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INTRODUCTION. 


§1. IT has been the fortune of the 7vrachiniae to provoke yee 
a singular diversity of judgments, Dissen and Bergk refer the the να 


play to a period when the powers of Sophocles were not yet πι δια 


fully matured’. Bernhardy regards it as a mediocre produc- of judgin 
tion of declining age. Schlegel, in his Lectures on Dramatic * "ehtly 
Literature, goes further still; he pronounces the piece unworthy 
of its reputed author, and wishes that the responsibility for it 
could be transferred from Sophocles to some feebler contempo- 
rary,—his son, for instance, the ‘frigid’ lophon*. Yet there has 
never been a lack of more favourable estimates. In the very 
year when Schlegel was lecturing at Vienna (1808), Boeckh 
pointed out the strong family likeness between this and the 
other six plays‘; A. Jacob made a direct reply to Schlegel’s 
censures’; and Godfrey Hermann said that, whatever faults the 
work might have, at any rate both the spirit and the diction 


1 Dissen, Kleine Schriften, p. 343; Bergk, De Sophoclis Arte, p. 26. 

2 Bernhardy, Gé Lit. 11. pt ii. p. 375: ‘ein mit massiger Kunst angelegtes und 
matt durchgefiihrtes Werk aus «ρᾶίεπι Lebensalter.’ 

ΣΑ. W. Schlegel, Zect. vii. All that he says of the Zrachiniac is contained in 
one short paragraph, and the grounds of the condemnation are indicated only in vague 
terms. ‘There is much both in the structure and plan, and in the style of the piece, 
calculated to excite suspicion.’ ‘Many critics have remarked that the introductory 
soliloquy of Deianeira, which is wholly uncalled-for, is very unlike the general 
character of Sophocles’ prologues.’ ‘Although this poet’s usual rules of art are 
observed on the whole, yet it is very superficially ; nowhere can we discern in it the 
profound mind of Sophocles.’ 

With regard to the prologue—the only passage which Schlegel specifies—some 
remarks will be found below, § 22. 

4 A. Boeckh, Graecae trag. princip., c. xi. p. 137 (referring to the E/ectva and the 
Trachiniae): ‘tantaum cum ceteris similitudinem habent ut nefas esset de auctore 
dubitare.’ 

5 A. L. W. Jacob, Sophocleae quaestiones, νο]. 1. p. 260 (1821). 
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were unmistakably those of Sophocles’. During the last half 
century, with the growth of a better aesthetic criticism in relation 
to all things Hellenic, a sense of the great beauties in the 
Trachiniae has decidedly prevailed over the tendency to ex- 
aggerate its defects; indeed, the praise bestowed upon it, in 
these latter days, has sometimes perhaps been a little too 
indiscriminate. The play is in fact an exceptionally difficult 
one to appreciate justly ; and the root of the difficulty is in the 
character of the fable. A necessary prelude to the study of the 
Trachiniae is to consider the form in which the Heracles-myth 
had been developed, and the nature of the materials available 
for the dramatist. 


§2. The Argive legends are those which best preserve the 
primitive Dorian conception of Heracles. They are alloyed, 
indeed, with later elements, of a political origin. Thus, in order 
that the Dorian conquerors might have some hereditary title to 
the land, Heracles was made the son of Alcmena, and, through 
her, a scion of the Perseidae; Tiryns was his heritage, of which 
he had been despoiled. Again, the struggles between Argos and 
Sparta for the headship of Peloponnesus have a reflex in those 
wars which the Argive Heracles wages in Elis or Messenia. 
But, when such elements have been set aside, there remains the 
old-Dorian hero, slayer of monsters, purger of the earth, who 
triumphs over the terrors of Hades, and brings the apples of 
immortality from the garden of the Hesperides. 

We do not know exactly when the ‘twelve labours’ of 
Heracles became a definite legend. The earliest evidence for 
it is afforded by the temple of Zeus at Olympia, about 450 B.c. 
The twelve labours were there portrayed on the metopes,—six 
on those of the western front, and six on those of the eastern. 
All the twelve subjects are known from the existing remains?. 
The list agrees, in much the larger part, with twelve labours 

1G, Hermann, Preface to the 7rachiniae, p. vi: ‘Ego quidem, quomodo qui 
Sophoclem cognitum habeat, an genuina sit haec fabula dubitare possit, non video. 
Nam quae duae res in poesi maxime produnt a quo quid scriptum sit, ingenium poesis 
et dictio, eae ita sunt in hac fabula eaedem atque in ceteris, ut miraturus sim, si quis 


proferat aliquid, quod alienum ab Sophocle iudicari debeat.’ 
2 The subjects of the western metopes, in order from left to right, were: (1) Nemean 
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enumerated by the Chorus in the Hercules Furens of Euripides’, 
a play of which the date may be placed about 421— 416 B.C. 
Neither list knows any places, outside of Peloponnesus, except 
Crete and Thrace; nor does either list recognise any of those 
later myths in which Heracles symbolises the struggles of Argos 
with Sparta. In both lists the journey to the Hesperides has 
lost its original meaning,—the attainment of immortality,—since 
it precedes the capture of Cerberus. These are some reasons 
for thinking that a cycle of twelve labours had become fixed in 
Dorian legend long before the fifth century Ε.Ο The Dorians 
of Argolis were those among whom it first took shape, as the 
scenes of the labours show. But nothing is known as to the 
form in which it first became current. 

One thing, however, is plain. Although the twelve tasks are 
more or less independent of each other, the series has the unity 
of a single idea. Heracles is the destroyer of pests on land and 
sea, the saviour of Argolis first and then the champion of 
humanity, the strong man who secures peace to the husbandman 
and an open path to the sailor: with his club and his bow, he 
goes forth against armed warriors, or monsters of superhuman 


lion: (2) Lernaean hydra: (3) Stymphalian birds: (4) Cretan bull: (5) Ceryneian 
hind: (6) Hippolyté’s girdle. 

Those of the eastern metopes were: (1) Erymanthian boar: (2) Mares of Diomedes : 
(3) Geryon: (4) Atlas and the Hesperides: (5) Augean stables: (6) Cerberus.—Treu, 
Ausgrabungen zu Olympia, iv. ο. 4: W. Copland Perry, Greek and Roman Sculpture, 
ch. xxi. pp. 225 ff. 

1 Eur. #. F. 359—429. The exploits there enumerated are:—(1) Nemean lion: 
(2) Centaurs : (3) Ceryneian hind : (4) Mares of Diomedes: (5) Cycnus: (6) Hesperides : 
(7) Sea-monsters: (8) Relieving Atlas as supporter of the heavens: (9) Hippolyté’s 
girdle: (10) Lernaean hydra: (11) Geryon: (12) Cerberus. 

No. 2 in this list,—the fight with the Centaurs at Pholoé,—was merely an episode 
in the ἆθλος of the Erymanthian boar, the first subject of the eastern metopes at 
Olympia. Hence the list of Euripides has really nine ἆθλοι in common with the 
temple. The three ἆθλοι peculiar to the temple are, Stymphalian birds, Cretan bull, and 
Augean stables; instead of which Euripides has, Cycnus, Sea-monsters, Relief of Atlas. 

An express mention of the number ¢welve, as the fixed limit to the series of ἆθλοι, 
occurs first in Theocr. 24. 81, δώδεκά οἱ τελέσαντι πεπρωμένο» ἐν Acds οἰκῆν | μόχθου». 

3 Preller (Gr. Myth. 11. 186) adopts the view that the number of twelve labours had 
probably been first fixed by Peisander, in his epic Ἡράκλεια, circ. 650 B.C. (cp. below, 
§ 4). Wilamowitz, Eur. Heracles, vol. I. p. 308, regards the cycle of twelve labours 
rather as the invention of some Dorian poet of Argolis,—perhaps of Mycenae,—who 
lived not later than the 8th century B,C., and of whose work no trace remains. 
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malignity, reliant on his inborn might, and conscious of a divine 
strain in his blood. This is no Achilles, no image of that 
chivalry which Aeolian legend had delineated and Ionian poetry 
adorned; no steeds, swift as the wind, bear his chariot into 
battle; no panoply of bronze, wrought by Hephaestus, flashes 
on him, ‘like the gleam of blazing fire, or of the sun as it arises’: 
in the gentle graces of human existence, in the softer human 
sympathies, he has no portion; no music of the lyre soothes 
his rest in the camp; he has never known such tears as came 
into the eyes of the young Achaean warrior, when the aged - 
king of Troy, kneeling at his feet, kissed the hand that had 
slain Hector; nor has he anything of that peculiar pathos which 
is given alike to Hector and to Achilles by the dim presage of 
an early doom, the uncertain shadow which now and again flits 
across the meridian of their glory; the golden scales, lifted in 
the hand of Zeus, have never trembled with the fate of Heracles, 
for his destiny was fixed before his birth, and is inseparable 
from his origin—that he must toil while he lives, and must live 
until his task has been accomplished. He embodies a sterner 
ideal; one in which there is less of spiritual charm and of 
flexible intelligence, but which has a moral grandeur of its own ; 
we might say that relatively to the Ionian view of life it is as 
the Hebraic ideal to the Hellenic. And this ideal may rightly 
be called ‘ Dorian,’ in the sense that it presumably represents a 
conception of the primitive Dorian folk, bearing a general stamp 
which can be traced in historical expressions of the Dorian 
nature. 

That conception appears in only two other sets of legends 
besides the Argive. And these belong to near kinsmen of the 
Dorian stock, the Boeotians and the Thessalians. 

The Boeotian legends concern the birth, childhood, and 
youth of Heracles. Argive tradition claimed his manhood ; 
and this claim could not be ignored. Nor was it disputed 
that he sprang from the Argive Perseidae. The Boeotians 
sought only to reconcile his Argive lineage with a belief that 
he was born at Thebes. Alcmena, his mother, is the daughter 
of Electryon, king of Mycenae: she is betrothed to her first- 
cousin Amphitryon, son of Alcaeus, king of Tiryns. Amphi- 
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tryon accidentally kills his uncle, Electryon, and flies, with 
Alcmena, to Thebes. She requires him, as the condition of 
their union, to avenge her on the Taphii in western Greece, 
who have slain her brothers. He sets forth from Thebes to do 
so. Just before his triumphant return, Zeus visits Alcmena in his 
likeness, and becomes the father of Heracles. Amphitryon was 
originally a Theban hero; but the Thebans made him an Argive 
in order that they might make Heracles a Theban. The name 
‘Heracles’ is itself a proof that Argive legend was predominant 
enough to extort such a compromise. Hera was the goddess of 
the pre-Dorian Argos. The story of her hatred towards the 
Dorian Heracles expressed the hostility of her worshippers to 
the Dorian invaders. But, when the Dorians had conquered, 
their legendary champion came to be called “Ἡρακλῆς, ‘the 
glorified of Hera’; not in the sense that he had won fame by 
surmounting her persecutions, or through her final reconciliation 
to him in Olympus; but in the sense that he was the pride 
of the city which, though it had changed its earthly masters, was 
still Hera’s—the now Dorian Argos. The old story of her spite 
against him lived on in poetry, but it had lost its first meaning. 
It is recorded that an earlier name of ‘Heracles’ had been 
‘Alcaeus, ‘the man of might’; and traces of this lingered in 


Boeotia’. 

1 Dion Chrysost. or. 31 (p. 615 Reiske) ἐν γοῦν Θήβαις ’AAxatos ἀνάκειταί ris, ὃν 
Ἡρακλέα φασὶν εἶναι, πρότερον οὕτω kadovpevoy. Preller (11. p. 180) quotes the inscrip- 
tion shown in a Farnesian relief on the tripod which Amphitryon dedicated, in his 
youthful son’s name, to the Ismenian Apollo at Thebes: ᾽Αμϕιτρύων ὑπὲρ ᾽Αλκαίου 
τρίποδ᾽ ᾿Απόλλωνι. Sextus Empir. Adv. dogm. 3. 36 gives a like inscription, also 
connecting it with a Theban ἀνάθημα. Diodorus (4. 1ο) ascribes the change of the 
hero’s name to the Argives: ᾽Αργεῖοι... Ἡρακλέα προσηγόρευσαν, ὅτι 5c Ἡραν ἔσχε κλέος, 
πρότερον ᾿Αλκαῖον καλούμενον. According to the popular tradition, this change of name 
was prescribed by the Delphic oracle, when the hero went thither for purification, after 
the slaughter of his children at Thebes. (Apollod. 2. 4.12: Aelian V. {7. 1. 31.) 

᾽Αλκείδης was probably a gentilician name, rather than a patronymic in the narrower 
sense, as Wilamowitz remarks (Eur. Her. 1. p. 293), adding that ) Αλκαῖος, the father of 
Amphitryon, ‘was not invented to explain ’"Adxeldns,’ Since in that case the form would 
have been Αλκεύς. 

But Pindar, at any rate, seems to have been thinking of ᾽Αλκαῖος, father of 
Amphitryon, when he wrote Ἡρακλέης, σεμνὸν θάλος ᾽Αλκαϊδᾶν (Ο. 6. 68). And on 
the other hand Suidas, 5. v. Αλκείδης has ᾽Αλκέως γὰρ mais ᾽Αμϕιτρύων.--Α similar 
name to ᾽Αλκαῖος was ᾿Αλκάθοος, a Megarian hero analogous to Heracles. Cp. also 


᾽Αλκμήνη. 
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There, too, as in Argolis, the myth is blended with facts of 
local warfare; Heracles fights for Thebes against the Minyae of 
Orchomenus. But the true Dorian Heracles is seen in other 
parts of the Theban story,—as when he strangles the snakes in 
his cradle, and slays the lion of Cithaeron. His last act at 
Thebes is that which he does in the madness sent on him by 
Hera,—the slaughter of the children borne to him by Megara, 
daughter of Creon. This Theban tradition was another com- 
promise with Argive legend, which claimed his best years for 
the twelve labours. How, then, was he to be severed from 
Thebes, the home of his youth? He must be forced to fly from 
it, as blood-guilty—the guilt being excused by Hera’s visitation. 
Further, Thebes had to account for the non-existence of Theban 
nobles claiming a direct descent from him. Therefore he slew 
his Theban children. 

Lastly, there are the Thessalian legends. These belong 
especially to Trachis, the chief town of Malis, and to the neigh- 
bouring region of Mount Oeta. Here, too, there is an element 
of disguised history; Heracles is the friend of Dorians; he 
works for the honour of Apollo, the god of the Thessalo-Delphic 
amphictyony; he conquers aliens, like Cycnus, or establishes 
good relations with them, as with the Trachinian king Ceyx. 
But the spirit of an older conception animates one part of the 
Thessalian legend,—the hero’s fiery death on the summit of 
Oeta, when Zeus receives him into heaven. The journey to the 
Hesperides was probably an older symbol of immortality attained 
after toil; but if that fable has the charm of the sunset, the legend 
of Oeta has the grandeur of the hills. 

These three cycles of myth,—the Argive, the Boeotian, and 
the Thessalian,—alone reveal the true old-Dorian Heracles. 
The traditions found elsewhere are either merely local, ex- 
pressing the desire of particular Dorian communities to link 
their own deeds with his name, as at Rhodes and Cos; or they 
show the influence of non-Dorian poets, who altered the original 
character of the story by interweaving it with other threads 
of folk-lore. Thus in the Zvrachiniae the legend of Oeta is 
combined with legends of Aetolia. We shall understand this 
process better if we consider the place of Heracles in that 
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portion of Greek literature which precedes the rise of Attic 
drama. 


§ 3. The Homeric poems contain only incidental allusions Heracles 
to Heracles, who is associated with the generation before the ἔχα μις 
Trojan war. We hear that he was born at Thebes, being the poems. 
son of Zeus and Alcmena. His life-long foe, the goddess Hera, 
defrauded him of his inheritance, the lordship of Argos, by 
ensnaring Zeus into a promise that this dominion should be 
held by Eurystheus'. Heracles performed labours (ἄεθλοι) for 
Eurystheus, whose commands were brought by the herald 
Copreus: but only one of these tasks is specified,—viz., the 
descent in quest of ‘the dog of Hades*®’ Apart from the 
‘labours’ proper, some other exploits of the hero are mentioned. 
He delivered Laomedon, the father of Priam, from the sea- 
monster (κῆτος) sent by the angry gods; and, when the false 
king withheld the due reward, he sacked Troy. Returning 
thence, he was driven by storms to Cos*. Further, he made war 
on Pylos, killing the Neleidae, Nestor’s brethren, and wounding 
the immortals, Hera and Hades, who opposed him*. Under his 
own roof he slew his guest Iphitus; but no motive is assigned 
by the Homeric poet. The victim’s father, Eurytus, king of 
Oechalia (in Thessaly), is not attacked or killed by Heracles ; 
he is more quietly despatched by Apollo, who is jealous of his 
skill in archery’. The Homeric weapon of Heracles is the bow; 
there is no mention of the club. His Homeric wife is Megara, 
daughter of Creon. Finally he dies, ‘subdued by fate and by 
the wrath of Hera®’ There is no hint of his apotheosis, except 
in one passage, which clearly bewrays interpolation’. 

' Jad 10. 93—136. 

2 Labours for Eurystheus, //. 8. 363, Od. 11.622: Copreus, //. 15.639: ‘the dog 
of Hades’ (first called Cerberus in Hes. 7%. 311), {/. 8. 368. 

8 The κῆτος, //. 20. 144-—148: sack of Troy, 5. 638—642: Cos, 15. 28. 

4 War against Pylos, //. 11. 60ο-- 603: wounding of Hera and Hades, 5. 392—397. 


5 Iphitus, Od. 21. 22—30: Eurytus, 8. 223—228. 
6 The bow, ᾖ/. 5. 393, Od. 8. 225, ΙΙ. 607: Megara, Od. 11. 269: Death of 
Heracles, //. 18. 117—119. | 
7 Od. 11. 6οι-- 6ο: 
601 Tov δὲ per’ εἰσενόησα βίην Ἡρακληείην, 
602 κεἴδωλον, αὐτὸς δὲ per’ ἀθανάτοισι θεοῖσι 
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The parts of the Homeric epics in which these allusions 

occur are of various ages; and the allusions themselves are 
derived from various regions,—Argos, the western Peloponnesus, 
Boeotia, Thessaly, the Dorian colonies in Asia Minor. Several 
of the passages have a more or less intrusive air; one’, at least, 
has manifestly been adapted to the /éad from some epic in 
which Heracles was a principal figure. Speaking generally, 
we may say that in the //zad and the Odyssey the Dorian hero 
is a foreign person. 
- But this negative result is not the only one which the 
Homeric notices suggest. They make us feel how difficult it 
would have been for epic poetry, working in the Homeric spirit, 
to treat ‘the story of Heracles as a whole. His acts are too 
incoherent to derive a properly epic unity from his person,— 
such an unity as the Odyssey, for example, derives from the 
person of Odysseus. The original Dorian legend of Heracles 
had, indeed, the unity of a moral idea; but that is not enough 
for an epic. 


§ 4. Little is known of the efforts made to solve this poeti- 
cal problem. The Dorian Peisander, of Cameirus in Rhodes, is 
named as the author of an epic poem on Heracles, a Heracleza®. 
He seems to have confined himself to the ‘labours’ which 
Heracles performed for Eurystheus; and he was the first poet, 


603 répwera ἐν θαλίῃς καὶ ἔχει καλλίσφυρον “HBny, 

604 [maida Διὸς µεγάλοιο καὶ Ἡρης χρυσοπεδίλου.] 

605 ἀμφὶ δέ µιν κλαγγὴ νεκύων ἦν οἰωνῶν ws, κ.Τ.λ. 
The second and third of these verses (602, 603) were rejected by Aristarchus (schol. 
on Od. 11. 385, with Dindorf’s note, ed. 1855). The fourth verse (604) seems not to 
have been read by Aristarchus, nor by the schol. on v. 385. It is identical with 
Hes. Zheog. 952. Onomacritus, the diaskeuast in the time of Peisistratus, was 
credited with the interpolation of vv. 602, 603, acc. to schol. Vindob. 56 (quoted by 
Merry ad Joc.). Such a tradition at least suggests that the interpolation was pre- 
Alexandrian and presumably Attic. It is probably by a mere confusion that schol. 
H on 604 (af. Dindorf) speaks as if verse 604, and it alone, had been inserted by 
Onomacritus. 

1 1 refer to //. 19. 95—136, where see Leaf’s note. The episode occurs in a 
speech of Agamemnon, who, contrary to Homeric usage, quotes the very words 
spoken by the gods. Elsewhere it is only the inspired poet himself who reports 
Olympian speech. 

2 Bernhardy, Gr. Lit. vol. 11. pt 1, p. 338, collects the principal notices of 
Peisander. 
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we are told, who gave Heracles the lion’s skin and the club’. 
Peisander is usually placed about 650 B.C.; but, according to 
one view, that date is too early?» In the Alexandrian age he 
enjoyed a high repute. 

The Ionian Panyasis* of Halicarnassus, czrc. 480 B.C., also The _ 
composed a Heracleta, in no less than fourteen books. He ποσα 
took a wider range than Peisander’s, and aimed at a compre- Panyasis. 
hensive digest of all the principal legends concerning Heracles. 
Merits of style and arrangement made him popular; but he did 
not reach the Homeric level, or work in the Homeric spirit‘ 
Possibly his large composition, with its survey of heroic deeds in 
many lands, may have borne some analogy to the great prose- 
epic of his younger kinsman, Herodotus. That kinship interests 
us here, since it increases the probability that the epic of Panyasis 
may have been known to the author of the 7vachinzae. 

But to minds in sympathy with Homeric epos it would be 
evident that there was another way of dealing with the theme of 
Heracles ; a way different from that of Peisander, and still more 
different from that- of Panyasis. Some one episode might be 
singled out from the mass of legends, and developed by itself, as 
an epic on a small scale. Hesiod and the Hesiodic school 
worked thus; they produced, for instance, the Warriage-feast of 
6961, relating how Heracles was entertained by that king of 
Trachis ; the Aegimzus, turning on the league of Heracles with 
that Dorian prince ; and the extant SAzeld of Heracles, concern- 
ing his fight with Cycnus. 


1 See η. on Philoctetes 717. The club was no doubt an original trait of the old 
Dorian legend. 

2 The 20th epigram of Theocritus is an inscription in hendecasyllables for a 
Rhodian statue of Peisander, who, with respect to the deeds of Heracles, is called 
πρᾶτος τῶν ἐπάνωθε μουσοποιῶν. Wilamowitz (Eur. Her. I. p. 309), acknowledging 
the genuineness of the epigram, nevertheless suggests that the name of Peisander 
may have been a mere invention of the Asiatic Dorians in the 3rd cent. B.c., and 
holds that the Ἡράκλεια ascribed to him was not older than the 6th cent. B.c. 

According to Theocritus, Peisander described Heracles τὸν λεοντομάχαν, τὸν 
ὀξύχειρα,...χὦσους ἐξεπόνασεν efx’ ἀέθλου». 

ο 3 The penultimate syllable of this Carian name is probably long; another, perhaps 
more correct, form of it was Πανύασσι.. Little weight can be attached to the fact 
that Avienus, writing about 370 A.D., has Panyds? at the beginning of a hexameter 
(Arat. Phaen. 175). 

4 See the testimonies in Bernhardy, Gr. Zz¢. 11. pt 1, p. 340. 
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A notable epic of this class was the Capture of Occhala, 
Οὐχαλίας ἅλωσις, ascribed to the Ionian Creophylus of Samos, 
whom tradition called the friend, or even the son-in-law, of 
Homer?. An epigram of Callimachus? attests the fame of this 
poem, which was probably as old at least as the eighth century 
B.C., and must have had the genuine ring of Homeric epos. The 
subject was the passion of Heracles for Iolé, and the war which, 
in order to win her, he made on Oechalia, the city of her father 
Eurytus, which was placed, as by Sophocles, in Euboea. It is 
not known whether this epic introduced Deianeira, the enven- 
omed robe, and the hero’s death on Mount Oeta®. But in any 
case it must have been one of the principal sources from which 
Sophocles derived his material. 


§ 5. Lyric poetry also, from an early time, had been busied 
with these legends. The Ionian Archilochus (czvc. 670 B.C.) com- 
posed a famous hymn to the victorious Heracles. It was known 
as the καλλίνικος", and was a counterpart, at the Olympian games, 
of ‘See, the conquering hero comes, —being sung at the evening 
procession in honour of a victor, if no special ode had been 
written for the occasion. But it was in the choral form, a dis- 
tinctively Dorian creation, that lyric poetry rendered its loftiest 
tributes to the son of Alcmena. Stesichorus of Himera, a city 
in which Dorian and Chalcidic elements were blended, gave the 


1 Welcker, Der epische Cyclus, pp. 212 ff.: Bernhardy, σὲ Lit. Il. pt 1, p. 252. 
2 Epigr. 6: 
Κρεωφύλου πὀνος elul, δόµῳ more θεῖον "Ὅμηρον 
δεξαµένου᾽ κλαίω δ᾽ Edpurov, doo’ ἔπαθεν, 
καὶ ξανθὴν Ἰόλειαν ' 'Ομήρειον δὲ καλεῦμαι 
γράμμα Ἠρεωφύλ, Zed pire, τοῦτο µέγα. 

8 That the Capture of Oechalia ended with the pyre on Οεία, and the 
apotheosis, is Welcker’s view (Cyc/us, p. 233). He remarks that the hero of a 
Cyclic poem was often raised to immortal bliss at the end,—as Amphiaraus in 
the Zhebais, Achilles in the Aethiopis, Menelaus in the /Vostoz, Odysseus in the 
Telegonia. The apotheosis of Heracles has already a place in the Zheogony of 
Hesiod, vv. 950—955- 

The war against Oechalia may possibly have been, as Welcker suggests, the 
subject of the 'Ἡράκλεια ascribed to Cinaethon of Lacedaemon (8th cent. B.c.?) by 
schol. Apoll. Rhod. I. 1357, where it is cited with reference to Trachis; but this is 
pure conjecture. 

4 In Pindar O/. 9. 2 Καλλίνικος 6 rperddos, since the burden was thrice repeated. 
Bergk, Poet. Lyr. 11. Ῥ. 418 (4th ed.). 
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spirit of Homeric epos to his choral hymns (αλα 620 B.c.). Into 
this new mould he cast three exploits of Heracles,—the triumphs 
over Geryon, Cycnus, and Cerberus. Pindar’s range of allusion Pindar. 
covers almost the whole field of the hero’s deeds; but it is in the 
first Nemean ode that the original significance of the legend is 
best interpreted. When the infant has strangled the snakes sent 
by Hera, the Theban seer Teiresias predicts his destiny; how he 
shall destroy ‘many a monstrous shape of violence’ on land and 
sea; subdue the men ‘who walk in guile and insolence’; beat 
down the Earth-born foes of the gods; and then, for recompense 
of his great toils, win everlasting peace in the blest abodes, and, 
united to Hebe, ‘dwell gladly in the divine home of Zeus?’ 

For readers of the Zvachintae this lyric literature has one Deianeira 
point of peculiar interest. It is there that we can first trace the ic a 
association of Heracles with Deianeira. The Dorian Heracles Heracles. 
had no original connection with the old heroic legends of 
Aetolia. The stamp of those legends, and their relation to 
others, indicate that they come from a pre-Dorian time, when 
Calydon and Pleuron, surrounded by fertile lands and blooming 
vineyards, were the strongholds of a chivalry devoted to war and 
to the chase; a chivalry from which popular tradition derived 
the images of Deianeira, of her parents Oeneus and Althaea, and 
of her brother Meleager. The story that Heracles had married 
Deianeira expressed the desire of immigrants, who had displaced 
the old Aetolian order, to claim kinship with the Dorian invaders 
of Peloponnesus. 

Pindar, in a lost poem,—of what class, is unknown,—told 
the story somewhat as follows*. Heracles, having gone down 
to Hades for Cerberus, there met the departed Meleager, who 
recommended his sister Deianeira as a wife for the hero. On 
returning to the upper world, Heracles went at once to Aetolia, 
where he found that Deianeira was being wooed by the river-god 
Acheloiis. He fought with this formidable rival,—who wore the 
shape of a bull,—and broke off one of his horns. In order to 

1 Bergk, Poet. Lyr. ΠΠ. p. 207. 
2 Pind. Nem. 1. 60—72. 
ὃ Schol. on Jad 21. 194. The schol. on //. 8. 368 probably has the same 


passage in view when he quotes Pindar as saying that Cerberus had a hundred 
heads. 
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recover it, Achelotis gave his conqueror the wondrous ‘cornu- 
copia’ which he himself had received from Amaltheia, daughter 
of Oceanus. Heracles presented this, by way of ἕδνα or ‘ bride- 
price, to Oeneus}, and duly received the hand of the king’s 
daughter. 

Long before Pindar, Archilochus had related how Heracles 
overcame the tauriform suitor?, and won the fair maiden; how, 
after their marriage, Heracles and Deianeira dwelt with Oeneus 
at Calydon, until they were obliged to leave the country, because 
Heracles had accidentally slain the king’s cupbearer ; and how, 
at the river Evenus, the Centaur Nessus offered insult to the 
young wife, and was slain by her husband*. It may be added 
that the prose mythographer Pherecydes (czrc. 480 B.C.) had told 
the story of Deianeira‘*. His birthplace was the island of Leros, 
near Miletus; but his home was at Athens, and his work, it can 
hardly be doubted, was known to Sophocles. 


§ 6. Such, then, was the position of the Heracles-myth at 
the time when Attic Tragedy was advancing to maturity. This 
legend had become the common property of Hellas; and its 
primitive meaning had been, to a great extent, overlaid by alien 
additions or embellishments. Particular episodes had been suc- 
cessfully treated in epic poetry of the Homeric or Hesiodic 
school, and also in lyrics, both Ionian and Dorian. But the 
whole legend had not been embodied in any poem which took 
rank with the foremost creations of the Greek genius. 

As a person of drama, Heracles made his first appearance in 
Comedy. It was the Dorian Epicharmus who, in the first half 
of the fifth century Ε.Ο., thus presented the Dorian hero to 
Syracusan audiences. One of the pieces concerned Heracles in 
quest of the Amazon’s girdle ; another dealt with his visit to the 
jovial Centaur Pholos®. The Dorians of Sicily, though Dorian 


1 Strabo 10, p. 458. 

2 Schol. Z/. 21. 237. 

8 Schol. Apoll. Rhod. 1. 1212: Dion Chrys. or. 60. 

4 This appears from schol. Apoll. 1. 1213 (frag. 38 of Pherecydes in Miiller, 
Frag. Hist. 1. p. 82): and might have been inferred from the reference of Pherecydes 
to Hyllus (schol. 7rach. 354, fr. 34 ap. Miiller). 

5 Ἡρακλῆς 6 ἐπὶ τὸν ζωστῆρα: Ἡρακλῆς 6 παρὰ Φόλῳ. Cp. Bernhardy, Gk Lit. 
11. pt 2, p. 520. 
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to the backbone in most things, had a strain of humour and 
vivacity which tempered the seriousness of their race; in this 
instance, it was much as if an Irish dramatist of English descent 
had applied a similar treatment to St George and the dragon. 

That Ionians should feel the grotesque side of Heracles, was 
natural enough. Aristophanes tells us that this hero had 
become a stock-character of Attic comedy, and claims credit 
for having discarded him :— 


‘It was he that indignantly swept from the stage the paltry ignoble 
device 

‘Of a Heracles needy and seedy and greedy, a vagabond sturdy and 
stout, 


‘Now baking his bread, now swindling instead, now beaten and 
battered about’.’ 


Several comedies on Heracles are known by their titles, or Satyr- 
by fragments. His powers of eating and drinking seem to have °*™* 
furnished a favourite point. He also figured much in satyr- 
drama,—a kind of entertainment which welcomed types of 
inebriety. Sophocles himself wrote a Heracles at Taenarum,—a 
satyr-play on the descent to Hades for Cerberus,—in which the 
Chorus consisted of Helots?: His contemporaries, Ion of Chios, 
and Achaeus, wrote each a satyr-play called Omphale, depicting 
Heracles in servitude to the Lydian task-mistress. In Ion’s 
piece, he performed prodigies with a ‘triple row of teeth,’ 
devouring not merely the flesh prepared for a burnt-offering, but 
the very wood and coals on which it was being roasted*. Even 
in the Adlcestts, we remember, the inevitable moment arrives 
when this guest, too hospitably entertained, fills the house with 
‘discordant howls*.’ 


§ 7. Recollecting such traditions of the theatre, we cannot Tragedy. 
wonder if Tragedy was somewhat shy of Heracles. At the best, 
the legend was difficult to manage,—even more difficult for tragic 
drama than for epic narrative. And the difficulty was greatly 


1 Pax 741 ff., translated by Mr B. B. Rogers. 

2 Nauck, 7rag. Frag. p. 178 (2nd ed., 1889). 

3 For the "Ougddn of Achaeus, see Nauck of. cit. p. 754: for that of Ion, p. 735, 
esp. fragments 28, 29, 30. 

4 Eur. Alc. 760 ἄμουσ᾽ ὑλακτῶν. 
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increased, now that the essential difference between this hero 
and the ordinary persons of tragedy had been brought into relief 
by frequent burlesques. 

Aeschylus, indeed, in the Prometheus Unbound, introduced 
Heracles, who loosed the bonds of Prometheus; and then 
Prometheus described the route by which his deliverer must 
journey from the Caucasus to the Hesperides. It was a harder 
matter to take the legend of Heracles as the basis of a tragedy. 
There are only two such experiments of which we have any clear 
or definite knowledge. One is the Mad Heracles of Euripides. 
The other is the 7vachiniae of Sophocles. 

Euripides has taken his subject from the Boeotian legend. 
Heracles, visited with madness by Hera, slays his children,—in 
whose fate the Attic poet involves Megara, probably because, 
with his plot, it was not easy to dispose of her in any other way. 
Now, as we saw, this Theban story was framed to explain why 
Heracles, in early manhood, forsook Thebes for Argolis. The 
murder is discordant with the general tenour of the Heracles 
myth, and the discord is but thinly concealed by the resort to 
Hera’s agency. For Euripides, however, this very discord was 
an attraction. It allowed him, by a bold change of detail, to 
put a new complexion on the whole story. That change con- 
sisted in placing the terrible deed of Heracles not before, but 
after, his labours for Eurystheus. 

The plot is briefly as follows. Heracles has long been 
absent from Thebes, toiling for Eurystheus; and it is known 
that he is now engaged in the supreme ordeal,—the quest of 
Cerberus. Meanwhile a certain Lycus from Euboea becomes 
master of Thebes, and slays Creon. Megara, her three sons, 
and the aged Amphitryon, are also doomed by him. They are 
about to die, when Heracles suddenly returns from the nether 
world, and kills Lycus. He then holds a sacrifice, to purify the 
house. While engaged in it, he is stricken with madness. He 
slays Megara and his children: On recovering his senses, he 
resolves to commit suicide. But Theseus appears,—the king of 
Athens whom Heracles has just delivered from Hades. Theseus 
combats his resolve, offering him an honourable refuge in 

1 Strabo 4, p. 183. 
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Attica. Heracles at last accepts the offer, and departs with his 
friend. 

This, then, is the goal of the great career; this is the result 
of the strength given by a divine sire, and spent in benefiting 
men. The evil goddess of Heracles triumphs utterly; at the 
very moment when his labours are finished, and when, as the 
old faith taught, his reward was near, he is plunged into an 
abyss of misery. He passes from our sight, to hide the re- 
mainder of his days in the seclusion of a land not his own. 
Yet, even in this extremity, he has given a proof of strength ; 
he has had the courage to live. He has taught us that, though 
the mightiest human efforts may end in outward failure, yet no 
man, if he be true to himself, need suffer moral defeat. Zeus 
has been faithless to his human son, and Hera’s infra-human 
malevolence has prevailed; but one consolation for humanity 
remains. 

Such is the new reading of the Heracles myth which 
Euripides has propounded ; with admirable power and subtlety, 
though scarcely with complete artistic success. His interpre- 
tation, though full of a deep suggestiveness, is, in fact, too 
modern for the fable on which it is embroidered. 

§ 8. There is no external evidence for the date of the Mad The 7ra. 
Fleracles ; but internal evidence tends to show that the play Sophocle 
probably belongs to the years 421—416 ΡΟ The date of the 
Trachiniae is also unattested. But some traits of the work 
itself appear to warrant us in placing it among the later pro- 
ductions of the poet?; if rough limits are to be assigned, we 
might name the years 420 and 410 B.c._ It has been held that 
the bold example of Euripides, in making Heracles the subject 
of a tragedy, induced Sophocles to do likewise®. As to this view, 
we can only say that it is quite possible, but that there is 
absolutely no proof of it. On the other hand, one thing is 
certain: the Zvachinizae exhibits a conception and a treatment 
fundamentally different from those adopted in the Mad Heracles. 

Two principal elements enter into the mythic material used 


1 Wilamowitz, Eur. Her. vol. 1. pp. 340 ff. 
2 See below, §§ 21, 22. 
Σ Wilamowitz, op. cit. p. 383. 
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by Sophocles. The first is the Aetolian legend of Deianeira, 
whom Heracles rescues from Acheloiis, and in whose defence he 
slays the Centaur Nessus. This part of the subject had been 
treated by Archilochus and Pindar. The second element is 
the Thessalian legend which set forth the love of Heracles for 
Tolé,—his murder of Iphitus, leading to his servitude under 
Omphalé,—his capture of Oechalia,—and his death upon Mount 
Oeta. Here the epic Capture of Oechalia was presumably the 
chief source. Pherecydes and Panyasis were also available. 
Hesiodic poems, such as the Warriage-feast of Cejx, may have 
supplied some touches. Ion of Chios, too, had written a drama 
called Eurytidae', but its scope is unknown. Nor can we say 
whether Sophocles was the first poet who brought the Aetolian 
and the Thessalian legend into this connection. | 

The Argive and Boeotian legends are left in the background 
of the 7rachiniae; they appear only in a few slight allusions. 
But, if we are to read the play intelligently, the drift of these 
allusions must be understood. We must endeavour to see how 
Sophocles imagined those events of his hero’s life which precede 
the moment at which the play begins. 

Later mythographers, such as Apollodorus and Diodorus, 
sought to bring a fixed chronology into the chaos of legends 
concerning Heracles. They framed a history, which falls into 
six main chapters, thus :—(1) The Theban legends of the hero’s 
birth and growth. (2) The Argive legends of the twelve labours. 
(3) The legends concerning Eurytus, Iolé, Iphitus, and Omphale. 
(4) Campaigns against Troy, Cos, Peloponnesian foes of Argos, 
and the Giants. (5) The Aetolian legends: Deianeira, Acheloiis, 
Nessus. (6) The legends of South Thessaly: Ceyx of Trachis, 
Aegimius, etc.; the capture of Oechalia; and the pyre on Oeta. 

But, in the fifth century B.C., poets were as yet untrammelled 
by any such artificial canon. They could use the largest free- 
dom in combining local legends of Heracles, so long as they 
were careful to preserve the leading features of the myth. We 
have seen that Euripides, when in his Wad Heracles he placed 
the madness after the labours, was making an innovation which 
deranged the whole perspective of Theban and Argive legend; 

1 Nauck, 7rag. Frag. p. 734. 
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so much so, that the Alexandrian mythographers, deferential to 

the Attic dramatists in much, never followed Euripides in that. 
Sophocles has made no change of similar importance. Yet Sequence 

his way of arranging the fable differs in one material respect ο... 

from that of the later compilers. They, as we have seen, place ελήτίαε. 

the marriage of Heracles with Deianeira very late in his career— 

after his labours for Eurystheus, and after most of his other 

deeds also. Sophocles puts the marriage much earlier,—so early, 

that Deianeira speaks as if it had preceded most, or all, of the 

hero’s labours. Sophocles could do this, because he felt himself 

free to ignore the Theban legend of the hero’s marriage to Megara. 

And he certainly was not alone in thus differing from the later 

mythographers. Pausanias mentions a tradition at Phlius, ac- 

cording to which Heracles had already won his Aetolian bride 

when he went for the golden apples. And Pherecydes repre- 

sented Heracles as having at first asked Iolé’s hand, not for 

himself, but ‘for Hyllus—his son by Deianeira?’. 


§9.. The outline of the whole story, as Sophocles conceived The ante- 
it,can now be traced with clearness sufficient, at least, to explain Tea 


the hints scattered through the play. 


1. Heracles is born at Thebes (ν. 116), and comes thence (v. 509), 
in early manhood, to Pleuron, where he wins Deianeira. We are not 
told whither he was taking his bride, when they met Nessus (v. 562). 
Since Megara is ignored, there is nothing to exclude the supposition 
that he was returning to his home at Thebes. 


2. Constrained by Hera’s wrath, he performs the labours for 
Eurystheus (v. 1048). The home of his family is now at Tiryns. 


3. He visits Eurytus at Oechalia in Euboea (v. 262); who dis- 
countenances his passion for Iolé (v. 359)°. 


4. He goes on various campaigns, including that against the 
Giants (1058 Π.). 
5. He slays Iphitus (the son of Eurytus), who was then his guest 


1 Paus. 2. 13. 8. 

2 Schol. Zrach. 354. 

8 The oblique ῥαίοιτο in v. 268 leaves an ambiguity. If the word used by 
Eurytus to Heracles was ἑρραίου, the labours for Eurystheus were over. But if it 
was pale, they were still in progress. The second supposition gives more force to the 
passage. 
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at Tiryns. The lapse of some considerable time since his visit to 
Eurytus is implied by the word αὖθις (ν. 270). 

Heracles, with Deianeira, his children, and his mother Alcmena, is 
now forced to leave Tiryns. They are given a new home at Trachis by 
its king, Ceyx (v. 38). 

6. As a punishment for the treacherous murder of Iphitus, Zeus 
dooms Heracles to serve Omphalé, in Lydia, for a year (v. 274). 
Heracles goes forth from Trachis, leaving his family there (v. 155). 
They do not know his destination. During his absence, some of his 
children return with Alcmena to Tiryns; others are sent to his old 
home at Thebes (1151 Π.). 


7. The year with Omphalé being over, he sacks Oechalia (v. 259). 


We are now prepared to follow the plot of the drama itself. 


§ 10. The scene is laid before the house at Trachis. 

Deianeira is alone with a female slave, an old and attached 
domestic, who has been the nurse of her children. *Communing 
with her own thoughts, rather than directly addressing her 
attendant, the wife of Heracles recalls the sorrows which have 
been her portion from youth upwards,—culminating now in a 
terrible anxiety concerning her absent lord. It is fifteen months 
since he left home; but no tidings have come from him. And 
she feels almost sure that something is amiss, when she thinks 
of a certain tablet which he left with her... 

Here the aged Nurse ventures to interpose. Deianeira has 
several sons; why should not one of them,—Hyllus, for example, 
the eldest,—-go in search of his father? 

Just then Hyllus himself is seen approaching, and in haste; 
for he has news to tell. Heracles is, or soon will be, in Euboea, 
warring against Oechalia, the city of Eurytus. During the past 
year he has been in servitude to Omphale, a Lydian woman. 

Deianeira then tells her son the purport of the tablet to 
which she had previously alluded. It contains an oracle, which 
shows that this war in Euboea must decide the fate of Heracles; 
he will die; or he will thenceforth live in peace. 

Hyllus at once resolves to join his father in Euboea, and 
departs for that purpose. 

The Chorus now enters: it consists of fifteen Trachinian 
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maidens, full of kindly sympathy for the Aetolian princess Parodos: 
whom a strange destiny has brought to dwell among them. 9+ "4% 


Invoking the Sun-god, they implore him to reveal where 
Heracles now is. Deianeira, they hear, is pining inconsolably. 
Fate vexes, while it also glorifies, her husband ; but he is not 
suffered to perish. Let her keep a good courage: sorrow comes 
to all mortals, but joy also, in its turn; and Zeus is not unmind- 
ful of his children. 


Deianeira sadly replies that the young maidens cannot II. First 


measure such trouble as hers; may they ever be strangers to it! 
But they shall know her latest and worst anxiety. When 
Heracles left home, he told her that, if he did not return at the 
end of fifteen months, she must account him dead. He even 
explained how his property was to be divided in that event. 
But, if he survived the fifteenth month, then he would have a 
peaceful life. Such was the teaching of an oracle which he had 
written down at Dodona. And the fulfilment of that oracle is 
now due... | 

A Messenger is seen coming; the wreath on his head be- 
tokens glad tidings. Heracles lives, is victorious, and will soon 
come home. Lichas, the herald, has already arrived; but the 
excited Trachinians, thronging around him, have retarded his 
progress towards the house. 

With an utterance of thanksgiving to Zeus, Deianeira calls 
upon the maidens of the Chorus and the maidens of her own 
household to raise a song of joy. 

The Chorus respond with a short ode, in the nature of a 
paean. 

Before it ceases, Lichas is in sight; a train of captive Euboean 
women follows him. 

In reply to the eager questions of his mistress, Lichas says 
that Heracles is now at Cape Cenaeum in Euboea, engaged in 
dedicating a sanctuary to Zeus. These maidens are captives, 
taken when Oechalia was destroyed: Heracles chose them out 
‘for himself and for the gods.’ 

And then Lichas tells how Heracles has been employed 
during the past fifteen months; how, for a year, he was the 
slave of Omphale; and how, when freed, he avenged that 
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disgrace upon its ultimate author, Eurytus. Heracles himself, 
the herald adds, will soon arrive. 

Deianeira rejoices, though a shadow flits across her joy as 
she looks at the ill-fated captives: may Zeus never so visit her 
children ! 

Among these captives, there is one who strangely interests 
her; the girl’s mien is at once so sorrowful and so noble. She 
questions her; but the stranger remains silent. ‘Who is she, 
Lichas?’ But the herald does not know,—indeed, has not cared 
to ask. Deianeira then directs him to conduct the captives into 
the house. | 

She herself is about to follow him, when the Messenger, who 
had first announced the herald’s approach, begs to speak with 
her alone. 

He tells her that Lichas has deceived her. The mysterious 
maiden is no other than Iolé, the daughter of Eurytus. A 
passion for Iolé was the true motive of Heracles in destroying 
Oechalia. Eurytus had refused to give him the maiden. Lichas 
himself had avowed this to the Trachinians. 

Lichas now re-enters, to ask for Deianeira’s commands, as he 
is about to rejoin his master in Euboea. Confronted with the 
Messenger, and pathetically adjured by Deianeira, he confesses 
the truth. Heracles has an absorbing passion for Iolé; and, 
indeed, he gave no command of secrecy. But Lichas had feared 
to pain his mistress: let her pardon him ; and let her bear with 
Tole. 

Deianeira requests Lichas to accompany her into the house. 
He is to take a message from her to Heracles, and a gift. 

In the ode which follows, the Chorus celebrates the resistless 
power of Love,—the power which now threatens Deianeira’s 
peace, and which, in long-past days, brought Heracles to con- 
tend for her with Acheloiis. The short but vivid picture of that 
combat has a singular pathos at this moment of the drama. 

Deianeira reappears. She has had time now to feel what it 
will be to live under the same roof with the young and beautiful 
girl to whom her husband has transferred his love; but she 
harbours no angry or cruel thoughts. Her sole wish is to regain 
the heart of Heracles. And a resource has occurred to her. 
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Long ago, when Heracles was taking her from Aetolia, they 
came to the river Evenus, where the ferryman, the Centaur 
Nessus, carried her across. He insulted her, and Heracles shot 
him with an arrow. As he lay dying, he told her that, if she 
wished to possess a love-charm by which she could always 
control the love of Heracles, she had only to collect some of the 
blood from his wound. She had done so, and had preserved her 
treasure, according to the Centaur’s direction, in a place secluded 
from the warmth of sun or fire. She had now applied this love- 
charm to the inner surface of a festal robe, which she will send 
as her gift to Heracles. She brings with her a casket, in which 
she has placed the robe. 

Lichas appears, ready to depart, and receives the casket, 
sealed with Deianeira’s signet. She had vowed, she tells him, 
to send her lord this robe, whenever she should hear of his 
safety, in order that’ he might wear it on the day when he made 
a thank-offering to the gods. Therefore Heracles must not put 
it on, or produce it, before that day. 

The herald promises fidelity, and departs. 

In a joyous strain, the Chorus express their bright hope. Second 
The dwellers on the coasts and hills of Malis will soon welcome 633-662 
the long-absent hero; and he will come home full of rekindled 
love for his true wife. 

But Deianeira now returns to them in an altered mood. A IV. Thir 
strange thing has happened. In applying the love-charm to the ο 
robe, she had used a tuft of wool, which she had then thrown 
down in the courtyard of the house. After a short exposure to 
the sun’s heat, this tuft of wool had shrivelled away, leaving 
only a powder. And she remembers that the arrow which slew 
Nessus was tinged with a venom deadly to all living things. 

She fears the worst. But she is resolved that, if any harm 
befalls Heracles, she will not survive him. 

The Trachinian maidens are speaking faint words of comfort, 
when Hyllus arrives from Euboea. 

He denounces his mother as a murderess. He describes how 
Heracles, wearing her gift, stood forth before the altar; how, as 
the flames rose from the sacrifice, the robe clung to him, as if 
glued, and spasms began to rend his frame; how, in the frenzy 
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of those awful agonies, he slew Lichas; and how, at last, he was 
laid in a boat, and conveyed to the shore of Malis. He will 
soon be at the house,—alive, or dead. 

The son ends with terrible imprecations on his mother. She 
goes into the house without a word. 

‘Behold, cry the Chorus, ‘how the word of Zeus has been 
fulfilled; for the dead do indeed rest from labour. The 
malignant guile of Nessus has found an unconscious instru- 
ment in Deianeira. And the goddess Aphrodité has been the 
silent handmaid of fate. 

A sound of wailing is heard within: the aged Nurse enters. 


bao (6. Deianeira has slain herself with a sword; bitterly mourned, now, 


by her son Hyllus, who has learned, too late, that she was 
innocent. 

The Trachinian maidens, afflicted by this new calamity, are 
also terrified by the thought that they must soon behold the 
tortured son of Zeus. Footsteps are heard; men, not of Trachis, 
are seen approaching, the mute bearers of a litter: is Heracles 
dead, or sleeping? 

As the mournful procession enters, Hyllus, walking beside 
the litter, is giving vent to his grief, while an old man, one of 
the Euboeans, is vainly endeavouring to restrain him, lest his 
voice should break the sick man’s slumber. . 

Heracles awakes. At first he knows not where he is; then 
his torments revive, and he beseeches the bystanders to kill him; 
he craves that mercy from his son; he appeals for it to Zeus and 
to Hades. And then, in a moment of respite, his thoughts go 
back on his past life——so full of suffering, yet a stranger to 
such anguish as this; so full of victories, and yet doomed to 
end in this defeat at the unarmed hand of a false woman. 

A pause permits Hyllus to announce his mother’s death, and 
to assert her innocence. In using the supposed love-charm, she 
was obeying the dead Nessus. 

Those words send a flash of terrible light into the mind of 
Heracles. The oracle at Dodona had foretold the time of his 
‘release. A still earlier oracle had foretold the manner of his 
death ; namely, that he was to be slain by the dead. The time 
and the agency coincide. - This, then, was the promised ‘release.’ 
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The oracles are fulfilled. He sets himself to prepare for death, 
—now seen to be inevitable and imminent. 

He commands that he shall be carried to the summit of 
Mount Oeta, sacred to Zeus, and there burned alive. Hyllus is 
constrained to promise obedience,—making, however, the con- 
dition that he himself shall not put hand to the pyre. A second 
behest is then laid upon him. He shall marry Iolé. In this also 
he is forced to yield,—calling on the gods to witness that he 
submits to a dying father’s inexorable will. 

All has now been made ready. Heracles summons the forces 
of that ‘stubborn soul’ which must upbear him through the last 
of his ordeals. In the words which close the play, Hyllus gives 
utterance to the deepest and bitterest of the feelings inspired 
by his father’s cruel fate. Heracles dies forsaken by Zeus. For 
here, as in the //zad, there is no presage of his reception among 
the gods. 

The bearers lift their burden, and set forth for Oeta; while 
the maidens of the Chorus pass from the house of mourning to 
their own homes in Trachis. 


ὅτι. In the first and larger part of the play, Deianeira is the The cha 
central figure, as Heracles is in the second part. The heroine of thers 
the Zrachiniae has been recognised by general consent as one of 
the most delicately beautiful creations in literature; and many 
who feel this charm will feel also that it can no more be 
described than the perfume of a flower. Perhaps in the poetry 
of the ancient world there is only one other woman who affects 
a modern mind in the same kind of way,—the maiden Nausicaa. 
We do not know how Deianeira may have been drawn by 
Archilochus or Pindar; but at least there are indications that 
the Deianeira of the old Aetolian legend was a being of a wholly 
different type from the Sophoclean. After her story had become 
interwoven with that of Heracles, her name, Δηϊάνειρα, was 
explained to mean, ‘the destroyer of a husband. But, in the 
pre-Dorian days when Aetolian legend first knew her, and when 
she had as yet nothing to do with Heracles, ‘ Deianeira’ meant 
‘the slayer of men’; it denoted an Amazonian character,—just 


1 The office of kindling the pyre was performed by Philoctetes; see on PA. 802 f. 
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as the Amazons themselves are called ἀντιάνειραι. A true 
bred princess of Aetolia, the land of warriors and hunters, this 
daughter of Oeneus ‘drove chariots, and gave heed to the things 
of war!’; her pursuits were like those which employed ‘the 
armed and iron maidenhood’ of Atalanta. 

How great a contrast to the Deianeira whom Sophocles 
has made immortal! She, indeed, is a perfect type of gentle 
womanhood ; her whole life has been in her home; a winning 
influence is felt by all who approach her; even Lichas, whose 
undivided zeal is for his master, shrinks from giving her 
pain. But there is no want of spirit or stamina in her nature. 
Indeed, a high and noble courage is the very spring of her 
gentleness; her generosity, her tender sympathy with in- 
experience and misfortune, are closely allied to that proud 
and delicate reserve which forbids her—after she has learned 
the truth about Iolé—to send any messages for her husband 
save those which assure him that her duties have been faithfully 
fulfilled, and that all is well with his household. From youth 
upwards she has endured constant anxieties, relieved only by 
gleams of happiness,—the rare and brief visits of Heracles to 
his home. She is devoted to him: but this appears less in any 
direct expression than in the habitual bent of her thoughts, and 
in a few words, devoid of conscious emphasis, which fall from 
her as if by accident. Thus the precepts of Nessus had dwelt 
in her memory, she says, ‘as if graven on bronze. And why? 
Because they concerned a possible safeguard of her chief treasure. 
Staying at home, amidst her lonely cares, she has heard of many 
a rival in those distant places to which Heracles has wandered. 
But she has not allowed such knowledge to become a root of 
bitterness. She has fixed her thoughts on what is great and 
noble in her husband; on his loyalty to a hard task, his fortitude 
under a cruel destiny: of his inconstancies she has striven to 
think as of ‘distempers, which love, and the discipline of 
sorrow, have taught her to condone. 

But at last the trial comes in a sharper form. After pro- 
tracted suspense, she is enraptured by tidings of her husband’s 

1 As Apollodorus says of her, 1. 8 ἃ 1: αὐτὴ δὲ ἡνιόχει καὶ τὰ κατὰ πόλεμον 
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safety ; and almost at the same moment she learns that his new 
mistress is henceforth to share her home. Even then her sweet 
magnanimity does not fail. Strong in the lessons of the past, 
she believes that she can apply them even here. She feels no 
anger against Iolé, no wish to hurt her; nay, Iolé is rather 
worthy of compassion, since she has been the innocent cause of 
ruin to her father’s house. 

In these first moments of discovery, the very acuteness of 
the pain produces a certain exaltation in Deianeira’s mind. But, 
when she has had more time to think, she feels the difference 
between this ordeal and everything which she has hitherto 
suffered. She is as far as ever from feeling anger or rancour. 
But will. it be possible to live under the same roof, while, with 
the slow months and years, her rival’s youth grows to the perfect 
flower, and her own life passes into autumn? Thinking of all 
this, she asks—not, ‘Could / bear it ?’—but, ‘What woman 
could bear it?’ 

She, whose patient self-control has sustained her so long, has 
come to a pass where it is a necessity of woman’s nature to 
find some remedy. Neither Iolé nor Heracles shall be harmed ; 
but she must try to reconquer her husband’s love. Having 
decided to use the ‘love-charm,’ she executes the resolve with 
feverish haste. The philtre is a last hope—nothing more. With 
visible trepidation, she imparts her plan to the Chorus. The 
robe has just been sent off, when an accident reveals the nature 
of the ‘love-charm.’ ‘Might she not have surmised this sooner, 
—it may be asked,—‘seeing from whom the gift came?’ But 
her simple faith in the Centaur’s precepts was thoroughly natural 
and characteristic. Her thoughts had never dwelt on 42m or his 
motive; they were absorbed in Heracles. Now that her hope 
has been changed into terror, she tells the maidens, that, if 
Heracles dies, she will die with him. In the scene which follows, 
she speaks only once after Hyllus has announced the calamity, 
and then it is to ask where he had found his father. 

Her silence at the end of her son’s narrative,—when, with his 
curse sounding in her ears, she turns away to enter the house,— 
is remarkable in one particular among the master-strokes of 
tragic effect. A reader feels it so powerfully that the best acting 
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could scarcely make it more impressive to a spectator. The 
reason of this is worth noticing, as a point of the dramatist’s art. 
When Hyllus ends his speech, we feel an eager wish that he 
could at once be made aware of his mother’s innocence. The 
Chorus gives expression to our wish :---' Why dost thou depart 
in silence?’ they say to Deianeira: ‘ Knowest thou not that thy 
silence pleads for thine accuser?’ And yet that silence is not 
broken. 

There is one famous passage in Deianeira’s part which has 
provoked some difference of opinion ; and as it has a bearing on 
the interpretation of her character, a few words must be said 
about it here. It is the passage in which she adjures Lichas to 
disclose the whole truth regarding Iolé. He need not be afraid, 
she says, of any vindictiveness on her part, towards Iolé or 
towards Heracles. She knows the inconstancy of the heart, 
and the irresistible power of Erés; has she not borne with 
much like this before’? According to some critics, she is here 
practising dissimulation, in order to draw a confession from 
Lichas; her real feeling is shown for the first time when, a little 
later, she tells the Chorus that the prospect before her is in- 
tolerable (v. 545). This theory used to derive some apparent 
support from an error in the ordinary texts. The lines, or some 
of them, in which the Messenger upbraids Lichas with his deceit, 
were wrongly given to Deianeira,—as they are in the Aldine 
edition. Hence La Harpe could describe the whole scene 
thus :— 

‘ Deianeira, irritated, reproaches Lichas with his perfidy ; she knows 
all, and will have him confess it; we hear the cry of jealousy; she 
becomes enraged; she threatens. Then she pretends to calm herself by 
degrees ; ‘she had resented only the attempt to deceive her; for, in 
fact, she is accustomed to pardon her husband’s infidelities.’ In the 
end, she manages so well that Lichas no longer feels bound to conceal 
a fact which after all,—as he says,—his master himself does not 
concea]?,’ 


It is now generally recognised that Deianeira says nothing 


1 Vv. 436—469. 
2 Quoted, with approval, by M. Patin, Etudes sur les tragiques grecs, vol. I. 
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between verse 400 and verse 436: the angry altercation is 
between Lichas and the Messenger. It would still be possible, 
however, to hold that, in her speech to Lichas, she is artfully 
disguising her jealousy. But surely there is a deeper truth to 
nature in those noble lines if we suppose that she means what 
she says to Lichas just as thoroughly as she means what she 
afterwards says to the Chorus. Only, when she is speaking to 
Lichas, she has not yet had time to realise all that the new 
trial involves ; she overrates, in all sincerity, her own power of 
suffering. If, on the other hand, her appeal to him was a 
stratagem, then true dramatic art would have given some hint, 
though ever so slight, of a moral falsetto: whereas, in fact, she 
says nothing that is not true; for she does pity Iolé; she has 
borne much from Heracles; she does mot mean to harm either 
of them. This is not the only instance in which Sophocles has 
shown us a courageous soul, first at high pressure, and then 
suffering a reaction; it is so with Antigone also, little as she 
otherwise resembles Deianeira’. 


§ 12. The Heracles of the Zvachiniae may be considered in Heracles. 
two distinct aspects,—relatively to that conception of the hero 
which he represents, and relatively to the place which he holds 
in the action of the play. 

In the first of these two aspects, the most significant point is 
the absence of any allusion to the hero’s apotheosis. He is the 
son of Zeus; but the ‘rest from labour’ which Zeus promised 
him is, in this play, death, and death alone. Here, then, we have 
the Homeric conception of Heracles. And this is in perfect 
harmony with the general tone of the Zvachiniae. The spirit 
in which the legend of Heracles is treated in this play is 
essentially the epic spirit. 

But if the very soul of the old Dorian tradition—the idea 
of immortality crowning mortal toil—is wanting, at least some 
archaic and distinctive traits of the Dorian hero have been 
preserved. One of these has perhaps not been noticed; it 
illustrates the poet’s tact. In the legends of south Thessaly, 
Heracles had come to be much associated with Apollo. Yet in 


1 See Introduction to the Antigone, p. xxx. 
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the Zrachiniae there is but one mention of Apollo,—where the 
Chorus briefly invokes him (v. 209). Throughout the play, 
Zeus is the god of Heracles, the ruler of his destiny, the sole 
recipient of his offerings. Nor is Delphi ever named; Heracles 
receives oracles either directly from Zeus, or from the inter- 
preters of Zeus at Dodona. This is thoroughly true to the spirit 
of the myth; and it is probable that the Dorian conception of 
Heracles was, in fact, older than the Dorian cult of Apollo’. 
The archaic conception of the hero’s mission is also preserved 
in its leading features; he is the purger of land and sea, the 
common benefactor of Hellenes, who goes uncomplainingly 
whithersoever his fate leads him. Conscious of his origin, he 
fears no foe, and is stronger than everything except his own 
passions. He has a Dorian scorn for lengthy or subtle speech 
(1121). It is bitter to him that sheer pain should force him 
to cry aloud: and he charges Hyllus that no lament shall be 
made by those who stand around his pyre. All this is in the 
strain of the old legend. One small touch recalls, for a moment, 
the Heracles of the satyr-plays (v. 268, nvix’ ἦν ὠνωμένος). On 
the other hand, the Omphalé incident, one of their favourite 
topics, is touched with delicate skill: Sophocles alludes only to 
the zasks done for her by the hero, as a punishment imposed 
by Zeus; there is no hint of sensuous debasement; and it is 
seen that the thrall was stung by his disgrace, even though that 
feeling was not the mainspring of his war upon Oechalia. 

The Heracles of the 7vachintae is thus not merely α hero of 
tragedy, who might equally well have been called, let us say, 
Ajax. He has a stamp of his own; he can be recognised as the 
hero of the Dorians. 

When, however, he is considered under the second of the 
two aspects indicated above,—that is, relatively to his place 
in the action of the play,—there is more room for criticism. 
During the first two-thirds of the piece, our interest is centred 


1 Apollo is the chief god of the Dorians in the historical age; and O. Miller 
(Dor., bk 11.) regards him as having been so before they left their earliest seats 
in northern Greece. On the other hand Wilamowitz (Eur. Her. 1. p. 265) holds, with 
greater probability, that the adoption of the old Hellenic Apollo by the Dorians dated 
only from the time when, moving southward, they became masters of Delphi. 
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in Deianeira. The sympathy which she wins is complete; she 
passes from the scene, broken-hearted, innocent, silent ; and 
presently we hear the news of her death. Meanwhile, we have 
been rather prepossessed against Heracles; he is a great 
hero; but his conduct to this brave, devoted, gentle wife has 
been what, in another than the son of Zeus, might be called 
brutal; and let no one too hastily assume that such a feeling 
is peculiar to the modern mind; it would probably have been 
shared, at least in a very large measure, by the poet’s Athenian 
audience. 

So, when, in the last third of the play, this hero at length 
appears, unstrung and shattered by physical torment,—helpless 
in the meshes of fate,—when we listen to his pathetic laments, 
and to that magnificent recital of his past achievements which 
ends with the prayer that he may live to rend his false wife in 
pieces ;—then we feel, indeed, all that is pitiable and terrible 
in this spectacle: but are there not many readers who, if they 
carried the analysis of their own feelings any further, would 
have to avow that the contemplation of his suffering and the 
thought of his past greatness leave them comparatively cold? 
Presently he learns that Deianeira was innocent, and that she is 
dead ; but he utters no word in revocation of his judgment upon 
her,—no word of affection for her memory: he merely averts 
all his thoughts from her, and concentrates them on the pre- 
paration for death. It is not enough to plead that any soften- 
ing would be out of keeping with the situation or with the man; 
we do not require him to be tender, but to be human. From a 
dramatic point of view, the fault is that he misses his chance of 
removing a great impediment to sympathy. 

The Deianeira of the Zvachiniae is dramatically effective 
in the very highest degree,—in a manner almost unique; the 
Heracles of the 7vachiniae, though grandly conceived, falls short 
of being perfectly effective ; and he does so, because he has to 
follow Deianeira. In a piece of which the catastrophe was to 
turn on the poisoned robe, and which was to end with the death 
of Heracles, that hero himself ought to have been the principal 
object of interest throughout. The artistic unity of the tragedy 
demanded this. But the Heracles of Dorian legend, even when 
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treated as mortal, is still no typical human being; he is at once 
above and below the noblest type of man. If, therefore, Heracles 
was truly to dominate the scene, it was requisite that the pathos 
of this unique being should not have to compete with the deepest 
pathos of humanity. For, in such a competition, the purely 
human interest, if fully developed by a great master, could not 
but prove the stronger, as being, in its essence, more tragic. 
And therefore there was only one way to secure a paramount 
effectiveness for the Heracles of the Zvachiniae. It was to place 
Deianeira more in the background; to make her also a less 
noble figure ; to qualify her graces of character with some less 
attractive features ; and, on the other hand, to bring out, in the 
amplest and most powerful manner, everything that is sublime 
and pathetic in the great hero’s destiny. 

In pointing out what seems to me the one serious defect 
of the Zvachiniae, a remark should be added. It is easy to 
believe that, on the stage, the Heracles part would be. far 
more effective than it is for readers. ‘As a _ representation 
of the extremity of a hero’s suffering, this scene stands pre- 
eminent among all tragedies. Let Salvini act the hero, and 
its power would instantly be recognised.’ That was the opinion 
of an accomplished judge in such matters, the late Mr Fleeming 
Jenkin’; and I, for one, certainly should not dispute it. The 
intrinsic merits of the Heracles part are great; and a Salvini, 
or even an actor who was not quite a Salvini, could, no doubt, 
make the spectacle most impressive. But, even if he could 
make it absorbing—so that we should think only of what 
was passing before our eyes, and not at all of what had gone 
before in the play, the episode of Deianeira—that might be 
merely an instance of theatrical effect prevailing over the 
dramatic conscience. It would not necessarily prove that the 
tragedy, viewed as a work of art,—and therefore viewed as a 
whole,—was not really liable to the criticism suggested above. 
However effective the Heracles scene might be on the stage, I 
cannot help suspecting that an attentive spectator, in full sym- 
pathy with the spirit of the best Greek work, would be apt to 


1 Papers Literary, Scientific, etc., by the late Fleeming Jenkin, F.R.S., LL.D., 
Ῥ. 23. (Longmans, 1887.) 
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feel, at the end, that he had seen two tragedies; one, which 
closed with the death of Deianeira, and was of consummate 
excellence ; then a second and shorter one, most pathetic, most 
powerful in its own way, but produced at a moral disadvantage. 
Yet, if this be indeed so, there is one consolation. A gain to 
the effect of the Heracles would have been dearly bought by 
any detriment to the unsurpassable beauty of the Deianeira. 


§ 13. Among the secondary parts, that of Hyllus has an im- Hyllus. 
portance which might easily be undervalued. It is he who most 
vividly expresses the twofold aspect of Deianeira’s action in 
sending the robe; the aspect which it wears for one who has 
seen only its dreadful result, without knowing its motive; and 
that which it assumes in the light of fuller knowledge. The 
first aspect is brought out when Hyllus describes the agonies 
of Heracles, and invokes a curse upon his mother; the second 
when, having learned her innocence and having stood beside 
her corpse, he has to listen to his father’s denunciations of 
her—so like those which he himself was lately uttering—until 
a pause permits him to vindicate her memory. This frank, 
impulsive youth is warmly loyal to both parents; to the gentle 
and dearly loved mother, whom he mourns too late ; and to the 
father, ‘the noblest man upon the earth, whose hard commands 
he obeys to the end, although those commands challenge a 
revolt of filial, even of natural, instincts,—seeming to him, 
indeed, almost like the promptings of Até. Thus, under that 
dark shadow, pierced by no ray from above, which rests upon 
the close of the drama, this thrice-tried son calls the gods to 
witness that his own will has been overruled. . With bitter 
anguish in his heart, he sees his father abandoned, as men must 
deem, by heaven; he is no longer the buoyant youth of the 
opening scene, but a man who must now take up the burden of 
a great inheritance, that Hyllus whom a grave and warlike race 
were to honour as the father of their kings, the ancestor of the 
Dorian Heracleidae. 


§ 14. The minor persons are portrayed with care and ani- The mino 
mation. Lichas is, before all things, the faithful henchman of PS" 
Heracles; but, like every one else, he feels the charm of 
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Deianeira, and is feebly anxious to spare her feelings. His 
well-meant attempt is somewhat maladroit, since he has already 
been so communicative to her neighbours; but we remark the 
ingenuity of the poet, who has here utilised the varying tradi- 
tions as to the motive of the war against Oechalia. Lichas 
exists only for his master; and there is a tragic fitness in his 
becoming the first victim of his master’s fate. It would be a 
mistake to conceive his death as a poetical retribution for his 
duplicity; since, even if he had told the truth at first, Deianeira 
would still have sent the robe. At worst he is only a rather 
poor creature, who becomes involved in the doom of his betters. 

The Messenger, with his interested zeal, afterwards dignified 
by his sturdy veracity, combines the traits of two similar persons 
in the Oedipus Tyrannus,—the Corinthian messenger, and the 
Theban shepherd who confutes him. The old Nurse, who 
counsels Deianeira in the first scene, and subsequently relates 
her death, interprets the affection which her mistress inspired in 
the household. As for the Trachinian maidens of the Chorus, 
their part is essentially relative to Deianeira; to them she con- 
fides her fears, or hopes; their odes reflect her anxieties, her 


* transient joy, and her despair. With her death, their function is 


The inci- 
lent of the 
‘obe. 


virtually at an end; after verse 970, they have only two utter- 
ances, both very brief (1044 f.; 1112 f.). 


§ 15. Among the difficulties of detail which the subject 
presented to a dramatist, not the least was that of the supposed 
‘love-charm. The operation of the hydra’s venom, like that of 
the poison in the wound of Philoctetes, is supernatural. Since, 
however, an innocent yet deliberate human agent intervenes 
between Nessus and Heracles, the poet was compelled to treat 
the incident with circumstance, and to invest it with just 
enough probability for the purpose of scenic effect. Sophocles 
has managed this by a simple but skilful device. He merely 
makes an dssumption which no spectator would pause to 
examine. ‘The hydra’s venom was such that erposure to heat 
must call it into activity.’ All is then easy. Nessus tells 
Deianeira that his gift, this infallible love-charm, must be kept 
in a cool and dark place. She tells us how scrupulously she 
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had observed this rule. She impresses it upon Lichas. The 
spectator knows that the robe is to be worn for the first time on 
an occasion of burnt sacrifice; and his anxiety is awakened. 

It is interesting to compare this episode with the parallel Compari- 
one in the Medea, where Glaucé, Jason’s new bride, is burnt to ke Medes 
death by the magic agency of the robe and diadem which 
Medea, the injured wife, had given her. We see at once that 
Euripides had a far easier task than Sophocles. No third 
person, no innocent yet deliberate agent, intervenes between 
Medea and Glaucé. The gifts come to Glaucé directly from 
the hands of the mighty enchantress; and they had come to 
the enchantress from her grandsire, the Sun-god himself. 

The garment of Heracles, like that of Glaucé, has naturally Supposed 
been claimed for the wardrobe of the solar myth. It is the .- 
glow which enwraps the dawn or the sunset. Then Jolé is ‘the 
violet cloud’ who is to marry the rising sun (Hyllus), when his 
precursor (Heracles) has sunk to rest upon a flaming couch. 

The servitude to Omphalé is the apparent descent of the sun 
(Heracles) from the zenith to the horizon. Deianeira is the 
darkness which awaits him in the west. Thus to explain a. 
story of varied human pathos, is at least to begin at the wrong 
end: it is to suppose myth-makers so intent on the sunrise and 
the sunset that men and women interested them primarily as 
symbols of those phenomena. Even the more limited theory, 
that Heracles was evolved from some older solar divinity, ill 
agrees with the central point of the fable——promotion, painfully 
won, from earth to heaven. Later Greeks identified their Heracles, 
in certain aspects, with Melkarth, the sun-god of Tyre: some 
moderns have derived him from Izdubar, the solar hero of ancient 
Babylon’. In both cases the analogy is confined to details: the 
essence of the Greek myth remains distinct. 


§ 16. The allusions in the Zvachtintae to oracles concerning The 
Heracles have sometimes been censured as obscure. But they le 
are not really so. Only two oracles are mentioned. (1) One was 
given to Heracles at Dodona, twelve years before the date at 
which the play begins, and said that, at the end of twelve years, 


1 This view is sensibly rejected by E. Meyer, Geschichte des Alterthums (Stuttgart, 
1884), p. 185. 
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he should have ‘rest.’ The term of twelve years is mentioned in 
verses 824 f. (where see the note). (2) The other oracle, noticed 
only in vv. 1159 Π., was given to Heracles by Zeus himself, at 
some still earlier moment; but when, and where, we are not 
told. It concerned the manner of his death; saying that he 
was to be slain by a dead foe. These oracles have sometimes 
been regarded as if they formed the only bond which holds the 
plot together; and it has accordingly been objected to the plot 
that its unity is of a merely mechanical nature’. The objection 
is ill-founded. The oracles have, indeed, a dramatic value, but 
it is of a different and a subordinate kind. At the outset of the 
play, the oracle concerning the twelve-years’ term serves as a 
motive for anxiety; it announces that some crisis is imminent. 
Towards the close, the two oracles combined show Heracles that 
his hour has come. 


ramatic §17. But the unity of the plot is independent of the ora- 

ucture- cles. It is effected by the love of Heracles for Iolé, which causes 
him to destroy Oechalia, and also causes Deianeira to send the 
robe; thus bringing the two episodes into a strict connection. 
Professor Campbell is, in my opinion, quite right when he says 
that ‘in point of dramatic structure the Trachiniae will bear 
comparison with the greatest of Sophoclean tragedies.’ For, 
even if, as I hold, the inferiority in dramatic interest of Heracles 
to Deianeira is such as to constitute a serious defect, this is not 
a defect of structure. It does not concern the manner in which 
the plot has been put together. It concerns something ante- 
cedent to the plot; namely, the conception of Heracles adopted 
by the poet, as compared with his conception of Deianeira. 
Given those two conceptions, the most perfect dramatic struc- 
ture could not save the interest in Heracles from being over- 
powered by the interest in Deianeira. 

nity of There is, however, one point in which the texture of the plot 

ted. © iS fairly open to criticism, though it is not a point of importance. 
The ‘unity of time’ has been disregarded with exceptional bold- 
ness. Hyllus goes to Euboea, witnesses the sacrifice there, and 
returns to Trachis, in a space of time measured by less than 


1 Wilamowitz, Eur. Her. 1. p. 384: ‘das drama nur kiimmerlich durch orakel- 
spriiche zu einer dusserlichen einheit zusammengehalten wird.’ 
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700 lines (vv. 93—734). Nay, Lichas, who leaves Trachis at 
verse 632, had reached Euboea before the sacrifice began. Many 
other examples show the habitual laxity of Greek dramatists, 
and the tolerance of Greek audiences, in this particular. But 
in the Zvachiniae the license has a special excuse. Amid 
the excitement, the alternations of hope and fear, which per- 
vade this play, the action hastens forward in a manner which 
leaves us no leisure to remark the feats of travelling per- 
formed by Hyllus and by Lichas. This is the case even with 
readers; much more would it be so with spectators. And here 
we may observe the subtlety of the poet, who has introduced 
two direct allusions to the passage of time. Lichas, about to 
start for Euboea, remarks that he has already stayed too long 
(v. 599); and the Chorus prays that the ship which is bringing 
Heracles ‘may not tarry’ (v. 655). This is like the art of a 
diplomatist who diverts suspicion by apparent frankness. 


§ 18. After the two dramas of the Attic masters, Heracles Seneca’s 
appears only once in the extant literature of ancient Tragedy. ... 
Seneca founded his Hercules Furens on the play of Euripides, and 
his Hercules Oetaeus on the play of Sophocles. It would be pro- 
fitless to institute a detailed comparison between the 7rachiniae 
and a work which Seneca, in the fashion of his day, composed 
rather as a rhetorical exercise than as a piece for the stage. 
Those who read it, with the Greek model present to their minds, 
can only wonder how the Roman’s brilliant gifts of expression, 
—which shine in epigram and, at moments, reach a true eleva- 
tion of sentiment,—could co-exist with such abject tastelessness, 
such extravagance of bombast, such insensibility to proportion. 

Yet, in one respect, a comparison is very interesting. If the 
Phaedra of the Hzppolytus has fared ill at Seneca’s hands, 
far worse is the transformation which he has effected in the 
Deianeira of the Zvachintae. The following lines describe The 
Deianeira’s behaviour when Iolé first arrives at Trachis :— oa 

Ut fulsit Tole, qualis innubis dies 

Purumve claris noctibus sidus micat, 

Stetit furenti similis ac torvum intuens 

Herculea coniux!,— 

1 Herc. Oet. 238 ff. 


‘he fable 
Art. 
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like ‘an Armenian tigress, the poet adds, or ‘a Maenad shaking 
the thyrsus. Then Deianeira prays Juno to torment Heracles 
with all imaginable plagues'; and finally avows her own readi- 
ness to kill him*. Certainly Seneca has protected our sympathy 
with the hero from competition; but the hero himself, bragging 
and whining by turns, fails to profit by that advantage. The 
Hercules Oetaeus became the model of Rotrou, in his tragedy 
entitled Hercule Mourant*; and also influenced, in a greater or 
less degree, several other French dramas on the same theme‘. 
It was inevitable that the Latin writer, rather than Sophocles, 
should be imitated by a French dramatist of the seventeenth 
century. Apart from this, however, the Deianeira of Seneca, 
considered as a general type, would be more truly congenial 
to the French stage. It was difficult for the Latin races to 
imagine a woman, supplanted in her husband’s love, who did 
not wish to kill somebody,—her rival, or her husband, or both. 
Ovid’s Deianeira is by no means so bad as Seneca’s; but she, 
too, has the impulse to destroy Iolé’. The Deianeira of the 
Trachiniae, with anguish in her soul,—intent on regaining her 
lord’s heart, but not angry, not malevolent towards him or 
towards Iolé,—this Deianeira is a creation of the Hellenic spirit, 
refined by the sweetness, the purity, the restrained strength 
of Athens at her best; if any one would see the spiritual 
kinswomen of this Deianeira, he must look: for them on the 
grave-reliefs of the Cerameicus. 


§ 19. The wide range of subjects or motives which the 
Heracles legends gave to Greek art of every period includes, of 
course, several episodes mentioned in the 7vachinzae ;—the com- 
bat of Heracles with Acheloiis; the death of Nessus; Heracles 
with the Eurytidae ; the death of Iphitus; the servitude to Om- 


1 Herc. Oet. 255 fff. 2 1b. 436. 

3 Published in 1632. Rotrou gave Heracles a successful rival in the affections of 
Iolé, a certain Arcas. The dying hero forbade Iolé to marry Arcas; but, after his 
apotheosis, he showed his magnanimity by descending from Olympus on purpose to 
revoke the veto. 

4M. Patin, Ztudes sur les trag. grecs, vol. 11. p. 89. 

5 Ovid Met. 9. 151. 
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phalé'. But, in relation to the legends of Heracles, Attic Tragedy, 
represented by the Mad Heracles and the Trachiniae, had no 
direct influence upon art, such as can be traced, for instance, in 
regard to Philoctetes. For the story of Heracles, artists drew 
upon other, generally older, sources of poetry or tradition. 
When, indeed, in Hellenistic and Roman times a degenerate 
Heracles became the type of a strong man easily enthralled by 
pleasure, a companion of the Bacchic thiasos or of the Erdtes?, 
then the art which desired to portray him often went for 
material to the theatre ; but such material was furnished by the 
Heracles of Comedy or of satyr-drama. It is not surprising, 
then, that the illustrations of the Zrachiniae which Greek art 
affords are only of a general kind. For example, each of the 
three successive forms assumed by the Acheloiis of the 77a- 
chiniae, when he was a suitor for Deianeira, can be separately 
identified in works of αγ But, though the fight of Heracles 
with Acheloiis was a subject often treated by artists, no extant 
representation of that combat corresponds precisely with the 
scene as described by Sophocles‘. 


§ 20. We have now considered the nature of the legendary Diction. 
material used in the 7rachiniae; the character of the treatment 


1 See Roscher’s Lericon der gr. und rim. Mythologie, where, under ‘ Herakles,’ 
the illustrations of the fable in art are fully treated by A. Furtwangler. He recog- 
nises Iphitus on a vase in the Louvre (no. 972), where Heracles is hurling a man 
from a κλίνη, apparently during a meal (p. 2233). Cp. Od. 25. 28: Heracles, in 
slaying Iphitus, οὐδὲ θεῶν ὅπυω yddoar’, οὐδὲ rpdwegar | τὴν δή οἱ παρέθηκεν. 
Sophocles follows the version according to which Iphitus was hurled from a high 
wall or tower (77. 273).—There is no certain example of Omphalé in art before 
the Hellenistic period (#56. p. 2234: cp. p. 2247). 

2 See Furtwangler, af. Roscher, p. 2248. 

3 See commentary on v. 11. 

+ The nearest approach to an illustration of the poet’s text is given by an archaic 
gem, now in the British Museum, first published (roughly) in King’s Ancient Gems, 
11. pl. 34, fig. 3. Mr A. S. Murray has kindly given me an impression of it. Yet 
even this diverges from Sophocles in three particulars. (1) On the gem, Acheloiis 
is the man-headed bull,—a frequent type, but not one of those specified by the poet. 
(z) Deianeira stands lamenting, close to the combatants ; whereas the poet describes 
her as sitting by a hill at some distance from the fray. (3) There is no trace of 
Aphrodité, whom Sophocles mentions as present with the combatants in the quality 
of umpire. 
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applied to it by the poet; and the principal features of the tragedy 
viewed as a work of dramatic art. An introduction to this play 
must also, however, take account of its style in a more limited 
sense,—the style of its poetical diction, the complexion of the 
language. For the details of this subject, reference must neces- 
sarily be made to the commentary on the text. But a few 
general observations may properly be offered here. 

It is a well-attested tradition, and one which can still be 


‘style of Partially verified, that the style of Sophocles, like that of many 


phocles. 


other great poets, was developed through successive phases, 
belonging to successive periods of his life. He himself, accord- 
ing to Plutarch’, distinguished three such phases. In the earliest, 
he had imitated the majesty, the pomp,—déyxos,—of Aeschylus. 
Next came the style which, in Plutarch’s notice, is described by 
the words, τὸ πικρὸν καὶ κατάτεχνον τῆς αὑτοῦ κατασκευῆς. This 
was a style marked by subtle elaboration, and, as a result of it, 
by τὸ πικρόν, ‘pungency, ‘incisiveness’; a style in which terse 
and polished force of expression drove home the ‘sting’ of word 
or phrase ;—as Eupolis,—to borrow an illustration from a differ- 
ent, yet cognate, province,—said that the incisive and highly 
wrought oratory of Pericles left its ‘sting’ in the minds of those 
who heard him: τὸ κέντρον ἐγκατέλιπε τοῖς ἀκροωμένοις. Such 
a style, with its affinities to an elevated and refined rhetoric, 
can be a source of great brilliancy and power in poetry; but its 
essential quality is not that which constitutes the highest ex- 
cellence of drama: its defect, for the purposes of drama, is that 
it is too suggestive of conscious effort in the artist; its tendency 
is to image 4zs mind somewhat too strongly in the persons whom 
he wishes to make live upon the scene. Hence we readily com- 
prehend the words in which Sophocles (according to Plutarch) 
defined the third, the final, phase of his style;—7ro τῆς λέξεως 
εἶδος ὅπερ ἐστὶν ἠθικώτατον καὶ βέλτιστον: ‘the kind of diction 


1 Mor. p.79 8B. (Πῶς ἄν ris αἴσθοιτο ἑαυτοῦ προκόπτοντος ἐπ᾽ ἀρετῇ, ο. 7.) ὥσπερ 
γὰρ ὁ Σοφοκλῆς ἔλεγε τὸν Αἰσχύλου διαπεπαιχὼς ὄγκο», εἶτα τὸ πικρὸν καὶ κατά- 
τεχ»νον τῆς αὑτοῦ κατασκευῆε, τρίτον ἤδη τὸ τῆς λέξεως μεταβάλλει» εἶδος ὅπερ ἑστὶν 
ἠθικώτατον καὶ βέλτιστο», οὕτως οἱ Φφιλοσοφοῦντες, Sray ἐκ τῶν πανηγυρικῶν καὶ 
κατατέχνων els τὸν ἁπτόμενον ἤθους καὶ πάθους λόγον καταβῶσιω, ἄρχορται τὴν ἀληθῆ 
προκοπὴν καὶ ἄτυφον προκόπτειν. 
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which is most expressive of character, and best’; that is, fittest 
to make each person of the drama seem a real human being; 
and best, therefore, for the purposes of a dramatist. 

The first of these three phases, the Aeschylean, is not trace- 
able in the extant work of Sophocles. Nor can it be said that 
any one of the seven tragedies represents the second style in 
a form which sharply distinguishes it from the third; that is, 
in a form from which the characteristic quality of the third 
style is absent. But, if the PAzloctetes, one of the very latest 
plays (409 ΕΒ.ς.), be taken as a standard of comparison, there, at 
least, is seen the perfection of the third style, the style which is 
‘expressive of character’; while there is less of visible and 
masterful art in language, less of τὸ πικρὸν καὶ κατάτεχνον, than 
appears, for example, in the Axtigone. 


§ 21. Nowhere is the poet’s ethical portraiture more delicately Distincti 
vivid than in the heroine of the Zvachiniae; and a sympathetic ... 
reader will feel that the language given to her might well be pe 
called ἠθικωτάτη λέξις. It is exquisitely moulded to the ex- nize. 
pression of her nature. Take, again, the scene where the 
Messenger, in Deianeira’s presence, taxes Lichas with deceit 
(vv. 393—435). The shades of language most skilfully charac- 
terise the three persons,—the gentle but resolute lady; the 
herald, nervously deferential to her, but angrily assertive of his 
dignity against his humble cross-examiner, the Messenger ; and 
lastly the Messenger himself, with his traits of blunt or familiar 
speech’. In this aspect, then, the Zvrachinzae shows, like the 
Philoctetes, the full excellence of the third style,—that which 
is ἠθικώτατον, ‘most expressive of character.’ 

But the Zvrachiniae combines this ethical charm of style 
with a highly elaborate manner in a certain class of passages. 
Every Greek tragedy contains at least one set speech, ῥῆσις, of 
the type usually spoken by a messenger who relates a cata- 
strophe. In such speeches, which were really short excursions 


of drama into the region of epos, the dramatist was convention- 


1 One of these traits is notable,—the ποίαν δὀκησιν; (427). This use of ποῖος, 
a common colloquialism, occurs in only one other passage of Tragedy, and that is 
in a late play of Euripides (Helen. 566; 412 B.C.). 
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ally free to use any measure of rhetorical elaboration, however 
unsuitable it might be to the person of the speaker; some of 
the most elaborate ῥήσεις are delivered by servants. Now, it is 
a peculiarity of the Zrachiniae that, beside two speeches which 
are normal examples of this class,—the speech of Hyllus (vv. 
749—812), and that of the Nurse (vv. 899—946),—it contains 
a remarkable number of other passages which are closely akin 
to that class. Such are the following short narratives ;—Lichas 
recounts the recent deeds of his master (248—290); Deianeira 
relates her meeting with Nessus (§31—587); and describes the 
occurrence which rouses her fears concerning the ‘ love-charm’ 
(672—722): such, also, is the great speech of Heracles (1046— 
1111). Altogether, about one fourth of the play consists of 
passages which invited or demanded this high elaboration of 
style, usually reserved for very exceptional moments. It is no 
accident that the element of narrative in the Zvrachinzae is so 
abnormally large; the cause lies in the nature of the fable 
itself, and is independent of the circumstance that an epic poem, 
the Capture of Oechalia, was probably one of the chief sources. 
In narrative or description Sophocles exhibits, as a rule, two 
characteristics; he is remarkably terse; and he has a bold but 
artistic originality of phrase, often in a manner which resembles 
that of Vergil. If the passages just cited from the 7rachinzae 
are compared with their only proper analogues, the set ῥήσεις 
of the poet’s other plays, it will be felt that, with allowance for 
differences of degree, the essential quality of style is the same; 
the greater frequency of it is the distinction of the 7vackhznzae. 
This play, like the PAzloctetes, is mainly an example of that 
Sophoclean manner which tradition calls the third or ripest,—the 
manner ‘best fitted to express character.’ But, owing to special 
causes, it also gives striking prominence to the dominant trait 
of the poet’s ‘second’ manner, elaborate and incisive force of 
phrase,—76 πικρὸν καὶ κατάτεχνον. This is a peculiar com- 
bination of elements; and it tends to make a reader feel that 
the style of the Zrachiniae is somehow, as a whole, unlike the 
style found in any one of the other six plays. From that 
feeling, it has been an easy, but hasty, step to the inference 
that the manner of this play is unworthy of the master; that it 
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shows the immaturity of youth, or the feebleness of age; or 
even that it is altogether foreign to him, and must have pro- 
ceeded from some inferior hand’. 


§ 22. The extent to which the Zrachiniae shows the influ- 
ence of Euripides has sometimes been exaggerated. Stress has 
been laid especially on the form of the prologue; Deianeira 
opens the play with a speech of some length, in which she 
incidentally relates certain previous events. But here we must 
distinguish. The prologue of the Zrachiniae is Euripidean only 
in so far as it is partly historical ; it is utterly unlike the typical 
prologues of Euripides in being dramatic. For, in the first 
place, Deianeira’s speech is no soliloquy,—though it is true that 
she is rather communing with her own thoughts than directly 
addressing the Nurse; it gives the cue for the Nurse’s suggestion 
that Hyllus should be sent to seek his father, and thus serves to 
set the drama in motion. Secondly, it is dramatic as illustrating 
the mind of Deianeira herself,—that mind which is to govern 
the subsequent action?. Even with regard to this prologue, the 
inner contrast between the two poets is more significant than 
the resemblance. Nor can it be said that the general style of 
the play shows any pervading influence of the supposed kind. 
There are a few coincidences of phrase between verses of the 
Trachintae and verses of Euripides*; but they are trivial; and, 


1 See above, § 1, notes 1, 2, 3. 

2 Schlegel’s criticism (§ 1, n. 3) was the inspiration of a short ‘programm’ 
published at Cleve (Prussia) in 1830 by C. A. M. Axt, Commentatio critica qua 
Trachiniarum Sophoctleae prologum subdttitium esse demonstratur. Axt uses the term 
‘prologue,’ not in the Greek sense (i.e. to denote vv. 1—g3), but only with reference 
to Deianeira’s speech, vv. 1—48. He holds that the play ought to begin at v. 49, 
with the speech of the τροφός. 

3 (1) Zr. 542 (Deianeira speaks,) τοιάδ᾽ Ἡρακλῆς | οἰκούρι ἀντέπεμψε τοῦ μακροῦ 
χρόνου: cp. Eur. {7. &. 1373 (Megara speaks,) μακρὰς διαντλοῦσ᾽ ἐν δόµοις olxouplas. 
(2) Zr. 1096 διφυᾶ 7° ἅμικτον ἱπποβάμονα στρατὸν | θηρῶν», ὑβριστήν, ἄνομον: cp. 
Eur. ᾖ7. F. 181 τετρασκελές θ᾽ ὕβρισμα, Κενταύρων γένος. (3) Zr. 1101 ἄλλων τε 
µόχθων µυρίων ἐγευσάμην: cp. Eur. H. F. 1353 καὶ γὰρ πόνων δή µυρίων ἐγευσάμην. 
[Wilamowitz, vol. II. p. 278, assumes that Soph. has borrowed this use of γεύοµαι 
from Eur.: but Soph. had already said in «42Η. 1005, ἐμπύρων ἐγευόμη».] (4) 77. 
1112 ὦ τλῆμον Ἑλλὰς κ.τ.λ.: cp. Eur. H. F. 877 µέλεος Ἑλλάς, d τὸν evepyéray | 
ἀποβαλεῖς. 


In Zr. 764 κὀσμῳφ τε χαίρων καὶ στολῇ may, I think, be a reminiscence of Eur. 


Supposed 


influence: 


Euripides 
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even if it were certain that in all of them Sophocles was the 
debtor, they would merely illustrate a fact which is unquestioned. 
He was well acquainted with the works of Euripides, and ad- 
mired them; in his later years, they influenced him in details of 
language and of versification. But the style of Sophocles, so far 
as extant work shows, always preserved a thoroughly distinctive 
character. Certainly the Zrachiniae is no exception to that 
rule; and not merely the style, but the whole mind which 
appears there, attests the authorship. 


Med. 1165 (in a similar episode), δώροις ὑπερχαίρουσα. And 7r. 416, Aéy', εἴ τι 
χρῄήζεις καὶ γὰρ ob σιγηλὸς el, is an echo of Eur. Suppl. 567 (421 B.C.), Ady, εἴ τι 
βούλει καὶ γὰρ οὐ σιγηλὸς el. 
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§ 1. TWELVE of the mss., other than L, to which reference is made MSS. 
in the critical notes, have been described in former volumes (Oecd. Zyr., 
Introd., pp. lui ff., 2nd ed.: Oecd. Col., p. xlix, 2nd ed.: Psd, p. xlv): 
viz., the Parisian A, B, K, T: the Florentine Lc, 13 R: the Venetian 
V, V?, V*: the Roman Vat.: and the London Πατ]. The last-named 
was collated by Porson with the text of the Zvachiniae in the ed. of 
Sophocles by Thomas Johnson (an. 1708); the collation is given in 
Porson’s Adversaria, p. 177. There remains only a Venetian Ms., cod. 
617 in the Library of St Mark, cited at verse 23, from the collation of 
Vladimir Subkoff in his edition of the Zvachintae (Moscow, 1879), for 
θακών. It is described by him as ‘chartaceus, saec. xiv et xv’; and he 
designates it by the letter E. Besides E, Subkoff used eleven other 
MSS., viz. L, and ten of the twelve named above, the two exceptions 
being V and V*. Our L? is designated by him as M: Lec, as N: V’%, as 
V: Vat, as v.: Πατ]. as 4 As a contribution to an intricate and 
obscure subject, it is interesting to notice the view as to the relationships 
of his twelve Mss. to which he was led as the result of work on this play. 
He would distinguish three families: (1) L? and K are transcripts of L 
{though Hinck denies this as regards 113). (2) R and Harl. are closely 
akin to A, the basis of the Aldine text. (3) Lc, B, V’, E, Vat., and T 
{representing the Triclinian recension) form a third family, of which the 
common characteristic is a larger element of Byzantine correction: 
while, within this family, a closer kinship unites (2) Lc and B, (4) V°, 
E, and Vat. He recognises the marked superiority of L to all the other 
Mss., but finds no proof that it is their common parent. (See Oecd. 7;., 
p. liv, 2nd ed.) 


82. With regard to the readings of L, and its peculiarities as a Ms., 
some points of interest will be found in the critical notes on vv. 329, 


sholia. 


iterpola- 
m. 
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368, 403, 463, 468, 767, 1091, 1176, 1265. The first corrector (S) has 
in four instances supplied a verse which the scribe had accidentally 
omitted (177, added in the text, being the last line of p. 66 B,—a case 
like PR. 1263: 445, 536, 705, added in the margin). In 1040, how- 
ever, the words ὦ διὸσ αὐθαίμων, omitted from the text, have been added 
in the margin by the scribe himself. There is one passage, vv. 383— 
433, where scribe and corrector alike have left part of the dialogue in 
disorder, through omitting or confusing the indications of persons. Thus 
at 383 L omits XO.: XO. (instead of ATI.) is prefixed to 390: AT, 
(instead of AI.) to 397 and 399: while in 402—433 the persons are 
either not marked, or marked wrongly. The result can be traced in 
modern literary criticism: see above, p. xxxiv. | 


§ 3. The scholia in L on wv. 119, 120 preserve the true reading 
ἀναμπλάκητον, corrupted in the MSS. to αμπλάκητον. There are two 
other places where the scholiast gives at least the hint by which a lost 
reading can be restored. In ν. 399 his διηγήσοµαι indicates that in v. 
398 the νέµεις of the Mss. ought to be νεμες. And in 602 the schol.’s 
notice, yp. ἀὐφῆ ἀντὶ τοῦ λεπτοῦφῆ, helped Wunder’s correction of εὐὐφῆ 
into ravavdy. 


§ 4. In wv. ὃλ- ὃς there is a clear case of interpolation :---- 
nvik ἢ σεσωσµεθα 
[ῆ πίπτοµεν cov πατρὸς ἐξολωλότος] 
κείνου βίον σώσαντος, ἢ οἰχόμεσθ apa. 
Another probable instance (as I think with Hartung) occurs in wv. 
362 ff. :— 
ἐπιστρατεύει πατρίδα [τὴν ταύτης, ἐν 7 
τὸν Ἐθρυτον rovd εἶπε δεσπόζειν θρόνων, 
κτείνει 7 ἄνακτα πατέρα] τῆσδε καὶ πόλιν 
ἔπερσε. 
(See commentary.) Besides these verses, many others—not fewer than 
about 120 in all—have been suspected or rejected by various commen- 
tators; often, apparently, on the general ground that anything 1s 
suspicious which is not indispensable. Thus Nauck, in condemning 
four verses (932—935)—-verses full of pathos and beauty, and free from 
any real offence against Greek poetical idiom—writes :—‘ Diese enthehr- 
dichen und in sprachlicher Hinsicht vielfach Anstoss erregenden Verse 
werden von V. Jernstedt wohl mit Recht als interpolirt bezeichnet.’ Let 
the reader examine the passage for himself, and judge. It is to be 
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regretted when a habit of mind such as might be fostered by the 
habitual composition of telegrams is applied to the textual criticism of 
poetry—or, indeed, of prose. Yet it is nght that students should have 
notice as to what verses of the play have been suspected or condemned 
by scholars of mark. I cannot vouch for the completeness of the 
following ‘black list,’ but I believe that it is nearly complete :— 


17 Bergk. 24 f. Schenkl (after Dobree). 25 Hartung and Nauck. 43 Dindorf. 
44—48 Wunder. 80f. Nauck would reduce these two vv. to one. 88 f. Dindorf. 
150—152 Dindorf. (Wecklein suspects only v. 150.) 166—168 Dindorf. 169 f. 
Bergk. 170 Wunder and Dindorf. 252 f. Wunder. 264 f. (πολλὰ δ᾽...χεροῖν μὲν) 
Bergk and Jernstedt. 280 Deventer and Zippmann. 295 Dindorf and Nauck (after 
Wunder). ἃοι f. Hense and Nauck. 305 G. H. Miiller. 321 Nauck (with τίς 
ef for ἐπεὶ in 320). 322 f. Nauck would reduce these two vv. to one. 336 Hense 
and Nauck (omitting 7’ after ὧν in 337). 356 f. Wunder and Blaydes. 362 f. 
Wunder and Blaydes. 394 Herwerden and Hense. 444 Wunder and Nauck. 488 f. 
Dindorf. 526—530 Wunder and Bergk. 584—587 Dindorf. 585 Wunder and 
Nauck. 596 f. Dindorf. 601 Nauck and Wecklein. 602 f. Paley. 628 Nauck 
and Wecklein. 680 f. (Κένταυρος...γλωχῖνι) Nauck. 684 Wunder and Wecklein. 
όρο Wunder. 696 Wunder. (Dobree and Wecklein suspect the v.) 712 f. Nauck. 
732 Hense. 735 Nauck and Wecklein. 743 Hense (proposing γύναι for τὸ γὰρ 
in 742). 746 f. (βαρεῖαν...πατρὸς) Deventer and Hense. 781 f. Meineke. 791 f. 
Nauck would reduce these two vv. to one. 798 Schenkl. 801 f. Bergk. 875 ff. 
Bergk (without defining the limit: p. lix of his ed.). 893—8 95 Wunder. go7—g11 
Wecklein. (L. Dindorf had suspected ν. 911.) 924 f. (9 χρυσήλατος...περονίς) 
Herwerden. 932—935 Jernstedt and Nauck. 943—946 Meineke. 998 f. (τόδ’... 
καταδερχθῆναι) Wunder. 1060 Nauck and Wecklein. 1107 f. Nauck would reduce 
these two vv. toone. 1314 f. Bergk would omit one of these two vv. 1144 Hense. 
1156 Nauck (with δέ σοι for 5 ὅσοι in 1155). 1165 Nauck (after Dobree). 1173 
Axt and Nauck. 1195—1198 Wunder. 1267 L. Dindorf. 1270—1274 Hense. 
1275—1278 Hartung and F. Ritter. 


§ 5. Hermann (1st ed. p. xiv) propounded a theory that the The theo: 
Trachiniae once existed in two different recensions. He thus sought to ο 
explain the fact that in one or two places the text found in our mss, of 
Sophocles differs from that of ancient citations: see 12 f., and 787 f., 
with the notes there. In some other passages he saw traces of the two 
recensions having become mixed: thus verse 84, 7 πίπτοµεν cod πατρὸς 
ἐξολωλότος, belonged to one recension, and verse ὃς, κείνου βίον σω- 
σαντος, 7 οἰχόμεσθ ἅμα, to the other. Similarly verses 293, 294 were a 
substitute for v. 295; vv. 523—525, for vv. 526—528; etc. A similar 
view is expressed by Bergk, in the ‘Adnotatio Critica’ to his ed. of 
Sophocles, pp. Ivii ff. Thus he thinks that vv. 801, 802 and 1144, 1145 
belong to the second recension ; while in vv. 1114, 1115, and especially 
in part of the dialogue between the Chorus and the Nurse (875 ff.), he 
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like ‘an Armenian tigress, the poet adds, or ‘a Maenad shaking 
the thyrsus.. Then Deianeira prays Juno to torment Heracles 
with all imaginable plagues!; and finally avows her own readi- 
ness to kill him*. Certainly Seneca has protected our sympathy 
with the hero from competition; but the hero himself, bragging 
and whining by turns, fails to profit by that advantage. The 
Flercules Oetaeus became the model of Rotrou, in his tragedy 
entitled Hercule Mourant*; and also influenced, in a greater or 
less degree, several other French dramas on the same theme‘. 
It was inevitable that the Latin writer, rather than Sophocles, 
should be imitated by a French dramatist of the seventeenth 
century. Apart from this, however, the Deianeira of Seneca, 
considered as a general type, would be more truly congenial 
to the French stage. It was difficult for the Latin races to 
imagine a woman, supplanted in her husband’s love, who did 
not wish to kill somebody,—her rival, or her husband, or both. 
Ovid’s Deianeira is by no means so bad as Seneca’s; but she, 
too, has the impulse to destroy Iole’. The Deianeira of the 
Trachintae, with anguish in her soul,—intent on regaining her 
lord’s heart, but not angry, not malevolent towards him or 
towards Iolé,—this Deianeira is a creation of the Hellenic spirit, 
refined by the sweetness, the purity, the restrained strength 
of Athens at her best; if any one would see the spiritual 
kinswomen of this Deianeira, he must look for them on the 
orave-reliefs of the Cerameicus, 


§ 19. The wide range of subjects or motives which the 
Heracles legends gave to Greek art of every period includes, of 
course, several episodes mentioned in the Zrachinzae ;—the com- 
bat of Heracles with Acheloiis; the death of Nessus; Heracles 
with the Eurytidae ; the death of Iphitus; the servitude to Om- 


1 Herc. Oet. 2855 ff. 2 1b. 436. 

3 Published in 1632. Rotrou gave Heracles a successful rival in the affections of 
Tolé, a certain Arcas. The dying hero forbade Iolé to marry Arcas; but, after his 
apotheosis, he showed his magnanimity by descending from Olympus on purpose to 
revoke the veto. 

4M. Patin, Etudes sur les trag. grecs, vol. . p. 89. 

5 Ovid Met. 9. 151. 
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phalé?, But, in relation to the legends of Heracles, Attic Tragedy, 
represented by the Mad Heracles and the Trachintae, had no 
direct influence upon art, such as can be traced, for instance, in 
regard to Philoctetes. For the story of Heracles, artists drew 
upon other, generally older, sources of poetry or tradition. 
When, indeed, in Hellenistic and Roman times a degenerate 
Heracles became the type of a strong man easily enthralled by 
pleasure, a companion of the Bacchic thiasos or of the Erdtes?, 
then the art which desired to portray him often went for 
material to the theatre ; but such material was furnished by the 
Heracles of Comedy or of satyr-drama. It is not surprising, 
then, that the illustrations of the Zvachiniae which Greek art 
affords are only of a general kind. For example, each of the 
three successive forms assumed by the Achelotis of the 77α- 
chiniae, when he was a suitor for Deianeira, can be separately 
identified in works of art. But, though the fight of Heracles 
with Acheloiis was a subject often treated by artists, no extant 
representation of that combat corresponds precisely with the 
scene as described by Sophocles‘. 


§ 20. We have now considered the nature of the legendary Diction. 
material used in the 7vachiniae, the character of the treatment 


1 See Roscher’s Lexicon der gr. und rim. Mythologie, where, under ‘ Herakles,’ 
the illustrations of the fable in art are fully treated by A. Furtwangler. He recog- 
nises Iphitus on a vase in the Louvre (no. 972), where Heracles is hurling a man 
from a κλίνη, apparently during a meal (p. 2233). Cp. Od. 11. 28: Heracles, in 
slaying Iphitus, οὐδὲ θεῶν ὅπιν ᾖδέσατ᾽, οὐδὲ τράπεζαν | τὴν δή οἱ παρέθηκεν. 
Sophocles follows the version according to which Iphitus was hurled from a high 
wall or tower (7. 273).—There is no certain example of Omphalé in art before 
the Hellenistic period (46. p. 2234: cp. p. 2247). 

2 See Furtwangler, af. Roscher, p. 2248. 

8 See commentary on v. 11. 

4 The nearest approach to an illustration of the poet’s text is given by an archaic 
gem, now in the British Museum, first published (roughly) in King’s Azcient Gems, 
11. pl. 34, fig. 3. Mr A. S. Murray has kindly given me an impression of it. Yet 
even this diverges from Sophocles in three particulars. (1) On the gem, Acheloiis 
is the man-headed bull,—a frequent type, but not one of those specified by the poet. 
(2) Deianeira stands lamenting, close to the combatants; whereas the poet describes 
her as sitting by a hill at some distance from the fray. (3) There is no trace of 
Aphrodité, whom Sophocles mentions as present with the combatants in the quality 
of umpire. 
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applied to it by the poet; and the principal features of the tragedy 
viewed as a work of dramatic art. An introduction to this play 
must also, however, take account of its style in a more limited 
sense,—the style of its poetical diction, the complexion of the 
language. For the details of this subject, reference must neces- 
sarily be made to the commentary on the text. But a few 
general observations may properly be offered here. 

It is a well-attested tradition, and one which can still be 
partially verified, that the style of Sophocles, like that of many 
other great poets, was developed through successive phases, 
belonging to successive periods of his life. He himself, accord- 
ing to Plutarch’, distinguished three such phases. In the earliest, 
he had imitated the majesty, the pomp,—déyxos,—of Aeschylus. 
Next came the style which, in Plutarch’s notice, is described by 
the words, τὸ πικρὸν καὶ κατάτεχνον τῆς αὑτοῦ κατασκευῆς. This 
was a style marked by subtle elaboration, and, as a result of it, 
by τὸ πικρὀν, ‘pungency,’ ‘incisiveness’; a style in which terse 
and polished force of expression drove home the ‘sting’ of word 
or phrase ;—as Eupolis,—to borrow an illustration from a differ- 
ent, yet cognate, province,—said that the incisive and highly 
wrought oratory of Pericles left its ‘sting’ in the minds of those 
who heard him: τὸ κέντρον ἐγκατέλιπε τοῖς ἀκροωμένοις. Such 
a style, with its affinities to an elevated and refined rhetoric, 
can be a source of great brilliancy and power in poetry; but its 
essential quality is not that which constitutes the highest ex- 
cellence of drama: its defect, for the purposes of drama, is that 
it is too suggestive of conscious effort in the artist; its tendency 
is to image 4zs mind somewhat too strongly in the persons whom 
he wishes to make live upon the scene. Hence we readily com- 
prehend the words in which Sophocles (according to Plutarch) 
defined the third, the final, phase of his style;—ro τῆς λέξεως 
εἶδος ὅπερ ἐστὶν ἠθικώτατον καὶ βέλτιστον: ‘the kind of diction 


1 Vor. p.79 B. (Ids ἄν τις αἴσθοιτο ἑαυτοῦ προκόπτοντος ἐπ᾽ ἀρετῆ, ο. ].) ὥσπερ 
γὰρ 6 Σοφοακλῆς ἔλεγε τὸν Αἰσχύλου διαπεπαιχὼς ὄγκο», εἶτα τὸ πικρὸν καὶ κατά- 
τεχνον τῆς αὐτοῦ κατασκευῆς, τρίτον ἤδη τὸ τῆς λέξεως µεταβάλλειν εἶδος ὅπερ ἐστὺν 
ἠθικώτατον καὶ βέλτιστο», οὕτως οἱ φιλοσοφοῦντες, ὅταν ἐκ τῶν πανηγυρικῶν καὶ 
κατατέχνων cis τὸν ἁπτόμενον ἤθους καὶ πάθους λόγον καταβῶσω, ἄρχονται τὴν ἀληθῆ 
πρακοπὴν καὶ ἄτυφον προκόπτει». 
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which is most expressive of character, and best’; that is, fittest 
to make each person of the drama seem a real human being; 
and best, therefore, for the purposes of a dramatist. 

The first of these three phases, the Aeschylean, is not trace- 
able in the extant work of Sophocles. Nor can it be said that 
any one of the seven tragedies represents the second style in 
a form which sharply distinguishes it from the third; that is, 
in a form from which the characteristic quality of the third 
style is absent. But, if the Pzloctetes, one of the very latest 
plays (409 B.C.), be taken as a standard of comparison, there, at 
least, is seen the perfection of the third style, the style which is 
‘expressive of character’; while there is less of visible and 
masterful art in language, less of τὸ πικρὸν καὶ κατάτεχνον, than 
appears, for example, in the Antzgone. 


§ 21. Nowhere is the poet’s ethical portraiture more delicately Distincti 
vivid than in the heroine of the Zvachinzae ; and a sympathetic eae 
reader will feel that the language given to her might well be - 
called ἠθικωτάτη λέξις. It is exquisitely moulded to the ex- ας. 
pression of her nature. Take, again, the scene where the 
Messenger, in Deianeira’s presence, taxes Lichas with deceit 
(vv. 393—435). The shades of language most skilfully charac- 
terise the three persons,—the gentle but resolute lady; the 
herald, nervously deferential to her, but angrily assertive of his 
dignity against his humble cross-examiner, the Messenger; and 
lastly the Messenger himself, with his traits of blunt or familiar 
speech’, In this aspect, then, the Zvachiniae shows, like the 
Philoctetes, the full excellence of the third style,—that which 
is ἠθικώτατον, ‘most expressive of character.’ 

But the Zvachintae combines this ethical charm of style 
with a highly elaborate manner in a certain class of passages. 
Every Greek tragedy contains at least one set speech, ῥῆσις, of 
the type usually spoken by a messenger who relates a cata- 
strophe. In such speeches, which were really short excursions 


of drama into the region of epos, the dramatist was convention- 


1 One of these traits is notable,—the wolay δόκησιν; (427). This use of ποῖος, 
a common colloquialism, occurs in only one other passage of Tragedy, and that is 
in a late play of Euripides (Helen. 566; 412 B.C.). 
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ally free to use any measure of rhetorical elaboration, however 
unsuitable it might be to the person of the speaker; some of 
the most elaborate ῥήσεις are delivered by servants. Now, it is 
a peculiarity of the Zvachiniae that, beside two speeches which 
are normal examples of this class,—the speech of Hyllus (vv. 
749—812), and that of the Nurse (vv. 899—946),—it contains 
a remarkable number of other passages which are closely akin 
to that class. Such are the following short narratives ;—Lichas 
recounts the recent deeds of his master (248—290); Deianeira 
relates her meeting with Nessus (531—587); and describes the 
occurrence which rouses her fears concerning the ‘ love-charm’ 
(672---722): such, also, is the great speech of Heracles (1046— 
I111). Altogether, about one fourth of the play consists of 
passages which invited or demanded this high elaboration of 
style, usually reserved for very exceptional moments. It is no 
accident that the element of narrative in the Zvachiniae is so 
abnormally large; the cause lies in the nature of the fable 
itself, and is independent of the circumstance that an epic poem, 
the Capture of Oechalia, was probably one of the chief sources. 
In narrative or description Sophocles exhibits, as a rule, two 
characteristics ; he is remarkably terse; and he has a bold but 
artistic originality of phrase, often in a manner which resembles 
that of Vergil. If the passages just cited from the 7vachznzae 
are compared with their only proper analogues, the set ῥήσεις 
of the poet’s other plays, it will be felt that, with allowance for 
differences of degree, the essential quality of style is the same; 
the greater frequency of it is the distinction of the Zvachznzae. 
This play, like the PAzloctetes, is mainly an example of that 
Sophoclean manner which tradition calls the third or ripest,—the 
manner ‘ best fitted to express character.’ But, owing to special 
causes, it also gives striking prominence to the dominant trait 
of the poet’s ‘second’ manner, elaborate and incisive force of 
phrase,—ro πικρὸν καὶ κατάτεχνον. This is a peculiar com- 
bination of elements; and it tends to make a reader feel that 
the style of the 7rachiniae is somehow, as a whole, unlike the 
style found in any one of the other six plays. From that 
feeling, it has been an easy, but hasty, step to the inference 
that the manner of this play is unworthy of the master; that it 
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shows the immaturity of youth, or the feebleness of age; or 
even that it is altogether foreign to him, and must have pro- 
ceeded from some inferior hand’. 


§ 22. The extent to which the 7rachiniae shows the influ- 
ence of Euripides has sometimes been exaggerated. Stress has 
been laid especially on the form of the prologue; Deianeira 
opens the play with a speech of some length, in which she 
incidentally relates certain previous events. But here we must 
distinguish. The prologue of the 7vachiniae is Euripidean only 
in so far as it is partly historical; it is utterly unlike the typical 
prologues of Euripides in being dramatic. For, in the first 
place, Deianeira’s speech is no soliloquy,—though it is true that 
she is rather communing with her own thoughts than directly 
addressing the Nurse; it gives the cue for the Nurse’s suggestion 
that Hyllus should be sent to seek his father, and thus serves to 
set the drama in motion. Secondly, it is dramatic as illustrating 
the mind of Deianeira herself,—that mind which is to govern 
the subsequent action?» Even with regard to this prologue, the 
inner contrast between the two poets is more significant than 
the resemblance. Nor can it be said that the general style of 
the play shows any pervading influence of the supposed kind. 
There are a few coincidences of phrase between verses of the 
Trachiniae and verses of Euripides*; but they are trivial; and, 


1 See above, § 1, notes 1, 2, 3. 

2 Schlegel’s criticism (§ 1, n. 3) was the inspiration of a short ‘programm’ 
published at Cleve (Prussia) in 1830 by C. A. M. Axt, Commentatio critica qua 
Trachiniarum Sophocleae prologum subdititium esse demonstratur. Axt uses the term 
‘prologue,’ not in the Greek sense (i.e. to denote vv. r—g3), but only with reference 
to Deianeira’s speech, vv. r—48. He holds that the play ought to begin at v. 49, 
with the speech of the τροφός». 

5 (1) Zr. 542 (Deianeira speaks,) τοιάδ᾽ Ἡρακλῆς | οἰκούρι ἀντέπεμψε τοῦ μακροῦ 
χρόνου: cp. Eur. #. δ. 1373 (Megara speaks,) µακρὰς διαρτλοῦσ᾽ ἐν δόµοις οἰκουρίας. 
(2) Zr. 1096 διφυᾶ 7’ ἄμικτον ἱπποβάμονα στρατὸν | θηρῶ», ὑβριστήν, ἄνομον: cp. 
Eur. {7. F. 181 τετρασκελές ϐ᾽ ὕβρισμα, Κενταύρων yévos. (3) Zr. 1101 ἄλλων τε 
µόχθων µυρίων ἐγευσάμην: cp. Eur. H. F. 1353 καὶ γὰρ πόνων δὴ µυρίων ἐγευσάμην. 
[Wilamowitz, vol. 11. p. 278, assumes that Soph. has borrowed this use of γεύομαι 
from Eur.: but Soph. had already said in «42Η. 1005, ἐμπύρων ἐγευόμην.] (4) 77. 


@ 


1112 ὦ τλῆμον Ἑλλὰς κ.τ.λ.: cp. Eur. H. F. 877 µέλεο  ἙἛλλάς, ἃ τὸν εὐεργέτα» | 
ἀποβαλεῖς. 


In 77. 764 κόσμῳ τε χαίρων καὶ στολῇ may, I think, be a reminiscence of Eur. 
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even if it were certain that in all of them Sophocles was the 
debtor, they would merely illustrate a fact which is unquestioned. 
He was well acquainted with the works of Euripides, and ad- 
mired them ; in his later years, they influenced him in details of 
language and of versification. But the style of Sophocles, so far 
as extant work shows, always preserved a thoroughly distinctive 
character. Certainly the Zvachiniae is no exception to that 
rule; and not merely the style, but the whole mind which 
appears there, attests the authorship. 


Med. 1165 (in a similar episode), δώροις ὑπερχαίροσα. And 7. 416, λέγ᾽, ef τι 
χρῄήζεις' καὶ γὰρ οὐ σιγηλὸς el, is an echo of Eur. Suppl. 567 (421 B.C.), λέγ, ef τι 
βούλει καὶ γὰρ οὐ σιγηλὸς ef. 
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§ 1. TWELVE of the Mss., other than L, to which reference is made MSS. 
in the critical notes, have been described in former volumes (Qed. Zyr., 
Introd., pp. liu ff., 2nd ed.: Oecd. Col., p. xlix, 2nd ed.: ΒΛ, p. xlv): 
viz., the Parisian A, B, K, T: the Florentine Lc, L?, R: the Venetian 
V, V?, V%: the Roman Vat.: and the London Harl. The last-named 
was collated by Porson with the text of the Zvachiniae in the ed. of 
Sophocles by Thomas Johnson (an. 1708); the collation is given in 
Porson’s Adversaria, p. 177. There remains only a Venetian Ms., cod. 
617 in the Library of St Mark, cited at verse 23, from the collation of 
Vladimir Subkoff in his edition of the Zrachiniae (Moscow, 1879), for 
θακών. It is described by him as ‘chartaceus, saec. xiv et xv’; and he 
designates it by the letter E. Besides E, Subkoff used eleven other 
MSS., viz. L, and ten of the twelve named above, the two exceptions 
being V and V*. Our L’ is designated by him as M: Lc, as N: V%, as 
V: Vat, as v.: Harl., as ᾖ. As a contribution to an intricate and 
obscure subject, it is interesting to notice the view as to the relationships 
of his twelve Mss. to which he was led as the result of work on this play. 
He would distinguish three families: (1) L? and K are transcripts of L 
{though Hinck denies this as regards L*). (2) Rand Harl. are closely 
akin to A, the basis of the Aldine text. (3) Lc, B, V’, E, Vat., and T 
{representing the Triclinian recension) form a third family, of which the 
common characteristic is a larger element of Byzantine correction: 
while, within this family, a closer kinship unites (2) Lc and B, (0) V%, 
FE, and Vat. He recognises the marked superiority of 1, to all the other 
Μ55., but finds no proof that it is their common parent. (See Oed. Tyr., 
p. liv, 2nd ed.) 


§ 2. With regard to the readings of L, and its peculiarities as a MS., 
some points of interest will be found in the critical notes on vv. 329, 
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368, 403, 463, 468, 767, 1091, 1176, 1265. The first corrector (S) has 
in four instances supplied a verse which the scribe had accidentally 
omitted (177, added in the text, being the last line of p. 66 B,—a case 
like Ph. 1263: 445, 536, Ίος, added in the margin). In ro4o, how- 
ever, the words ὦ διὸσ αὐθαίμων, omitted from the text, have been added 
in the margin by the scribe himself. There is one passage, vv. 383— 
433, where scribe and corrector alike have left part of the dialogue in 
disorder, through omitting or confusing the indications of persons. Thus 
at 383 L omits XO.: XO. (instead of ΑΓ.) is prefixed to 390: AT, 
(instead of AI.) to 397 and 399: while in 402—433 the persons are 
either not marked, or marked wrongly. The result can be traced in 
modern literary criticism: see above, p. xxxiv. | 


§ 3. The scholia in L on wv. 119, 120 preserve the true reading 
ἀναμπλάκητον, corrupted in the MSS. to apzAaxyrov. There are two 
other places where the scholiast gives at least the hint by which a lost 
reading can be restored. In v. 399 his διηγήσοµαι indicates that in v. 
398 the νέµεις of the Mss. ought to be νεμεῖς. And in 602 the schol.’s 
notice, yp. ἀὐφῆ αντὶ τοῦ λεπτοῦφῆ, helped Wunder’s correction of εὐὐφῆ 
Into tavav@7y. 


§ 4. In vv. 83—8s5 there is a clear case of interpolation :— 
Ἠνίκ ἢ σεσώσµεθα 
[ῆ πίπτοµεν σοῦ πατρὸς ἐξολωλότος] 
κείνου βίον σώσαντος, ἢ οἰχόμεσθ apa. 
Another probable instance (as I think with Hartung) occurs in wv. 
362 ff. :-— 
ἐπιστρατεύει πατρίδα [τὴν ταύτης, ἐν 7 
τὸν Evputov τόνὸ εἶπε δεσπόζειν θρόνων, 
κτείνει T ἄνακτα πατέρα] τῆσδε καὶ πόλιν 
ἔπερσε. 
(See commentary.) Besides these verses, many others—not fewer than 
about 120 in all—have been suspected or rejected by various commen- 
tators; often, apparently, on the general ground that anything is 
suspicious which is not indispensable. Thus Nauck, in condemning 
four verses (932—935)—verses full of pathos and beauty, and free from 
any real offence against Greek poetical idiom—writes :—‘ Diese entbehr- 
Zichen und in sprachlicher Hinsicht vielfach Anstoss erregenden Verse 
werden von V. Jernstedt wohl mit Recht als interpolirt bezeichnet.’ Let 
the reader examine the passage for himself, and judge. It is to be 
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regretted when a habit of mind such as might be fostered by the 
habitual composition of telegrams is applied to the textual criticism of 
poetry—or, indeed, of prose. Yet it is right that students should have 
notice as to what verses of the play have been suspected or condemned 
by scholars of mark. 1 cannot vouch for the completeness of the 
following ‘black list,’ but I believe that it is nearly complete :— 


17 Bergk. 24 Γ. Schenkl (after Dobree). 25 Hartung.and Nauck. 43 Dindorf. 
44—48 Wunder. 80f. Nauck would reduce these two vv. to one. 88 f. Dindorf. 
' 150—152 Dindorf. (Wecklein suspects only v. 150.) 166—168 Dindorf. 16g f. 
Bergk. 170 Wunder and Dindorf. 252 f. Wunder. 264 f. (πολλὰ δ᾽...χεροῖν μὲν) 
Bergk and Jernstedt. 280 Deventer and Zippmann. 295 Dindorf and Nauck (after 
Wunder). 301 f. Hense and Nauck. 305 G. H. Miiller. 321 Nauck (with τίς 
el for ἐπεὶ in 320). 322 f. Nauck would reduce these two vv. to one. 336 Hense 
and Nauck (omitting 7’ after ὧν in 337). 356 f. Wunder and Blaydes. 362 f. 
Wunder and Blaydes. 394 Herwerden and Hense. 444 Wunder and Nauck. 488 f. 
Dindorf. 526—s30 Wunder and Bergk. 584—587 Dindorf. 585 Wunder and 
Nauck. 596 f. Dindorf. 601 Nauck and Wecklein. 602 f. Paley. 628 Nauck 
and Wecklein. 680 {. (Κένταυρος...γλωχῖρι) Nauck. 684 Wunder and Wecklein. 
690 Wunder. 696 Wunder. (Dobree and Wecklein suspect the v.) 712 f. Nauck. 
732 Hense. 735 Nauck and Wecklein. 743 Hense (proposing γύναι for τὸ γὰρ 
in 742). 746 f. (βαρεῖαν...πατρὸς) Deventer and Hense. 781 f. Meineke. 791 f. 
Nauck would reduce these two vv. to one. 798 Schenkl. 801 f. Bergk. 875 ff. 
Bergk (without defining the limit: p. lix of his ed.). 893—895 Wunder. go7—911 
Wecklein. (L. Dindorf had suspected v. g11.) 924 f. (ὗ χρυσήλατος...περονίς) 
Herwerden. 932—935 Jernstedt and Nauck. 943—946 Meineke. 998 f. (τόδ’... 
καταδερχθῆναι) Wunder. 1060 Nauck and Wecklein. 1107 f. Nauck would reduce 
these two vv. to one. 1514 f. Bergk would omit one of these two vv. 1144 Hense. 
1156 Nauck (with δέ σοι for δ ὅσοι in 1155). 1165 Nauck (after Dobree). 1173 
Axt and Nauck. 119§—1198 Wunder. 1267 L. Dindorf. 1270—1274 Hense. 
1275—1278 Hartung and F. Ritter. 


§ 5. Hermann (1st ed. p. xiv) propounded a theory that the Thetheor 
Trachiniae once existed in two different recensions. He thus sought to sche oy 
explain the fact that in one or two places the text found in our ss. of 
Sophocles differs from that of ancient citations: see 124., and 787 f., 
with the notes there. In some other passages he saw traces of the two 
recensions having become mixed: thus verse 84, ἢ πίπτοµεν σοῦ πατρὸς 
ἐξολωλότος, belonged to one recension, and verse 85, κείνου βίον σω- 
σαντος, ἢ οἰχόμεσθ ἅμα, to the other. Similarly verses 293, 294 were a 
substitute for v. 295; vv. 523—525, for vv. 526—528; etc. A similar 
view is expressed by Bergk, in the ‘Adnotatio Critica’ to his ed. of 
Sophocles, pp. lvii ff. Thus he thinks that vv. 801, 802 and 1144, 1145 
belong to the second recension ; while in wv. 1114, 1115, and especially 
in part of the dialogue between the Chorus and the Nurse (875 ff.), he 
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discovers a blending of the two editions. (‘Aperte duplicis recensionis 
reliquiae temere confusae sunt in nostris libris,’ p. hx, on 875.) 

Schneidewin has argued against this theory (Adhandlung uber die 
Trach. ad. Soph., in the Transactions of the Gottingen Gesellsch. d. Wiss., 
vol, v1., 1854). It rests, in fact, on no solid foundation. With regard 
to the discrepancies between the mss. and the ancient citations, the only 
noteworthy cases are the two above-mentioned, in vv. 12 f., and 787 f.; 
in the former, Strabo’s reading, κύτει | βούπρῳρος, is doubtless right; but 
the τύπῳ | βούκρανος of the mss., whether due to actors or to tran- 
scribers, does not help to prove a distinct recension; while in 787 f., 
where our MSS. must be right (except, probably, in omitting 7’), Diogenes 
Laertius has presumably misquoted by a mere slip of memory. As to 
the supposed duplications of sense in the passages where a mixing of 
two texts has been assumed, a study of the context in each case will 
best show the baselessness of the assumption. 


§ 6. The text of the Zrachiniae contains its full share of problems ; 
though, as a whole, it is, in my opinion, less corrupt than has often been 
supposed. In two instances I have admitted emendations of my own 
to the text, viz. at v. 554 and v. 1019, because the probabilities seemed 
sufficiently strong to justify that course. It would have been justifiable, 
perhaps, to do likewise at v. 869; but there, as at v. 526 and v. 911, I 
have preferred to submit my conjectures in the commentary only. The 
suggestion made at v. 678 is of a more tentative kind. 


§ 4. As to the complete editions of Sophocles which have been con- 
sulted, see Oed. Tyr. p. Ixi, 2nd ed. It may be mentioned that the new 
issue of Wunder’s edition, revised by Wecklein, has lately been com- 
pleted by the appearance of the Zyachiniae (vol. Π., sect. iti, Leipsic, 
1890). Besides the volume by F. A. Paley, containing P%., £4, Τ7., 
Ai. (London, 1880), I have consulted also the following separate 
editions of this play. Sophoclis Zrachiniae. Recognovit et adversariis 
enarravit Ioannes Apitzius. (Halle, 1833.)—Sophoclis Zrachiniae, with 
Notes and Introduction by Alfred Pretor, M.A. (Cambridge, 1877.) 
—Sophoclis Zrachiniae. Codicibus denuo collatis recensuit varietate 
lectionis instruxit indicibus adornavit Vladimir Subkoff. (Moscow, 


1879.) 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


IN addition to anapaests, the lyric metres used in the 77achiniae 
are the following. (1) Logaoedic, based on the choree (or ‘trochee’), 
—vw, and the cyclic dactyl, which is metrically equivalent to the choree, 
πωω. (2) Choreic, based on the choree. (3) Dactylic. (4) Doch- 
miac, v:--—u|—A. (5) Verses based on the bacchius, ——v. 
For a more detailed account of these metres, readers may be referred 
to the previous volumes of this edition (O. C. p. lviii: Azt. ρ. lvi: Ph. 
p- xlviii). 

In the subjoined metrical schemes, the sign “— denotes that the 
ordinary time-value of a long syllable, commonly marked --, is in- 
creased by one half, so that it becomes equal to —-v or uuu: the sign 
LI denotes that such time-value is doubled, and becomes equal to 
—— or —vv. The sign ὅ means that an ‘irrational’ long syllable 
(συλλαβή ἄλογος) is substituted for a short. The letter w, written over 
two short syllables, indicates that they have the time-value of one short 


only. 
At the end of a verse, A marks a pause equal to v, A a pause 
equal to —. The anacrusis of a verse (the part preliminary to the 


regular metre) is marked off by three dots placed vertically, : 

The end of a rhythmical unit, or ‘sentence,’ is marked by ||. The 
end of a rhythmical ‘period’ (a combination of two or more such 
sentences, corresponding with*each other) is marked by Ἱ. 

If a rhythmical sentence introduces a rhythmical period without 
belonging to it, it is called a zpowdds, or prelude (marked as πρ.): or, 
if it closes it, an ἐπῳδός, epode, or postlude. Similarly a period may be 
grouped round an isolated rhythmical sentence, which is then called the 
peowdos, mesode, or interlude. 

a2 
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METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


I. Parodos, vv. 94—140. 


First STROPHE.—Dactylic, in the ‘Doric’ form, which varies 


purely dactylic sentences, -ωω- ωω----, with the livelier measure, 


L-y|--|/wc|--. (Schmidt, Rhythmic and Metric, p. 417.) 
I. ov : αιολ | α | vvé evap | Lope | a f || 
ποθ : ouney | ᾳ | yap Φφρενι | πυνθανομ | ac A 
- Leu SD η «μι πι νο. 
2. TuT : ει κατ | ευναζ | ει τε Φλογ | ιζοµεν | ov Λ | 
ταν : αμϕι | νεικη |  δηι»ν ᾖ|ειανα]|ει A 
— WW — Wd eee: 
3. αλιον | αλιον | αιτω || 
ova τιν | αθλιον | opyer ' 
Ly -- by a. - vv —- vv TE oe 
4. τουτο | καρυξ | αι τον | αλκµην || as ποθι | µοι ποθι | παις Λ || 
ουποτ | ευναξ | εινα | δακρυτ || wy βλεφαρ | ὧν ποθον | adr A 
- ἵ-. = - - vu -- PP 
5. ναι : e wor | ω λαμπρ | ᾷ orepor | ᾷᾳφλεγεθ] wv A | 
ευ : µναστον | ανδρο | δειµα τρεφ | ουσαν 05 | ov A 
2, eee, ges ος σος Bates κος pes, σι Ge 
I. η :movte | as avd | ωνας | η δισσ | αισιν | απειρ | ors κλιθ | εις Λ | 
εν : θυμι | οι ευν | αις αν | ανδρωτ || οισι |τρυχεσθ] αι κακ | αν A. 
ε Ἕ ο ee es, ο... 
2. em : ω κρατ | ιστευ | ων κατ | oppa |] 
dus : tavoy | ελπιζ | ουσαν | away 
ώς li; Ὁ {These diagrams show the structure of 
il 4 each period. The numerals denote the 
4 number of feet in each rhythmical unit, or 
sentence. The dots mark the beginning 


: and end of each verse. Curves on the 
) right show how single sentences corre- 
spond with each other. Curves on the left 
show the correspondence between groups 
of sentences. ] 


1} These verses are also called ‘dactylo-epitritic.’ That name denotes a dactylic 
measure with ---| —— (the ἐπίτριτος δεύτερος) prefixed to it. The first foot is then 
regarded as a true choree, -~, and not as L_~, the equivalent of a dactyl.—Cp. 
W. Christ, Metrik § 662 (‘ Der daktylo-epitritische Strophenhbau ’). 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. νι! 


SECOND STROPHE.—I. Dactylic tripodies. II. Logaoedic. 


ου vw we 77> we πο > πι νυν ὃν ~~ VF 
I. 1. πολλα yap | wor ακαµ | αντος || η νοτου | η βορε | α τις | 


w επι | µεμφομεν | ασ’ αιδ |]οια ne | αντια ὃ | οισω 


τω ω yl —- vv το ν > 
2. κυµατ αν | ευρεῖ | ποντῳ || βαντ επι | οντα τ ιὸ | οι A | 
Φαμι yap |ουκαπο] τρυειν | ελπιδα | ταναγαθ | ay ~ 
> - ων ἵ-- “wv wv = τω ἱ- —-wye π 
II, 1. ovr : ω δε | τον | καῦμογεν | Woteed ει το 8 | αυξ | ει βιοτ | ου πολ] 
χρη» :αισαν| αλγ | ητα Ύαρ | ουδο || παντα | xpaw| wy βασιλ | evs επ | 
WI ο ώ .- = νο ν are 


υπονον | ωσ | περ πελαγ | os Λ | 
εβαλε | Ovar| os κρονιδ | ας A 


πω - - ve νο - ve -ω ee -ν Vv 
2. κρῆσιον | ake | tes θε | ων || αιεν αν | αµπλακ | ητον | ad || a oe Sop | 
αλλ επι | πηµα | και xap| a ||raccxucA| ovow | οιον |apxr|| ou στροφαδ 
ee ee ee 
wv ep |u| ea A ] 
es κελ | ευθ | οι A 


I : IT. 4 
3 \4 
3 4 
13 / 4 


EpopE.—Choreic, in verses of four feet (Per. I.), or of six (Per. II.). 
v - Vv Li» -—Vv => 
I. 1. µεν : e yap | our | aod |a A | 


2. vwvé Bpor | οισιν | ουτε | κηρες || 


~ WZ Vd 


4. ου τε | αλοντος | aN ad lap A |l 

4. Be: : Baxe | rw δε επ | ερχετ [αι αι Λ | 
> συ re w L. = 

5. χαιρ : ev te| xacorep | eo) | at A Ἰ 


lili METRICAL ANALYSIS. 
ITI. 1. a: μια ων ΛΙ 
Pe ee ο  λώς τὰς. ς- 
3. tad :αιε]ισχ]ειε]ειτος]ωδ][εΛ| 


ο ee οι L 
2. ο ο le νο Rovken as eked 


II. Hyporcheme, vv. 205—224. 


Choreic, in verses of six, four, or three feet. 


ad 


I. 1. ανολολ | ae ie ω Bou & ous per |« εστι ais as A | 


Ww Ww WV ree, L. 


2. αλαλαγ hai ats a a stake | ae [εν | δε ΛΙ 
--ω - -ω -- 

3. κοινος | αδό | wer | w A | 
> -v & 

4. ΚλαγΥ : ταν ὴ ευφαρ | ετρ a av Λ | 


ο ον ο, «ο es τν «Ὁ 
5. a : πολλ | ω | προστατ | av op | ου | δε A | 
> -υω _—> vuyv εν τω = 


6. παι ‘ava | παιαν | αναγετ | ω | παρθεν | oc A Ἰ 
ww ην — WW = WV =. 
II. 1. Bo : are | ταν op | οσπορ | ov A | 
_ ὠ -- oo 0 -- ο] = a —, 
2. αρτεµιν | ορτυγι | av ελαφ | αβολον | αμϕιπυρ | ov A | 
τν - ν ἵ- - 
3. Ύειτον | ας τε | νυμφ | ας A | 
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WJ πω τον 


4. α πο κ ο Λ | 


WJ τν -ω —-— νο = VEO os 


5. Tov : αυλον | w τυρ | αννε | τας eu | as hae | os A | 


-- Ww WV a 
6. : ov | µ αναταρ | aco τς eA Ἰ 


ευοι µ 
vy - - -ω - 

JI. 1. ο μη Λ | 
vu -- τω 


2. οσο [ων αμ | a a av Λ | 


vnrv- ων - 
4. ιωι]ωπαι]αν A | 


4 Bio gdlapw|a Al 
a, se 
5. rad : eee ee a 
a ae ee ee ee et 
6. βλεπ : ev zap | core | apy | A Ἰ 


Ι. 6 II. j πα. 4 
6 6 {: 
-) 4 3 ) 
4 ο. 3 
. - \ 6 9 
6 . [5 
6 4 4 


III. First Stasimon, vv. 497—530. 


STROPHE.—Logaoedic. 
99 ὃν vw πω vw τω ων ο ον μα 
I. 1. µεγα ἔτισθενος | a κυπρις | εκφερετ | αι νικ | asa [ει A | 
οµεν > ην ποταµ | ov σθενος | υψικε |ω τετρ] αορ | ov A 


IT. 


11]. 


Il. 


lx 


1. 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


oar VJ — ν 
και τα | µεν θεων | 
Φασμα | ταύρου 


@ —~ wv “wy —~w ωώ πω συ = 
παρε : βαν και οπ | ως κρονιὸδ | av azar | ασεν | ov Xey | w A |] 
axyeX : wosar | omad | ανοδε | βακχι] asar |o A 

—~w »ώ πώ WV CL. - 


ovde τον | εννυχον | aid | αν A | 
ηλθε παλ | wrova | Θηήβ | as A 


τω -> πω ων ο, ω ἵἱ-- -- 
ηποσ] ειδα | ωνα τιν | ακτορα | γαι | as A | 
rota | και λογχ | as ροπαλ | ον re rw | ασσ | ων A 


~ 
αλλ επι | ravd apa |κοιτ][ιν A Ἰ 

παις διο | ocrora | ολλ | εις A 

@ —~J VW —~J WV τω Ww = 

Twes : αμϕιγυ | οι κατε | βαν προ yap | ων A | 

way : εἰ µεσον | ιεμεν | οι λεχε | wy A 

vy ἵἰ-- i πο νο =~ vnrvV L — @ - ον be - 


τιν ες | map| πληκτα |παγκον|ιτατ | εξ [ηλθον a | OA ay| wy | wy A |] 
pov :ad| ευ | λεκτρος | εν µεσ |φκυπρ] es || ραβδονοµ | ει ξυν | ovs|a A 


IL 6 II. 4 III. 4 
an an) 
: 4 4 
EPpopE.—Logaoedic. 
Vv πω ν = ἱ- νο vy 


tot : ην χερος | ην δε | τοξ | ων παταγ | ος A | 


ταυρει | ων τ ανα | µιγδα κερ | ατων || 


-.- vy -- > -ω 


a = 
nv 8 : aude | πλεκτοι | κλιµακ | es A | 


τω ων he wy -ω 
nv δε per | wr | ων ολο | evra |] 


ον sy πω vu L -- 


πληγµατα | και στονος | aud | ow A | 
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> Ly ἵ-- 
a8 eu Pome agp bat Ay 

ο. ως ο... ᾱς- 
ο ak μμ πα 

—w VW ο. = — wv LW -- 
στο οί or προ lasa sacar he 
ν -ν Be - BE -νυ ἵ-- - 

ey | w 8e| par | np per | o | φραζ]ω A | 
- 708 : αμϕι | vex | ητον | onpa| vund | as A Ἰ 
ελ : πώ emer |e Λ | 
καπο | ματρος at | ap Be | βακο | 


στων —J ww .. 


πο κ ος οκ 


1. 5 ren II. 4 ' 111. 6 IV. 3= mp 
4 *) 4 
4 6 = ἐπ. ; 


IV. Second Stasimon, vv. 633—662. 


First STROPHE, forming a single rhythmical period.—Logaoedic. 


τν” WV τω LL -- 
> ναυλοχα | καιπετρ]αι]α A | 
> καλλιβο | αςτταχ | uel ow Λ 


ο € CV 


=> VJ -- = 
θερµα | Neorpn -- και ray [ους A | 


αυλος | ουκα» | αρσι |αν A 


> πω vw en a πω” = Le -- 
our : as παρα | ναιετα | οντες | οιτε]| µεσσαν | µηλιδα | παρλιμν| av A | 
αχ ζων καναχ | αν επα» | εισιν | αλλα | θεια; | αντιλυρ | ον µουσ | ας A 


Ix METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


ro) πω ωὦ = > τον = 
4. χρυσ : adaxar | ov r axr | av κορ | as A | : 
ο : yap dos | αλκμην | as xop | os A 4 
> .. _. —w WV — 4 
5. ενθ :ελλ | av | ων αγορ | αι A | 4 
σουτ: αι |πασ] asaper | asA 4 
ω τω - ων & - 4 
6. πυλ : ard | es kre | ovr | ae A Ἰ ν 
had :ὑρεχ| ων επ | ocx | ους A 4 


SECOND STROPHE.—I. Logaoedic. II. Choreic. 


a πω πω -- > -- 
I. 1. ον απ : οπτολιν | ειχομ ]ενπαντ|ᾳ A | 
αφικ { οιταφικ | oro | µη σται | η A 
ω “wy VW πω πω πω 
2. δυο : καιδεκα | µηνον | αμµμεν | ουσαι | 
πολυ > xwrov ox | nua | ναος | aury 
S τω” Wy wy τω 
Il. 1. ypov : ον πελ| αγιον | ιδριες | ουδεν || 
πριν : tavde | προς πολ | w ανυσ | ee 
ων τω τω - 
2. a δε | οι dA | a dap | αρ A | 
νασι | wry | εστι |αν A 


ών ι t. τον τω we = 
3. Τταλ : aw | αν | δυσταλ | awa | καρδι | av Λ | 
α :pep|as| ενθα | xryter | αι Our | np A 
5 — Zw ον — ν μιά 
4. tay : κλαυτος | αιεν | ωλλυτ|ο A | 
ο) ἵ evpor | οιπαν | (µε |os A 


5. νυν ὃ αρ | ης οιστρ | ηθ [εις A | 
τας πειθ | ους way |χριστ] φ A 


ή — WW WWW τον re, 


ών 
6. ef | Avo επ | ιπονον | αμερ | av A | 
συγκραθ | εις επ |ι προφασ | ει φαρ | ους A 


Il. 


111. 
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I. . II. . 
) { 
4 
4 
5 - ἐπ. 


V. Third Stasimon, vv. 821—862. 


First STROPHE.—In Period I., verses 1 and 2 are logaoedic; v. 3 


is choreic. In II., 1 and 2 are choreic, and 3 logaoedic. Period III. 
is wholly choreic. 


2. 


2. 


= πιω -- > ων Ww —~ ww 


ιδ : οιον | w παιὸ | ες προσε | µειξεν αφ | ap Λ || 
ει : yap σφε | κενταυρ | ου dom | @veder |g A 


> wv v “wv = 
τουπ : os To Oe | οπροπον | nu | w A | 
xpt : ειδολο | ποιος αν ]αγκ]α Λ 


tas παλ | αιφατ | ου προ | νοιας |] 
πλευρα | προστακ | εντος | cov 


σ νωω wwe wwe πω τω = 
or : ελακεν | οποτε | τελεο | µηνος | εκφερ | οι A | 
ov : rexero | θανατος | ετρεφεδ | ator | ος dpax | ων A 
> υΌὂνω ν».ωω νωωώ πλ πρ a vw = 
δω : δεκατος | αροτος | αναδοχ | αν τελ | ew πον | ων Λ | 


πως : οδ ανα | edtov | ετερον | ητα | νυνιδ | οι A 
we -ωυ -ὂ -ω ee - 
τω διος | αυτο | παιδι | και rad | ορθ | ws A |] 


δεινοτατ | w µεν | υδρας | προστε | τακ | ws A 


> wvwuvyv i. .. - > ων ων & = = 

εµ :meda κατ | ουρ | ιζ | « wus || yap αν ο | µη | λευσσ | ων Λ || 
gacn : areper | ayy | ur | adap | µιανω lax | ¢ lar 

— vvv vvv νο Γυο =~ Vv - νυν - — 

er :uor er | επιπον | ον πον | ων ex|| οιθαν | wv λατρ | ει | av A J 
νεσσ οὐ υπο | govia | ὅδολιο | µυθα ||κεντρεπ] iver ἍΊαντ]α Λ 


Ixiv METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


I. 5 = πρ. 11. 6 ) 111. ; 4 
n ) “ ( . 
4 
4 6 : 
SECOND STROPHE.—Logaoedic. 
- >) Ὁὸ πω τν wy —~ Ww “ww —~ w —w wy 


I, 1. wvad|arAap | wv aoxv| os peyad|| av προσορ]ωσα Sop | ovr βλαβ] av νεων | 


eppury | εν wary | a δακρυ | ων κεχυτ || αινοσος | w ποποι | οιον αν | αρσιων 


vy - δν τω v= 3 ο ου υ νο = = 
2. a ἴισσουσ]ανγαμ | wy ra pev| αυτα ἱκροσεβαλ| εταδαπ|αλλοθρ/ονλΊ 


tum: ovrw | του δε | σωμ αγα |κλειτονί επεµολ | επαθοι | οικτισ | aA 


> -- . WJ uv νο Vv o> 
II. 1. yvop : as ian | ovr | ολεθρι | αισι συν | ολ ie aus Λ | 
ι ᾖἵ wer | aw | aroyx | a προµαχ | ου δορ | os A 
ο 
> ων ων = - = 


2. η που ολο | αστεν | ει Λ | 
α : ποτεθο | αν νυμφ | αν A 


> νυν ρω -- = = 
4. 9: που αδιν | ων | χλωρ | av A | 


ay: ayesar jaw] ει |as A 


> ~ vw - so = 
4. ΤΕΥΥ ει daxpu | ων αχν | av A | 
ravd : οιχαλι | αξαιχμ | @ A 


5. ad : ερχοµεν | a | µοιρα προ | φαιν | ει δολι | αν A | 
ad : αμϕιπολ | os | κυπριε αν | avd | os φανερ | a A 


ay £6. ολων ος, 2: 
6. καιµεγαλ]αν] ar | av A |] 
τω»δ εφαν | η | πρακτ ] wp A 


1 I give my conjectural restoration here, to show the metre. In the text (p. 128) 
I leave the traditional οὕπω ἀγακλειτὸν 'Ἡρακλέους, which is corrupt, and unmetrical : 
see commentary on 853 ff. 

2 στένει seems corrupt (see comment on 846). If a long syllable could be sub- 
stituted for the short (as by reading ὁλό᾽ αἰάζει), the measure would be >: ~ ~~| 
ΕΠΕ | -All, as in v. 3. 


—, 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. Ixv 


I. ο. ο 
| ‘ II 6 
{4 :) 
4 4 
3 
6 
aie 


VI. Kommos, vv. 878—895. 


I. Choreic, with a dochmius as epode. II. Choreic and loga- 
oedic. III. v. 1, logaoedic: 2 and 3, choreic. Two iambic trimeters 
follow, separated by a verse of two bacchii. IV. 1 and 4, bacchii: 
2 and 3, logaoedic and choreic. 


I. 1. rad : atv | ολεθρι | α || τινι τροπ ie @ Gav a ειν ανν | sine Λ | 


Lo ww wv _ πω ο. =. 
2. σχετλι : ω | τατα ye | προς || πραξιν | ειπε | τῷ pop hg wo A | 


3. you : αι Evvrpex | ee A |] 


> - vw-> —v L. —- vy —- wv —“y — 


II. 1. avr: ην δι | mor | woe | τις || θυµος | η τιν | ες νοσ | οι A | 
ο ee “—~w ων, τω των πω τω = Ae πι 
2. avd αιχμ | ᾳ Bere | os κακ | ov évv || ete | wus € | wyoar|o A | 
wv ω ων ὃω vue ww Vo 


ITI. 1. προς θανατ | ᾧ θανατ | ον ανυσ | aca pov | a A | 


ω των -ν -ν ἵ- - 
2. στονο : εντος | ev tou | a od | ap | ov A | 


wd τν 


1. επ | δα | w par ία αια ο) eave “vBp ie ιν A J 


[Here follow two iambic trimeters, 889 ἐπεῖδον ws δὴ κ.τ.λ., and 891 
αὐτὴ πρὸς αὐτῆς κ.τ.λ., separated by a verse of two bacchii, ris: ἦν πῶς 
dip | axe A |] 


Ixvi METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


wd "a= «> 


IV. x. > φωνεις δώ i ηνη ηΛ | 


WWI ww WW WV 


2. ετεκεν | ετεκε | κό a av A | 


μυ we WV 


~— WW 
3. ave | ορτος | ade | pat | 


4. Sop : ots τοισὸ ep | wv A |] 


I. { 3 11. 4 Ill. 5 IV. 2 bacch. 
4 4 
( (" ϐ) 
3 {4 ; 4 
4 4 5 2 bacch. 
dochm. = ἐπ. 


VII. Fourth Stasimon, vv. 947—970. 


First STROPHE, forming a single period.—Choreic (vv. 1, 2), and 
logaoedic (v. 3). 
WJ ων Ww νι WV — WZ had 
I. ποτ : ερα προτ | ερον επ | ιστεν | w Λ | 
τα : de pevex | oper ορ | αν dou | os A 


ν νι  υ ν WII ν — WV 
2. ποτ : ερα peAd-| εα περ | αιτερ Ve ω 4 || 
τα : de de wer | omer ew | eXmeo | ov 
> 


4. να. εµ iG οιγε ή στων lo A J 
Kowa Sex | ειν τε | και μελλ | ειν A 


SECOND STROPHE.—I. Choreic, with a logaoedic verse as prelude. 
II. Choreic and logaoedic. 
.. wv ω τω ως 
I. 1. ειθ] ανεµο | εσσα | tis A | 
αγχ | ου ὃ αρα | κου µακρ | αν A 


METRICAL ANALYSIS. Ixvii 


wd 
2. Ύεν : or επ | ουρος | εστι | wris | avp | a A | 
πρου : Κλαιο | οξυ | pwvos| wsa | 7d | wy A 


wd 
> =~ υ =v -υι - Vv = Vv = 


3. η itis par | omc | eae | extor| wor|ws A] ~ 
fx : ων Ύαρ | εξομ | ιλος | nde | res Bao | es A 
> πω το τν -- 
II. 1. tov: ζηνος | αλκιμ | ον γον | ον A | 
πᾳ δ: αυ φορ | εινι | ws gir | ου A 


ὼ 
> we -ω ke - 


2. py: tapBade | a Gav | om |e A |l 
προ: κήδοµεν | a Bap | ει | ay A 
--ω πω τν - 

3. µουνον | ead | ουσ αφ | ap A | 
αψοφ | ον φερ| ειβασ | uw A 
> 


ω —~v wv = oe “vw vy = 

4. ere: ev Svoam | αλλακτ | οις οδυν | as A | 
αι : αιοδαν | avdar | os φερει | acd 
> ~~ ν -ν & - 

5. xwp : ειν προ δοµ]ωνλεγ[ουσ]ι A | 
τι : lypn θαν | οντανιν | η | καθ A 


ως es 
6. ασπετ |οντι]θαυμ]α A | 


υπνον | οντα | κριν | ae 


I. κα Ξ πρ. 11. 


7 


oP ο fH ο ελ ο. ο ο ο PH ο 


VIII. Lyrics for actors (ἀπὸ σκηνής), vv. 1004—1043. 


FIRST STROPHE, forming a single period.— Dactylic. 
(The exclamation ὃ é, -- -, is extra metrum.) 
v πω ο ποσο που που 
I. ε-ατεμε ] are µε | δυσµορον | υστατον | 
ουδ απαρ| αξαι | κρατα βι | ᾳ θελει 


1 It is not necessary to the correspondence of Glyconic verses in strophe and 


antistrophe that the dactyl should hold the same place: see Pheloctetes, Metr. Analysis 
Ρ. lxi. 


Ixviil METRICAL ANALYSIS. 


ν YW - vos -- -- 
2. ε { αθ | υστατον | ευνασθ | a A |] 


HON : ὧν | του στυγερ]| ουφευ |φευ 
‘) 
4 


SECOND STROPHE, forming a single period.—Logaoedic. 


- - > -- - > - 
I, πᾳ -πᾳ pov | Paves | ποι κλιν | εις A | 
θρῳσκ  ειδαυ | θρῳσκει| δειλαι |αλ 


ω -- ω - 
2. απολ : εις µ απολ | εις A | 
διο Ἱ οὐσημ Ίαςλ 


WW ν ν WW WH ον — VJ 
3. αν : aretpod | aso te | kar pro | y A | 
ar : οτιβα | ος αγρι | ανοσ | os 


4 
1) 
4 


THIRD STROPHE, forming a single period.— Dochmiac. 


Ss ας. es CLA Ss SG 


WV 
I. w : παι που ποτ | et, τᾳ || δε µε rade | pe A | 
ω : ὅδιος αυθαιμ | wy, εὐν || ασον ευνασ | ov µ A 


> ν πω = a vu- 5 = 
2. mpos : AaBe κουφισ | as, € || € ww δαιμ | ov Λ | 
wk : υπετ pop |φῳ,τον || µελεον φθισ | as A 


μη 
dochm. 


( ών 


dochm. 


The five dactylic hexameters in 1919 ff. might be regarded as forming another 
strophe (=1031 ff.), which would then be the third; and the third, as given above, 
would become the fourth. The five hexameters in 1018—1022 would then form a 
µεσφδός. (J. H. H. Schmidt, Compositionslehre pp. clvi ff.) 
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TPAXINIAI 


THE Trachiniae, alone among the seven plays, has no ancient ὑπό- 
θεσι.. In order to supply this defect, a scholiast transcribed a passage 
from the Bibkotheca of Apollodorus (2. 7. 5—7). This extract is prefixed 
to the play in the Laurentian ms. (p. 64 B), with the heading, ἐκ rfc 
"ATTOAAOAW poy Βιβλιοθήκηο Υπόθεοιο. In the Aldine edition of Sophocles 
(the editio princeps) the extract was printed, without the name of Apollo- 
dorus, as TPAXINION ΥΠΟΘΕΣΙΣ. Subsequent editors continued the 
tradition, though they restored the heading given in L. 

The passage is, however, wholly out of place here. In fact, a 
student to whom the Zrachiniae was new could not confuse his mind 
more effectually than by reading this extract from the Brblotheca under 
the impression that it contained an outline of the plot. Apollodorus, 
in compiling the legends of Heracles, followed an order fundamentally 
different from that supposed in the play. He placed the marriage with 
Deianeira after, not before, the labours for Eurystheus, the slaying of 
Iphitus, and the servitude to Omphalé. (Introduction, § 8.) The 
scholiast, who made the extract and called it an Argument, was 
content that it began with the marriage and ended with the pyre. 
His text varies considerably from the mss. of Apollodorus. (See 


I--2 
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Heyne’s edition of Apollodorus, vol. 1. pp. 215 ff.: Dindorf, Schol. 
Soph. νο]. 11. pp. 21 ff.) 

Equally irrelevant to the Zrachiniae are the thirteen hexameters, 
enumerating thirteen labours of Heracles, which the Laurentian Ms. 
gives at the end of the play (p. 79 B), with the title ἆθλοι (51) 
"Ἠρδκλέογο. They occur also in Anthol. Plan. 4. 92, without the 
author’s name. Tzetzes (Histor. 2. 490) ascribed them to Quintus 
Smyrnaeus ; but they resemble rather the purely mechanical work of 
a grammarian. 


ΤΑ ΤΟΥ ΔΡΑΜΑΤΟΣ ΠΡΟΣΩΠΑ. 


AHIANEIPA. ΑΓΓΕΛΟΣ. 
ΔΟΥΛΗ ΤΡΟΦΟΣ. ΛΙΧΑΣ. 

ΥΛΛΟΣ. ΗΡΑΚΛΗΣ. 
ΧΟΡΟΣ ΤΥΝΑΙΚΩΝ TPAXINION. ΗΡΕΣΒΥΣ. 


The Laurentian ms. (L) prefixes θε (θεράπαινα) to v. 49, while indi- 
cating τροφός in the later scene (847 ff.). Hence it could be inferred 
that δούλη τροφός should be read as denoting two distinct persons. 
This view prevailed in the older editions, including those of Brunck 
and Hermann. Recent editors usually identify the speaker at v. 49 
with the τροφός of 847 ff. This is a dramatic gain, since the effect of 
847 ff. is strengthened by our previous knowledge of the Nurse’s attach- 
ment to Deianeira. [In the Aldine ed. the speaker at v. 49 is strangely 
designated as παιδαγωγός.] 


The Chorus consists of fifteen Trachinian maidens (cp. 143, 211), 
friends of Deianeira. 

The parts were probably distributed as follows :—protagonist, Deia- 
neira and Heracles ; deuteragonist, Hyllus and Lichas; tritagonist, the 
Nurse, the Messenger, and the Old Man. 
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STRUCTURE OF THE PLAY. 


I. Ἀπρόλογος, 1---04. 

2. wdpodes, 04---Ι4ο. 

3. ῥἐπεισόδιον πρῶτον, 141—496, including a short ὑπόρχημα, or 
‘dance-song,’ 205—224. 

4. στάσιµον πρῶτον, 497—5 30. 

5. ἐπεισόδιον δεύτερον, 531—632. 

6. στάσιµον δεύτερν, 633—662. 

7. ἐπεισόδιον τρίτον, 663—820. 

8. στάσιµον τρίτον, 821—862. 

ϱ. ἐπεισόδιον τέταρτον, 863—946. 

1Ο. στάσιµον τέταρτον, 947—970. 

11. ᾖἴἔξοδοο, 971—1278, including a µέλος ἀπὸ σκηνῆς, 1004—1043. 


According to Nauck, the first ἐπεισόδιον ends at ν. 204, and the 
second consists of vv. 225—496, the choral song in vv. 205—224 being 
the first στάσιµον. The play has then five epeisodia and five stasima. 


r=one or more of the 
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ΔΗΙΑΝΕΙΡΑ. 
ΛΟΓΟΣ μὲν ἐστ᾽ ἀρχαῖος ἀνθρώπων daveis, 
ὡς οὐκ ἂν αἰῶν ἐκμάθοις βροτῶν, πρὶν ἂν 
θάνῃ τις, ovr ei χρηστὸς ovr et Tw κακός' 
ἐγὼ δὲ τὸν ἐμόν, καὶ πρὶν eis Λιδου μολεῖν, 
ἔξοιδ ἔχουσα δυστυχῆ τε καὶ βαρύν' 5 
ἦτις πατρὸς μὲν ἐν δόµοισιν Οἰνέως, 
ναίουσ᾽ «ἔτ» ἐν Πλευρῶνι, νυµφείων ὄκνον 
ἄλγιστον ἔσχον, eb τις Αἰτωλὶς γυνή. 
μνηστὴρ γὰρ ἦν pou ποταμός, ᾿Αχελῴον λέγω, 
L=cod. Laur. 31. ϱ (first half of eleventh century). 
later MSS. 


This symbol is used where a more particular statement is unnecessary. 


‘MsS.,’ after a reading, means that it is in all the Mss. known to the editor. 
1 μὲν or’ L: not pév ἐστ).--ἀνθρώπων MSS.: ἀνθρώποις a grammarian in Cramer 


Anecd. Oxon. 4. 328, 21. 


Scene :—At Trachis, before the house of 
Heracles. 

1—98 Prologue. Deianeira declares 
her anxiety concerning Heracles, who 
has been fifteen months absent. Her 
son Hyllus sets forth to seek his father 
in Euboea. 

1 λόγοφ...ἀνθρώπων, as Archil. fr. 86 
αἶνός ris ἀνθρώπων ὅδε: Pind. Ο. 7. 54 
ἀνθρώπων παλαιαὶ ῥήσιες, id. MV. 9. 6 ἔστι 
δέ ris λόγος ἀνθρώπων: Az. 664 ἡ βροτῶν 
παροιµία. ἀρχαῖος goes adverbially with 
φανείς, ‘put forth of old’; cp. Anz. 593 f. 
ἀρχαῖα... | ...wlrrovr’: and {δ. 621 σοφίᾳ 
yap &« του κλεινὸν ἔπος πἐφανται (n.). 
L’s accentuation, ἔστ', is right: ἐστὶ 
φανείς as=wépayrat would be weak here. 
For the order of the words (ἀνθρώπων 
separating ἀρχαῖος from φανείς), cp. Ant. 
944 f. As to the γνώµη itself, see O. 7. 
1529 η. 

Boissonade (Notul. in Trach., 1), reply- 
ing to the criticism that this γνώµη passed 
as Solon’s, quotes a remark of Balzac’s 
to this effect : ‘though Deianeira was older 
than Solon, she was younger than pro- 
verbial philosophy.’ So Ajax cites a 
maxim ascribed to Bias (4#. 679). 

8 Odvy. The v. /. θάνοι would be 
possible only if ἄν were absent. Cp. 164 
cr. n.—otr’ εἵ rw: for rw in the second 
clause, cp. Ant. 257 n. 

4 ἐγώ δὲ τὸν ἐμόν κ.τ.λ.: for the tri- 
brach, cp. PA. 1232 n.—She can dispute 
the old saying, because she forebodes 


8 θάνῃ L: θάνοι τ. 
in L wrote δόµοισ: the first corrector (5) added ιν. 


6 δόμοισι»] The first hand 
7 ναίουσ᾽ <&r’> ἐν Πλευ- 


that her life will be bitter to the end. 
The pathos here depends less on retro- 
spect than on presentiment: cp. 37, 46.— 
This passage illustrates Aristotle’s remark 
that a person who speaks with strong 
feeling (παθητικῶς) may effectively im- 
pugn the truth of popular maxims (ra 
δεδηµοσιευµένα): Rhet. 2. 21 § 13. 

6 πατρὸς μὲν κ.τ.. No δέ answers 
to this µέν. The antithesis is between 
her woes before and after marriage; of 
the latter she begins to speak at v. 27. 

7 valovo’ <tr’ > ἐν 1]λευρῶνι. This 
insertion of ἔτ' is the best remedy. The 
word is forcible, as marking that her 
sorrows began while she was still a young 
maiden. Cp. ή. 23, where, as here, 
the text of L has lost ἔτ᾽ before a word 
beginning with e. 

To A’s reading, valovo’ ἑνὶ Πλευρῶνι, 
there are two objections. (4) While & 
(= ἕνεστι) is frequent, there 15 no instance 
of ἑνί for ἐν in tragic iambics; though 
Eur. admits it in lyrics. (6) There is no 
example in tragic iambics of α short 
vowel thus lengthened before πλ at the 
beginning of the next word; though such 
lengthening would have been legitimate 
in the epic hexameter. Cp. W. Christ, 
Metrik § 18 (2nd ed.).—Paley reads 
ναίουσα 8’ (with B): but the δέ would 
be weak here. 

Πλευρώνι. The ancient Pleuron stood 
in a fertile plain of Aetolia, near the 
mountain called Κούριο, a few miles 
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DEIANEIRA. 


THERE is a saying among men, put forth of old, that thou 
canst not rightly judge whether a mortal’s lot is good or evil, 
ere he die. But I, even before I have passed to the world of 
death, know well that my life is sorrowful and bitter; I, who 
in the house of my father Oeneus, while yet I dwelt at Pleuron, 
had such fear of bridals as never vexed any maiden of Aetolia. 

For my wooer was a river-god, Acheloiis, 


pave Erfurdt: ναίουσ᾽ ἐν Πλευρῶνι L. For ναίουσ᾽ ἐν, some of the later Mss. have 
(1) valovo’ ἐνὶ, as A, (2) valovoa 5’, as B, or (3) valovod y’, as V?. Other con- 
jectures are valovo’ ἔτι (omitting ἐν), Wunder: valovow, M. Seyffert: valovros, 
Jernstedt.—vupgelwy r: νυμφίων L.—dxvov Mss. (except Vat., ὄγκον): ὄτλον schol. 
in L (as a v. /.), and marg. of K. 8 ἔσχον made from ἔχων in L. 


225 πολλὰς yap ἔσχον φρορτίδων ἐπιστά- 


W.N.W. of Calydon. About 230 B.c. 
gets. This is better than to give ἔσχον 


that site was deserted, and a new Pleuron 


was founded more to the sS.w., not far 
from the modern Mesolonghi. (Strabo 
10. 451: Leake, Morth. Gr. 1. 115 ff.) 
In the //iad Pleuron figures among the 
chief Aetolian towns (2. 639, with four 
others: 13. 217, with Calydon only). 

Calydon was usually represented as the 
seat of Oeneus (//. 9. 529 ff.: Apollod. 2. 
7.5: Diod. 4. 34); and Ovid calls Deia- 
neira Calydonida (Met. 9. 112). It is not 
known whether Sophocles was following 
some earlier poet in preferring Pleuron. 
But it is noteworthy that a tragedy of 
Phrynichus, dealing with the death of 
Meleager, was called Πλευρώνιαι (Paus. 
10. 31 ὃ 4); and the Chorus would natur- 
ally belong to the home of Althaea (the 
wife of Oeneus). 

ὄκνον. The vw. /. ὄτλον (‘trouble,’ rt 
ran) is a less fitting word here: the point 
is the anguish of her dreadful szspense 
(15, 24). Though ὀτλεῖν is not rare, the 
noun occurs only in Aesch. 72%. 18 παι- 
δείας ὄτλον. 

8 ἄλγιστον. The positive would be 
more usual, since εἴ tis follows; but the 
superl. is not redundant, if taken as 
absolute (‘very grievous’), and not re- 
lative (‘the most grievous’). Cp. O. C. 
1006 ef τις yh θεοὺς ἐπίσταται | τιμαῖς 
σεβίξειν, noe τῷδ' ὑπερφέρει: and Eur. 
Andr. 6 viv δ', εἴ τις ἄλλη, δυστυχεστάτη 
γυνή. Soph. has εἴπερ res ἄλλοε in Ο. 7. 
1118, but more often εἶ or εἴπερ τις simply 
(as Ο. C. 1664, Az. 488); and so Aesch. 

. 034.--ἔσχον, not εἶχον, because she 
thinks of the ordeal, not as a process, 
but as a past moment of life; cp. «4114. 


its commoner sense, ‘came {ο have’ (Ant. 
1229, PA. 1420). 

ο µ p: this legend had already 
been treated by Archilochus (c. 670 B.C.), 
and by Pindar: see Introd.— Αχελφον. 
The Acheloiis rises at the centre of 
Pindus, in Mount Lacmon, the great 
watershed of northern Greece, and, after 
a course of some 130 miles from N. to 
S., flows into the Ionian Sea. Its lower 
waters formed the boundary between 
Acarnania on the west and Aetolia on the 
east. The modern name, ‘ White River’ 
(Aspropotamo), is due to the yellowish 
colour which the stream derives from a 
clayey bed. 

To the Greeks, Acheloiis was the king 
of rivers (//. 21. 194 κρείων ’Axedwios). 
He was the. ‘eldest son of Oceanus and 
Tethys’: Acusilaiis fr. 11@ (Miller Frag. 
Hist. 1. 101) ’Qxeavds δὲ γαμεῖ Τηθὺν 
ἑαυτοῦ ἁδελφήν' τῶν δὲ yiyvovrat τρισ- 
χίλιοι ποταμοί’ ᾿᾽Αχελφος δὲ αὐτῶν πρεσ- 
βύτατος καὶ τετίµηται μάλιστα. The oracle 
at Dodona,—which was not far west of 
the river’s sources, — ‘enjoined sacrifice to 
Acheloiis in all its responses’ (schol. 2. 
21. 194). In Acarnania ἀγῶνες were 
held in his honour (schol. //. 24. 616). 
The cult of this river-god was, however, 
not merely local, but Panhellenic. Such 
pre-eminence is enough to explain how 
he became a type of πηγαῖον ὕδωρ gene- 
rally, without assuming the more than 
doubtful kinship of ἀχ with agua. For 
Greek, it should rather be dw, as in 
Μεσσάπιοι. 


8 ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟΥΣ 


ὃς µ ἐν ᾿τρισὶν μορφαῖσιν ἐξῄτει πατρός, 1ο 
ar ἐναργὴς ταῦρος, ἄλλοτ' αἰόλος 

ράκων ἑλικτός, ἄλλοτ' ἀνδρείῳ κύτει 

βούπρῳρος' ἐκ δὲ δασκίου ᾿Ὑενειάδος 

κρουνοὶ διερραίνοντο κρηναίου ποτοῦ. 

τοιόνδ' ἐγὼ μνηστῆρα προσδεδεγµένη 15 
δύστηνος ἀεὶ κατθανεῖν ἐπηυχόμην 

πρὶν τῆσδε κοίτης ἐμπελασθῆναί ποτε. 

χρόνῳ ὃ ἐν ὑστέρῳ μέν, ἀσμένῃ δέ μοι, 

ὁ κλεινὸς ἦλθε Znvos ᾽Αλκμήνης τε Tals’ 

ὃς εἰς ἀγῶνα Τῴδε συμπεσὼν μάχης 20 


ἐκλύεταί µε. 
3 a ιό 3 
οὐκ ἂν διείποιμ’. 


καὶ τρόπον μὲν ἂν πόνων 
ov γὰρ o10: GAN στις ἦν 


θακῶν ἀταρβῆς τῆς θέας, 68° ἂν λέγοι' 
ἐγὼ γὰρ ἦ μην ἐκπεπληγμένη φόβῳ, 


μή µ 


ου τὸ κάλλος ἄλγος ἐξεύροι ποτέ. 25 


τέλος 8 ἔθηκε Ζεὺς ἀγώνιος καλῶς, 


13 5. κύτει| βούπρῳρος Strabo 10. 458: τύπῳ ] βούκρανος MSS. 
was the first which gave Strabo’s reading. 
76.---ἐπηυχόμη»ν] ἐπευχόμην L. Cp. «Πέ 1164 (comment.). 

Bergk would reject the verse. 
19 ἀλκμήνησ made from ἀκλμήνησ in L. 


Schneidewin conj. ταῖσδε κοίται». 
ἐμοὶ T, V2. 


10 ἐν τρισὶν μορφαῖσιν. The power 
οί self transformation. which Greek fancy 
gave especially to deities of water, was a 
lively symbol of the unstable element. 
Proteus exerts that power against Mene- 
laus (Od. 4. 456), Nereus against Hera- 
cles (Apollod. 2. 5. 11), Thetis against 
Peleus (schol. Pind. ΛΙ 3. 55, Soph. fr. 
155 and 556). Each is desperate, and 
must try every resource. And so, here, 
self-change expresses passionate impor- 
tunity. Mythology found a reflex in 
daily speech when Greeks said, παντοῖος 
γίγνεται δεύµενος. 

11 évapyjjs, in visible form, before 
the eyes of Oeneus: cp. 224. The word 
suggests that sense of awe which came 
to a Greek at the thought of a δαίµων 
actually appearing to a mortal: J//. 20. 
131 χαλεποὶ δὲ Geol φαίνεσθαι ἐναργεῖς : 
*"tis perilous when a god is seen face to 
face.’ Od. 16. 161 οὐ ydp πω πάντεσσι 
θεοὶ φαίνονται ἐναργεῖς : 2b. 3. 420 (Athena) 
7 µοι ἐναργὴς ᾖλθε. Verg. Aen. 4. 358 
ipse deum manifesto in lumine vidi, 

Acheloiis occurs in works of art under 


The edition of Brunck 
16 del] αἰεὶ L. Cp. cr. n. on Ant. 
17 τῆσδε κοίτης] 

18 δέ μοι] δ᾽ 
28 θακῶν] θώκῶ» L, 


each of the three forms which he takes 
here. 

(1) tradpos. This regular embodiment 
of a river-god symbolised both the roar 
of the torrent, and, as Strabo adds, 
the twistings of the stream (καμπαί(), 
ds καλοῦσι κέρατα (10. 458). Coins of 
Acarnania (after 300 B.C.) show Ache- 
lotis as a bull with human head; and 
Soph. may have had this type in mind, 
for it appears on coins of Magna Graecia 
as early as 500 B.C. 

(2) αἱόλος δράκων ἑλικτόφ. The image 
is peculiarly appropriate, since the Ache- 
loiis, in parts of its course, is so tor- 
tuous. For αἱόλος, ‘gleaming,’ cp. n. on 
Ph. 1157. A vase-painting shows the 
Acheloiis, in combat with Heracles, as a 
or with the head and arms of a man, 

an ox’s horns (Gerhard, Axser/. 
Vasenbilder, vol. 2, no. 118). 

(3) ἀνδρείφ κύτει βούπρφρος κ.τ.λ. A 
human figure, with human face, and a 
shaggy beard, but with the forehead, 
horns, and ears of anox. The Acheloils 
appears thus on an archaic coin of Meta- 
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who in three shapes was ever asking me from my sire,—coming 
now as a bull in bodily form, now as a serpent with sheeny coils, 
now with trunk of man and front of ox, while from a shaggy beard 
the streams of fountain-water flowed abroad. With the fear of 
such a suitor before mine eyes, I was always praying in my wretch- 
edness that I might die, or ever I should come near to such a bed. 
But at last, to my joy, came the glorious son of Zeus 
and Alcmena; who closed with him in combat, and delivered 
me. How the fight was waged, I cannot clearly tell, I know 
not ; if there be any one who watched that sight without terror, 
such might speak: I, as I sat there, was distraught with dread, 
lest beauty should bring me sorrow at the last. But finally the 
Zeus of battles ordained well, 


The circumflex is perh. from S; the first w 
seems to have been made from a. θακὼν A, with most MSS.: θακῶν cod. Ven. 
617 (acc. to Subkoff).—83’] 6 & Hermann: 6 3’ Pretor. 24 f. Dobree notes 
these two vv. as tautological after ἀταρβής, and Schenk! rejects them. Hartung 
and Nauck reject v. 25. 26 ἔθηκε] ἔθηκεν L. 


with gl. θᾶκος ἡ καθεδρα (sic) above. 


pontum in Lucania (Millingen, «πο 
Coims of Greck Cities and Kings, pl. 1, 
no. 41). The words ἐκ δὲ δασκίου ye- 
ies, κ.τ.λ., coupled with such evi- 
dence, make it clear that βούπ 

means, ‘with fron?’ (not, ‘head’) of ox. 
In this sense, it is fitter than βούκρανος: 
and Strabo’s reading (cr. n.) is thus con- 
firmed.—xtra. The word κύτος (rt xv) 
means ‘a cavity,’ then ‘a vessel’: hence, 
fig., the human body as encasing the 
vital organs: Plat. Zim. 74A ἀπὸ τῆς 


κεφαλῆς διὰ παντὸς τοῦ κύτους. See Ap- 
pendix. 
14 διερραίνοντο, ‘were sprinkled 


abroad’: a word applied by Arist. to the 
‘diffusion’ of fire by rapid movement, 
Meteor. 1. 3 (p. 3414 30) Τὸ...πὂρ...διαρ- 
ῥαίνεσθαι Ty κινήσει. ναίον ποτοῦ, the 
water as it flowed from the κρήνη, fount, 
of the river. This phrase recurs in PA. 
21, and (plur.) in fr. 559. Hesiod 7heog. 
340 calls the Acheloiis ἀργυροδίνην. 

16 προσδεδεγµένη, ‘expecting’ such 
a suitor; 2¢., epi forward to his 
becoming her husband (525). Cp. the 
usage of the epic aor. partic., 24. 10. 123 
ἐμὴν ποτιδέγµενος ὁρμήν. The normal 
Attic sense, ‘having received,’ is inad- 
missible. She could not yet be doomed 
to the visits of a wooer who had not even 
gained her father’s consent. 

17 τῆσδε κοίτη. Though the com- 
pound ἐμπελάζειν elsewhere (as in 748) 
takes a dat., it can also take a gen., like 


the simple verb (24. 1327 πελασθεὶς φύ- 
Naxos). So a gen., instead of the more 
usual dat., stands with συντυχών (PA. 320), 
ἐντυχών (26. 1333), ὑπαντήσας (2b. 719). 

18 "8h : not, indeed, soon enough 
to prevent the anguish of which she has 
spoken (ν. 16), yet to her ]οΥ.--ἀσμένῃ 
por: O. 7. 1356 n. 

21£ ἐκλύεται, here simply = ἐκλύει 
(cp. Amt. 1112 n., and O. 7. 1003), rather 
than ‘delivers for himself,’ z.e., to be his 
bride.—8veltroup’, tell clearly: O. 7. 854 n. 
The place of the first ἂν serves to empha- 
sise τρόπον (Ο. 7. 339 n.).—trévev, of 
warfare, PA. 248 n. 

23 ys θέας: for the gen., cp. Ο. 7. 
885 Δίκας ἀφόβητος.---ὅδ, after ὅστις, as 
in Ant. 463 f. The drawback to 6 8’ 
here is that it would be unduly emphatic: 
see /’h. 87, Appendix. 

24 f. These two verses are plainly 
genuine. It is idle to condemn them 
merely because they are not indispens- 
able. Nauck, who spares v. 24, rejects 
v. 25 because Deianeira ought to speak 
of her fate as depending ‘on the issue of 
the combat, not on her beauty.’ As if 
her beauty was not the cause of the com- 
bat. It might as well be objected to v. 
465, τὸ κάλλος αὐτῆς τὸν βίον διώλεσεν, 
that Iolé was the victim of ν/ατ.---ἐξεύροι: 
cp. Ph. 287 γαστρὶ μὲν τὰ σύμφορα | τόξον 
765’ ἐξηύρισκε. 

36 Zeds ἀγώνιος, the supreme arbiter 
in all trials of strength,—as at Argos he 


ο η 


1Ο 


et δὴ καλῶς. 
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λέχος γὰρ Ἡρακλεῖ κριτὸν 


ξυστᾶσ᾽ de τιν ἐκ φόβὀυ φόβον τρέφω, 
κείνου προκηραίνουσα" νὺξ γὰρ εἰσάγει 


καὶ νὺξ ἁπωθεῖ διαδεδεγµένη πόνον. 
a a 


30 


κἀφύσαμεν δὴ παῖδας, οὓς κεϊνός ποτε, 
γήτης ὅπως ἄρουραν ἔκτοπον λαβών, 
σπείρων μόνον προσεῖδε κἀξζαμῶν ἆπαξ. 
τοιοῦτος αἰὼν eis δόµους τε κἀκ δόµων 


2» AN “ κά > » ΄ 4 
det τὸν ἄνδρ᾽ ἔπεμπε λατρεύοντά Tw. 


36 


νῦν © ἠνίκ ἄθλων τῶνὸ ὑπερτελὴς edu, 
ἐνταῦθα δὴ μάλιστα ταρβήσασ᾽ ἔχω. 
ἐξ οὗ γὰρ exta κεῖνος Ἰφίτου βίαν, 
ἡμεῖς μὲν ἐν Τραχῖνι τῇὸ ἀνάστατοι 

> > 


&é 5 ‘ , A δ᾽ φ 
ενῳ παρ αν pe ναιοµεν, κεινος οπου 


40 


βέβηκεν οὐδεὶς olde: πλὴν ἐμοὶ πικρὰς 


28 ἑυστᾶσ᾽ Υ: ἑυνστᾶσ᾽ L.—del] αεί (made from αἰεὶ) L. 


διαδεγµένη L. 


was σθένιος (Paus. 2. 32 § 7). So Hermes 
is ἀγώνιος (Pind. 7. 1. 60 etc.), as patron 
of the palaestra. The ἀἁγώνιοι θεοί of 
Aesch. Suppl. 189, besides these two, are 
Apollo and Poseidon,—who presided re- 
spectively over the Pythian and Isthmian 
ἀγῶνες, as Zeus over the Olympian and 
Nemean: see 76. 182—194, and Prof. 
Tucker’s note on v. 163 (=189 Dind.). 

27. The tone of et 81 is sceptical, 
as that of εἴπερ is usu. confident: cp. Eur. 
Or. t7 (quoted by Schneidewin), 6 κλεινός, 
el δὴ xdewds, Αγαμέμνων. The pause 
after the second foot suits the pensive 
stress on el 67 καλῶς: cp. Ant. 658 ἀλλὰ 
Krev@. πρὸς ταῦτ) ἐφυμρείτω Ala, etc. — 
λέχος, nom., in the sense of ‘bride’ (cp. 
360, and 42. 211). The accus. in Az. 
491, τὸ cov λέχος ξυνῆλθον (‘came into 
thy bed’), is warranted by the verb of 
motion, as in Eur. PA. 817, 7 δὲ σύναιµον 
λέχος ἦλθεν. But λέχος ξυστᾶσά τινι could 
not well mean ‘joined to him in marriage’ 
(as though λέχος were a kind of cognate 
acc.).—xpurov, chosen by himself (cp. 
245), is also best suited to λέχος as= 
‘bride.’ For ξυστᾶσ) cp. Isocr. Zp. 4 § 8, 
ἐπειδὴ ξυνέστηκέ µοι (‘since he has been 
associated with me’). 


29 f. προκηραίνουσα (κηρ), feeling 


30 διαδεδεγµένη r: 


31 κἀφύσαμεν δὴ L, A, etc.: κἄφυσα μὲν δὴ B, with a few others. 
34 els δόµους τε κἀκ δόµων] ἐκ δόµων τε xels δόµους B, and so Brunck. 
αἰεὶ L.—ry] In L rox has been made from πω by 5. 


85 ἀεὶ] 
87 ταρβήσασ᾽] ταρβή- 


anxiety about him, μεριμνῶσα κατὰ τὸ κέαρ 
(schol.). Thecompound occurs only here: 
Eur. has the simple κηραίνω as = ‘to be 
anxious’ (H/#pp. 223, A. F. 518). Dis- 
tinguish the other κηραίνω, from κήρ, ‘to 
harm’ (Aesch. Zum. 128, dpaxalyns ἐξεκή- 
ραναν μένος). 

νὺς γὰρ εἰσάγει κ.τ.λ.: ‘for one night 
ushers in a trouble, and another, in suc- 
cession (to the former night), expels it,’ 
—to make room for some fresh anxiety. 
This is a poetical amplification of del rw’ 
ἐκ φόβου Φόβον τρέφω. Each night tor- 
ments her, as she lies awake, with some 
new surmise as to her husband’s fate.— 
πόνον is governed by both verbs. 

διαδεδεγµένη is used absolutely: its 
object, if expressed, would have been τὴν 
προτέραν νύκτα: cp. Her. 8. 142 ws δὲ 
ἐπαύσατο λέγων ᾿Αλέξανδρος, διαδεξάµε- 
νοι (‘in their turn’) ἔλεγον οἱ ἀπὸ Σπάρτης 
ἄγγελοι. Thus διαδεδεγµένη serves at once 
(2) to show that the words νὺξ εἰσάγει καὶ 
»ὺξ ἁπωθεῖ refer to different nights; and 
(4) to suggest the new πόνος---ποί express- 
ly mentioned—which the second night 
brings; since the task in which it is ded- 
doxos to the first is that of harassing the 
sufferer’s mind. See Appendix. ‘ 

81 4. οὓς xetvés wore κ.τ.λ. The pount 
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—if well indeed it be: for since I have been joined to Heracles as 
his chosen bride, fear after fear hath haunted me on his account; 
one night brings a trouble, and the next night, in turn, drives it 
out. And then children were born to us; whom he has seen only 
as the husbandman sees his distant field, which he visits at seed- 
time, and once again at harvest. Such was the life that kept him 
journeying to and fro, in the service of a certain master. 

But now, when he hath risen above those trials,—now it is 
that my anguish is sorest. Ever since he slew the valiant 
Iphitus, we have been dwelling here in Trachis, exiles from our 
home, and the guests of a stranger; but where he is, no one 
knows; I only know that he is gone, and hath pierced my heart 


σασ L first hand, corrected by S. 


of the comparison, which has been prompt- 
ed by the word σπείρω», is merely the 
rarity of the visits. mworé=‘at some time 
or other’ (cp. ὀψέ ποτε, χρόνῳ ποτέ), or 
perhaps ‘formerly’—while the labours for 
Eurystheus were going on: it could 
not, by itself, mean ‘on/y now and then.’ 
The sentence ins as if ποτέ were to 
be followed by some such general phrase 
as διὰ xpbvou:—ovs κεῖνός ποτε...διὰ 
χρόνου προσεῖδε, ‘whom he saw only at 
uncertain intervals.’ The interposed 
simile, however, leads the poet to employ 
a phrase adapted to the special case of 
the yijrns,—viz., σπείρων µόνον κἀξαμών 
ἅπαξ. The γήτης sees his distant field 
only twice a year. But it is not meant 
that Heracles visits his home just twice a 
year. Nor has ἐξαμών any figurative ap- 
plication to him, such as ‘reaping the joy’ 
of seeing his children. It is an irrelevant 
detail. This is quite Homeric. See, ¢.z., 
fl. 13. 62 ff., where Poseidon, soaring in- 
to the air, is likened to a bird which soars 
διώκει» ὄρνεον ἄλλο: though the sea-god is 
pursuing no οπε.--ἅπαξ seems best taken 
with &apey only. 

84 f. αἰών, fortune in life; Ps. 179.— 
εἰς δόµουε re xdx δόµων: this order of 
words is the most forcible: no sooner did 
he regain his home, than he had to leave 
it again. The reversed order (which 
Brunck prefers) would give greater promi- 
nence to his moments of τεςί.---τῳ: Eurys- 
theus (1049), whose name she shrinks 
from uttering. 

S6 f. ἆρλων τῶνδ', the labours for 
Eurystheus.—twepreAys, rising clear of 
them: Eur. Jon 1549 οἴκων...ὑπερτελής 
(appearing above it): Aesch. 4g. 359 


38 ᾽Ἰφίτου βίαν] In L there is an erasure 
after ἰφίτου and at β, which may have been =. 
scribe having inadvertently repeated the contraction for or. 


80 avdorara] ἀνάσταστοι L, the 
40 ὅπου] ὅποι Brunck. 


ὑπερτελέσαι | µέγα δουλείας | γάγγαμον 
drns.—tov seems to be here no more 
than ἐγένετο (as in 2. 236, and often). 
Some, however, understand, ‘now that 
his inborn force has prevailed,’ etc.— 
ταρβήσασ᾽ ἔχω--τετάρβηκα. The peri- 
phrasis is somewhat rare when the verb 
Is intrans.; but cp. O. 7. 731 οὐδέ πω 
Ahtavr’ ἔχει. 

96 ἕκτα, the only Sophoclean ex- 
ample of this form (on which see Monro, 
Hom. Gr. § 13), though we have συγ- 
κατακτάς in 4%.230. Both Aesch. (Zum. 
460) and Eur. (Bacch. 1290, etc.) use 
κατέκταν in dialogue, but not ἕκταν.--- 
᾿Ιφίτον βίαν: for the periphrasis, cp. PA. 


314. 

39 ἐν Τραχῖνι. Heracles was dwell- 
ing at Tiryns when he slew Iphitus, as 
related in vv. 270 ff. Then, with Deia- 
neira and his children, he removed from 
Tiryns to Trachis, and soon afterwards 
Zeus sent him forth into servitude (276).— 
ἀνάστατοι (Ο. C. 429 n.) alludes to com- 
pulsion used by Eurystheus: the word 
would not suit a voluntary migration. 
This had happened fifteen months ago. 

40 ΚΕένφ παρ ἀνδρὶ: Ceyx, king of 
Trachis, who is not named in this play. 
Hes. Scut. 353 (Heracles speaks) Ίρη- 
χῖνα δέ τοι παρελαύνω | ἐς Kyiixa ἄνακτα' ὁ 
γὰρ δυνάµει τε καὶ αἰδοῖ | Τρηχῖνος προ- 
βέβηκε. The Hesiodic Ktiixos γάμος de- 
scribed a marriage-feast given by that 
king, at which Heracles was a guest. 
Apollodorus (2. 7 § 7) and Diodorus 
(4. 36 § 57) mention Ceyx.—érrov, not 
ὅποι, since βέβηκεν implies, ‘is now’: 
cp. Ο. C. 52. 

41 £. πλὴν: ορ. Ο. C. 1643 ἀλλ᾽ ἔρπεθ' 
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3 QA ε “~ 8 3 a 
ὠδίνας αὑτοῦ προσβαλὼν ἀποίχεται. 
σχεδὸν § ἐπίσταμαί τι wh ἔχοντά νιν' 
, uA 2 3 , 3 > » ὃ / 
χρόνον γὰρ οὐχὶ βαιόν, ἀλλ᾽ ἤδη δέκα 
µῆνας πρὸς ἄλλοις πέντ᾽ ἀκήρυκτος μένει. 45 
κάστιν τι δεινὸν THA: τοιαύτην ἐμοὶ 
δέλτον͵ λιπὼν ἔστειχε, τὴν ἐγὼ θαμὰ 
θεοῖς ἀρῶμαι πηµονῆς ἅτερ λαβεῖν. 


ΤΡΟΦΟΣ. 
δέσποινα Δῄάνειρα, πολλὰ µέν o ἐγὼ 
κατεῖδον ἤδη πανδάκρυτ᾽ ὀδύρματα δο 


8 ε , ud a 
τὴν Ἡράκλειον ἔξοδον γοωμένην' 
A 3 9 4 8 9 , ~ 
νῦν ὃ, εἰ δίκαιον τοὺς ἐλευθέρους φρενοῦν 
γνώμαισι δούλαις, κἀμὲ χρὴ φράσαι τὸ adv: 
πῶς παισὶ μὲν τοσοῖσδε πληθύεις, ἁτὰρ 
ἀνδρὸς κατὰ ζήτησιν οὐ πέµπεις τινά, 55 
4 > σ > A y 9 8 
µάλιστα ὃ ὄνπερ εἰκὸς Ὕλλον, εἰ πατρὸς 
νέµοι Tw ὥραν τοῦ καλῶς πράσσειν δοκεῖν; 


43 αὐτοῦ L: αὐτοῦ Hermann. 44—48 Wunder brackets these five vv. 497 ἔστει- 


χε, τὴν MSS.: Dindorf conj. ἔστειχεν, Hv. 


49 Δῄῃάνειρα] δηϊάνειρα L, as always. 


83 τὸ adv] The first hand in L wrote τό cov, meaning τόσον. (The original acute accent - 
on το, though faint, is still visible.) Then an early corrector (perhaps S) made this 
into τὸ gov: and σὸν was further corrected (with ink of a darker shade) to σό»: 
here, again, the grave accent is traceable in an erasure. Lastly, a later hand placed 


ws Τάχιστα᾽ πλὴν» ὁ κύριος | Onoeds παρέ- 
στω.---ὠδῖναςφ: cp. 325.-- αὐτοῦ, objective 
gen.: cp. Ant. 858 πατρὸς...οἶκτον (about 
him): PA. 1039 κέντρον...ἑμοῦ. αὐτοῦ is 
clearly right: the harshness of αὐτοῦ may 
be measured by supposing that, instead 
of it, we had 'Ἡρακλέους or rdvdpés. 

44 £. δέκα... πρὸς ἄλλοις πέντε. 
Twelve years before this time, the oracle 
at Dodona had told Heracles that, at 
the end of twelve years (824), he should 
have rest. Fifteen months before this 
time, Heracles had given Deianeira the 
δέλτος on which he had written down 
that oracle (1167). Πε had then told her 
that, if he did not return at the end of 
fifteen months, she might assume that he 
was dead (164 ff.).—dxrpucros. No 
herald has come, either to announce his 
approach, or to give any tidings of him. 

46 The emphasis is on v, not 
on δεινόν. When she ponders the oracle, 
her grave misgiving (43) becomes certi- 


tude.—rovatrny, giving the ground for a 
statement: O. 6. 747 n. 

47. tiv, 2 rare instance of the art. 
used as relat. pron. in dialogue without 
metrical necessity: see O.C. 747. The 
motive here may have been a wish to 
avoid four consecutive endings in v.— 
πηµονῆς ἅτερ. If the δέλτος should prove 
to have foretold the death of Heracles, 
then she would have received it σὺν 
πηµονῃ: it would have been a harbinger 
of woe.—As to Wunder’s rejection of vv. 
44—48, see Appendix. 

404. πολλὰ μὲν...νὸν 5’: the thought 
is, ‘though hitherto I have been silent, 
now I must speak.’ Ὑοωμένην takes 
πολλὰ...πανδάκρντ᾽ ὀδύρματα as ‘inner’ 
(or ‘cognate’) accus., and τὴν “Hp. ἔξοδον 
as object: Schneidewin cp. Eur. Med. 
205 dxea μογερὰ Bog | τὸν ἐν λέχει προ- 
δότα». | 

52 4. φρενοῦν, pres., since the act 
may be conceived as continuing or re- 
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with cruel pangs for him. I am almost sure that some evil hath 
befallen him ; it is no short space that hath passed, but ten long 
months, and then five more,—and still no message from him. 
Yes, there has been some dread mischance ;—witness that tablet 
which he left with me ere he went forth: oft do I pray to the 
gods that I may not have received it for my sorrow. 


NURSE. 


Deianeira, my mistress, many a time have I marked thy bitter 
tears and lamentations, as thou bewailedst the going forth of 
Heracles; but now,—if it be meet to school the free-born with the 
counsels of a slave, and if I must say what behoves thee,—why, 
when thou art so rich in sons, dost thou send no one of them to 
seek thy lord ;—Hyllus, before all, who might well go on that 
errand, if he cared that there should be tidings of his father’s 

welfare ? 


the acute over τὸ (wishing to restore τόσον), but without deleting the other accents. 
The marginal schol. recognises both readings, but gives precedence to τὸ σόνι--- 
τὸ gol συμφέρον ἢ τόσον ἀντὶ τοῦ éXlyov. The later Mss. are divided: A has 
τόσο», which stands in the Aldine, and in all editions before Schaefer's (1810). 
Porson on Med. 461 (= 459 Dind.) first advocated τὸ σόν. 66 ἀνδρὸς] Wecklein 
conj. τν δρὸς. 67 νέμοι, L, A, and most MSS.: νέμει r (as Vat. and Harl.). 


peated; but φράσαι, aor., with ref. to 
the particular utterance: cp. Ph. 95 ἑξα- 
μαρτεῖ»...νικᾶ»: 46. 667 i θιγγάνεν... 
δοῦναι. 

κἀμὲ κ.τ.λ. Two constructions are 
possible: I prefer the first. (1) καί 
‘and,’ depending on ¢, and the apo- 
dosis begins with the direct question, 
πῶς κ.τ.λ. (2) καί-'ενεπ) (ορ. Ant. 
719 n., κἀπ᾿ ἐμοῦ), and the gure be- 
gins with κἀμὲ xp}. But the first is more 
deferential ; and the very abruptness of 
πῶς κ.τ.λ. is natural here. 

φράσαι τὸ σὀν, ‘to prescribe thy part’ 
(0.6. 625 n.), #.¢., to say what it becomes 
thee to do. There is only a verbal re- 
semblance to Eur. {. 4. 1167 (compared 
by Schneid.), 7 ᾽μὲ χρὴ λέγειν τὰ σά; ‘am 
I to make thine answer for thee?’—The 
v. {. τόσον is weaker, whether taken to 
mean ‘so bold a speech,’ or (with the 
schol.) ‘just thus much.’ And the form 
itself is rare in Sophocles (4%. 277 dls 
τόσ᾽: #6. 185 lyr. τόσσον). 

54 f. τοσοῖσδε. Besides Hyllus, the 
eldest child of Deianeira, legend gave 
her three other sons, and one daughter 
(Apollod. 2. 7 8 8: Diod. 4. 37: Paus. 1. 
32 8 5). Cp. vv. 1153 ff. For the para- 
taxis (πληθύεις µέν, drdp οὐ πέµπεις), cp. 


Ο. 7. 419 π.--κατὰ ζήτησιν: Isocr. or. 
17 8 4 χρήματα δοὺς ἐξέπεμψεν dua κατ’ 
ἐμπορίαν καὶ κατὰ θεωρίαν. 

66 4. εἱ warpds νέµοι τιν ὥραν τοῦ 
...doxety: instead of ef νέμοι τι’ ώραν 
τοῦ τὸν πατέρα... δοκεῖν. The gen. πατρὸς, 
placed at the beginning of the clause, 
illustrates the normal Greek tendency to 
announce the subject of the statement at 
the outset (as in τοῦτον ola 6’ εἰ ζῶν κυρεῖ, 
Ph. 444 n.). The second gen., τοῦ... 
δοκεῖν, is ‘epexegetic,’ as defining the 
wpay. But it is not in apposition with 
πατρός (‘care for his father,—/hat zs, care 
for his being deemed,’ etc.). Rather the 
two genitives are linked to ώραν with 
slightly different shades of meaning ;— 
‘care, on his father’s account, for his 
being deemed.’ Instead of rod.. Soxety, 
we might have had a relative clause, 
ὅπως dy...d0x7. But, since ὥραν could take 
a gen., that constr. was preferred as more 
compact. Cp. Dem. or. 2 § 4 τούτων 
οὐχὶ νῦν ὁρῶ τὸν καιρὸν τοῦ λέγει» (the 
speaking-time for these things). Id. 
or. 5 § 22 λαβεῖν ἐβούλετο τὴν δόξαν τοῦ 
πολέμου τοῦ δοκεῖν δι αὑτὸν κρίσιν 
εἰληφέναι. 

δοκεῖν Ἠετεξ- ΄Όε believed to be’: ορ. 
Thuc. 6. 17 ἕως...ὁ Νικίας εὐτυχὴς δοκεῖ 
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3 8 2 Fd 9 A 3 4 4 4 

ἐγγὺς 8 68 αὐτὸς ἀρτίπους θρῴσκει δόµους' 

σ 3 » 4 » ‘ 3 | A 

@oT εἴ τί σοι πρὸς καιρὸν ἐννέπειν δοκῶ, 

πάρεστι χρῆσθαι τἀνδρὶ τοῖς T ἐμοῖς λόγοις. 6ο 
= ¥ 


AH. 


s 4 a > 9 , 
ὦ τέκνον, ὦ Tat, κἀξ ἀἁγεννήτων apa 


μῦθοι καλῶς πίπτουσιω' ἠδε γὰρ γυνὴ 
δούλη µέν, εἴρηκεν O° ἐλεύθερον λόγον. 


ΥΛΛΟΣ. 


ποῖον; δίδαξον, µῆτερ, et διδακτά pou. 


ΔΗ. 


8 8 9 8 3 4 
σε πατρος OVTW δαρὸν ἐξενωμένου 65 


8 8 4 a 9 3 ΄ 4 
τὸ μὴ πυθέσθαι ποῦ ᾿στιν, αἰσχύνην Φφέρειν. 


TA. 
AH. 
TA. 


GAN οἶδα, µύθοις εἴ τι πιστεύειν χρεών. 
καὶ mov κλύεις viv, τέκνον, ἱδρῦσθαι χθονός; 
τὸν μὲν παρελθόντ' ἄροτον ἐν µήκει χρόνου 


Λυδῇ γυναικὶ φασί vw λάτριν πονεῖν. 70 
4 


AH. 
TA. 
AH. 


“~ 9 8 ~ > » a 4 
πᾶν τοίνυν, εἰ καὶ TOUT ETA, κλύοι τις av. 
> 9 α Ad 2 3 ε > A 4 
ἀλλ᾽ é€adetrar τοῦδέ y’, ὡς ἐγὼ κλύω. 

A A ο] Αα a 4 3 4 
ποῦ δῆτα νῦν ζῶν ἢ θανὼν ἀγγέλλεται; 


δ8 ἀρτίπουσ θρώισκει L: B. F. Westcott conj. ἄρτι που ᾿σθρῴσκει: Frohlich, 
ἄρτι προσθρῴσκει: O. Hense (making vv. 57 {. into one), νέμει τιν) ὥραν' ἄρτι 3’ 


ἐσθρφσκει. 6Ο τοῖς 7] So L. 


to a confusion between δε and 7 δέ. 


εἶναι, ‘while he has the reputation of being 
successful’ (not ‘seems’: he really was 
so). The meaning is, ‘Hyllus ought 
to go in search of news, if he cared to 
dispel our painful anxiety.” The τροφός 
chooses words which avoid any suggestion 
of disaster to Heracles, and say only that 
his welfare has yet {ο δε ascertatned. 

νέοι is better attested than νέµει, and 
also fitter, as implying the deferential 
εἰκὸς ἂν εἴη, not the blunt εἰκός ἐστιν. 
See Appendix. 

68 ἀρτίπους, with opportune foot (ἀρ- 
τίως καὶ ἡρμοσμένως τῷ καιρῷῴ πορεύεται, 
schol.). Cp. the similar phrases for a 
timely arrival; O. 7. 78 els καλόν: Ant. 
386 és δέον περᾷ: 387 ποίᾳ ξύμμετρος 
προὔβην τύχη; At. 1168 és αὐτὸν καιρόν: 
Aesch. 7heb. 373 els ἀρτίκολλον ἆ γγέλου 
λόγου μαθεῖν. Elsewhere ἀρτίπους-- ‘with 
sound foot’ (ἄρτιο, well-compacted), 


Some of the later Mss. have τοῖς, without 
τ) (which, in A, is written above); and Hartung adopts this. 
62 μῦθοι] μύθοι L.—nde] Aide L (the ' added by S). 
66 ποῦ ’orw] πὂυστω L (sic). 


Hermann, τοῖς +’. 
The mis-spelling seems due 
Nauck and 


as /1. 9. 505. And so some take it here, 
as if it were meant to suggest his fitness 
for the mission: but this seems frigid. 
The poet was perhaps thinking of ἄρτι 
rather than of &prios: and dpre certainly 
occurs in composition, not only with 
verbs (as ἀρτιθανής), but also with nouns, 
as ἀρτίδακρυς (Eur. Med. 903), ἀρτίπλου- 
τος (Eur. Suppl. 742). Still, ἀρτίπους, as 
used here, could be taken from ἄρτιος, 
in the sense of ‘fitted’ to the occasion, 
καίριος.---θρῴσκει Sopovs: Ο. C. 643 56- 
µους στείχειν euovs. He is hastening to 
tell his mother the news which he has 
just heard (67). 

59 £. πρὸς καιρὸν: cp. Ο. 7. 325 η. 
—tots r’ is clearly right: Deianeira can 
at once act on the counsel by sending 
Hyllus. With τοῖς simply, or rots y’, the 
sense would be much weaker: ‘Hyllus 
can do as I suggest.’ 
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Lo! there he comes, speeding towards the house with timely 
step ; if, then, thou deemest that I speak in season, thou canst 
use at once my counsel, and the man. 


Enter HYLLUS. 


ΣΕ. My child, my son, wise words may fall, it seems, from 
humble lips; this woman is a slave, but hath spoken in the 


spirit of the free. 


Hy. How, mother? Tell me, if it may be told. 


DE. 


It brings thee shame, she saith, that, when thy father 


hath been so long a stranger, thou hast not sought to learn 


where he is. 


Hy. Nay, I know,—if rumour can be trusted. 
De. And in what region, my child, doth rumour place him? 
Hy. Last year, they say, through all the months, he toiled 


as bondman to a Lydian woman. 
If he bore that, then no tidings can surprise. 


DE. 


Hy. Well, he has been delivered from that, as I hear. 
ΤΕ. Where, then, is he reported to be now,—alive, or dead? 


others write roi ἔστιν.---ϕέρειν Valckenaer: φέρει MSS.: φέροι Wunder. 
L, with most MSs.: µύθοις y’ Πατ]. Ald. Cp. 73. 
73 θανὼν L: 


60 dporoy r: ἄροτρον L. Cp. 825. 


61 4 ὦ τέκνον, & wal, an affectionate 
form of address, as in PA. 260, Eur. Hee. 
172, etc.—dyevvijreyv, prop. ‘not be- 
gotten’ (O. C. 973), then, ‘of no birth,’ 
*low-born,’ like ἁγεννής and ἁγενής.--- 
καλώς πίπτουσιν, fall happily,—a meta- 
phor from dice: Eur. Z/. 1100 τὰ μὲν 
γὰρ ed, | τὰ 8 οὐ καλῶς πίπτοντα δέρκοµαι 
βροτῶν.---ἐλεύθερον = ἐλευθέριον: cp. Eur. 
fr. 828 πολλοῖσι δούλοις τοῦνομ’ αἰσχρόν, 7 
δὲ φρὴ» | τῶν οὐχὶ δούλων ἔστ᾽ ἔλευθερω- 
τέρα. 
64 διδακτά: for the plur., cp. PA. 
524 (αἰσχρά), and Ο. C. 554 n. The 
sing. occurs below, 671. 

66 f. οσὶ...τὸ μὴ πυθέσθαι: for the 
place of σέ, cp. Ant. 710 GAN’ ἄνδρα, κεῖ 
τις ᾗ σοφός, τὸ µανθἀνειν | πὀλλ᾽ αἰσχρὸν 
οὐδέν. It is needless to conjecture col.— 

si cp. El. 865 ξένος...κέκευθεν 
(‘he has been buried in a foreign land’). 
Shaksp. #. VIII. 2. 2. 129 Kept him a 
Soreign man (=kept him out of England). 
--ποῦ΄στιν: for this mode of writing, cp. 
Ph. 16 n.—€peay is a certain correction 
of φέρα: in answer to his question, she 
is quoting the slave’s speech. 

67 µύθοις, L’s reading, is as good as 


67 μύθοισ 
68 ἱδρῦσθαι] ἱδρύσθαι L. 
θανών +’ r. 


μύθοις y’, though no better. L has lost ye 
in some other places (as Amt. 648, 1241): 
but, on the whole, it seems best not to 
assume such a loss here. 

68 ἱδρῦσθα.. The length of his 
absence prompts her conjecture that he 
has fixed his abode somewhere: cp. ror 
κλιθεί». 

69 f. μὲν here is not answered by 
ἀλλ in 72.—dporov, ploughing-season 
(Hes. Op. 448), hence, ‘year’: cp. 825. 
So wéa=‘summer,’ Rhianus af. Paus. 
4. 17 ὃ 6 χείµατά τε ποίας τε δύω.---ὲἓν 
pikes χρόνον, ‘at the full length of that 
period,’ {.6., from beginning to end of the 
year.—Av5q: Omphalé: see on 252. 

72 εἰ καὶ τοῦτ' ἔτλη: ‘if he indeed 
bore this.’ «ai here emphasises τοῦτ 
ἔτλη: cp. Az. 1127 δεινόν ¥ εἶπας, εἰ καὶ 
fps θανών: and O. 7. 305 n. If καί were 
taken with τοῦτο only (‘even this’), it 
would imply former disgraces. Cp. 1218n. 

72 AWG like ‘well,’ here refers to 
D.’s bitter comment : ¢ha? disgrace, at any 
rate, is past. 

73 ἢ θανὼν: a fine touch. She is pre- 
pared to hear anything now; even that he 
is dead. And ἐξαφεῖται was ambiguous. 
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TA. Εὐβοῖδα χώραν φασίν, Εὐρύτου πόλυ, 


ΔΗ. 


A 4 » 
ἐπιστρατεύειν αὐτὸν, 7) µέλλειν ere. 715 
e 3 α 5 φ , e 4 , 
dp οἴσθα δῆτ᾽, ὦ τέκνον, ὡς ἔλειπέ por 


μαντεῖα πιστὰ τῆσδε τῆς χώρας πέρι; 


TA. 
AH. 


τὰ ποῖα, µῆτερ; τὸν λόγον yap ἀγνοῦῶ. 

ε aA ‘ a , , va 

ὡς ἢ τελευτὴν τοῦ βίου μέλλει τελεῖν, 
a = 

ἡ τοῦτον apas ἆθλον eis 


Ἀτό y ὕστερον 80 


8 8 γ , >. A > » 
τὸν λοιπὸν ἤδη βίοτον εὐαίων ἔχειν. 
ἐν οὖν ῥοπῇ τοιᾷδε κειµένῳ, τέκνον, 

9 > 4 e ο 5 4 a 
οὐκ εἶ ξυνέρξων; Wik ἢ σεσώσμεθα 
[ἢ πίπτοµεν σοῦ πατρὸς ἐξολωλότος | 
κείνου βίον σώσαντος, ἢ οἰχόμεσθ apa. 85 


TA. 
βάξιν κατῄδη 


νῦν © 6 


ξυνήθης πότµος οὐκ 


GAN’ εἶμι, µῆτερ' ei δὲ θεσφάτων ἐγὼ 


“A A , 
τῶνδε, κἂν πάλαι TapT: 


κ» \ 
εια πατρος 


e “A ο] 9 4 ΄ ΄ 
ἡμᾶς προταρβεῖν οὐδὲ δειµαίνειν ἄγαν. 


74% Εὐβοῖδα] L has the ὃ of εὐβοῖδα written small, in an erasure: the first hand prob. 


wrote εὐβοῖα, which S corrected, also changing χῶρα» to χώρα». 


77 χώρατ] 


ώ from ὢ in L. Dronke conj. ὥρας: Dobree, πείρας, or ὁδοῦ: Wecklein, ὁρμῆς. 


πο ws ἢ τ: wo οἱ L.—redeiv] Nauck conj. περᾶν. 


804, ἆθλο»] ἄθλον L.— 


τὸ Υ) ὕστερον] τὸν ὕστερον Μ55.---τὸν λοιπὸν L, with most MSS.: τὸ λοιπὸν r (as B, Vat.). 


For conjectures, see below. 


83 σεσώσμεθα] σεσώµεθα Wecklein. Cp. Photius s.v. 


σέσωται:---σέσωται καὶ σεσωµένος οἱ παλαιοὶ ἄνευ τοῦ σ΄’ καὶ διεζωµένοι φησὶ Θουκυδίδης 


οἱ δὲ νεώτεροι σέσωσµαι. 





97%. ὮἈΕἘνύβοῖδα (as in Aesch. fr. 29), 
contr. for Εὐβοῖΐδα, acc. of EvSots. In 
Eur. £/. 442 the MSS. give EvSotédas, for 
which Seidler wrote Εὐβοῖδας. For the 
nom., the longer form Evfots is used 
below_(237, 401).—méAw is in appos. 
with Ενβοῖδα χώραν. Occhalia in Eu- 
boea was the seat of Eurytus, but it is in 
accordance with epic precedent to regard 
him as reigning over the whole island,— 
like Chalcodon in the PAiloctetes (489 n.), 
and Elephenor in the //iad (2. 536 ff.).— 
ἡ µέλλειν ἔτι, sc. ἐπιστρατεύσειν: Ο. C. 
1074 ἕρδουσ᾽ ἢ µέλλουσω; 

76 sare seems to differ from ἔλιπε 
here only as being somewhat more vivid, 
—i.é., aS serving to suggest the moment 
when he was doing the act (cp. 47 δέλτο» 
λιπὼν ἔστειχε). See Appendix. 

τῆσδε τῆς χώρας wip. There is no 
reason to suspect xwpas. The oracle said 
that, at this time, he was to go through 
his last labour. The Euboean war, she 
infers, is that labour. 

73 ἀγνοώ. As Heracles had long 
spared Deianeira a knowledge of the pro- 


phecy (158), so she had hitherto spared 
her son. 

79 τελ .. tev: ορ. Theognis 
1166 εὖτ) dy ὁδοῦ τελέῃς répuar’ éx’ ἐµπο- 
play. 

8O f. ἄρας, having taken up, as a bur- 
den to be borne. The midd. would be 
usual in this sense (Eur. Jon 199 αἱρό- 
µενος πόνους): but the act. is also admis- 
sible, just as in Ph. 706 οὐ φορβὰ»...αἴρων 
n.). Soin //. 23. 736 we have the act. 
αέθλια 5’ lo’ ἀνελόντες (Shaving won like 
prizes ), but 26. 823 the midd., ἀέθλια to’ 
ανελέσθαι. 

εἰς τό Υ ὕστερον, Reiske’s simple cor- 
rection of eg τὸν ὕστερον, is much the 
best. τὸν ὕστερον cannot be defended by 
understanding χρόνον: the two passages 
in which τὸν del has been explained as 
τὸν ἀεὶ χρόνον are both corrupt (0. C. 
1584, E/. 1075)-—The redundancy of τὸν 
λοιπὸν ἤδη after els τό y’ ὕστερο» is not 
greater than that in PA. 1103 ff. ὃς ἤδη 
μετ) οὐδενὸς Vo Te pov | ἀνδρῶν εἰσοπίσω 
τάλας...ὁλοῦμαι: where the text is certain. 
For other conjectures, see Appendix.— 
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Hy. He is waging or planning a war, they say, upon 


Euboea, the realm of Eurytus. 


Dr. Knowest thou, my son, that he hath left with me sure 


oracles touching that land ? 


Hy. What are they, mother? 


speakest. 


I know not whereof thou 


De. That either he shall meet his death, or, having achieved 
this task, shall have rest thenceforth, for all his days to come. 
So, my child, when his fate is thus trembling in the scale, 


wilt thou not go to succour him? 


safety, or we perish with him. 


For we are saved, if he find 


Hy. Ay, I will go, my mother; and, had I known the 
import of these prophecies, I had been there long since; but, as 
it was, my father’s wonted fortune suffered me not to feel fear 

for him, or to be anxious overmuch. 


84 f. 
with three dots (:+) after dua. 


made from εἰμὶ in L. 
Elmsley and Dindorf: παρῆν Mss. 


h πίπτοµεν σοῦ πατρὸσ ἐξολωλότοσ | κείνου βίον σώσαντοσ ἢ οἰχόμεσθ) ἅμα L, 
So the other Mss.: except that one or two (as L?, 
T) omit 7 before οἰχόμεσθ), or have 7 κ οἰχόμεσθ) (as V2). 


See below. 86 clu 


87 κατῄδη Brunck: κατήδην (not κατῄδη») 1Ι..---παρῇ 


88 viv] Wakefield conj. πρὶν, and so 


Campb. reads.—ela Vauvilliers: é¢ mss.—Brunck, changing viv 6’ to ἀλλ places 


vv. 88, 89 after v. gr. 


βίοτον εὐαίων : cp. Ο. 7. 518 βίου...τοῦ 
μακραίωνος. 

82 ἐν οὖν ῥοπῇ...κειµένῳ: ορ. Ο. 6Ο. 
15610 ἐν τῷ δὲ κεῖσαι τοῦ µόρου τεκµηρίῳ; 
(‘ what sign of thy fate holds thee in sus- 
pense ?’)—answering the words, ῥοπὴ βίου 
pot. <Alcaeus ap. Ar. Vesp. 1235 ἀντρέ- 
wes ἔτι τὰν πόλιν’ ἆ 8 ἔχεται ῥοπᾶς (‘its 
fate hangs in the trembling scale’). For 
pow? cp. also O. 7. 961 n. 

83—S5 vik’ ἡ σεσώσμεθα...οἰχό- 

peoO’ dpa. Verses 83 and 85 are pro- 
bably right as they stand, while v. 84 is 
spurious. The original form of the inter- 
polation was, however, I think, καὶ πίπ- 
τοµεν cov πατρὸς ἐξολωλότος, intended to 
follow οἰχόμεσθ) ἅμα, in order to supply 
the condition opposed to κείνου βίον σώ- 
gavros. Then it struck a reviser that the 
passage would be more forcible if καὶ πίπ- 
τοµεν were changed to 4 πίπτοµεν, and 
v. 85 were omitted. 

This view of the original text may be 
supported by a consideration which does 
not seem to have been noticed. The very 
circumstance which prompted the interpo- 
lation—viz., the absence of the condition 
for οἰχόμεσθ) dua—is an admirable dra- 
matic touch. For, while Deianeira and 
her hearers would understand ἅμα as 


1. 8. Vv. 


Dindorf, following Hermann’s earlier view, ejects them. 


meaning, ἅμα οἰχομένῳ, her death is really 
to be linked with his victory. 

For a similar piece of textual history, 
cp. Eur. 4ndr. 6, where the true text is 
νῦν δ᾽, εἴτις ἄλλη, δυστυχεστάτη γυνή: but 
there was another reading, which made 
two verses of it:—viv δ) οὔτις (or viv δὴ 
τίς) ἄλλη δυστυχεστέρα yuvh | ἐμοῦ πέ- 
Φυκεν ἢ γενήσεταί ποτε. Of the second v., 
the schol. there says, οἱ ὑποκριταὶ τὸν 
ἵαμβον προσέθηκα». See Appendix. 

The synizesis in ἡ οἰχόμεσθ) cannot be 
strictly paralleled: but cp. «434. 535 τὸ 
μὴ εἰδέναι. I had thought of 7 κείµεσθ’, 
which derives some support from the fact 
that 7 κ (ἐς) οἰχόμεσθ) occurs as a variant 
(cr. n.): but οἰχόμεσθ) is better, and is 
probably sound. 

88 viv 8 6 ξυνήθης κ.τ.. The νῦν 
here, and the νῦν in v. go, are both right: 
only here we must read eta for ἐᾷ, with 
Vauvilliers. The repetition of νῦν is ex- 
cused by the change of sense: in v. 88 it 
means, ‘as #¢ was’: in v. go, simply ‘ zow.’ 
Cp. Zl. 1334 ff. (‘if I had not taken care, 
ye would have been lost,’) νῦν 3 εὖὐλά- 
βειαν τῶνδε προὐθέμην ἐγώ. | καὶ viv ἁπ- 
αλλαχθέντε κ.τ.λ.: where the senses of 
νῦν change just as here. It is well to note 
that repetitions of common words, which 


2 


στρ. a. 
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νῦν δ ὡς Evvinp’, οὐδὲν ἐλλείψω τὸ μὴ 


ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟΥΣ 


go 


πᾶσαν πυθέσθαι τῶνδ' ἀλήθειαν πέρι. 
ΔΗ. χώρει νυν, @ ra καὶ γὰρ ὑστέρῳ τό y εὖ 
πράσσειν, ἐπεὶ πύθοιτο, κέρδος ἐμπολᾷ. 
ΧΟΡΟΣ. 


ὃν aidka νὺξ ἐναριζομένα 


9 τίκτει κατευνάζει τε Φλογιζόµενον, 


8 ἼΆλιο», "Αλιον aire 


95 


4 , A 
4 τοῦτο καρῦξαι, τὸν ᾽Αλκμήνας πόθι µοι πόθι παῖς 
5 ναΐει ποτ’, ὦ λαμπρᾷ στεροπᾷ φλεγέθων, 


6 ἢ ποντίας αὐλῶνας, ἢ δισσαῖσιν ἀπείροις κλιθείς' 


90 “un MSS.: μὴ οὗ Brunck, and so most edd. 
94—102 L divides the vv. thus:—dv— | τέκτει--- | ἅλιον" 


from πύθοιο in L. 


10ο 


92 νυν] viv L. 93 πύθοιτο made 


ἅλιον --- | τούτωι — ἀλκμή]νασ --- | valee — | ἢ ποντίασ --- | δισσαῖσιν — | ciw’— Bupa. 
94 ἐναριξζομένα] O. Hense conj. ἐπαναιρομένα: K. Fecht, µεταμειβομένα: Wecklein, 


συνοριζοµένα (ἐ.ο., ‘on the threshold of day ’): Blaydes, ἀφανιζομένα. 


would otherwise be awkward, are often 

justified by such variations of ο... 

see, ¢.g., the double ἀλλὰ in PA 

and νὰ 645 ff.; and the fourfold Bara sb. 
57 H- 

For other instances of viv with a past 
tense, cP Ο. 6. 273, At. 445, 1060. 

90 τὸ μὴ: it is unnecessary to write 
τὸ μὴ οὐ: cp. 742: Ο. 7. 1387. οὐκ ἂν 
ἐσχόμην | τὸ μὴ Ἰποκλῇσαι (n.): Ant. 443 
οὐκ ἀπαρνοῦμαι τὸ µή: Ph. 348 ff. 

9034. καὶ γὰρ ὑστέρῳ-- καὶ (‘even’) 
ὑστέρῳ Ύάρ. This use of καὶ ydp,—where 
καί affects a following adj.,—is somewhat 
rare; but cp. fr. 86. 9 καὶ γὰρ δυσειδὲς 
σῶμα καὶ δυσώνυµο» | γλώσσῃ σοφὸν τίθη- 
συ εἰο.: Ο. 7. 334 καὶ γὰρ ἂν πέτρου etc.: 
Ai. 669 καὶ γὰρ τὰ δεινὰ etc. More often, 
in such cases, γάρ follows that which καί 
affects, as Ph. 1268 καὶ τὰ πρὶν γάρ. 

τό Υ εὖ | πράσσειν: for the place of 
the art., cp. Ο. C. 265n. ‘Even to one 
who is ‘late, good fortune, iif he should 
ever hear of it, brings gain.” The gene- 
ral sentiment, ‘ better late than never,’ is 
adapted to the particular case. Hyllus 
is goi ng in search of tidings; and even 
now, if he hears good tidings, he will 
have his reward. The words ἐπεὶ πύ- 
θοιτο make it clear (I think) that τὸ ed 
πράσσειν has here its ordinary sense, ‘ far- 
ing well,’—not the much rarer sense, ‘act- 
ing aright’ (like πράσσοντα καλῶς, Ο. C. 
1764n.). The optat. gives abstract Be ner- 
ality, which suits a γνώµη (411. 666 π.). 


99 τοῦτο: 


---ἐμπολῷ. Any profitable action may be 
said, by a metaphor from trading, to 
: bring i in’ gain. The bold phrase here is 
qualified by the fact that ro εὖ πράσσειν 
is followed by ἐπεὶ πύθοιτο. It is not, 
strictly, the thing ascertained, but the act 
of ascertaining it, that ἐμπολᾷ κέρδος.--- 
Distinguish the phrase in PA. 303 ἐξεμπο- 
λήσει κέρδος (‘sell off wares at a profit’). 

94—140 Parodos. (1) rst strophe, 
94—102,= Ist antistr., 103—11I. (2) 
and str., 112—121,=2nd antistr., 122— 
131. (3) Epode, 132—140. For the 
metres see Metrical Analysis. 

The Chorus now enters. The free-born 
maidens of Trachis who compose it are 
the friends and confidantes of Deianeira, 
who to them is ἄνασσα (137), but not δέσ- 
ποινα (49). 

They have not heard the news that 
Heracles is, or will soon be, in Euboea 
(74f.). O that the Sun-god would tell 
them where he is, on sea or land! Mean- 
while Deianeira must not lose heart. Joy 
follows grief; and Zeus is mindful of his 
children. 

94 f. aldda, “gleaming” with stars : 
cp. 11: Eur. fr. 596 wept 3° ὀρφναία | νὺξ 
αἰολόχρως, ἄκριτός 7 ἄστρων | ὄχλοι.---ἕνα- 

ριζοµένα might be merely ‘slain,’ but 
seems here to have its proper sense, ‘slain 
and despoiled.’ One point which favours 
this view has not been noticed. The in- 
verted order of the words (‘chiasmus’) has 
its usual effect for the ear,—viz., to indi- 
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Now that I have the knowledge, I will spare no pains to learn 


the whole truth in this matter. 
DE. 


Go, then, my son; be the seeker ne’er so late, he is 


rewarded if he learn tidings of joy. 


CHORUS. 


Thou whom Night brings forth at the moment when 
she is despoiled of her starry crown, and lays to rest in thy 
splendour, tell me, I pray thee, O Sun-god, tell me where abides 


Alcmena’s son ? 


Thou glorious lord of flashing light, say, is 


he threading the straits of the sea, or hath he found an abode 


τούτωι Ι..--καρῦξαι] καρύξαι L. 

poo πόθι wats T (with Triclinius). 
dewin conj. πόθι por πὀθι yas. 
στεροπὰ in L. 


cate that Φλογιζόμενον balances ἐναριζο- 
péva, as -- balances τίκτει. And 
this is so, if ἐναριξομένα implies, not only 
‘slain,’ but ‘despoiled,’—thus serving, 
with αἱόλα, to suggest that bright panoply 
which Night is still wearing when the 
Dawn comes to vanquish her,—ere the 
Sun-god has yet issued from her womb. 
ΟΡ. Aesch. Ag. 279 rijs viv τεκούσης φῶς 
758 εὐφρόνης. 

The text has been much suspected (see 
cr. n.), but without reason. The imagery, 
indeed, does not form a consistent whole: 
Night is slain, and then overcomes. But 
this is merely one of many instances in 
which the poet’s language wavers between 
the figurative and the literal. 

κατευνάζει re Φλογιζόμενον. The pas- 
sage is marred by placing the comma, as 
some do, after τε, and taking the partic. 
with αἰτῶ. Cp. Byron, Corsair, canto 
111.: ‘Slow sinks, more lovely ere his 
race be run, | Along Morea’s hills the 
setting sun; | Not, as in northern climes, 
obscurely bright, | But one unclouded 
blaze of living light.’ 

97 τοῦτο is in appos. with τὸν Αλκμή- 
vas πόθι...ναίε.. The objection to taking 
καρῦξαι as governing a double acc. (like 
λέγειν τινά τι) is, here, that the emphasis 
on τοῦτο would then be unsuitable; since, 
under the circumstances, the knowledge 
which they desire about Heracles can be 
only, πόθι vale. 

98 Ἠπόθι por πόθι wats. In the Ms. 
reading, πόθι µοι πόθι µοι wats, either the 
second sot, or rats, must be omitted: the 


on either continent ? 


98 πόθι µοι πόθι µοι παῖσ L, with most MSS.: πὀθι 
πόθι por πόθι µοι (Omitting wats), Wunder. 

99 λαμπρᾶι στεροπᾶι made by S from λαμπρὰ 
100 4. ποντίασ L (with ov written over a by first hand): ποντίους 
A, with most of the other MSs.—étocatow ἀπείροις Erfurdt. 


Schnei- 
The MSS. have δισσαῖσιν 


antistrophic words are βλεφάρων πόθο», 
ἀλλ (107). The strong reason for retain- 
ing wats is that, as the constr. would have 
been so clear without it, it is very unlikely 
to have been inserted ; while the repeti- 
tion of pot would have been a most easy 
error. For τὸν ᾿Αλκμ., followed by wats 
in the relat. clause, Schneidewin cp. Eur. 
H. F. 840 yv@ μὲν τὸν “Hpas olds éor’ 
αὐτῷ χόλος, and id. fr. 1039. 3 ὁρᾷς τὸν 
εὐτράπεζον ws ἡδὺς Bios. 

Porson is cited by Wunder and other 
editors as the authority for omitting ats. 
But Porson (on ec. 1030) said only that 
it is Posseble to omit wats,—adding that it 
is better to retain it (omitting the second 
μοι) :—‘ potes ejicere mais et legere πόθι 
μοι πόθι wor. Sed alterum melius.’ 

99 ὦ...Φλεγέθων: for this direct in- 
vocation (continued in 102), following 
"Άλιον αἰτῶ, cp. O. 7. 164 προφάνητέ µοι 
(after "Αρτεμιν and Φοῖβον).-- στεροπᾷ, 
usu. ‘lightning,’ here, ‘flashing light’; so 
the word is used of flashing armour (//. 
Ir. 83, etc.). 

1004. ἡ ποντίας...κλιθείς. The gene- 
ral sense is simply, ‘ where is he on sea or 
land?’ ποντίας͵ rather than ποντίους (see 
cr. n.), is probably right. According to 
Athenaeus (p. 189 D), αὐλών is masc. in 
Attic prose, but fem. in poetry: he quotes 
Soph. (fr. 503) ἐπακτίας αὐλῶνας, and 
Carcinus (fr. 1) βαθεῖαν εἷς αὐλῶνα. Al- 
though, then, πόντιος could be used as an 
adj. of two terminations, Soph. may have 
preferred the distinctively fem. form here. 
In Aesch, P. V. 731, however, the word 
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ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟΥΣ 


y» 3 4 td > 
Ἱ ειπ, @ κρατιστεύων KAT Opa. 


ae 8 4 , 
ποθουµένᾳ γὰρ Φφρενὶ πυνθάνοµαι 
9 τὰν ἀμφινεικὴ Δηιάνειραν ἀεί, 
ν 


8 οἷά τιν ἆθλιον cp, 


105 


4 οὕποτ) εὐνάζειν ἀδακρύτων βλεφάρων πόθον, ἀλλ᾽ 

5 εὔμναστον ἀνδρὸς δεῖμα τρέφουσαν ὁδοῦ 

6 ἐνθυμίοις εὖναις ἀνανδρώτοισι τρύχεσθαι, κακὰν 110 
7 δύστανον ἐλπίζουσαν αἶσαν. 


πολλὰ γὰρ wor ἀκάμαντος ἢ νότου ἢ βορέα τις 


ἀπείροισιν (L), δισσαῖσυ ἀπείροισι(Α., Ald.), or δισσαῖς ἀπείροις (Τ). 
108 µποθουµένᾳ] Nauck conj. πόθου πλέᾳ: Musgrave, 


Nauck conj. πανόττα. 


is masc., αὐλῶν) ἐκπερᾶν Mawwrixdy (of the 
Cimmerian Bosporus). 

The constr. is, πόθι (--πον) vala ἢ 
ποντίας αὐλώνας ἢ δισσ. ἀπείροις κλι- 
θείς; lit., ‘where he is situated, either on 
the sea-straits, or in a resting-place on 
one of the two continents.’ vate thus 
governs an acc. in the first clause, while 
in the second it stands intransitively with 
a partic. For a similar difference in form 
between the clauses after ᾖ---ἤ, cp. Thuc. 
4- 5 ἐν ὀλιγωρίᾳ ἐποιοῦντο (τοὺς Αθηναίους), 
ws... οὐχ ὑπομενοῦντας σφᾶς, 7 ῥᾳδίως 
ληψόμενοι Bia: where the acc. ὑπομενοῦν- 
ras (governing σφᾶς) is better taken as 
depending on the verb than as absol. 
For valew as=merely ‘to be in a place,’ 
cp. Ο. C. 117, ποῦ vate, said, as here, of 
a wanderer. 

δισσ. ἀπείροις κλιθείς, lit., ‘resting up- 
on’ them, as on a support; z.e., having 
found an abode on land, instead of roam- 
ing over sea. The phrase was suggested 
by the epic use of κέκλιµαι, as said (a) of 
land which slofes dowm to the water’s 
edge,—thus, as it were, ‘resting on’ the 
water; Od. 13. 234 ἀκτὴ | Ket?’ ἁλὶ κεκλι- 
µένη: (6) of a person who dwells on the 
edge of water; //. 5. 709 λίμ»ῃ κεκλιµένος 
Κηφισίδι (where see Leaf): 2. 15. 740 
πόντῳ κεκλιµένοι (the Greeks ‘leaning on’ 
the sea): 2b. 16. 67 ῥηγμῖνι θαλάσσης | κε- 
κλίαται. So in Pind. Ο. 1. g2 the buried 
Pelops is described as ’AAgeod πόρῳ κλι- 
Gels, ‘resting by’ (lit. ‘ upon’) ‘the stream 
of the Alpheus.’ Here, however, Soph. 
has modified the usage,—the dat. denoting 
land, not water; and the sense is not, 
dwelling ‘on the shore of’ either conti- 


103 κατ dupa] 


nent, but simply, anywhere within their 
limits. 

This use of δισσαῖσιν is possible only 
because πόθι precedes. We could not say 
(¢.g.), δισσαῖς ἠπείροις οἰκεῖ, meaning ‘he 
dwells in one of the two continents.’ But 
it is correct to say, rob δισσαῖς ἠπείροις 
οἰκεῖ; meaning, ‘ where-in (either of) the 
two continents is his home 2) 

‘The two continents’ (Europe and Asia, 
Africa being included in the latter) mean, 
‘the habitable world.’ Isocr. or. 4 § 179 
τῆς γὰρ γῆς ἁπάσης τῆς ὑπὸ τῷ κόσµῳ κει- 
µένης δίχα τετµηµένης, καὶ τῆς μὲν ᾿Ασίας 
τῆς 5 Βύὐρώπης καλουμένης. Varro De 
Ling. Lat. 4 Ut omnis natura in caelum 
et terram atvisa est, sic caclum in regiones, 
terra in Asiam εἰ Europam. (Sallust, 
however, remarks that the division into 
three continents had been more usual: 
Sug. 17.) : 

ποντίας αὐλώνας is merely a general 
expression for the sea. The phrase was 
suggested by the Aegaean, with its z#fer- 
ια nitentes | ...aequora Cycladas (Hor. 
C. ιτ. 14. 19). Paley understands :—‘ Is 
he near home, in the Euripus (αὐλῶνας), or 
midway between both continents, 4.6., 
in the Hellespont?’ Mr Whitelaw, too, 
thinks that the Hellespont is meant, and 
that δισσ. dwelpors=‘on a slope looking 
towards both continents,’— the sea being 
regarded as an eminence. 

102 κρατιστενων κατ’ ὄμμα: cp. //. 
3. 177 ᾿Ηέλιόε 0’, ὃς πάντ' ἐφορᾷς καὶ wdyr’ 
ἐπακούει.. For κατά, cp. 379; Ο. 7. 1087 
κατὰ γνώμα» ἵδρις, n. 

108 va = ποθούσῃ, a midd. 
found only here, yet not suspicious, since 
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Speak, thou who seest as none else can see! 


For Deianeira, as I hear, hath ever an aching heart; she, 
the battle-prize of old, is now like some bird lorn of its mate; 
she can never lull her yearning, nor stay her tears ; haunted by 
a sleepless fear for her absent lord, she pines on her anxious, 


widowed couch, miserable in her foreboding of mischance. 


As one may see billow after billow driven over the wide 


πονουµένᾳ: Meineke, rroouzévg: O. Hense, φοβουμένᾳ. 
108 τρέφουσαν Casaubon: φέρουσα» MSS. 


104 ray] ray (not τᾶν) L. 
109] εὐναῖς] εὐναῖς 7’ Triclinius. 


112—121 L divides the vv. thus:—zo\A\d — | 9 νότου --- | xiuar’— | Bdvr — | 


οὕτω — | τρέφει --- | πολύπονον ---- | κρήσιο» — | alév — | ope — ἐρύκει.--- O. Hense, 
whom Nauck follows, places vv. 112—121 after vv. 122—131. 118 Bopéa L: 
βορέου r. 


the context excludes the pass. sense. The 
‘longing mind’ is clearly Deianeira’s; πο- 
θουµένᾳ could not well denote the ‘anxious’ 
or ‘tender’ feeling of the Chorus. As 
πυνθάνοµαι is devoid of emphasis,—like 
a parenthetic ‘so I hear,—the order of 
the words is not too bold. 

104 τὰν ἀμφινεικὴ: cp. 527: Aesch. 
Ag. 686 ray dopl-yauBpov ἀμφιυεικὴ 0 Ἑλέ- 
ναν. Not, ‘with fwo suitors’ (Paley).— 
ἀεί belonged, in the poet’s thought, to 
τρύχεσθαι, but is cut off from it by the 
adversative form in which the sentence is 
worked out (οὔποτ εὐνάξζειν..., ἀλλ, in- 
stead of odwor’ εὐνάξζουσαν). It could not 
well be taken with ποθουµένᾳ: still less 
with πυνθάνοµαι. 

105 ὄρνιν. The nightingale may be 
meant (cp. 963, £4 148 ἃ “Irup αἰὲν Ἴτυν 
ὁλοφύρεται); but it is also possible that 
the image is general, as in «414. 423 ff. 

106 f. ἁδακρύτων proleptic: cp. Ant. 
1200 ὀργὰς εὐμενεῖς κατασχεθεῖ», and ἐδ. 
791 π.---βλεφάρων πόθον: cp. fr. 729 ὀμμά- 
τειος πόθο». 

108 It is simplest to construe εὔ- 
µναστον δεῖμα 6500 ἀνδρὸφ, though the 
adj. might go with ἀνδρός, and δεῖμα with 
6500 only. Casaubon’s emendation τρέ- 
φουσαν (cp. 28) has been generally re- 
ceived. But the MS. dépoveay must not 
be lightly rejected. If right, it means 
‘bearing’ as a burden; cp. Ο. 7. 93 τῶνδε 
γὰρ πλέον φέρω | τὸ πένθος. The word is, 
however, much more suitable to πένθος 
than to δεῖμα. And we cannot compare 
passages in which Φφέρειν is said of the 
temper or mood which a person ‘carries’ 
within him, as Eur. 4/7pp. 118 σπλάγχνον 
ἔντονον φΦέρων (cp. Ant. 7o5n., and 46. 


19009). A scribe might easily have written 
φέρουσα» for τρέφουσαν by a mere slip,— 
as the true ἔβαλ' became ἔλαβ᾽ in PA. 680, 
or as in Ant. 180 the true φόβου seems to 
have been made in L from σοφου: cp. also 
the variant µένειν for νέμοι below, in 163. 
On the whole, I believe that τ ν 
is right. 

110 f. ἐνθυμίοις εὐναῖς ἀνανδρώτοισι 
τρύχεσθαι, lit., is afflicted by that deso- 
lateness of her bed which is always in 
her thoughts, = ἐνθυμουμένην εὐνὰς ἀναν- 
δρώτους τρύχεσθαι. This may be freely 
rendered, ‘ pines on her anxious, widowed 
couch.’ But the dat. is really causal, not 
locative ; and the schol.’s explanation of 
ἐνθυμίοις by μεριμνητικαῖς (‘full of care’) 
assumes a sense which seems neither neces- 
sary nor tenable. Everywhere else ἐνθύ- 
µιος means ‘dwelling in the mind,’ and is 
said of that which lies heavy on the soul, 
as a cause of misgiving or anxiety. So 
Ο. Τ. 739 τί & ἐστί σοι rodr’, Οἰδίπους, 
ἐνθύμιον;---ἐλπίζουσαν, of evil foreboding, 
as ἐλπίζει in 4:.7090.- δύστανον, Deianeira. 

113 πολλὰ ydp...t8o.. For κύματα 
ἢ νότου ἢ βορέα (waves belonging to, {.ο. 
raised by, them), cp. //. 2. 306 τὸν δ᾽ (sc. 
σκόπελον) οὔ ποτε κύματα λείπει | παντοίων 
ἀνέμων, ὅτ ἂν ἔνθ) ἢ ἔνθα γένωνται. Note 
the last clause as parallel with the men- 
tion of two opposite winds here,—showing 
that Sophocles had that passage in mind.— 
kUpar ἂν...ἴδοι is clearly right: evpét 
πόντῳ is a locative dat. of a common 
kind, like ΑΔ). 174 μέγας οὐρανῷ | Zeds. 

Three other views claim notice. (1) ἐν, 
not ἂν, should be inserted after κύματ, 
and ἴδοι taken as a potential opt., ’ might 


see.’ But in Attic poetry the opt. is so 


Ist anti- 
strophe. 


and 
strophe. 


avr. β. 
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a 9 fee 4 ’ 3 > , > »¥ 
ἂν evpét πόντῳ Bavr ἐπιόντα 7 ἴδοι, 


8 οὕτω δὲ τὸν Καδμογενη * 
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στρέφει, τὸ ὃ aver, βιότου 


΄ σ 4 
πολύπονον ὠσπερ πέλαγος 


4 Κρήσιον. 
ope δόµων ἐρύκει. 


ἀλλά τις θεῶν αἰὲν ἀναμπλάκητον “Ada 


120 


A ¥ 
ὧν ἐπιμεμφομένα o *aidoia µέν, ἁντία 8 οἴσω. 


‘ Ν 9 9 4 3 4 Δ 9 “ 
4 Φαμὶ γὰρ οὐκ ἀποτρύειν ἐλπίδα τὰν ἀγαθὰν 


128 


“A 4 3 9 Ν sQ> ε , 4, 
8 χρῆναί σ᾿' ἀνάλγητα γὰρ ovd 6 πάντα κραΐνων βα- 
σιλεὺς ἐπέβαλε θνατοῖς Kpovidas: 


114 κύματ ἂν εὐρέὶ Porson and Wakefield: xuudr’ ἐν εὑρέι. Erfurdt: κύματ᾽ εὑρέὶι 


MSS. (κύµατα edpét Triclinius): εὐρέῖ κύματα Brunck. 


For ἴδοι, Erfurdt gave ἵδῃ. 


116 ἐπιόντα τ' ἴδοι MSS. 


ἐπιόντ ἂν ἴδοι Zippmann (with ἐν εὐρέί in ν. 114), 


and so Subkoff: ἐπιόντ' ἂν ἴδοι Hense, with 7 βορέα του (instead of τις) in 113. 


117 στρέφει Reiske: τρέφει MSS. 


In B and Lec the gloss τὸ μὲν precedes τρέφει. 
---τὸ 5'] 765’ B, Τ.---αὔξει made from ἄξει by S in L. 


118 ὥσπερ A: ὥστε L. 


120 ἀναμπλάκητον] ἀμπλάκητο» A, with most Mss. and Ald.: ἁπλάκητο» L (and so 


used only where there is some stress on 
the notion of the possible or conceivable ; 
as in Ant. 605 τίς...κατάσχοι; (n.): see 
Ο. C., Append. on 170, p. 275 (2d ed.). 
(2) ἐν is to be inserted, but to. changed 
to ἵδῃ, an epic subjunct. of comparison, 
as in //. 2. 474f. ὥστε... διακρίνωσιν. But 
there is no Attic example of this; for in 
Eur. Hec. 1026 the ἐκπέσῃ of the MSS. 
should be ἐκπεσεῖ. (3) The objection to 
Zippmann’s compromise—«vyar ἐν... βάντ᾽ 
ἐπιόντ᾽ &v—is the harsh asyndeton, which 
is foreign to the poet’s manner. 

βάντ' ἐπιόντα τ, lit., “having passed 
by, and coming on.’ The spectator sees 
wave after wave go by.—Others under- 
stand, ‘driven dack, and then coming on 
again’ (Blaydes, ‘ebbing and flowing’). 
This gives a forced sense to βάντ’. 

1164. οὕτω δὲ: cp. Z/. 25 ff. ὥσπερ 
γὰρ ἵππος...ὡσαύτως δὲ σύ.--- τὸν 
µογενή (cp. Ο. 7. 1, n.), not merely be- 
cause he was born at Thebes (Θηβαγενής, 
Hes. 7%. 530); but because, though Alc- 
mena and Amphitryon were Argive Per- 
seidae, the youthful Heracles had been 
adopted into the ‘Cadmean’ nobility of 
Thebes. This was symbolised by the 
tripod dedicated on the boy's behalf in 
the Ismenion, after he had served as δαφ- 
ναφόρος of the Ismenian Apollo. (Paus. 
9. 10. 4.) 

Construe :—Budrov πολύπονον (πέλα- 
Ύος). ὥσπερ πέλαγος σιον, (τὸ μὲν) 
στρέφει τὸ δ᾽ αὔξει τὸν K η. With 
Κρήσιον cp. Hor. 6. 1. 16. 1 The 


image is that of a strong swimmer buffet- 
ing a rough sea. One wave twists him 
aside (στρέφει) from his course: the next 
sweeps him onward, lifting him on its 
crest. It is characteristic of Sophocles 
that, in the second clause, he has pre- 
ferred atfe. to αἴρει, through thinking of 
that which the «p/i/ting wave figures,— 
viz., the ολοι won by the hero. For 
the omission of τὸ µέν (implied by τὸ 8’) 
before στρέφει, cp. //. 22. 157 τῇ pa 
παραδραµέτη», φεύγω», 6 δ᾽ ὄπισθε διώκων. 
Remark that βιότον πολύπονον could not 
stand for τὸ βιότου πολύπονον: and the τὸ 
& before αὔξει in no way alters this fact. 
It is therefore necessary, as it is easy, to 
supply πέλαγος from what follows. 

Among those who receive στρέφει 
(due to Reiske) are Dindorf, Nauck, 
Wecklein, Hartung. The last-named, 
however, takes it as = ‘overturns,’ re- 
ferring it to the swimmer being plunged 
down into the trough of the sea. For 
this sense of orpépew, see on O. 6. 
1453f. But here the idea of ‘turning 
aside or back’ better suits the image 
of reverses alternating with triumphs. 
στρέφειν was said of the wrestler who 
‘twists back’ his foe (Pollux 3. 155: cp. 
ἀποστρέψας in Ar. ᾖφ. 264). 

As to the MS. τρέφει, we may ob- 
serve:—(1) Eur. Hipp. 367 ὦ πὀνοι τρέ- 
Φοντες βροτούς may fairly be quoted to 
show that the sense here might be, 
‘troubles make up the life of Heracles.’ 
(2) But the context seems to show that, 
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deep by the tireless south-wind or the north, so the trouble of 
his life, stormy as the Cretan sea, now whirls back the son of 
Cadmus, now lifts him to honour. But some god ever saves 
him from the house of death, and suffers him not to fail. 


Lady, I praise not this thy mood; with all reverence will I 2nd anti- 
speak, yet in reproof. Thou dost not well, I say, to kill fair hope StPhe. 
by fretting ; remember that the son of Cronus himself, the all- 
disposing king, hath not appointed a painless lot for mortals. 


Hesych., ἁπλάκητον, ἀναμάρτητο»). But the schol. in L has the true ἀναμπλάκητον, in 
which µ, having been accidentally omitted, is written over 7,—thus illustrating the 
origin of ἀπλάκητον.--“Αιδα] ἀῑδα L, A, etc.: alda B. . 121 ἐρύκει] ἐρύκοι Τ. 
143 ε. ἐπιμεμφομένα o r: L has ἐπιμεμφομένασ, followed by a full stop (σ. having 
been inadvertently substituted for o’).—aldota Musgrave: adeta MSs. O. Hense conj. 


ἔδεισα (Nauck, σε]δεῖσα): Subkoff, σοι | λεῖα. 127 ἀνάλγητα] Μ. Schmidt conj. 
ἀνάλλακτα. 128 ἐπέβαλετ: éwéBadXe L. 


instead of this, we require a word (α)  xapd etc.). They are brought into a con- 
which shall convey the idea of vexing, text which does not suit them (vv. ττο--- 
and (4) which can be opposed to αὔξε. 121 ἀλλά τις θεῶν etc.). 


For other views of the passage, see Ap- 138 alSota, Musgrave’s correction of 
pendix. ἀδεῖα, is certain. In L the ἆ of ddeia is 


119 4. ἀλλά: (though he is harassed), at the end of a v., and the loss of ει after 
yet he is not suffered to perish (cp. 88). it would have been peculiarly easy (see 
Since the words τὸ 8’ αὔξει may he τε Autotype Facsimile, p. 664). The diffi- 
garded as parenthetical, the idea of culty of ἀδεῖα is not the construction, 
trouble remains the dominant one in the which, if somewhat harsh, is quite pos- 
sentence before ἀλλά: hence the anti- sible: ‘I will counsel in a pleasant vein’ 
thesis is logical.—dvapwAdxynrov, ‘un- (the adj. used adverbially), ‘though the 
erring,’ in the sense, ‘not stumbling or counsel is adverse.’ The objection is the 
failing,’ ἄπταιστον (schol.), ἀσφαλῆ. Cp. sense. ‘In a pleasant vein’ must mean, 
O. T. 472 Kijpes ἀναπλάκητοι. Astothe ‘suggesting thoughts of comfort’: as in 
forms with and without µ, seen. there— O. 7. 82 ἡδύς, ‘ pleasant,’ = ‘ bringing 
ἐρύκει, a somewhat strange phrase (though good news.’ But, since ἀντία expresses 
θάνατον ἑρύκειν τινός would be natural), | remonstrance against her desfazr, there is 
since it might suggest that he wished to then no proper antithesis with ἀδεῖα. 
reach Hades: cp. //. 18. 126 µηδὸέ µ = Further, the word required by the con- 
ἔρυκε µάχης. text is clearly one which shall temper 

122 ὧν, causal gen.: //. 1. 65 εὐχωλῆς opposition with deference: as αἰδοῖα does. 
ἐπιμέμφεται: Thuc. 8. 109 µέμψηται...τῶν --οἴσω, proferam, ‘bring forward,’ ‘ sug- 
..«γεγενημένων. The pron. refers back to gest’: cp. O.C. 166 λόγον ef rw’ οἵσεις | 
vv. 103—111, which spoke of Deianeira’s mpos ἐμὰν λέσχαν. Isocr. or. 7 § 6 τούτων 
laments. There is no real obscurity ἵπ éveyxety ἔχω παραδείγµατα. Not, ‘give 
this, since her grief is the main theme of an adverse judgment,’ like ψῆφον φέρει». 


the ode, and the second strophe (112— 124 f. γὰρ, prefacing the statement 
121) referred to the fate of Heracles as (0Ο. 7. 277 π.).--ἀποτρύειν, ‘fret away.’ 
the cause of that grief. The midd. occurs in Ant. 339 γᾶν...ἀπο- 


Hense (whom Nauck follows) thinks tpvera. (Cp. Tac. Hist. 2. 76 si quid... 
that this second antistrophe (122—131)  feroctae habuit,...commissationibus deteri- 
requires to be transposed, so as to become _tur.)—&Am(Sa τὰν ἀγαθὰν, that brighter 
the second strophe, immediately follow- forecast which the case permits: cp. AZ. 
ing v.111. But this change is worse than 606 κακὰν édwld’ ἔχων. 
unnecessary. It is liable to the fatal ob- 126 ff. ἀνάλγητα, a lot with no pain 
jection that wv. 132 ff. (μένει γὰρ etc.) are in it; for the absol. neut. pl., cp. Od. 8. 
then severed from the thought whichthey 413 θεοὶ δέ τοι ὄλβια Sotev. Elsewhere 
develope (vv. 129—131 ἀλλ ἐπὶ wijya καὶ ἀνάλγητος-ί' Ιηςεηςίθ]ε to pain,’ ος ‘un- 
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9 9 9 8 A 9 9 A aA e ¥ 
4 ἀλλ ἐπὶ πῆμα καὶ χαρὰ πᾶσι κυκλοῦσιν, οἷον ἄρκτου 


στροφάδες κέλευθοι. 


µένει yap ovr aida 


130 


4 A » α 
νὺξ βροτοῖσιν οὔτε κῆρες 


οὔτε πλοῦτος, GAN adap 
βέβακε, τῷ 8 ἐπέρχεται 
aipew τε καὶ στέρεσθαι. 


195 


8 4 a 3 > a , 
Q@ καὶ σὲ ταν ἄνασσαν ἐλπίσιν λέγω 
aad 9A 3 9 a 4 i 3ἱ 
τάδ αἰὲν ἴσχειν' ἐπεὶ Tis ὧδε 


τέκνοισι Ζῆν ἄβουλον εἶδεν ; 


140 


ld la e 9 , 
AH. πεπυσµένη μέν, ws ἀπεικάσαι, πάρει 


129 πΏμα καὶ χαρὰ made from πήµατι καὶ χαρᾶι in L. For χαρὰ Hermann wrote . 


χαρὰρν. 


{εε]]ηρ.---οὐδ᾽ ὁ πάντα Kp. κ.τ.λ.:; 6a 
painless lot of even Zeus hath appointed,’ 
z.¢., ‘Zeus himself hath not appointed.’ 
It is the will of Zeus himself that mortals 
should have pain along with joy. For 
this use of οὐδέ, emphasising a person, 
cp. 280: O.C. 590 (n. on οὐδὲ ool). In 
Ll. 5. 22 οὐ δὲ γὰρ οὐδέ Kev αὐτὸς ὑπέκφυγε 
(as in Od. 8. 32, a like case), it is the 
second ovdé, belonging to avrés, that is 
parallel with οὐδ' here.—émwéBade: since 
the reference is to an eternal law, it seems 
best to take the aor. as=a perfect, rather 
than as gnomic (‘usually imposes’). For 
the sense, cp. Eur. Med. 1112 πῶς οὖν 
λύει... | τήνδ) ἔτι λύπην... | θνητοῖσι θεοὺς 
ἐπιβάλλειν; Ll. 6. 357 οἷσιν ἐπὶ Zevs θῆκε 
κακὸν µόρον. 

1349 4. ἐπὶ...κυκλοῦσιν-- ἐπικυκλοῦσι, 
by tmesis: ‘come round in turn’ to all. 
Others prefer to join ἐπὶ πᾶσι, ‘over the 
heads of all,’ thinking that this suits the 
imagery (from stars) better; but the first 
view seems more in accord with idiom. 
There is no other sound instance of an 
intrans. κυκλεῖν in a writer of the 5th 
cent. B.C.; for in Z/. 1365 κυκλοῦρται is 
certainly right; it was so written by the 
first hand in L, and then altered by an- 
other to κυκλοῦσι. But Arist. uses dva- 
κυκλεῖν intransitively: De Gen. et Corr. 2. 
II (p. 338 @ 4) ἀνάγκη (τὴν γένεσιν) ἀνα- 
κυκλεῖν καὶ ἀνακάμπτειν: and so again in 
Meteor. 1. 3 (p- 339 ὁ 28). In later Greek, 
too, this usage was current, as appears from 
Plut. Mor. 160 F (δελφῖνες...κυκλοῦντες). 


130 olov] Nauck writes αἰὲν. 


132 οὔτ) αἱόλα νὺξ] Meineke conj. 


There is no reason, then, for doubting that 
Soph. admitted the use hete; cp. the in- 
trans, ἐπινωμᾶν and προσενώµα in PA. 168, 
717. Nauck, holding with Herm. that 
κυκλοῦσιν must be transitive, adopts his 
χαρὰν for xapd, and further changes οἷον 
to alty, thus destroying the beautiful 
simile, and reducing ἄρκτου...κέλευθοι to 
an equivalent for περιτελλόμεναι ὡραι. 

ἄρκτου στροφάδες κέλευθοι. As the 
Great Bear moves ever round the pole, 
so joy and sorrow come round in un- 
ceasing rotation. The peculiar fitness of 
the comparison is in the fact that the 
Bear never disappears below the horizon: 
il. 18. 487 dpxrov 7’...4 τ αὐτοῦ στρέ- 
gerat, ‘that revolves i sts place,’ —‘ having 
no share in the baths of Ocean.’ Ov. 
Met. 13.293 tmmunemque aequoris arcton. 
Cf. Soph. fr. 399 ἄρκτου στροφάς τε καὶ 
κυνὸς ψυχρὰν δύσιν. 

132 ff. ott’ αἱόλα (94) νὺξ κ.τ.λ., 
the ‘paratactic’ form, instead of, ‘as 
night does not abide, so neither does 
woe,’ etc.—kypes, here merely ‘ calami- 
ties,’ συµφοραί, a sense recognised by 
Hesych. s. υ. κῆρε. The sing. oft. has 
this meaning (cp. 454): but the plur. 
usu. denotes either (a) ‘the Fates,’ as in 
O. TZ. 472, or at least ‘ death-dooms,’ as 
in {ή 12. 326. 

ἀλλ᾽ ἄφαρ βέβακε: the subject is cach 
of the preceding nouns, the verb agreeing 
in number with the nearest (Ο. C. 8 n.): 
‘but (each) is suddenly gone (from one), 
while joy, and the loss of it, come to 
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Sorrow and joy come round to all, as the Bear moves in his 


circling paths, 


Yea, starry night abides not with men, nor tribulation, nor Epode. 


wealth ; in a moment it is gone from us, and another hath his 


turn of gladness, and of bereavement. 


So would I wish thee 


also, the Queen, to keep that prospect ever in thy thoughts ; for 
when hath Zeus been found so careless of his children ? 


DE. Ye have heard of my trouble, I think, and that hath 


οὔτ᾽ ἆμαρ οὔτε [ὸ οὐ] »ὺξ. 
Hense conj. κεδναῖσι». 
ἀγνώμογ'. 
εἰκάσαι. 


another man in his turn.’—r@ 8’ is opposed 
to the τῷ μὲν implied in the preceding 
clause. It is true that the main point is 
the changing experience of the individual, 
rather than the transference of joy or woe 
to his neighbour. But these two notions 
are closely linked here by the image of 
joy and woe coming round, as the Bear 
revolves about the pole. Cp. Her. 1. 
207 (Croesus to Cyrus), éxeivo πρῶτον 
µάθε, ws κύκλος τῶν ἀνθρωπηίων ἐστὶ 
πρηγµάτω», περιφερόµενος δὲ οὐκ ἐᾷ 
αἰεὶ τοὺς αὐτοὺς evruxéecv.—For χαί- 
Ρειν τε καὶ στέρεσθαι as nomin. (without 
art.) to ἐπέρχεται, cp. Aesch. Ag. 181 
wap ἄκοντας 4AGe σωφρονεῖ». 

Other views are as follows. (1) The 
constr. 15, ἀλλὰ xalpew τε καὶ στέρεσθαι 
ἄφαρ βέβακε (τῷ μέν), τῷ δ᾽ ἐπέρχεται. 
This is less simple. (2) τῷ &’=simply 
‘and to him,’—i.e., to the person from 
whom woe or joy ‘has gone.’ But: (a) 
τῷ & surely implies an antithesis. (6) 
The clause τῷ 8’ ἐπέρχεται κ.τ.λ. would 
thus mean merely,—‘and then his ex- 
periences begin over again.’ 

137 ff. &, ‘as to which things,’ 
‘wherefore’: Isocr. or. 8 § 122 ἃ καὶ 
πάντων pddior’ ἄν ris θαυµάσειεν ὅτι προ- 
χειρίζεσθε Snuaywyovs. So the sing. ὅ, 
Thuc. 2. 40 8 rots ἄλλοις ἁμαθία μὲν 
θράσος λογισμὸς δὲ ὅκνον φέρει. 

Others suppose that @ is governed by 
ἵσχειν, and that rd’ is pleonastic. But 


this view is not proved by the alleged - 


examples. They are:—(1) Eur. Andr. 
1105 ὧν Ἐλυταιμνήστρας τόκος | els ἦν, 
ἁπάντων τῶνδε unxavoppagos. Here, how- 
ever, ὧν is masc., referring to the λόχος 
mentioned just before, and a comma 


134 BéBaxe r: βέβηκε L. 
140 τέκνοισι] Τέκνοισιν L. ἄβουλον] Wecklein con). 
141 ἀπεικάσαι MSS.: Hermann conj. ἐπεικάσαι: Wunder, σάφ' 


139 746’ alév] 


should follow qv. (2) Eur. 7. A. 155 
σφραγῖδα φύλασσ) ἣν ἐπὶ δέλτῳ | τήνδε 
κοµίζει. Here the ο. /. τῇδε is clearly 
right. 

For λέγω as=‘command,’ with acc. 
and inf., cp. PA. 1οἱ π.--ἐλπίσιν ἴσχειν: 
ἐν would usu. be added to the dat.: cp. 
Ant. 897 ἐν ἐλπίσι τρέφω. So Thuc. 
2. 8 ὀργῇ εἶχο»...τοὺ: ’APnvalous, instead 
of the regular ἐν ὀργῇ (id. 2. 18 etc.). 
Cp. too Ο. 6. 1678, ἐν [Mss. εἰ] πὀθῳ 
λάβοις, with Plut. A/c. 18 ὀργῇ δ᾽ ἅμα καὶ 
Φόβῳ τὸ γεγονὸς λαμβάνοντες».--τὰν ἄνασ- 
σαν, wife of the son of Zeus, and so 
having the better reason to hope. — 
ἄβουλον, having no πρόνοια for them: 
cp. 64. 546 ἀβούλου...πατρός (alluding to 
Agamemnon’s sacrifice of his daughter). 
Racine has an unconscious echo of this 
verse, Athalte, acte 2, sc. 7, ‘ Dieu laissa- 
t-il jamais ses enfants au besoin?’ 

141—496 First ἐπεισόδιο. Deia- 
neira confides to the Chorus her special 
cause for anxiety at this time,—viz., the 
oracle. Lichas arrives from Euboea. 
Deianeira learns the history of Iolé. 

141 ἀπεικάσαι: cp. Eur. Or. 1298 Ἑλέ- 
νης τὸ kwKup’ ἐστίν, ws ἀπεικάσαι. These 
are isolated examples of ἀπεικάζω so used: 
for in O. C. 16 (where see n.) we must 
read ws odd’ εἰκάσαι. Elsewhere ἀπει- 
κάζειν τι is ‘to express the likeness of a 
thing,’ either in art, or (as in Soph. fr. 
154. 2) by a comparison. Hence Herm. 
wished to read here the usual word έπει- 
κάσαι (cp. 1220). He dismissed the 
example in the Ovestes by saying that 
there ws ἀπεικάσαι means, ‘to compare 
the voice heard with Helen’s voice’: but 
that is obviously a forced explanation. 
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πάθηµα Toupov: ὡς ὃ ἐγὼ θυμοφθορῶ 
par ἐκμάθοις παθοῦσα, νῦν ὃ ἄπειρος el. 
τὸ γὰρ νεάζον ἐν τοιοῖσδε ᾿Βόσκεται 


χώρ οισιν αὐτοῦ, καί νιν οὗ θάλπος θεοῦ, 


145 


ovd ὄμβρος, οὐδὲ πνευμάτων οὐδὲν κλονεῖ, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἡδοναῖς dox Dov ἐξαίρει βίον 

ἐς Toul’, έως τις ἀντὶ παρθένου γυνὴ 
κληθῃ, λάβῃ τ' ἐν νυκτὶ φροντίδων µέρος, 


ἦτοι πρὸς ἀνδρὸς ἢ ἢ τέκνων φοβουμένη. 


150 


TOT ἄν τις εἰσίδοιτο, τὴν αὑτοῦ σκοπῶν 
πρᾶξω, κακοῖσιν οἷς ἐγὼ βαρύνομαι. 

πάθη μὲν οὖν δὴ πόλλ᾽ ἔγωγ᾽ ἐκλαυσάμην' 
év 8, οἷον οὕπω πρόσθεν, αὐτίκ) ἐξερῶ. 


ὁδὸν γὰρ ἦμος τὴν τελευταίαν ἆναξ 


155 


ὠρματ' am οἴκων Ἡρακλῆς, Tor ἐν δόµοις 
λείπει παλαιὰν δέλτον ἐγγεγραμμένην 


148 ἐκμάθοις] ἐκμάθῃς Πατ].---νῦν δ) L, with most MSS.: νῦν 7’ Harl. 


145 χώροισυ 


αὑτοῦ] In L the first hand wrote αὐτοῦ: S then placed a rough breathing over a, 


without deleting the other (cp. PA. 715 cr. n.), thus leaving ἀὐτοῦ. 


MSS., has αὐτοῦ: but the Aldine, αὑτοῦ. 


ἐπεικάζω is strictly, to ‘enter upon’ con- 
jecture, ἐπί giving the notion of advance, 
as in ἐπινοῶ: while ἀπεικάζω, when used 
as here, is rather ‘to throw off,’ or ‘ hazard,’ 
a guess,—dxé6 being used as in daroxw- 
δυνεύω. 

142 θνµοφθορώ, from the epic θυµο- 
Φθόρος, occurs only here: for the form cp. 
ψυχορραγῶ. 

143 prt’ ἐκμάθοις...νὸν δ᾽ ἄπειρορ ef: 
t.é., ‘mayest thou remain ignorant,—as 
thou now art.’ For the combination of a 
wish with a fact, cp. 582 Π., At. 686 n.— 
viv 8’ has better authority than viv τ’. 
Greek expression had a pervading bent 
towards antithesis, and this tendency some- 
times epee itself after a sentence had 
begun in the ‘ paratactic’ form. Thus here, 
νῦν 8’ sprang from the thought, ‘you may, 
indeed, know in the future,—though I 
trust that you will not,—but now, at 
least, you do not.’ I therefore keep νῦν 
6’. Each traditional instance of τε...δέ 
should be carefully weighed before chang- 
ing déto τε. Cp. 285 f., 333 f., 1151 Π.: 
Ant. 1096, Ph. 1312 f.: and for the nega- 
tive unre followed by δέ, Ο. C. 421 f. 

144 ff. τὸ γὰρ νεάζον Κ.Τλ. The 


A, with most 


146 οὐδὲν κλονεῖ] L has an erasure of 


young life grows in ‘regions of its own,’— 
sheltered, like some tender plant, from 
scorching heat, from violent rain, and 
from rough winds. τοιοῖσδε refers to the 
preceding words, viv 3’ ἄπειρος el: {.ε., 
‘such’= μας untroubled.’ For this τε- 

trospective Τοιόσδε, cp. Az. 148. βόσ- 
Kerat: cp. 42. 558 τέως δὲ κούφοις ανεύ- 
µασιν βόσκου, νέαν | Wuynvy ἀτάλλων. 
χώροισιν αὐτοῦ: schol. τοῖς ἰδίοις αὑτοῦ 
τόποι. He notices the other reading 
αὐτοῦ, which Paley supports by the 
Homeric αὐτοῦ évi Tpoly (10. 2. 237), etc.: 
but here it would be both weak and ob- 
scure. For the image of the sheltered 
plant, cp. //. 18. 56 (Thetis of Achilles), 
6 8 ἀνέδραμεν ἔρνεϊ toos, | τὸν μὲν ἐγὼ 
θρέψασα, φυτὸν ws γουνῴ ἁλωῆς κ.τ.λ.--- 

θάλπος...ὄμβρος... πνευμάτων: Schneid. 
cp. Od. 5. 478 (of θάμνοι) τοὺς μὲν dp’ 
οὔτ) ἀνέμων didn µένος ὑγρὸν ἁἀέντων, 
οὔτε ror ἠέλιος φαέθων ἀκτῖσιν ἔβαλλεν, 
obr’ ὄμβρος περάασκε διαµπερέ». 

The text is as clearly sound as the 
passage itself is beautiful. But numerous 
changes have been proposed: for these, 
see Appendix. Here I will only remark 
that the genuineness of the words καί 
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brought you here; but the anguish which consumes my heart— 
ye are strangers to that; and never may ye learn it by suffering ! 
Yes, the tender plant grows in those sheltered regions of its 
own; and the Sun-god’s heat vexes it not, nor rain, nor any 
wind; but it rejoices in its sweet, untroubled being, till such 
time as the maiden is called a wife, and finds her portion of 
anxious thoughts in the night, brooding on danger to husband 
or to children. Such an one could understand the burden of my 


cares; she could judge them by her own. 

Well, I have had many a sorrow to weep for ere now ; but I 
am going to speak of one more grievous than them all. 

When Heracles my lord was going from home on his last 
journey, he left in the house an ancient tablet, inscribed with 


perh. three letters before οὐδὲν, and κλονεῖ made from κλονεῖν. 


1680—152 Din- 


dorf now rejects these three vv.: he formerly rejected v. 150 only (ed. 1860). 


150 πρὸς ἀνδρὸς] Tournier conj. πρὸ τὰἀνδρὸς. 


αὑτοῦ r. 


vw—which most of the conjectures as- 
sume to be corrupt—is confirmed by a 
fragment of the orator Antiphon (no. 
XXVIII. 10 in Sauppe, Oratt. Att. νο]. 11. 
Ρ. 151), where he speaks of education as 
a permanent influence :~—év νέῳ σώματι 
ὅταν τις τὴν waldevow yevvalay évapdscy, 
$y τοῦτο καὶ θάλλει διὰ παντὸς τοῦ βίου, καὶ 
αὐτὸ οὔτε ὄμβρος οὔτε ἀνομβρία ἀφαιρεῖται. 
The last sentence is manifestly a remi- 
niscence of καί νι» οὐ θάλπος θεοῦ | ofr’ 


ὄμβρος κ.τ.λ. 
147 £. ἡδοναῖ, a dat. of attendant 


circumstance, ‘amid’ them.—éfalpe βίον, . 


‘uplifts its life’; a phrase suggested 
by the image of the plant shooting up 
(cp. 72. 18. 56 ἀνέδραμεν, Od. 6. 163 
Epvos ἀνερχόμενο»), but also implying, 
‘exults in its life’: cp. At. 1066 μηδὲν 
δεινὸν etdpys µένος.---ἕωφ without ἄν, as 
Ph. 764, Ο. Ο. 77, At. 555: but ἕως ἄν in 
Ph. 1000, Ο. T. 834, O. C. 114, fr. 736. 
: 149 £. ἐν νυκτὶ, though virtually 

uiv. to ἐννυχίω», belongs by constr. to 
AaBy: in the (sleepless) night she re- 
ceives her portion of those cares which 
haunt a wife. Cp. 29 f.: Ar. £g. 1290 
ἐννυχίαισι | Ppovriot.—Not: ‘on the mar- 
riage-night.’—4rov...4j, as Ant. 1182, 
Aesch. Ag. 662, Eur. Jom 431: but 7... 
fro (Pind. NV. 4. 5) does not occur in 
Trag.—wpos ἀνδρᾶς...φοβουμένη, lit., 
‘feeling a fear from the quarter of her 
husband’; #.¢., ‘fearing on his account.’ 
Cp. El. 783 νῦν & ἀπηλλάγην φόβου | 
πρὸς rod’, where the last three words 


151 1ré7 L: 768’ r.—avrod L: 


cohere. It is needless to take the partic. 
as pass. (‘alarmed dy him’). ᾿ 

161 f. αὐτοῦ, the masc., because, 
though thinking of a wife, she puts her 
thought in an abstract form: ορ. £/. 771 
οὐδὲ γὰρ κακῶς | πάσχοντι μῖσος ὧν τέκῃ 
προσγίγνεται: Ant. 463 (ὅστις).--κακοῖ- 
ow οἷς-- κακὰ ols. The antecedent, when 
attracted into the case of the relat. pron., 
usu. follows it (O. C. 56), ws/ess it stands 
at the beginning of the sentence, in acc. 
(as below, 283 n.), or, more rarely, in 
nom. (Ο. C. 1150). But the peculiar 
form found here can be paralleled. Plat. 
Men. 964 ἔχεις οὖν εἰπεῖν ἄλλου ὁτουοῦν 
πράγµατος οὗ οἱ μὲν φάσκοντες διδάσ- 
καλοι εἶναι...ὁμολογοῦνται κ.τ.. Dem. 
or. 2 8 2 μὴ µόνον πόλεων καὶ τόπων ὧν 
Ἡμέν ποτε Κύριοι φαίνεσθαι προϊεμένου». 
[προΐῖεσθαι never takes a gen., like µε- 
θίεσθαι.]---Π is also possible to take κα- 
κοῖσιν ols as=olos Κακοῖς: for this use 
of ds, see on O. C. 1171, and cp. Dem. 
or. 18 §$ 16 érépw δ᾽ ὅτῳ κακόν τι 
δώσομεν ῥητεῖν. But I prefer the other 
view. 

153 μὲν οὖν 87: the only Sophoclean 
instance of this formula, which was always 
rarer than either μὲν οὖν alone, or μὲν δή 
(627). δή here τεα]]γ--ἤδη: cp. Ant. 
823 es δή. 

155 ἡμος: cp. Ο. 7. 1134 Π.- τὴν 
τελευταίαν: when he left home: (lee 
Lydia), fifteen months before: cp. 39 n. 

157 4. δέλτον: the tablet mentioned 
in 47, recording the oracle given to 
Heracles at Dodona.—éyyeypappévyy 
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4 > ε 8 , 3 ¥ a 
ξυνθήµαθ', ἁμοὶ πρόσθεν οὐκ ετλη ποτέ, 
πολλοὺς ἀγῶνας ἐξιών, οὕπω φράσαι, 


GAN ὥς τι δράσων εἶρπε κοὺ θανούμενος. 


160 


νῦν & ὡς ἔτ οὐκ ὦν εἶπε μὲν λέχους ὃ τι 
χρείη p ἑλέσθαι κτῆσιν, εἶπε δ᾽ ἦν τέκνοις 
μοῖραν πατρῴας γῆς διαιρετὸν νέμοι, 


χρόνον προτάξας, ὡς τρίµηνον ἠνίκα 
χώρας ἀπείη κἀνιαύσιος βεβώς, 


165 


ToT ἢ θανεῖν χρείη σφε τῷῶδε τῷ χρόνῳ, 
ἢ Tov? ὑπεκδραμόντα τοῦ χρόνου τέλος 
τὸ λοιπὸν ἤδη ζῆν ἁλυπήτῳ Bie. 

τοιαῦτ' ἔφραζε πρὸς θεῶν εἱμαρμένα 


τῶν Ἡρακλείων ἐκτελευτᾶσθαι πόνων, 


168 ἁμοὶ] duo L: ἅ po Ald. 
Tournier conj. 


(with ει in an erasure, from η). 


17ο 


159 οὕπω] οὕπω L: οὕτω Harl.: and so 
161 Aéxous] Naber conj. λάχους.--ὅ τι] L has ὅτι (sic): 
there is nothing, then, to show that the scribe meant ὅτι rather than 6 τι. 
the Aldine and all the earlier edd. have ὅτι. 
his text, first recommended 6 τι (ed. 1809). 

Cp. cr. nn. on O. 7. 555, Ο. C. 268, Ant. 884. 


But 
Musgrave, while keeping ὅτι in 
162 xpeln Brunck: χρεῖ ἡ L 


168 διαιρετὸν L: διαιρετὴν r (as Harl.): A has διαιρετὸν with my written above. 
Hermann, with Lobeck (Faralip. p. 482), writes διαίρετον.--νέμοι L, with most 


—— 


ξυνθήμαθ’, ‘inscribed with tokens,’ {.ἐ., 
the writing in which Heracles had taken 
down the oracle (1167). The acc. with 
the pass. partic. denotes the object of the 
act. verb (ἐγγράφω ξυνθήµατα δέλτφ): 
cp. Her. 7. 69 λεοντέας ἐναμμένοι: Xen. 
An. 5. 4. 32 ἐστιγμένους ἀνθέμια: Verg. 
Ecl. 3. 106 enscripti nomina. The word 
ξννθήµατα recalls the Homeric σήματα 
λυγρά (0. 6. 168),—now generally held 
to denote some kind of alphabetic or 
syllabic writing (71170. to Homer, p. 112, 
η. 1). In later Greek συνθήματα meant 
a preconcerted cipher: Polyb. 8. 17. 9 
συνθ. λαβὼν καὶ πίστεις (‘a letter in cipher, 
and credentials’): cp. id. 8. 18. 9 συν- 
θηματικὰ γράμματα. There is possibly a 
touch of designed archaism in the poet’s 
phrase; he may have felt that it suited 
the heroic age to speak of writing as a 
mystery. This is more likely than that 
he thought of Heracles as using secret 
symbols. 

159 dyovas ἐξιών: cp. 44. 290 ἆφορ- 
µάς πεῖραν: Thuc. I. 15 στρατείας... οὐκ 
ἐξῄεσαν: Dem. or. 19 8 163 ὅτε...τὴν προ- 
τέραν ἀπῄρομεν πρεσβείαν.---οὕπω, after ov, 
the compound negative after the simple, 
is normal (like οὐκ ἔστιν οὐδέν, etc.); not 


an irregular repetition, like that in τοίιᾳ 
(n.).—®rAn, brought himself to do it: cp. 
1070. 

160 ds τι Spacey: for δρᾶν τι (to do 
something notable), cp. Ο. 6. 732 n.: for 
the place of Τι, ἐδ. 280 η. 

161 ff. & οὐκ dv: cp. Ph. 1217 ἔτ 
οὐδέν εἰμι: and, for the place of ἔτ), also 
O. 7. 24 π.---εἶπε μὲν...εἶπε 8’: epana- 
phora: O. C. 610n. The δέλτος (157) 
contained the oracle only. Heracles first 
expounded this (hence the aor. part. προ- 
i ι in 164): then he gave his testa- 
mentary directions,—not in writing, but 
merely by word of mouth. 

εἶπε...ὅ τι χρείη p ἑλέσθαι Ady ous κτῆ- 
ow, ‘he said what I was to take for myself 
as marriage-property, ’z.¢., ‘as my property 
in right of our marriage.’ This means, in 
accordance with the Attic usage of the 
poet’s age, that she was to take as her own 
the dowry (προῖξ) which she had brought 
to her husband, together with any gifts 
that he might have made to her. Thus a 
widow is described as ἀπολιποῦσα τὸν οἵ- 
κον καὶ κοµισαµένη τὴν προῖκα, [Dem. ] or. 
49ο 87. The bride’s father (or other repre- 
sentative before the law, κύριος) kept a 
record of the προῖξ, with a view to its 
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tokens which he had never brought himself to explain to me 
before, many as were the ordeals to which he had gone forth. 
He had always departed as if to conquer, not to die. But now, 
as if he were a doomed man, he told me what portion of his 
substance I was to take for my dower, and how he would have 
his sons share their father’s land amongst them. And he fixed 
the time; saying that, when a year and three months should 
have passed since he had left the country, then he was fated to 
die ; or, if he should have survived that term, to live thenceforth 


an untroubled life. 


Such, he said, was the doom ordained by the gods to be 
accomplished in the toils of Heracles ; 


Mss.: µένειν A, Harl., Ald. 
ἡνίκα Dawes: ἡνίκ ἂν MSS. 


164 rplunvov MSS.: τρίµηνος Wakefield.— 
166 ἀπείη] ἀπήει (sic) L, with ει written over η, and 


η over ει, by the first Ἰαπά.- -κἀνιαύσιος MSS.: κἀνιαύσιον Brunck (writing xq@viavoror). 


166- 168 Dobree suspected these three vv., which Dindorf rejects. 
167 τοῦθ)] Wunder conj. 7roid’.—tmexdpapdyvta MSS.: 
Wunder and Burges conj. ὑπερδραμόντα. 
proposes to read οἰξὺν...εἱμαρμένον, and to omit vv. 166—168. 


σφε] χρεῖ, Hope L. 


166 χρείη 


169 Ὥτοιαῦτ)...εἱμαρμένα] Nauck 
170 Wunder 


and Dindorf reject this v.: O. Hense would read τὸν 'Ἡράκλειον ἐκτελευτᾶσθαι 
πόνο». (with a full stop), and place the v. before v. 169. 


recovery at the husband’s death, or in the 
event of a divorce: Isaeus or. 3 § 35 ἐὰν 
ἀπολίπῃ ἡ γυνὴ τὸν ἄνδρα, ἢ ἐὰν ὁ ἀνὴρ ἐκ- 
πέµψῃ Thy Ύυναῖκα, οὐκ ἔξεστι πράξασθαι 
τῷ δόντι [ὲ.ε. the father, or κύριος] ὃ μὴ ἐν 
προικὶ τιµήσας ἔδωκεν: ‘which, when 
he gave it, he did not record at a certain 
value, as part of the dower.’ Thus in 
[Dem.] or. 47 § 57 a widow claims some 
pieces of property on the ground ὅτι αὑτῆς 
εἴη ἐν τῇ προικὶ τετιµηµένα. 

ἣν τέκνοις...νέµου: ‘ what share of their 
father’s land he assigned by division to 
his sons,’ 2.¢., ‘assigned to them sever- 
ally.’-—S8vauperov : for the verbal adj. of 
two terminations, cp. O. 7. 384 n. 

164—168 The constr. is:—ypévov 
προτάξας, having first prescribed the time 
{for the division of the property],—ws 
(saying) that,—rjvlka χώρας ἀπείη βεβώς 
τρίμ. voy κἀνιαύσ., when he should 
have been absent from the country, after 
his departure, for fifteen months,—rére 
Χρείη σφε ἢ θανεῖν τῴδε τῷ χρ., ἢ...ζῆν 
Κ.Τ.λ. The words χρόνον προτάξας refer 
to his having expounded the oracle to her 
before he gave the directions as to his pro- 
perty: ws depends on the notion of ‘say- 
ing’ contained in προτάξας: and the sen- 
tence, ws, ἠἡνίκα...ἀπείη, χρείη, explains 


χρόνον προτάξας. 
I leave the MS. τρίµηνον...κἀνιαύσιος 


unaltered, because it is conceivable that, 
while τρίµηνον was prompted by the χρό- 
νον before it, κἀνιαύσιος should have been 
adapted to BeBws. Cp. the personal con- 
str. with χρόνιος (Ο. C. 441 n.), χθιζός, 
παννύχιος, etc. But I should prefer κἀνι- 
avovov.—The repetition xpdvov...xpdve@ 
...Xpovov does not warrant a suspicion 
(cp. Ο. 6. 554n.): it expresses her anxiety 
to be precise as to the all-important point. 
---ὑπεκδραμόντα is lit., ‘having run out 
from beneath,’ having ‘eluded’ the immi- 
nent danger: Ant. 1086 τῶν σὺ θάλπος 
οὐχ ὑπεκδραμεῖ. Her. 1.156 nv τὸ παρεὸν 
ὑπεκδράμωσι. As the χρόνου τέλος is 
here a perilous crisis, ὑπεκδρ. is more 
forcible than the conjecture ὑπερδραμόν- 
τα, which would mean simply, ‘having 
passed.’ 

The arguments which have been brought 
against vv. 166—168 are examined in the 
Appendix. 

169. τοιαῦτ’ ἔφραζε...πόνων. Among 
the various explanations of the gen. τῶν 
“Ἡρακλείων πόνων, two seem better than 
ae rest; and I prefer that which I place 

rst. 

(1) It is a gen. of connection, equiv. 
to the gen. with περί, and going with the 
whole phrase εἱμαρμένα ἐκτι ac bat 
rather than with either word alone. ‘He 
said that such things were destined to be 
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ὡς τὴν παλαιὰν φηγὸν αὐδῆσαί ποτε 
Δωδῶνι δισσῶν ἐκ Πελειάδων ἔφη. 

καὶ τῶνδε ναµέρτεια συμβαίνει χρόνου 
τοῦ νῦν παρόντος, ὡς τελεσθῆναι χρεών' 


oot ἡδέως εὔδουσαν ἐκπηδᾶν ἐμὲ 


175 


φόβῳ, φίλαι, ταρβοῦσαν, εἶ µε χρὴ μένειν 
πάντων ἀρίστου φωτὸς ἐστερημένην. 


XO. εὐφημίαν vov lox’ 


ἐπεὶ καταστεφῆῃ. 


στείχονθ ὁρῶ τιν ἄνδρα πρὸς χαρὰν λόγων. 
ΑΓΓΕΛΟΣ. 


δέσποινα Δῄάνειρα, πρῶτος ἀγγέλων 


180 


ὄκνου σε Now: TOV yap ᾽Αλκμήνης τόκον 
καὶ ζῶντ' ἐπίστω καὶ κρατοῦντα κάκ μάχης 
ἄγοντ ἀπαρχὰς θεοῖσι τοῖς ἐγχωρίοις. 


171 αὐδῆσαί, ποτε] αὐδῆσαι ποτὲ (from ποτέ) io 
DL: 174 ᾧ Ο. Hense, and SO N auck : ws MSS. 
Herwerden, wor’ εὐθέως: 
first hand in L had omitted this v., the last of p. 66 B. 
the scribe himself, but by the diorthotes (S). 


conj. δεµνίων : 


accomplished in regard to the toils of 
Heracles.’ This is only a rarer and bolder 
form of the gen. used in poetry after verbs 
of ‘speaking about’ (Zl. 317 τοῦ Kact- 
γνήτου τί φής;), ‘asking about’ (Ph. 439 
φωτὸς ἐξερήσομαι), ‘hearing about’ (Ο. C. 
307 κλύων ood). And there is another 
passage of Sophocles which shows a simi- 
larly bold use of it, viz., O. C. 355 (µαν- 
τεῖα) ἆ TOUS’ ἐχρήσθη σώματος, ‘the oracles 
that had been given concerning me’: an 
example which (to my mind) πο 
confirms this view. 

(2) It is also possible, though less pro- 
bable, that the gen. should be taken as 
partitive with ἐκτελευτᾶσθαι: destined 
to be accomplished as part of (in the 
number of) his toils. For this we might 
compare such uses of the partitive gen. 
as πλεῖν τοῦ πρώτου στόλου (Ph. 73), éée- 
τάζεσθαι τῶν συγχαιρόντων (Dem. or. 21 
§ 202), ἀριθμεῖσθαι τῶν μακάρων, etc. 

(3) πόνων depends on πρὸς θεών εἶμαρ- 
μένα as if it were a subst. εἱμαρμένην :--- 
‘he said that such @ doom for the toils of 
27. was to be fulfilled.’ 

(4) πόνων depends on ἐκτελευτᾶσθαι 
as equiv. to τελευτὴν γίγνεσθαι: ‘he said 
that such events were {ο be accomplished 
as the end of his toils.’ I do not think 


δοὺς ἱερίας Δωδωνίδας. 


173 ναµέρτεια Τ: ναμερτεῖα 
176 oo? ἡἠδέως] Wecklein 
Mekler, wor évdeds. 177 The 
It has been added, not by 
A similar instance is Ph. 1263, 


that the Greek words will bear either of 
the two latter versions, 

1714. ὧς τὴν παλαιὼν φηγὸν κ.τ.λ. 
A note on the Oracle at Dodona, illustra- 
tive of this passage and of vv. 1166—1 168, 
will be found in the Appendix. The 
signs were taken from the movement and 
rustling of the oak’s leaves; and these 
signs were interpreted by the priestesses 
called IleXecddes. Cp. fr. 414 Tas Oeorup- 
Euripides spoke of 
three such priestesses; but Pindar, like 
Sophocles, gave the number as two (schol. 
here). In saying that the oak ‘spake’ 
(αὐδῆσαι) by their mouths, he follows the 
established mode of expression with regard 
to it. See, ¢g., Lucian Amor. 31 ἡ ἐν 
Δωδώνῃ φηγὸς...ἱερὰν ἁἀπορρήξασα φωνήν. 
Constantine Porphyr. 2. 55 Δωδώνη, ἐφ᾽ 
ns ἡ Opis ἡ Φθεγγομένη τὰ τῶν δαιμόνων 
μυστήρια 

Others understand :—(r1) ‘by the agency 
of two doves’: #.¢., the signs from the oak 
were somehow combined with, or ex- 
plained by, signs derived from birds. (2) 
‘The oak spake from between two doves’; 
z.¢. a symbolical dove, of stone or metal, 
stood on either side of the tree. The 
Appendix will show what can be said for 
or against each of these theories, Here 
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as the ancient oak at Dodona had spoken of yore, by the mouth 
of the two Peleiades. And this is the precise moment when the 
fulfilment of that word becomes due; so that I start up from 
sweet slumber, my friends, stricken with terror at the thought 


that I must remain widowed of the noblest among men. 
Cu. Hush—no more ill-omened words; I see a man 
approaching, who wears a wreath, as if for joyous: tidings. 
MESSENGER. 
Queen Deianeira, I shall be the first of messengers to free 


thee from fear. 


Know that Alcmena’s son lives and triumphs, 


and from battle brings the first-fruits to the gods of this land. 


where see cr. n. 


«19 χαρὰν] Brunck gave, from his own conjecture, χάρι», which 


is found in one of the later Mss., L?(=Lb of Dind., M of Blaydes, cod. Laur. 31. 


10, 14th cent.). 
L, with most Μ55.: γόνο» B, Le. 


it may be noted that neither seems to 
accord so well with the phrase αὐδῆσαν 
ἐκ. It was through the inspired “ps that 
the utterance of the oak became a ‘voice.’ 

Δωδῶνι, as in frr. 413, 415: 50 fr. 412 
Δωδῶνος. The nom. Δωδών is not extant; 
unless it should be restored to a verse 
which Steph. Byz., s.v. Δωδώνη, quotes 
from Simmias of Rhodes (ο. 320 B.C.?), 
Znvos &50s Kpovliao µάκαιρ) ὑπεδέξατο 
Δωδώ. For the locative dat., cp. O. 7. 

τὸν ᾿Αβαΐσι vadv. 

1794. ναµέρτεια: for the Doric form, 
see on Ant. 715n. Cp. Aesch. Fers. 246 
(dial.) ναμερτῇ λόγον (so Porson for νη- 
μερτῇ).---τώνδε--ίλο predictions (of the 
alternative issues, prosperity or death): 
vapépreva = ‘precision,’ z.¢c. the preciseterm 
of fifteen months. ovpBalve = ‘comes 
right,’ ‘tallies’ (cp. 1174; and with dat., 
1164). Thus the sense is:—‘ The precise 
term foretold by these prophecies tallies 
{with the period which has actually 
elapsed] at the present time,’ ὡς (= ὥστε) 

Hvar χρεών, ‘so that they must be 
fulfilled.’ (With χρεών we may under- 
stand either ἐστί or εἶναι: the former is 
simpler: for the ellipse, cp. Az. 668 ἄρ- 
xovrés εἶσιν, wo’ ὑπεικτέον.) In other 
words, ‘This is precisely the time when 
the fulfilment of these predictions falls 
due.’ The schol. saw that ds is for ὥστε 
(ώστε ὁπότερον πραχθῆναι). The change 
to @ is needless, and worse. 

Others understand :—(1) ‘The true ful- 
filment of these words as (ws) they are to 
be accomplished’; or (2) ‘the truth of 


The other Mss., so far as I know, agree in χαρὰ». 


161 τύκον 


the prediction {λαέ (ws) these things are to 
be accomplished.’ 

This is one of those passages in which 
the manner of Sophocles recalls that of 
Vergil. The general meaning is simple 
and clear; but a verbal analysis demands 
the nicest care. 

175. ἡδέως has been variously altered, 
from a feeling that it is out of harmony 
with the tone of 29 f. and 149; but the 
word is well fitted to express that even a 
sound sleep, when it came to her, was apt 
to be suddenly broken.—6Bq@ goes with 
ταρβοῦσαν, which it strengthens: cp. 
Ο. 7. 65 ὕπνῳ y’ εὔδοντα (n.): Ant. 427 
γόοισι ἐξῤμωξεν. (Ο. C. 1625 and PA. 
225 are not similar.) 

1764. εὐφημίαν refers to the ominous 
ἑστερημένην: cp. Az. 361 {. ΑΙ....ἀλλά µε 
συνδάϊξον. | XO. εὔφημα φώνει.--κατα- 
στεφή, with a wreath of laurel: cp. Ο. 7. 
83 n.— pds χαρὰν λόγων refers to κατα- 
στεφῆ: ‘in view of (suitably to) joyous 
news.’ Brunck’s reading, πρὸς χάριν λό- 
Ύων, would be weaker (‘on account of his 
tidings’). 

180 πρῶτος ἀγγέλων, forestalling Li- 
chas: the words mark his eagerness to 
assert his claim on her gratitude (10ο f.). 

181 ff. γὰρ as in 155.—kpatotvra, 
the pres. (= ‘is victorious’), as oft. νικῶν: 
cp. n. on O. 7. «17.- ἀπαρχὰς refers 
more especially to the train of αἰχμαλω- 
τίδες which the Messenger had seen with 
Lichas, but can also include the spoils 
which were to come later with Heracles. 
For ἀπαρχή said of human beings, cp. 
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ΔΗ. τίν εἶπας, ὦ Ύγεραιέ, τόνδε µοι λόγον; 


Al’. 


τάχ ἐς δόµους σοὺς τὸν πολύζηλον πόσιν 


nee, φανέντα σὺν κράτει νικηφόρῳ 
η ? ρ κη PS . 


AH. 
AI. 


“ ~ 05 3 “~ Δ 4 4 ΄ 
καὶ τοῦ 760° ἀστῶν ἢ ξένων μαθὼν λέγεις; 
3 ~ “A 8 4 “A 
ἐν βουθερεῖ λειμῶνι πρὸς πολλοὺς θροεῖ 


Λίχας 6 κῆρυξ ταῦτα: τοῦ» ἐγὼ κλύων 
9 ~ ο 


ἀπῃξ, ὅπως τοι πρῶτος ἀγγείλας τάδε 
πρὸς TOU τι κερδάναιμι καὶ κτῴμην χάριν. 
αὐτὸς δὲ πῶς ἄπεστιν, εἴπερ εὐτυχεῖ ; 
οὐκ εὐμαρείᾳ χρώµενος πολλῇ, γύναι. 


ΔΗ. 
ΑΙ. 


Igo 


κύκλῳ γὰρ αὐτὸν Μηλιεὺς amas λεὼς 


΄ 4 5 3 “A ‘4 
κρίνει παραστάς, ovd ἔχει βῆναι πρόσω. 


195 


4 “ “A 9 3 “ 4 
τὸ yap ποθοῦν ἕκαστος ἐκμαθεῖν θέλων 
οὐκ ἂν μεθεῖτο, πρὶν καθ ἡδονὴν κλύειν. 
οὕτως ἐκεινος οὐχ ἑκών, ἐκοῦσι δὲ 


186 


187 τοῦ τόδ] τοῦ rod’ (sic) L. 


[Dindorf, ed. 1860, has: ‘rodro δ᾽ pr. τούτοδ) (19) sec.,’ which Subkoff repeats. 


ἤξειν, φανέντα σὺν κράτει] ἥξειν φανέντα" συγκράτει (with » written over Υ) L. 
τοῦτο & Ald.: του τόὀδ) Canter: τοῦ τόδ Brunck. 


The 


Autotype Facsimile (p. 67 A) will show, however, that the supposed acute on v is 
merely a short upward stroke from the lower end of ¢ in φανέντα (ν. 186), this ϕ 


standing just over the υ of τοῦτο. 


(186).] 


Arist. fr. 443 (p- 15505 39) ap. Plut. 
Thes. 16 Κρῆτας... ἀνθρώπων ἀπαρχὴν els 
Δελφοὺς ἀποστέλλειν. So in Eur. PA. 
202 the captive Φοίνισσαι describe them- 
selves as ἀκροθίνια Λοξίᾳ.--θεοῖσι (for 
the synizesis, O.C. 964n.) τοῖς ἐγχωρίοις, 
esp. Zeus Οἰταῖος (200), Apollo, and Arte- 
mis Ortygia (210 ff.). Cp. 245 (of the 
captives) αὑτῷ κτῆμα καὶ θεοῖς κριτόν. 

184 µτίνα...τόνδε: Ο. C. 68n., PA. 
441. The Messenger has been explicit; 
but she is bewildered with joy. So in 
Aesch. Ag. 268 the Chorus makes the 
κἢρυξ repeat his tidings. Cp. below, 876f. 

185 πολύζηλον, in this context, is 
best taken as = ‘exciting much ζῆλος, ‘ad- 
mired by all’: though it could also mean 
merely, ‘very prosperous.’ In O. 7. 381 
(n.) it means, ‘full of emulation,’—oavév- 
τα adds vividness to the thought of the 
joy that awaits her: cp. 199 ἐμφανῆ, 224 
ἐναργῇ.-- σὺν of attendant circumstance 
(ο. 7. 17).—Kpdre. νικηφόρῳ: κράτος is 
the superior strength, the mastery (PA. 
594 a, which νίκην Φέρεται: cp. 497: 
Ο. C. 1088 σθένει ᾿πινικείῳ (‘triumphant 
might’). 

187 ἁστών ἢ ξένων, {.ε. ‘from whom 


ΟΡ. the ¢ of εὐφημίαν, καταστεφῆ (178), νικηφόρῳ 
188 βουθερεῖ] Wecklein reads βουθόρῳ: Hense conj. βουκερεῖ: Nauck, 


in the world?’ Cp. Z£/. 975 rls γάρ ποτ) 
ἁστῶν i ξένων. So far as the ξένοι are 
definitely conceived here, they may be 
supposed to arrive from Euboea. 

188 βουθερεῖ: only here. Hesychius 
gives the right sense,—év ᾧ βόες θέρους 
ὥρᾳ νέµονται. <A poet might feel that a 
simple compound of Bois and θέρος would 
suffice for a picturesque epithet of λειµών: 
z.é., ‘the meadow of the oxen’s summer’ 
would readily suggest ‘the meadow which 
is the summer pasture of oxen.’ Those 
who object to such a compound seem to 
try it by the standard of prose.—Hesy- 
chius adds to his explanation of βουθερεῖ: 
καὶ βουθόρῳ τὸ αὐτό. Wecklein adopts 
this, as=‘in which oxen jump about’: 
but surely they must be οἰστροπλῆγες to 
behave so. The word occurs only in 
Aesch. Suppl. 301 βουθόρῳ ταύρῳ (=qui 
vaccam salit)—The λειμών was in the 
plain of Malis, between Trachis and the 
Malian Gulf: cp. 194 n. 

190 ot implies that the motive was 
a natural one, which she will readily 
comprehend: cp. the frankness of the 
messenger in O. 7. 1005, and of the ἕμ- 
πορος in Ph. 552. 
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DE. What news is this, old man, that thou hast told me? 

ME. That thy lord, admired of all, will soon come to thy 
house, restored to thee in his victorious might. 

DE. What citizen or stranger hath told thee this ? 

ME. In the meadow, summer haunt of oxen, Lichas the 
herald is proclaiming it to many: from him I heard it, and flew 
hither, that I might be the first to give thee these tidings, and 
so might reap some guerdon from thee, and win thy grace. 

De. And why is 4e not here, if he brings good news? 

ME. His task, lady, is no easy one; all the Malian folk have 
thronged around him with questions, and he cannot move 
forward: each and all are bent on learning what they desire, 
and will not release him until they are satisfied. Thus their 

eagerness detains him against his will; 


βουβότῳ or βουνόμῳ.-- πρὸς πολλοὺς Herm.: πρόσπολοε MSS. 189 κἠρυξ] κήρυξ L, 
as in Ο. 7. 753 (corr. from κἢρυξ), and id. 802: though below, in 757, κἢρυξ.-- τοῦ 3 


(séc, not τοῦδ)) L, made from τὸν 8 by S. 
σοι. 191 κτῴμη»] κτώµη» L. 


εὐμαρεία...πολλἠ: S added ι to each word, correcting ἡ to ἢ. 
Paley (ed. 1880) conj. reptords.—é€xet] Schneidewin conj. ἐᾷ. 
δὲ Blaydes writes 5): Nauck conj. ἑκουσίοις. 


192 εἴπερ εὐτυχεῖ: if he comes with 
good news, and may therefore expect a 
cordial welcome (cp. 229). 

198 (ἄπεστιν), οὐκ εὐμ. pevos, be- 
cause he does not enjoy much facility (for 
moving forward). For the partic. in a 
reply, cp. PA. 1228. 

194 ἸΜηλιεὺς: for the Ionic form, 
cp. Pk. 4n. Trachis was ona rocky spur 
under the heights (‘Trachinian Rocks’) 
which bound the plain of Malis on s. and 
w.; the distance from the (ancient) coast- 
line of the Malian Gulf was about six 
τηϊ]ες.---ἅπας: not only the Ἠραχίνιοι (the 
highlanders of Malis), but the Παράλιοι 
also, As to Malis, cp. PA. Introd. p. ix. 

195 κρίνειξ ἀνακρίνει: cp. 314, 388, 
Ant. 39090.- παραστά»: a crowd has 
gathered round him (κύκλφ); and the 
eager people keep pressing close up to 
him, to put their questions. So this 
partic. is used of one who comes close up 
to a person, in a threatening way: O. C. 
902 ef ris σε... | κτείνοι παραστάς: Ei. 
295 βοᾷ παραστᾶσ. Thus, while the con- 
jecture περιστάς would merely supple- 
ment κύκλῳ, παραστάς really adds a new 
touch. —Bivan, aor., se¢ forward from the 
place where he is halting: stronger than 
βαίνει», keep moving on. Cp. βῆναι said 
of death, O. C. 1226. 


1.5. Vv. 


190 τοι] omitted in Harl.: Brunck conj. 


193 εὐμαρείᾳ...πολλῇ] In L the first hand wrote 


198 παραστάε] 
198 ἑκοῦσι δὲ] For 


196 τὸ γὰρ ποθοῦν κ.τ.λ. I leave 
τὸ...ποθοῦν in the text, not feeling cer- 
tain that it is corrupt; though I am dis- 
posed to read, with E. Thomas, τὰ γὰρ 
ποθείν’. Α discussion of other views will 
be found in the Appendix. Here I note 
these points. 

(1) If τὸ... ποθοῦν is sound, it means, 
‘the feeling of desire’ in the questioner’s 
mind. It cannot mean ‘his desire’ in the 
sense of ‘that which zs desired by him’ 
(τὸ ποθούμενον schol.). This, at least, is 
the inference from all the evidence avail- 
able: see nn. on O. C. 267, 1604. 

(2) τὸ ποθοῦν ἐκμαθεῖν cannot mean, 
then, ‘to learn what is desired.’ ἐκμαθεῖν, 
if it is to govern τὸ ποθοῦν, must be 
explained as having a pregnant sense, 
ἐκπλῆσαι µαθών, ‘to satzsfy the desire 
by karning.’ Some analogies might be 
quoted (421. 399): but the phrase seems 
impossibly harsh. 

3) It remains, then, to take τὸ ποθοῦν 
as an acc. of reference : ‘with regard to his 
curiosity, wishing to be fully informed.’ 
This is awkward; but it is not incon- 
ceivable. 

198 οὐχ ἑκών, ἑκοῦσι δὲ: the omis- 
sion of μέν is like that in PA. 971 οὐκ ef 
κακὸς ov, πρὸς κακῶν δ᾽ ἀνδρῶν μαθὼν κ.τ.λ. 
ΟΡ. Ant. 276 (the φύλαξ) πάρειµι δ) ἄκων 


3 


34 ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟΥΣ 


ξύνεστιν' oper ὃ αὐτὸν αὐτίκ' ἐμφανῆ. 


AH. ὦ Zev, τὸν Οἴτης ἄτομον ὃς λειμῶν) ἔχεις, 


200 


¥ ε 3 4 8 4 4 
ἔδωκας ἡμῖν ἀλλὰ σὺν χρόνῳ χαράν. 
φωνήσατ’, ὦ yuvaikes, al T εἴσω στέγης 
9 > > 8 > ο ε γ ad > > 8 
αι τ ἐκτὸς αὐλῆς, ὡς ἄελπτον Opp ἐμοὶ 
φήμης ἀνασχὸν τῆσδε νῦν καρπούµεθα. 


XO. Χάνολολυξάτω δόµοις ἐφεστίοις 
ἆ µελλόνυμφος, ἐν δὲ 


ἀλαλαγαίς ωὶ 


200 ὃς] L has ὃσ made from wo by 5. 

202 φωνήσατ)] A stroke before this word in L indicates a change 
204 ἀνασχὸν] ἀνασχὼν (ὼ from ώ) L, with ο written over ω.---τῆσδε] 
205—224 


χαρά in L. 
of person. 
Blaydes conj. riod 48. 


οὐχ ἑκοῦσιν. Here, too, perhaps, the 
conceit is meant to be a trait of homely 
humour. 

200 τὸν Οἴτης ἄτομον . . . λειμών’. 
The uplands of Oeta were sacred to Zeus 
(1191). Lands dedicated to gods might 
be cultivated for the profit of the temples 
(238 n.). Sometimes, however, they were 
left idle, or served merely for ornament. 
It was in such cases more especially that 
they were said to be ἀνειμένα. Cp. Plato 
Legg. 761 ο et τί που ἄλσος 7 τέμενος περὶ 
ταῦτα ἀνειμένον ᾖ, τὰ ῥεύματα ἀφιέντες els 
αὐτὰ τὰ τῶν θεῶν ἱερὰ κοσμῆσαι. Athen. 
Ῥ. 503 C τοὺς ἀλσώδεις καὶ συσκίους Τό- 
πους τοὺς τοῖς θεοῖς ἀνειμένους. So Deme- 
ter reproves the wood-cutter in her grove : 
Callim. Hymn. Cer. 47 réxvov, ὅτις τὰ 
θεοῖσιν ἀνειμένα δένδρεα κόπτεις, | τέκνον, 
ἐλίνυσον. The exquisite verses of Eur. 
(Hipp. 75 ff.) describe an inviolable 
meadow of Artemis: ἔνθ᾽ οὔτε ποιμὴν 
ἀξιοῖ φέρβειν Bord, | ofr’ HAGE πω σίδηρος, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἀκήρατον | µέλισσα λειμῶν) ἠρινὸν 
διέρχεται. In a Cretan precinct of the 
Dictaean Zeus, it was forbidden to keep 
flocks or sheepfolds, to sow, or to cut 
timber (C. 7. G. 11. Ρ. 1003). With ἄτο- 
μον cp. Hesych. ἀδρέπανον ' ἄδρεπτον' 
θεοῖς ἀνακείμενον. Σοφοκλῆς. 

201 ἀλλὰ, ‘at least’; 320, Ο. C. 
1276n.: σὺν xpdve, 42. 306 ἔμφρων µό- 
λις πως σὺν χρόνῳ καθίσταται: O. C. 1653. 

202 ff. εἴσω-- ἔνδο», as 867, and oft.; 
but it properly implies motion (336, 492, 
693, 900). The form εἴσω is here used, 
asin Ο. C. 18, without metrical necessity ; 
and it has been held that the form ἔσω 
(which does not occur in Ar.) was ad- 


205 


201 χρόνῳ χαράν] made from χρονω 


L divides the vv. thus :— ἆνολο- 


mitted in Tragedy only when metre re- 
quired it: Amz. 491 is, however, an ex- 
ception.—oréyys ...avAns: the second 
word here is a mere synonym for the first ; 
hence Kvicéala conjectures αὐτῆς: but see 
η. ΟΠ O.C. 1501. Those ‘within’ are her 
sar reap eee pear’ νι ; τν όλων 

a dip ode, ἄελπτον ἐμοὶ dvac- 
ay for t a sense of ὅμμα, cp. O. 7. 
987n. As said of sunrise, etc., ἀνίσχω is 
more usual than ἀγέχω: yet cp. Bekk. 
Anecd. Ῥ. 400. 4 dvéxev’ τὸ ἀνατέλλειν 
τὸν ἥλιον ἢ τὴν σελήνην. 

The wording here, ὧδ...ἀνασχόν, is so 
suggestive of an acc. abs. (O. C. 380n.), 
that it had occurred to me, as to Mr 
Blaydes, to ask whether τῆσδε ought not 
to be rye’ 8: but the answer, I think, 
is that this would practically make ἄελπ- 
τον too prominent; the surprise would 
be more emphasised than the joy. 

205—224 This lively ‘dance-song’ 
(ὑπόρχημα) is the direct response of the 
Chorus to Deianeira’s appeal (202 φωνή- 
oar’),—expressing their delight at the 
good news. As Dr W. Christ, who calls 
it ‘a paean to Artemis and Apollo,’ justly 
remarks (Meirtk § 443), its contents 
clearly point to a distribution of the 
verses between different singers. (1) The 
first part, down to v. 215 (Νύμφας), is an 
invitation to song and dance; this would 
be given either by the coryphaeus, or by 
the leader of one semichorus. (2) The 
second part, vv. 216—220 (ἀείρομ’...ἅμιλ- 
hav), is the response, delivered by the 
leader of the other semichorus. (3) Then, 
at v. 221, the whole Chorus joins in with 
the refrain of the paean, ld ld Παιάν. 
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but thou shalt presently see him face to face. 

ΡΕ. O Zeus, who rulest the meads of Oeta sacred from 
the scythe, at last, though late, thou hast given us joy! Uplift 
your voices, ye women within the house and ye beyond our 
gates, since now we are gladdened by the light of this message, 
that hath risen on us beyond my hope! 


CHORUS. 


Let the maidens raise a joyous strain for the house, with 
songs of triumph at the hearth; and, amidst them, let the 


λύξετε --- | ἀλαλαίσ---κοι | νὸσ --- | κλαγγὰ — | ἀπόλλωνα — | ὁμοῦ 5’ — | dvdyer’ — | 
βοᾶτε --- | ἄρτεμυ --- | ἐλαφαβόλο» — | γείτονάσ re — | ἀείρομ — | τὸν αὐλὸν ---- | ἰδοῦ 
p’— | evoi— | ὑποστρέφων --- | liv ἰὼ--- | ἴδε [δ----- | γύναι---- | πάρεστ ἐναργῆ. 3056 ἀνο- 
λολυξάτω Burges: ἀνολολύξετε L: ἀνολολύξατε r. Seidler conj. ἀνολολύξατ ὦ.--- 
δόµοις MSS.: δόµος Burges: νόμος 7’ Wecklein. 206 ἀλαλαῖσ L, A, etc.: 
ἁλαλαγαῖς τ (B, Vat., etc.): ἀλαλαλαῖς Schneidewin.—dé μµελλόνυμφος MSS.: ἆ µελ- 


λόνυμφος Erfurdt. 


(4) The coryphaeus then gives the last 
three verses, which introduce the next 
scene.—For the metres, see Metrical 
Analysis. 

205 f. ἀνολολυξάτω has been recog- 
nised by almost all recent critics and 
metrists as a certain correction of ἆνολο- 
λύξετε (L) or -ατε. But I should keep 
the MS. δόµοις, merely reading ἆ for 6 
with Erfurdt. The clue to a nght inter- 
pretation here depends on two points in 
the context. (1) Deianeira has called for 
a joyous cry from the women { the house, 
and from those outside of it (203 f.). The 
first words of the Chorus accordingly 
appeal to the women 77 ¢he house,—as is 
marked, not only by δόµοις, but by έφεσ- 
τίοις, adding that the men of the house- 
hold are to join in. Then, at v. 210, 
ὁμοῦ δὲ...παιᾶν᾽...ὦ παρθένοι, the maidens 
of the Chorus are invited to raise the 
paean. (2) The words ἐν δὲ κοιγὸς dpoé- 
vey κ.τ.λ. could not have been used un- 
less a reference to women had preceded; 
it is not enough that it should fo//ow, in 
ὦ παρθένοι, at v. 210. 

Hence we have to choose between these 
views, of which I prefer the first. (1) d 

, ‘she whose nuptials are 
soon to come,’ is a poetical phrase for 
virgo nubilis, and denotes the maidens of 
the household generally. Nauck, reading 
dduoes...6 µελλόνυμφος, gives this sense to 
it, but admits that the masc. (‘guésquss 
nubilis est’) is awkward: rather it is im- 


possible. (2) ἆ peAAdvupdos= ‘she who 


is soon to be (re-)united to a husband,’ 
z.¢. Deianeira. This is a forcing of the 
Greek word which can easily be smoothed 
over in an English paraphrase, but which 
would probably have seemed very strange 
toa Greek. (3) Reading δόµος...ὁ μα, 
λόνυμφος, ‘the household of maidens,’ 
z.¢. ‘the maidens of the household.’ This 
seems an untenable usage: moreover the 
metre condemns déuos.—Another version 
of this reading, ‘the house which is soon 
to receive the husband,’ not only strains 
μµελλόνυμφος, but fails to supply the 
necessary antithesis to ἀρσένων. 

ἀνολολυξάτω: the ὁλολυγή or όλολυγ- 
µός was a cry to the gods, usually expres- 
sive of joy or hope, in prayer or sacrifice: 
and it is especially said of women (e.g. //. 
6. 301, Od. 3. 450: Aesch. Zhed. 268 
etc.). But this verb denotes a cry of 
horror in £/, 750.—Sépors, rather ‘for 
the house’ (dat. of interest) than merely 
‘in it’; cp. Aesch. Ag. 27 δόµοις | ὁλολυγ- 
μὸν εὐφημοῦντα ride λαμπάδι | ἐπορθιά- 
ἔειν.---ἀλαλαγαῖς, probably due to Tricli- 
nius, has been received instead of ἆλα- 
Aats by many recent edd., in order that 
the first foot of the verse may be a tri- 
brach (see Metr. Analysis). ἀλαλή was 
the more frequent form; but the other 
occurs as a vw. {. in Eur. Phoen. 335, as 
ἀλαλαλαί is a uv. /. for ἆλαλαί in Ar. Av. 
1761: and a loss of αλ or ay would of 
course have beeneasy. The ἁλαλή was a 
cry of triumph (4114. 133 n.). 
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\ 9 4 ¥ 
κοινὸς ἀρσένων (τω 


κλαγγὰ τὸν εὐφαρέτραν 


Ἑ᾽Απόλλω προστάταν' ὁμοῦ δὲ 


~ 9 9 ’ 3 > ῤέ 
παιανα παιαν αναγετ, ω παρ ενοι͵, 


βοᾶτε τὰν ὁμόσπορον 


210 


”Αρτεμιν Ὀρτυγίαν ἐλαφαβόλον, ἀμφίπυρον, 


γείτονάς τε Νύμφας. 


> 4 3 3 02 3 ΄ : 
ἀείρομ’, οὐδ ἀπώσομαι 


215 


τὸν αὐλόν, ὦ τύραννε Tas ἐμᾶς φρενός. 


3 ΄ > 3 ? 
ἰδού μ’, ἀναταράσσει 
Evol pL 


e 4 ¥ 4 
6 κισσός, apt. βακχίαν 


ὑποστρέφων ἅμιλλαν. 
34 oN 4 
iw tw Παιαν' 


id, ὦ φίλα γύναι, 


952 3 4 a 
τάδ᾽ ἀντίπρωρα δή σοι 
βλέπειν πάρεστ᾽ ἐναργή. 


209 ᾽Ατόλλω Dindorf: ᾿Απόλλωνα MSS. 


220 


210 παιᾶνα παιᾶν] παιᾶνα παιᾶνα MSS. 


214 After Ορτυγίαν Dindorf inserts θεὰν: Wecklein (Ars Soph. em. p. 33) and 


Blaydes suggest τὰν. 


207 ff. κοινὸς, fem.: cp. Ο. C. 7510, 
—The acc. τὸν eid. "Aa. depends on tre 
κλαγγὰ ας-- ὑμνείτω: cp. Hi, 123 Τάκεις 
.. .olueryay | ... Αγαμέμνονα: 2b. 556 εἰ δέ 
μ᾿ ὧδ᾽ del λόγους | ἐξῆρχες.-- Απόλλω, the 
shorter form of the acc., as in Ο. 6. 1091 
(lyr.): like Ποσειδῶ, it was used chiefly 
after vy τὸν, wa τὸν.--προστάταν: cp. 
El. 637 Φοῖβε mpoorarjpie,—with refer- 
ence to his image being placed in front of 
houses. Paus. (1. 44. 2)saw at Megaraa 
hieron of Apollo Ἡροστατήριο. C. O. 
Miiller (Dorzans bk 11. ch. 2 § 6) points 
out that the title προστάτης was given to 
Apollo in the Ionian colonies of Miletus, 
on the shores of Pontus. So, as protec- 
tor of roads, he is dyuevs. Artemis, too, 
is called προστατηρία, Aesch. 7h. 449. 

311 dvdyer’: cp. Eur. Z/. 125 ἴθι τὸν 
αὐτὸν ἔγειρε Ὑόον, | ἄναγε πολύδακρυν ado- 
νάν: 14. Ph. 1350 ἀνάγετ᾽ ἀνάγετε κωκυτόὀν. 

213 4. "Αρτεμιν ᾿Ορτυγίαν. The 
epithet was usu. understood as meaning 
‘born in Ortygia.’ That name, like Nysa, 
was associated with various places (as 
Syracuse; Aetolia, schol. Apoll. Rh. 1. 
419; Ephesus, Strabo 14. 639); but 
most frequently with Delos, as a name 
either for that island itself, or for some 


216 ἀείρομ] ἀείρομαι (without elision) Erfurdt, Hartung, 


islet near it (Rheneia?): cp. Hom. ᾖ. 
Apoll. 16, which describes Artemis and 
Apollo as born, τὴν μὲν ἐν ᾿Ορτυγίῃ, τὸν 
δὲ κραναῇ ἑνὶ Δήλῳ. The epithet is paro- 
died by Ar. Av. 870 Anrot ὀρτυγομήτρᾳ 
(‘Quail mother’). Asteria, Leto’s sister, 
was said to have escaped from Zeus by 
taking the form of a quail (éprvé): Apol- 
lod. 1. 2 § 2. One theory explains the 
name Ortygia as simply ‘abounding with 
quails’; another (Preller vol. 1. p. 238) 
supposes that the dprvt was taken as the 
type of a good mother; but the question 
remains uncertain. 

Artemis was worshipped on the coasts 
near Malis (637 n.), but we have no proof 
that the name ‘Oprvyla was specially 
given toherthere. Perhaps the poet uses 
it here merely as one of her standing 
epithets.—éAagaBdroy (like θαναταφόρα, 
Ο. 7. 180): see on Ο. C. κά f.—apol- 
πυρον: with a torch in each hand: see 
on O. 7. αο7.- Νύμφας: the Μαλιάδες 
ρύμφαι (Ph. 724 ff., n.) of Malian hills, 
woods, and streams. 

216 ἀερομ’. Homeric verse admits 
the elision of αι in the verbal endings 
«μαι, -σαι (except in the infin.), -ται, 
-σθαι. There is no other example of it in 
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shout of the men go up with one accord for Apollo of the bright 
quiver, our Defender! And at the same time, ye maidens, lift 
up a paean, cry aloud to his sister, the Ortygian Artemis, smiter 
of deer, goddess of the twofold torch, and to the Nymphs her 


neighbours ! 


My spirit soars; I will not reject the wooing of the flute,—O 


thou sovereign of my soul! 


Lo, the ivy’s spell begins to work 


upon me! Euoe!—even now it moves me to whirl in the swift 


dance of Bacchanals ! 


Praise, praise unto the Healer! See, dear lady, see! Behold, 
these tidings are taking shape before thy gaze. 


Nauck: Hense would insert 76d’ between ἀείρομαι and οὐδ'. 


218 ldov µ Μδς.: ἰδοὺ ἰδού μ Dindorf. 
μ’) Dindorf. 
Παιὰν Παιάν Dindorf. 


γυναικῶν. 


Tragedy; but it does not seem impossible 
that Sophocles should have used the 
familiar epic licence in a lyric passage. 
If we read ἀείρομαι οὐδ ἁπώσομαι, a 
cyclic dactyl is substituted for a trochee ; 
which does not seem very likely in this 
metrical context. (Cp. J. H. H. Schmidt, 
Com positionslehre p. cxlii., and W. Christ, 
Metrik p. 378.) In the lemma of the 
schol. we certainly find ἀείρομαι οὐδ' ἁπώ- 
σοµαι: but that proves nothing.—For the 
sense (µετεωρίξζοµαι ἐν τῷ xopevew schol.), 
cp. Ar. Zecl. 1179 αἴρεσθ) ἄνω, lal eval. 

217 τὸν αὐλόν, the instrument asso- 
ciated with religious enthusiasm, and more 
esp. with the Dionysiac worship. In 
Attic Tragedy the lyre seems to have been 
the older instrument (cp. Ar. Raz. 1304, 
1285): but after the time of Aeschylus, at 
least, the αὖλός was the regular one. Cp. 
A. Miller, Gr. Buhnenalt. p. 192 n. 3.— 
ὦ τύραννε clearly refers to the αὐλός (for 
the change to the voc., cp. 99)—not to 
Apollo or Dionysus.—The words tas 
ἐμᾶς φρενός bring out the spiritual sense 
of τύραννε, and express the compelling in- 
fluence of the flute. 

218 4. (Sod p’: this μ must depend 
on ἰδού: that after evot depends on dva- 
ταράσσει, the shriek being here literally 
an ‘interjection.’ 

ὁ κισσόε: the ivy was sacred to Dio- 
nysus, who is styled κισσεύς (Paus. 1. 31 
§ 6), κισσοφόροε, κισσοχαίτης, etc.: cp. 
Ovid Fastt 3. 767 hedera est gratissima 
Baccho. It was worn by bacchanals (Eur. 
Bacch. 81); though there seems to be no 
proof that it was worn, at least ordinarily, 


220 Baxxlay Brunck: βακχείαν Mss. 


Reiske conj. ἀείσομαι. 
219 εὖὐοῖ μ᾿ MSS.: εὐοῖ εὐοῖ (without 
221 Ilady mss.: 


222 i Dindorf: fe 3’ mMss.—ydéva:] Dind. writes 


by tragic choreutae. Here, however, the 
Trachinian maidens imagine themselves 
to be bacchanals; the music of the αὐλός 
suggests the spell of the κισσός: and they 
speak as if the ivy on their brows was 
sending its mystic power through their 
whole frames, stirring them to the dance. 
Just so the laurel was the symbol of poeti- 
cal inspiration. 

βακχίαν...ἄμιλλαν, the Bacchic compe- 
tition of eager dancers, 2.6., the swift dance 
itself. ἁἅμιλλα is oft. thus associated with 
eager speed: cp. Ο. C. 1062 ῥιμφαρμάτοις 
ἀμίλλαις: ZZ, 861 χαλαργοῖς ἐν ἀμίλλαις: 
Ant. 1065 τρὀχους ἁμιλλητῆρας. --Ὅπο- 
στρέφων, lit., ‘whirling a little’ (ορ. ὑπο- 
xwetv): 2.¢., just beginning to set the 
dance in movement. Not, ‘bringing dack.’ 

221 (oe to IIadv: the refrain (ἐφύμ- 
νιον) of the paean: the whole Chorus 
would strike in here (cp. n. on 205—224). 
Dindorf adds a second Παιάν, on the 
assumption that the verse is an iambic 
dimeter, comparing Ar. Ach. 1212, where 
the Mss. have fw tw Παιὰν Παιάν (Metra 
Aeschyli τ. etc., Ρ. 119). But the Ms. 
reading is kept by most critics, including 
W. Christ (Wetriz, § 443). 

222 \5’. The Mss. have tS (8’. The 
hiatus would be justified by the slight 
pause after ἴδε: cp. Ph. 832 ἴθι ἴθι mor 
παιών (n.). But most edd. agree with 
Dindorf in omitting ἴδει and they are 
probably right, since it disturbs the other- 
wise regular metre of vv. 221—224. 

223 £. 1d8’: the good tidings (180 ff.) 
of which their minds are full.—tvapyq 
(cp. 11 n.) is strengthened by ἀντίπρῳρα. 
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ΔΗ. ὁρῶ, φίλαι γυναῖκες, οὖὐδέ ye ὄμματος 


225 


"φρουρὰν παρῆλθε τόνδε μὴ λεύσσειν στόλον; 
χαίρειν δὲ τὸν κήρυκα προὐννέπω, χρόνῳ 
πολλῷ φανέντα, χαρτὸν et τι καὶ φέρεις. 


AIXAS. 
ah εὖ μὲν ἴγμεύ' , εὖ δὲ προσφωνούμεθα, 


γύναι, Kar’ ἔργου κτῆσιν ἄνδρα γὰρ καλῶς 


230 


πράσσοντ᾽ ἀνάγκη χρηστὰ, κερδαίνειν ἐπη. 


AH. @ 


d φίλτατ' avdpav, πρῶθ ἃ πρῶτα βούλομαι 


δίδα ον, εἰ ζῶνθ' Ἡρακλέα προσδέξοµαι. 


ΛΙ. 


ΔΗ. 
ΛΙ. 


ἔγωγέ TOU op ἔλειπον i ἰσχύοντά τε 

καὶ ζῶντα καὶ θάλλοντα κοὺ νόσῳ βαρύν. 
ποῦ γῆς, πατρῴας εἶτε βαρβάρου; λέγε. 
ἀκτή τις ἐστ Εὐβοιίς, ἔνθ ὀρίζεται 


235 


226 φρουρὰν Musgrave: φρουρὰ MSS.—u7] Hermann conj. μὴ οὐ.---λεύσσειν made 


from λεύσειν in L. 


225 f. οὐδέ μ’ ὄμματος φρουρὰν παρ- 
ς Αν; the acc. of the part (= φρουροῦν 
μα) follows the pers. pron.; cp. Ph. 
1301 µέθες µε.. “χεῖρα. The subject to 
παρῆλθε (‘this sight’) is easily supplied 
from τάδ᾽ in 223. For the phrase, cp. 
Ph. 151 φρουρεῖν Sup’ (‘that the eye 
should watch’). The MS. φρουρὰ i is pos- 
sible: the sense would then be, ‘nor has 
the task of watching with the eye escaped 
my care.’ But the phrase appears some- 
what less natural; and the nom. φρουρὰ 
have been generated by παρήλθε.--- 
μὴ ιά it is unnecessary to insert 
ov: cp. 

227 £. προ ο primum iubeo, with 
acc. and inf., like Aéyw in 137 (n.), and 
ὀννέπω in Ο. T. 35ο.-- φέρεις: for the 
change to direct address, cp. O. C. 1353 f. 
(τοῦδ followed by ὦ κάκιστε). For καὶ 
emphasizing the verb, cp. Ο. 7. 851 εἰ 5 
οὖν τι κἀκτρέποιτο. 

229 ἀλλ᾽ replies to the doubt implied 
in xaprov εἴ τι καὶ Φέρει. Hence the two 
co-ordinated clauses are here equally im- 
portant: this is not a case in which the 
main stress is on the clause with δέ (as in 
O. C. 1536, Ph. 03). 

280 f. Kar ἔργου κτῆσιν. As νίκη 
can be called a κτῆµα (PA. 81), and as 
ἔργον itself often=‘a zotable deed’ (Ant. 
730 n.), 50Ο κεκτήσθαι ἔργον might well 
mean, ‘to have made an achievement 


228 «φέρει L: Φέρει r. 


230 épyou κτῆσυ] Hense 


one’s own.’ The phrase in the text, then, 
seems sound, as meaning, ‘the achieve- 
ment of the deed’ (= ‘the deed achieved’). 
We cannot understand, ‘the acquisition 
(booty) made by the deed. ---ἄνδρα γὰρ 
Κ.Τ.λ.: ydp refers to kar’ ἔργου κτῆσυ: 
the welcome befits the deed, for the deed 
has prospered.—kahos πράσσοντ᾿ x.r..: 
the sensitive Greek was quick to see his 
good or bad fortune mirrored in the be- 
haviour of his neighbours: cp. n. on PA. 
13531. We must not, then, alter καλώς 
to xaAd,—a change which Nauck thinks 
‘necessary.’ 
232 £. ἃ πρώτα βούλομαι, sc. διδά- 
σκεσθαι. For the plur., ορ. όᾳ.-- Ἡρα- 
» ~v~~-: it is needless to assume 
synizesis, since a proper name excuses an 
anapaest in any foot except the 6th. An- 
other choriambic name (Αντιγόνη) holds 
the same place in Ο. C. 507. Below, in 
v. 476—the only other place where Soph. 
has the acc. of ‘HpaxAns—most editors 
write Ἡρακλη (L having jpaxdeZ), since 
Ἡρακλέα, at the end of a verse, must be 
a trisyllable, and the synizesis of -ea, in 
that position, would be awkward. So, 
too, in Ar. 7%. 26, where the Ravenna MS. 
has ‘Hpaxdéa at the end of the v. , Dind. 
writes Ἡρακλή. In Attic inscriptions the 
acc. of proper names in -κλῆς is regularly 
«κλέα down to c. 300 B.C.; later it is 
«κλῆν: while -κλῆ does not occur. The 
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DE. I see it, dear maidens; my watching eyes had not 
failed to note yon company. [βίο Licuias, followed by 
Captive Mazdens.|\—All hail to the herald, whose coming hath 
been so long delayed !—if indeed thou bringest aught that can 
give joy. 

LICHAS. 


We are happy in our return, and happy in thy greeting, lady, 
which befits the deed achieved; for when a man hath fair 


fortune, he needs must win good welcome. 
DE. O best of friends, tell me first what first I would know,— 


shall I receive Heracles alive? 


Li. 1, certainly, left him alive and well,—in vigorous health, 


unburdened by disease. 


DE. Where, tell me—at home, or on foreign soil 2 


11. 


conj. py’ ὀνήσιμ. 


points thus: ποῦ. γῆσ πατρωίασ εἴτε βαρβάρου λέγε. 


«κλῆ form is frequent, however, in non- 
Attic inscr. (as those of Delos, Delphi, 
Sparta), though not before 228 B.c. (Meis- 
terhans, p. 58). 

234 f. ἔγωγέ τοι: for yé τοι, cp. Ο. C. 
1324.--ἔλεπον: 76 n.—In the sequel, 
Deianeira dies before Heracles is brought 
home. The answer of Lichas is uncon- 
sciously evasive; it is also undesignedly 
suggestive of a contrast between the hero’s 
present state, and that in which he is to 
arrive, »όσῳ βαρύς.--ἰσχύοντά τε καὶ 
Ἰώντα. The word ζώῶντα was prompted 
by the form of D.’s question; and the 
double copula, te καί, links ἰσχύοντα 
with it more closely than the followin 
words are linked by the simple kat. 
Hence the whole phrase, ‘strong as well 
as alive,’=‘not only alive, but strong.’— 
θάλλοντα is more than loxvovra, as im- 
plying radiant health: cp. Z/. 952 Bly | 
θάλλοντ᾽: Eur. J. A. 1223 ff. apd o’... 
ὄψομαι | facdv τε καὶ θάλλουσα»;--κοὺ 
νόσῳ βαρύν: cp. Ο. 7. 58 γνωτὰ κούκ 
ἄγνωτα (n.). 

386 ποῦ γῆς (ἔλειπεν), (εἴτε) πατρφας 
etre βαρβάρου (ἔλειπες); where did you 
leave him,—whether it was in Greece or 
abroad that you left him? etre, either 
doubled or single, is thus used, with 
ellipse of the verb, when a statement ora 
question is to include two alternative sup- 
positions: cp. Plat. Lege. 844 D ὃς ay 
dypolxou ὁπώρας γεύσηται, βοτρύων εἴτε 


398 Ἡρακλέα mss.: ᾿Ἡρακλὴ Dindorf. 


There is a headland of Euboea, where to Cenaean 


396 L 
237 ἨΕὐβοιίς] εὐβοῖσ L. 


καὶ σύκων [sc. ἐγεύσατο],...εἵτ) ἐν τοῖς 
αὑτοῦ χωρίοις εἴτε καὶ ἐν ἄλλω»,...πεντή- 
κοντα ὀφειλέτω dpaxuds. So, withasingle 
εἴτε, Ο. 7. 517: with doubled εἴτε, 16. 
194, 1049. In such sentences etre be- 
comes practically equivalent to 7. But it 
cannot, of course, replace 7 in a direct 
statement or question: {.6., ‘This is either 
good or bad,’ could not be rendered, 
τοῦτο elr’ ἀγαθὸν εἴτε xaxdv ἐστι. Hence 
the following punctuation, adopted by 
Dindorf, is impossible:—rov γῆς; πα- 
τρφας etre βαρβάρον; λέγε This would 
require 7 instead of εἴτε. (Paley, who 
follows Dindorf, seems to have felt a mis- 
giving; ‘The use of εἴτε for 4,’ he says, 
‘is remarkable.’)—Ellendt prefers a third 
way of pointing, which L (see cr. n.) also 
suggests :—trov γῆς; πατρῴας εἴτε βαρ- 
βάρον, λέγε (‘say whether...’). The ob- 
jection to this is that it throws too much 
emphasis on the distinction between Greek 
and foreign soil. 

πατρφας (γῆς) πατρίδος (as in O. C. 
1292 etc.), ¢.¢. Hellas, as the land of his 
ancestors (not as ‘the land of his father 
Zeus’). Cp. 1060 080’ Ἑλλὰς ob?’ ἄγλωσ- 
gos. The rumours reported by Hyllus 
spoke of Heracles as freed from Omphale, 
but left it doubtful whether he was yet in 
Euboea (69—75). 

237 £. Bios: 74n. The north- 
western extremity of Euboea is a small 
peninsula, which runs out westward just 
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βωμοὺς τέλη T ἔγκαρπα Κηναίῳ Au. 
AH. εὐκταῖα φαίνων, ἢ 10 μαντείας τινός ; 


ΛΙ. εὐχαῖς, oF Ἶρει τῶνδ ἀνάστατον δορὶ 


ώραν γυναικῶν ὧν ὁρᾷς ἐν ὄμμασιν. 

ΔΗ. αὗται δέ πρὸς θεῶν, τοῦ ToT εἰσὶ καὶ τίνες : 
οὐκτραὶ γάρ, él μὴ ξυμφοραὶ κλέπτουσί µε. 

ΛΙ. ταύτας ἐκεῖνος Evpvrov πέρσας πόλιν 


ἐξείλεθ αὐτῷ κτῆμα καὶ θεοῖς κριτόν. 


AH. 7 kart ταύτῃ τῇ πόλει τὸν ἄσκοπον 
χρόνον βεβὼς ἦν ἡμερῶν ἀνήριθμον ; 


ΛΙ. 


κατείχεθ, ὡς ono αὐτός, οὐκ ἐλεύθερος, 


ἀλλ ἐμποληθείς. 


238 τέλη L, with most MSS.: 
so Ald. reads. 
with most MSS.: 
on Ο. C. 1304. 


opposite the mouth of the Malian Gulf. 
It ends in the promontory once called 
Κήναιον, and now Cape Lithada. Zeus 
Κήναιος was worshipped on the neighbour- 
ing hill-tops (upwards of 2800 ft. in 
height), as on so many other summits 
(cp. Pk. rogon.): Aesch. fr. 29 ΕΒὐβοῖδα 
κάµπτων audi Κηναίου Διὸς | ἀκτήν. The 
legendary Oechalia, which Heracles 
sacked, was not near Cenaeum, but some 
50 miles 5.Ε. of it, in the territory of 
Eretria (Hecataeus af. Paus. 4. 2. 3: 
Strabo 10 p. 448). Sophocles shows his 
knowledge of this tradition by his refer- 
ence to the hero’s march from Oechalia 
to Cenaeum (750 εἶρπε). 

ὀρίχεται βωμοὺς: the verb denotes 
properly the act of tracing the temenos in 
which the altars were to stand. Cp. Her. 
3. 142 Διὸς.. -Bwpov ἱδρύσατο καὶ τέµενος 
περὶ αὐτὸν οὔὗρισε, In ν. 754 the act. 
ὁρίζει is used: the midd. occurs in Xen. 
An. 7. 5. 13 στήλας ὁρισάμενι. The 
plur. βωμοὺς (as in 754, 993) might be 
used of a single altar (cp. 4314. ee) but 
here prob. denotes several,—the sacrifice 
being on so great a scale (760 ff.).—Té&\y 
τ) ἔγκαρπα, tributes (or dues) of fruits; 
z.e., the revenues derived from a temenos 
containing fruit-trees or capable of yield- 
ing crops. The poet can say, ὀρίζεται 
τέλη ἔγκαρπα, because he is thinking of 
the temenos itself (cp. 754). Such lands 


240 
245 

ovK, ἀλλὰ τὸν μὲν πλεῖστον͵ ἐν Λυδοῖς χρόνον 
τοῦ λόγου δ ov χρὴ Φθόνον, 250 


but A is one of a few which have τελεῖ and 
239 «φΦαίνων] Nauck conj. κραίνω». 
εὐκταῦ A, R, V3, Ald.—dopi Mss., as always: δόρει Dindorf. See 
243 ζυμφοραὶ A (and a few others), Ald.: ζυμφορᾶι L (the ι 


240 εὐχαῖσ L, 


were sometimes cultivated under the | 
direct control of the priests; sometimes 
they were let to tenants: cp. Plat. Legg. 
75ο Ε Ταµίας...καὶ τεμερῶν καὶ καρπῶ»ν 
τούτων καὶ μισθώσεων» κυρίου. 6. 7. ζ. 
4474 (a κώμη is attached to a shrine of 
Zeus), ὅπως ἡ ἀπὸ ταύτης πρόσοδος ἀναλί- 
σκηται els τὰς κατὰ µῆνας συντελουµένας 
θυσίας καὶ τᾶλλα τὰ πρὸς αὔξησιν τοῦ ἱεροῦ 
συντείνοντα κ.τ.λ. 

3994. εὐκταῖα...ἢ ᾿πὸ µαντείας: he 
may have vowed them ὀέ[ογε the event; 
or, after it, an oracle may have demanded 
them. Thus, after the battle of Salamis, 
the Delphian Apollo claimed a thank- 
offering from the Aeginetans (Her. 8. 
122).---φαίνων, presenting them, in fulfil- 
ment of the promise. This is a rare use 
of the verb, but somewhat like that in 
O. C. 721 viv σὸν τὰ λαμπρὰ ταῦτα δὴ φαί- 
νειν ἔπη (n.), ‘to make those bright praises 
seen in deeds.’ 

240 εὐχαῖς, causal dat.: cp. 1127: 
O. C. 332f.—dvderarov, proleptic: cp. 
106 ἁδακρύτων. 

241 ὧν: for the attract. rep. Ο. C. 351. 
---ὲν ὄμμασιν: Ant. 764 ἐν ὀφθαλμοῖς 
ὁρῶν (n.). 

242 τοῦ wor’ dol: schol. ἀντὶ τίνος 
εἰσὶ Seomérov. Their appearance in 
charge of the herald shows that they are 
captives, and consequently slaves (302): 
she asks, then, who is their captor. 
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Zeus he consecrates altars, and the tribute of fruitful ground. 
DE. In payment of a vow, or at the bidding of an oracle? 


LI. 


For a vow, made when he was seeking to conquer and 


despoil the country of these women who are before thee. 
DE. And these—who are they, I pray thee, and whose 


captives ? 
LI. 


They deserve pity, unless their plight deceives me. 
These are captives whom he chose out for himself and 


for the gods, when he sacked the city of Eurytus. 
De. Was it the war against that city which kept him away 
so long, beyond all forecast, past all count of days? 


LI. 


Not so: the greater part of the time he was detained 


in Lydia,—no free man, as he declares, but sold into bondage. 
No offence should attend on the word, 


added by S). Most of the later Mss. have Evupopg, which is preferred by Schneide- 


win and Campbell. 


246 ἄσκοπορ] Herwerden conj. ἄσπετο». 
from ἀρίθμειον) L. Erfurdt conj. ἀγήριθμος: Wakefield, ἀνηρίθμων. 


φήσ] wo φηὶσ᾽ L. 


Hence a slight emphasis falls on éxetvos 


(244). : 

243 οἰκτραὶ γάρ: ‘(I ask this,) for 
they deserve pity, unless their present 
plight deceives me,’—+.e., unless it ex- 
cites greater pity than I should feel if I 
knew more.—€vpdopal is much better 
than the z. /. ξυμφορᾷ, which would easily 
arise from a wish to have the same sub- 
ject in both clauses. When a common 
word for fraud, such as κλέπτει», is used 
in the figurative sense, ‘to produce an 
illusion,’ it is evidently fitter that the sub- 
ject to the verb should of be a human 
being. Cp. Ant. 681 εἰ μὴ τῷ χρόνφ 
κεκλέμμεθα: 2b. 1218 θεοῖσι κλέπτομαι. 

245 é€edc0’: the midd. here suits 
αὐτῷ: but in ref. to θεοῖς the act. ἐξεῖλεν 
would have been more usual, cp. PA. 
(431n.: [Eur.] Ολες. 470 θεοῖσί τ’ dxpo- 
θίνι ἑξέληε: Thuc. 3. 50 κλήρους... 77s 
γῆς... Tots θεοῖς ἱεροὺε ἐξεῖλον.-- κριτόν: 
so in Az. 1302 Hesioné is the ἔκκριτον 
δώρηµα given to Telamon as a prize of 
valour. Prisoners of war often became 
ἱερόδουλοι in temples (cp. Her. 6. 134: 
Paus. 3. 18. 3). 

3464. ἡ κἀπὶ: for 7 καί in a ques- 
tion, cp. O. 7. 368.--ἄσκοπον, ‘not to be 
looked for,’ z.e., here, longer than could 
possibly have been expected. Cp. 37. 
864 ἄσκοπος d λώβα: Ph. L111 Π.--- Ημερών 
goes with ἀνήριθμον, not with χρόνον: 
‘without number of days,’= ‘extending 


245 ἐξείλεθ) r: ἐξήλεθ (ή from ἢ) Ι..--αὑτῷφ] αὐτῶι L. 


247 ἀγήριθμον A: ἀρίθμιον (made 
249 ws 


to countless days.’ Cp. 47. 601 f. μηνῶν | 
ἀνήριθμος: O.C. 677 n. 

The form ἀνήριθμος is of a frequent 
type. When the second part of a com- 
pound adj. has a disyllabic stem (usu. 
a verbal stem), beginning with a short 
vowel, this vowel may be lengthened. 
Such forms were oft. convenient in poetry 
(as ἀνήροτος, εὐήνεμος, φιλήρετμος), but 
many of them were equally current in 
good prose (as ἀνήκεστος, dvivuros, ἀνη- 
λεῶς, εὐώνυμος). The restriction of ἀνή- 
ptOuos. to classical poetry and late prose 
(as Athen. p. 253 F) is not due to its 
form, but to the fact that classical prose 
preferred ἀναρίθμητος. Tragedy uses avd- 
ptOnos (ἄ) where it suits the metre (as in 
El. 225). In Theocr. 15. 45 ἀνάριθμοι 
(a) is Doric for ἀνήριθμοι. 

34864. τὸν μὲν πλεῖστον... χρόνον: 
1.¢., twelve of the fifteen months (44).— 
as φήσ᾽ αὐτός: cp. 253 ws αὐτὸς λέγει. 
It would have seemed incredible without 
such testimony. 

2604. ἐμποληθεί may be freely ren- 
dered, ‘sold into bondage,’ but its literal 
sense is rather, ‘made merchandise of,’ 
or, ‘bought.’ Hesychius, indeed, explains 
ἡμπόλησεν by ἀπέδοτο: but, though ἐξεμ- 
πολᾶνξ ‘to sell off,’ ἐμπολᾶν as = ‘to 
sell’ lacks classical evidence. (Cp. Ph. 
417 ἐμπολητός, ‘bought.’) πραθῆναι (252), 
πεπρᾶσθαι were the proper terms for ‘to 
be sold’ (as a slave). 
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a αν 4 9 ΄ αι 
γύναι, προσεῖναι, Zevs ὅτου πράκτωρ φανῃ. 

Α 8 8 > 4 Α 4 
κεῖνος δὲ πραθεὶς Ομφάλῃ τῇ βαρβάρῳ 

3 “ ε 8 ῤ 
ἐνιαυτὸν ἐξέπλησεν, ὡς αυτὸς λέγει. | 

φ 390 _ 7 Α ¥ 4 

οὕτως ἐδήχθη τοῦτο τοῦὔνειδος λαβὼν 


ὡσθ ὄρκον αὐτῷ προσβαλὼν διώµοσεν, 


255 


ἡ μὴν τὸν ἀγχιστῆρα τοῦδε τοῦ πάθους 
ὺν παιδὶ καὶ γυναικὶ δουλώσειν ἔτι. 
3 € ΄ ¥ 3 3 σ 6 8 = 
κουχ ἡλίωσε τοῦπος, ἀλλ Of ἁγνὸς ην, 
στρατὸν λαβὼν ἐπακτὸν ἔρχεται πόλιν 


252 £ Wunder brackets these two verses. 


τοῦ λόγον...φθόνον͵ dislike (felt by the 
hearer for the narrator) on account of the 
telling.—rpooetvat, abs., to be an atten- 
dant circumstance (Amt. 1252 n.),—to 
attend upon the act (of telling).—8rov, 
neut.: (in the case of anything) of which 
Zeus is seen to be the doer. Cp. Thuc. 
6. 14 τὸ καλῶς ἄρξαι τοῦτ) εἶναι, ὃς ἂν τὴν 
πατρίδα ὠφελήσῃ. We cannot make ὅτου 
masc. (relat. to τοῦ λόγου), because ὁ 
λόγος here denotes, not the reported deed, 
but the (mere) act of reporting it, as con- 
trasted with the causing of Ἱ.---πράκτωρ 
φανῇ: cp. 862: for ὅτου without ἄν, cp. 
Ο. 7. 123tn. The agency of Zeus is ex- 
plained below, 274 ff. 

The meaning is:—‘ You may think that 
the humiliation of Heracles ought not to 
be related by his servant to his wife. But 
this humiliation was imposed by Zeus 
himself, and can therefore be related 
without saaceas | upon Heracles.’ 

252 µκεῖνος δὲ: δὲ resumes the story 
after the parenthetic apology (τοῦ λόγου... 
φανῇ) : cp. κεῖνοι δ᾽ in 281. Wunder re- 
jects these two verses, (1) because they 
repeat the substance of vv. 248—250, and 
(2) because Lichas ought not to pain his 
mistress by mentioning Omphalé. But 
(1) these vv. explain ἐν Λνδοῖς, and de- 
fine χρόνον: (2) the herald’s motive for 
silence concerning Iolé does not apply to 
the case of Omphalé. Hyllus had already 
mentioned ‘the Lydian woman’ to his 
mother (70). 

πραθεὶς...Ομφάλῃ. Hermes, by com- 
mand of Zeus, took Heracles to Lydia, 
and sold him in the slave-market to 
Omphale: the price was paid to Eurytus, 
as a ποινή for the murder of Iphitus 
(Apollod. 2. 6. 2). 

Two tragic poets of the fifth century 


253 ἐξέπλησεν] ἐξέπλησσεν» L. 


Β.Ο., Ion of Chios and Achaeus, had 
written an’OuddAn σατυρική. Two poets 
of the Middle Comedy, Antiphanes 
(Athen. 112 0Ο) and Cratinus jun. (id. 
669 B) wrote an ’OuddaAn, picturing Hera- 
cles abandoned to sensuous pleasures. It 
is the more noteworthy how Sophocles, 
in lightly touching on this episode, has 
guarded his hero’s dignity. For he speaks 
only of servile /abours for the Lydian task- 
mistress (7ο, 356); and marks how the 
bondsman felt his disgrace (254). 

253 ἐνιαντὸν. The popular version 
spoke of three years. This was the term 
assigned by the mythographer Herodorus 
(c. 430 B.C. ?), acc. to the schol.; as it is 
by Apollodorus (2. 6. 2). If this change 
was due to Sophocles, we can see the 
artistic motive. Three months or so, 
after the bondage, were required for the 
war in Euboea. If the poet had made 
Heracles go to Lydia 39, instead of 15, 
months before his death, there would 
have been less room for those hopes 
which contend with fears in the opening 
scene of the Z7vachiniae. 

254 λαβὼν, having incurred: cp. fr. 
742 ζημίαν | λαβεῖν: (O. 7. 1494 ὀνείδη 
λαμβάνω» is not exactly similar:) Thuc. 
2. 18 αἰτίαν...ἔλαβερ. 

255£. ὅρκον αὐτῷ προσβαλὼν: cp. 
Her. 1. 146 σφίσι αὐτῇσι ὅρκους ἐπήλασαν : 
id. 6. 74 Spxous προσάγων σφι 7 μὲν ἕψεσ- 
θαι κ.τ.λ.--διώµοσεν. With the excep- 
tion of the perf. (Lycurg. § 127), the act. 
voice μα ο than the midd. (378, 43. 
1233). μήν: 3). 593. 

ay ἀγχιστήρα τοῦδε τοῦ πάθονε, the 
man who had drought this calamity near 
to him,—brought it upon him: since 
Eurytus, by insulting him, had provoked 
him to slay Iphitus,—the crime for which 
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lady, when the deed is found to be of Zeus. So he passed a 
whole year, as he himself avows, in thraldom to Omphalé the 
barbarian. And so stung was he by that reproach, he bound 
himself by a solemn oath that he would one day enslave, with 
wife and child, the man who had brought that calamity upon 
him. Nor did he speak the word in vain; but, when he had- 
been purged, gathered an alien host, and went against the city 


254 ἐδήχθη made from ἐδείχθη in L.—robvedos] 1 ὄνειδοσ L. 
256 ἁἀγχιστῆρα MSS.: Musgrave conj. ἀρτιστῆρα: Blaydes, ἀρτυστῆρα 
[ἀρτυτῆρα 2]: Nauck, avréxepa: Mekler, τόν οἱ κτιστῆρα. 
j 258 κοὐχ] κ᾿ οὐκ L, with x written over κ by the first hand. 


αὐτῶι L. 


con). ral. 


255 airy] 


257 παιδὶ] Turnebus 





this πάθος was the penalty. ἀγχιστήρ, in 
this sense, presupposes a trans. ayxiftew. 
That verb does not occur, but would be 
analogous to éyylfew: and the latter, 
though usu. intrans., is trans. in Polyb. 
8. 6 ἐγγίσαντες τῇ γῇ τὰς vais. Compare, 
too, the phrases of converse form: //. 5. 
766 ἤ ἑ μάλιστ᾽ εἴωθε κακῆς ὀδύνῃσι πελά- 
ζει»: Aesch. 3, V. 155 δεσμοῖς...πελάσας 
(we).—Others understand :—‘the man 
most nearly concerned in this calamity.’ 
This is the general sense intended by the 
schol. : τὸν αἴτιον καὶ σχεδὸ» αὐτὸν ποιη- 
σαντα τοῦ πάθους (where the words καὶ... 
ποιήσαντα are parenthetical): {ε., ‘the 
(ultimate) cause, and a/most the actual 
author, of the calamity.’ But, though 
ἀγχιστήρ might naturally mean, ‘nearest 
kinsman’ (= ἀγχιστεύς), it would be 
strange to say, ἀγχιστὴρ τοῦ πάθους, as= 
‘the person who had most to do with’ 
that πάθος. 

No emendation is probable. Nauck’s 
αὐτόχειρα would be possible only if 
Eurytus had himself sent Heracles into 
slavery. 

257 dv παιδὶ καὶ γυναικὶ, {.ε., with 
his whole family. Eurytus had several 
children (266), but the prosaic conjecture 
παισὶ would only weaken the phrase. 
Schneidewin cp. Od. 9. 199 οὔνεκά µιν 
σὺν παιδὶ περισχόμεθ᾽ ἠδὲ γυναικέ: where 
παισὶ is α v./. This may be parallel: 
there is nothing, however, to show that 
the sing. cannot there be taken literally. 
For the collective sing., cp. Aesch. 7hed. 
197 ἀνὴρ γυνή τε XW τι τῶν µεταίχμιον.---- 

λώσειν: the prose word, in ref. to 
prisoners of war, was not δουλοῦ», but 
ἀνδραποδίζειν: hence Thuc. 8. 28 τὰ ἀν- 
Spdxoda πάντα καὶ δοῦλα καὶ ἐλεύθερα (re- 
ferring to their previous condition). —€n, 
as oft. in threats: £/. 66: Aesch. P. V. 


ταπεινὸς ἔσται. 

258 κοὐχ ἡλίωσε τοῦπος: modelled 
on the Homeric οὐδ) ἁλίωσε βέλος (//. 16. 
737), with a reminiscence also of ovd’ 
ἅλιον ἔπος ἔσσεται (2b. 24. 92).—80’ ayves 
ἦν. The Homeric poems know nothing 
of a ritual for purification from homicide: 
the blood-shedder either flies into exile 
(Zi. 24. 480 ff.), or prevails on the kins- 
folk of the slain to accept a ποινή (2d. 9. 
632 ff.), and stays at home. Here the 
schol. supposes that, by dyvés, Sophocles 
alludes simply to the year of exile having 
expired. This may be so; but it is more 
probable that Heracles is conceived as 
also undergoing a formal xd@apots. Ac- 
cording to other writers, he received this 
from Deiphobus at Amyclae, after vainl 
seeking it from Neleus at Pylos (Apollod. 
2. 6. 2: Diod. 4. 31). So Aesch. makes 
the exile Orestes receive the καθαρμοὶ 
χοιροκτόνοι (Lum. 283, 449). The homi- 
cide who withdrew into banishment was 
said ἀπενιαυτίζειν (or awevcavreiv),—a word 
not always restricted to ome year: Plat. 
Legg. 868D ἐνιαυτοὺς τρεῖς ἀπενιαυτεῖρ. 
ΟΡ. 26. E καθαίρεσθαι μὲν τοὺς αὐτοὺς 
καθαρμούς, Ττριετεῖς δὲ ἀπενιαυτήσεις 
διατελεῖν. The rites of κάθαρσις for homi- 
cide are fully described by Apoll. Rhod., 
4- 693—717. 

259f. στρατὸν...ἐπακτὸν: theadj. here 
merely = ξένον, ‘alien,’ {.ε., not belonging 
to hisown home. ἑπακτός is prop. said of 
allies, or mercenaries, whom a foreign state 
calls in (ἐπάγεται) to its aid: cp. O.C. 
1525n. But here it denotes the allies of an 
extle,—just as Polyneices is said to bring 
a στράτευμ᾿ ἑπακτὸν against his country 
(Aesch. Zeb. 583).—Apollod. 2. 7. 7 de- 
scribes this army as composed of Arca- 
dians, Malians, and Epicnemidian Lo- 


ak ᾗ μὴν ἔτι Lets, καίπερ αὐθάδη ppovav, 


τὴν Βὐρυτείαν. 


/ ‘ , 
T όνδε Yap a αιτιον 
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260 


μόνον βροτῶν ἔφασκε τοῦὸ εἶναι πάθους" 
ὃς αὐτὸν ἐλθόντ᾽ ἐς δόµους ἐφέστιον, 

/ 8 ¥ 8 QA 4 
ξένον παλαιὸν ὄντα, πολλὰ μεν λόγοις 


ἐπερρόθησε, πολλὰ ὃ ἀτηρά ppevi, 


λέγων, χεροῖν μὲν ὡς ἀφυκτ᾽ ἔχων βέλη 


265 


τῶν ὧν τέκνων λείποιτο πρὸς τόξου Kpiow, 
φωνεῖ δέ, δοῦλος ἀνδρὸς ὡς ἐλευθέρου 
ῥαίοιτο" δείπνοις ὃ, ἡνίκ' ἦν ᾠνωμένος, 


ἔρριψεν .ἐκτὸς αὐτόν. 


260 µεταίτιον] μέτ αίτιον L. 


ὧν ἔχων χόλον, 


261 In L βροτῶν has been made from βροτὸ» by 9. 


364 4. Fhe words πολλὰ δ᾽ drnpg φρενί, | λέγων χεροῖν μὲν are rejected by Bergk 
and V. Jernstedt.—L points thus ----ἑπερρόθησε' πολλὰ 0’ ἀτηρᾶι φρενὶ [ὲ made from (] 


λέγων’ χεροῖν etc. 


crians: but those who cite him here have 
not observed that he supposes Heracles 
to make the war from Trachis. 

ἔρχεται with acc. of place: O.C. 89, 
£1. δ03.-- πόλιν τὴν Εὐρντείαν: cp. Ο. 7. 
267 τῷ Λαβδακείῳ παιδὶ (n.): {δ. 450 
φύνον | τὸν Λαἴειον.---τόνδε, as if τὴν Βὐ- 
ptrov had gone before: so in //. 6. 640 ὅς 
refers to βίην Ἡρακληείην: in ὁ C. 942 
αὐτοὺς to πόλιν in 939: in PR. 1364 of ye 
to Tpolay in 1363: in £/. 963 τώνδε to 
ἄλεκτρα ἀνυμέναιά τε.---μεταίτιον: Zeus 
was primarily αἴτιος, but Eurytus was the 
only mortal who had a part in it. 

262 ἐφέστιον, added to és δόµους, 
marks how the hospitality of the hearth 
had been violated. Cp. Eur. Med. 713 
δέξαι δὲ χώρᾳ καὶ δόµοις ἐφέστιο». The 
stranger who had been received as an 
inmate was under the protection of Zevs, 
both Hévtos and ᾿Εφέστιος (Az. 492). For 
the phrase ἐλθόντ’...ἐφέστιον, cp. Od. 23. 
55 ἦλθε μὲν αὐτὸς ζωὸς ἐφέστιος. 

368 ξένον παλαιὸν ὄντα: Eurytus was 
said to have taught Heracles the use of 
the bow (Theocr. 24. 106 f. 

264 ἐπερρόθησε. This verb can de- 
note the blended sound of many voices 
(Aesch. Ch. 458); esp., the responsive 
shout of a crowd (Eur. ec. 553, Or. got). 
Here it refers to loud and vehement rail- 
ing: cp. dat. 259 λόγοι.. -€ppoBouv κακοί 
(n.), and {δ. 413 ἐπιρρόθοις | κακοῖσιν. 

From ἐπερρόθησε a verb of more general 
sense, such as ὕβρισε, is to be supplied with 
ἁτηρᾳ Φρενί. (For the sense of ἀτηρᾷ, cp. 
Ph. 1272: Paley wrongly takes it as= 
‘deluded.’) This is the easier, since the 
antithesis between Adyous and φρενί at 


266 λείποιτο A: λίποιτο L. 


267 φωνεῖ] φώνει L (not φώνεῖ). 


once suggests a distinction between af- 
fronts expressed in speech and those which 
showed the malicious z#fention in another 
way, viz., by acts: two examples of the 
verbal insults are given, and then one of 
the other kind (δείπνοις 8’ κ.τ.λ.). In- 
stances of zeugma quite as bold occur 
elsewhere in poetry ; for the Greek mind 
was quick to seize the hint of a contrast, 
and did not always require full expression 
of it: ¢g., Od. 15. 374 ἐκ 5 ἄρα δεσποί- 
νης οὐ µείλιχον Eorw ἀκοῦσαι | οὔτ) ἔπος 
οὔτε τι ἔργον (sc. παθεῖν): 2b. 20. 3411 f. 
μήλων σφαξομένων οἴνοιό τε πιγοµένοιο | 
καὶ σίτου (sc. ἐσθιομένου). In these ex- 
amples, just as here, the antithesis of 
nouns supersedes an explicit antithesis 
of verbs. 

Others understand :—‘ railed against 
him both with (rude) words and with evil 
intent.’ To this there are two objections. 
(1) Since αὖ) the supposed affronts are 
then verbal, the antithesis would require 
an epithet for λόγοια (such as slrcouts), to 
balance ἀτηρῷ. (2) The formula πολλὰ 
μὲν... πολλὰ δέ would be out of place, 
unless two classes of verbal taunts were 
distinguished by the presence or absence 
of a spiteful intent; but the context ex- 
cludes such a distinction. 

The text is clearly (I think) sound. It 
is unwarrantable, as it is undesirable, to 
strike out πολλὰ δ᾽...χεροῖν μὲν (see cr. 
n.). Again, it is improbable that a verse 
has been lost after v. 264. 

265f£. λέγων χεροῖν μὲν: metre has 
influenced the place of µέν, which answers 
to δὲ in 267, and ought to come next after 
λέγων: cp. Ph. 919 σῶσαι κακοῦ μὲν πρῶτα 
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of Eurytus. That man, he said, alone of mortals, had a share 


in causing his misfortune. 


For when Heracles, an old friend, 


came to his house and hearth, Eurytus heaped on him the 
taunts of a bitter tongue and spiteful soul,—saying, ‘Thou 
hast unerring arrows in thy hands, and yet my sons surpass 
thee in the trial of archery’; ‘Thou art a slave,’ he cried, ‘a 
free man’s broken thrall’: and at a banquet, when his guest 
was full of wine, he thrust him from his doors. 


So most of the Mss., and Ald. Wunder conj. ὡσεὶ for φωνεῖ, and dv7’ for ws: Her- 
mann, adopting ἀντ), changed φωνεῖ to φανεὶς: Nauck, reading φανεὶς, would prefer 


ἐξ to dvr’. 


τοῦδ', ἔπειτα δὲ | ...πορθῆσαι.--ἄφυκτα... 
βέλη, those which Heracles had received 
from Apollo, and which he bequeathed 
to Philoctetes (24. 198 n.: 13. 105).—Tev 
ὧν τέκνων: the sons were four in number, 
acc. to Hesiod (fr. 7ο, af. schol. here),— 
Anlwv, Κλύτιος, Τοξεύς, Ίφιτος. An ancient 
vase from Caere, which depicts the re- 
ception of Heracles by Eurytus and his 
family, gives the names of three sons as 
Κλύτιος, Τόξος, Διδαίζων (Preller 11. 226 
η. 3). Creophylus, the author of the 
Οἰχαλίας ἅλωσις, named only two sons 
(schol.). | 

λείποιτο: cp. Thuc. 6. 72 ἀνὴρ καὶ ἐς 
radia ξύνεσω οὐδενὸς λειπόμενος.--πρὸς 
τόξου κρίσιν : for the prep., cp. PA. 1306 
κακοὺς | ...πρὸς αἰχμήν: Her. 1. 99 (οὐκ) 
és ἁν δρα γαθίη» λειπόμενοι. By τόξου κρίσεις 
is meant a trial (of the competitors) which 
the bow decides. µκρίσι thus almost 
Ξ ἆγών 1 cp. Ph. toson. There was a 
legend that Eurytus offered the hand of 
his daughter Iolé as a prize for the man 
who should surpass him and his sons in 
archery. Heracles conquered, but Eury- 
tus broke his promise (schol.: Apoll. 2. 
6. 1).—Eurytus, like his father Melaneus, 
was a great archer. In Od. 8. 226 ff. he 
challenges Apollo, and is slain by him. 
The bow of Eurytus, inherited by Iphitus, 
was given by the latter to Odysseus (2d. 
ai. 31 Π.). 

267 ff. Φφωνεῖ δὲ, instead of φωνῶν 
δὲ (answering to λέγων...μὲν): cp. i. 
190 οἰκονομῶ θαλάμους πατρός, ὧδε μὲν | 
ἀεικεῖ σὺν στολᾷ, | κεναῖς δ᾽ ἀμφίσταμαι 
τραπέζαις (instead of ἀμφισταμένη): Ο.6. 
351 mn. This very trait confirms the 
soundness of the MS. text. For the his- 
toric pres., standing between ἐπερρύθησε 
and ἔρριψεν, cp. Ant. 269 λέγει, between 
ἦν (268) and προὔτρεψεν (270). The optat. 


268 ᾠνωμένος Pors. and Elms.: οἰνωμένος MSS. 


ῥαίοιτο is admissible (instead of ῥαίεται), 
because the historic present counts as a 
secondary tense: cp. Her. 1. 63 βουλὴρ... 
ἐπιτεχνᾶται, ὅκως µήτε ἁλισθεῖεν : Κ.τ.λ.: 
Lys. or. 11 § 12 épwrdow bry βαδίζοιµεν' 
65° ἔφασκεν κ.τ.λ. 

ἀνδρὸς...ἐλευθέρου with δοῦλος (not 
with ῥαίοιτο, as gen. of agent, like πλη- 
γεὶς Ovyarpos τῆς ἐμῆς, Eur. Or. 497): 
ἐλευθέρου serves merely to emphasise δοῦ- 
λος by οοηίταςί.--ῥαίοιτο: Od. 6. 325 ἐπεὶ 
πάρος οὔ wor’ ἄκουσας | ῥαιομένου, ὅτε μ᾿ 
ἔρραιεν κλυτὸς ἐννοσίγαιο». 

The conject. davels δὲ δοῦλος ἀνδρὸς 
dvr’ ἐλευθέρου (cr. n.) has been received 
by several edd., who cite Az. 1020 δοῦλος 
λόγοισιν dvr’ ἐλευθέρου φανεί. There, 
however, the force of gavels depends on 
λόγοισι»: ‘represented,’ ‘made out,’ in 
his taunting words, to be a slave. Here 
gavels would mean simply, ‘found to be.’ 

δείπνοις, dat. of the occasion: cp. Plat. 
Symp. 174 A τοῖς ἐπινικίοις: for the plur., 
cp. 0.7. 779, El. 193.--φνωμένος, Hera- 
cles. Cp. Eur. Adc. 756 (of Heracles) 
ποτῆρα ὃ ἐν χείρεσσι κίσσινον λαβὼν | πί- 
ver µελαίνης μητρὸς εὔζωρον µέθυ, | ἕως 
ἐθέρμην᾽ αὐτὸν ἀμφιβᾶσα φλὸξ | olvou: στέ- 
Φει δὲ κρᾶτα µυρσίνης κλάδοις | ἄμουσ᾽ 
ὑλακτῶν. The ἀτηρὰ φρήν (264) of Eury- 
tus seized this opportunity of inflicting an 
insult. 

ἔρριψεν ἐκτὸς αὐτόν. A Greek vase, 
found in Sicily, quaintly illustrates some 
such incident. The inebriated Heracles 
is lying on his back outside a closed door, 
from above which an old woman is pour- 
ing cold water upon him. Satyrs and 
maenads appear at each side of the group. 
(Benndorf, Gr. und Sictlische Vasenbilder, 
pl. 44.) Iam indebted for this reference 
to Mr A. S. Murray, of the British 
Museum. 
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ὡς ἵκετ αὖθις Ἴφιτος Τιρυνθίαν 


\ , 9 , 9 A 
προς κλιτύν͵ ίππους νοµάδας er 


4.93 ¥ > > AN ¥ ld 
ToT ἄλλοσ᾽ αὐτὸν dupa, θατέρᾳ 


ν > 9 9 » , , 
ἔχοντ᾽ am ἄκρας ἧκε πυργώδους πλακός. 
ἔργου ὃ ἕκατι τοῦδε µηνίσας ἄναξ 


ε A ς ΄ 8 Ν 3 4 
ο τών απάντων Zevs πατηρ Ολύμπιος 


, 3 [ io 3 ιά 
πρατόν viv ἐζέπεμψεν, ovd ἠνέσχετο, 
ὀθούνεκ) αὐτὸν μοῦνον ἀνθρώπων δόλῳ 
ἔκτεινεν. εἶ γὰρ ἐμφανώς ἠμύνατο, 

Ν 


4 A 4 
Zevs τᾶν συνέγνω 


σ 8 > , 303 la 
ὕβριν γὰρ ov στέργουσιν οὐδὲ Saipoves. 
3 


KELVOL 


> 8 4 σ 4 > > l4 
αυτοὶ µεν ΆΑιὸου πάντες Elo οἰκήτορες, 

/ 8 4 a 3 9 3 a“ 
πόλις δὲ δούλη’ τάσδε 8 ἄσπερ εἰσοράς, 


272 θατέρᾳ] θ)ητέραι L: θἀτέἑρᾳ r. 
νον] µόνο» L. 


ὧν ἔχων Χόλον: for the causal gen. 
cp. PA. 327 η. 

2704. αὖθια, at a later time: Anz. 
1204 n.—TtpuvOlay...xAurov. We cannot 
be sure that Sophocles had any clear pic- 
ture of the place before his mind; but his 
phrase, at least, is not unsuitable. κλιτύς, 
‘slope,’ does not necessarily imply great 
elevation. The site of Tiryns is a ridge 
of limestone rock on the Argolic Gulf 
(cp. 1151), in which, at some prehistoric 
time, it formed an island. The length of 
this ridge, from N. to S., is about 328 
yards: its width about 109. The upper 
citadel of Tiryns was at the southern end, 
where the rock attains a height of about 
72 feet above sea-level, and of 59 feet 
above the present surface of the plain. 
North of this was the lower citadel ; and 
the whole was surrounded by those mas- 
sive ‘Cyclopean’ walls from which Tiryns 
derived its Homeric epithet (40. 2. 559), 
Τειχιόεσα. See Schliemann’s 71715, 
. 177. Such a site, though not steep or 
ofty, might correctly be described as the 
Ἐιρυνθία κλιτύς.---Εοι the ¥ in κλιτύν,͵ cp. 
Ant. 1144n., and 26, 1127 λιγνύε: 5ο 
yndvs (Eur. Andr. 356 etc.). 

ἵππους vopddas: acc. to Od. 21. 22, 
Iphitus came, ἵππους διζήµενος, al οἱ ὅλον- 
το | δώδεκα θήλειαι, ὑπὸ δ᾽ ἡμίονοι Ταλαερ- 
γοί: but Apollod. 2. 6. 2 says, Κλαπεισῶν 
ἐξ EvBolas ὑπὸ Αὐτολύκου Body. For vo- 
µάδας, ‘wandering,’ cp. Ο. 7. 1350 n. 


270 
8 w~ 
€ vouv 
275 
4 ld 
ν δίκῃ XELPOUPLEV@ * 
280 
€ a 3 vd α 
ὑπερχλίοντες ἐκ γλώσσης κακῆς 
᾽ 
275 ὀλύμπιοσ L: οὑλύμπιος τ. 277 μοῦ- 
278 ἠμύνατο L, with most MSS.: ἠμύνετο B. 279 ray 
373. dddoo’.. ὄμμα, θατέρᾳ δὲ νοῦν 


ἔχοντ᾽: he was gazing forth from the high 
place, in the hope of descrying his horses; 
and, as he could not see them, his ¢hought 
was wandering to other places where they 
might perhaps be. Cp. Diod. Sic. 4. 31: 
Heracles commands Iphitus, ἀφορᾶ», µή 
που νεμόµεναι Tuyxdvovow: οὐ δυναµένου 
δὲ κατανοῆσαι τοῦ Ἰφίτου κ.τ.. Thus 
θατέρᾳ does not merely repeat ἄλλοσε, 
but is opposed to it: as in Her. 1. 32 
ἄλλο μὲν ἔχει to ἑτέρου δὲ ἐπιδέεται. 
Cp. Plat. 7heages 129 C βουλόμενός µε λα- 
θεῖν ἀνέστη,...ἐπιτηρήσας ἄλλοσε τὸν νοῦν 
ἔχοντα. 

πυργώδους wands. The current ver- 
sion spoke of Heracles as hurling Iphitus 
from a wall or tower. Pherecydes the 
logographer (5th cent. B.C.) is quoted to 
this effect (schol. Od. 21. 23): τὸν δὲ 
Ἡρακλέα μηχανῇτινι καὶ στρατηγίᾳ συνεφ- 
ελκυσάμενον αὐτὸν dyew els ἐπίκρημ- 
νον τεῖχος. Apollod. 2. 6.2 μανεὶς δὲ 
αὖθις (Heracles) dro τῶν Τιρυνθίων 
ἔρριψεν αὐτὸν retx@v. Diod. Sic. 4. 31 
τοῦτο» μὲν ἀναβιβάσας ὁ ᾿Ἡρακλῆς ἐπί 
Τινα πύργον ὑψηλὸν ἐκέλευσεν ἀφορᾶ». 
The word πύργος oft. =a city-wall with 
its towers (O. 7. 56n.). Thus it would 
satisfy all these statements to suppose 
that Iphitus was thrown from some high 
part of the walls which encompassed 
Tiryns rexisesoa. And by πυργώδης 
πλάξ Sophocles may well have meant 
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Wroth thereat, when afterward Iphitus came to the hill of 
Tiryns, in search for horses that had strayed, Heracles seized 
a moment when the man’s wandering thoughts went not with 
his wandering gaze, and hurled him from a tower-like summit. 
But in anger at that deed, Zeus our lord, Olympian sire of 
all, sent him forth into bondage, and spared not, because, 


this once, he had taken a life by guile. 


Had he wreaked his 


vengeance openly, Zeus would surely have pardoned him the 
righteous triumph ; for the gods, too, love not insolence. 

So those men, who waxed so proud with bitter speech, 
are themselves in the mansions of the dead, all of them, and 


their city is enslaved ; 


Erfurdt: τ ἂν MSS. 


while the women whom thou beholdest, 


281 ὑπερχλίοντες] So the lemma of the schol., and the first 


hand in L, where S has altered it to ὑπερχλιδῶντες, the reading of A and other later 


MSS. 


‘the summit of a tower-like building.’ 
Modern critics have usually held that he 
meant ‘the top of a towering rock or 
cliff’: and so the schol. here explains, 
ὑψηλοῦ ὅρους. We need not press the 
argument that it is not well-suited to the 
locality. But it may be doubted whether 
a Greek poet would have compared a 
rock or cliff to a πύργος merely because it 
was high and steep. On the other hand, 
where πυργοειδής occurs elsewhere, it re- 
fers to a building. Josephus δε). Lud. 
6. 5. 8 (the’Avrwvla, or citadel of Jerusa- 
lem) πυργοειδὴς...οὖσα τὸ wav σχῆμα. 
Dion Cassius 74. 5 πυρὰ πυργοειδή». And 
it is consonant with the style of Tragedy 
that, in regard to such a detail, the vaguer 
phrase πυργώδης πλάξ should be preferred 
to πλὰξ πύργου. 

275 6 τών ἁπάντων κ.τλ. The 
emphasis of this verse is designed (like 
the comment in 250f.) to bring out the 
higher and more soothing aspect of the 
doom suffered by Heracles.—For the 
strengthening art. with dwdyrwy,cp. Aesch. 
P.V. 483 τὰς ἁπάσας...ρόσους.--πατὴῤ 
"Ολύμπιος, not οὑλύμπιος (cr. n.), since 
the words form a single notion (0Ο. 7. 
1199 n.). 

32764. πρατόν vw ἐξέπεμψεν, sent 
him out of the country to be sold (cp. 
252n.): the adj. is proleptic (106 n.).— 
οὐδ ἡ ero, ‘and did not tolerate’ 
(his deed): the verb is really absol. (as in 
At. 75 ov oty’ ἀνέξει ;), though it is easy 
to supply an acc. : vex” = ‘ because,’ 
as in 571.—Others understand, ‘brooked 
not {λαέ (cp. 813) he had slain him.’— 


μούνον: O. 7. 1418 n. 

278 ἠμύνατο, avenged himself: 0. C. 
873 ἔργοις πεπονθὼς ῥήμασίν o’ ἀμύνομαι. 
The ὕβρις of Eurytus would have justified 
Heracles in challenging Iphitus to open 
combat. 

279 £. µΧχειρουµένφ τῷ Ἡρακλεῖ τὸν 
Ἴφιτον: for this midd., cp. 1199: O.C. 
950, 1009: Ph.g2. Of the pass., Sopho- 
cles has only χειρωθείς (below, 1057, and 
O. 6. 993).--οὐδὲ δαίµονες, z.¢., they like 
it as little as mortals do: for the adverbial 
οὐδέ after οὐ, cp. O. 7. 287, El. 595, At. 
1242. 

281 µκεῖνοι 8’: for the resumptive δέ, 
cp. 252.—tmepxAlovres: this form, at- 
tested by the first hand in L and by the 
schol. (cr. n.), is confirmed by the fact 
that Aesch. twice uses xAlew with ref. to 
insolent triumph. Cho. 137 ἐν τοῖσι cots 
πόνοισι χλίουσιν µέγα: Suppl. 914 κάρ- 
Bavos wy δ Ἓλλησυ ἐγχλίεις ἄγαν. The 
compound with ὑπέρ does not occur else- 
where.—& γλώσσης κακής: here ἐκ is 
virtually ‘with’: cp. 875: O. 7. 518 ἐξ ὁμ- 
µάτων ὀρθῶ» κ.τ.λ. (Ώ.): Ο. C. 486 ἐξ εὖμε- 
νῶ» | στέρνων δέχεσθαι. This is better 
than to take ἐκ as=‘in consequence of.’ 

282 For αὐτοὶ μὲν after κεῖνοι and 
before πόλις δὲ, cp. Ο. C. 1008 κλέψα»... 
ἐμὲ | αὐτόν τ) ἐχειροῦ τὰς κόρας 7’ otxe 
λαβών: and {2δ. 462 (Π.).--οἰκήτορες: 
1161: Az. 517 “Atdov θανασίµους οἰκή- 
Topas. 

283 4. τάσδε, instead of alde, by 
attract. to ἄσπερ: see on O. 7. 449.— 
ἐξ ὀλβίων: O. 7. 454 τυφλὸς...ἑκ δεδορκό- 
τος: so below, 619, 1075. 
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ἐξ ὀλβίων ἄζηλον εὑροῦσαι βίον 
χωροῦσι πρὸς σέ' ταῦτα γὰρ πόσις τε σὸς 


285 


9 “a > 3 4 \ Ν A a Αα 
ἐφειτ, ἐγὼ δὲ πιστὸς ὦν κείνῳ τελώ. 
> 3 3 > Α 4 39 € 8 a, 

αὐτὸν 8 ἐκεῖνον, εὖτ ἂν ayva θύματα 
ερ , 8 Α ε ΄ 
ῥέξῃ πατρῴῳ Ζηνὶ τῆς ἁλώσεως, 

/ ε νά ο bs) , 
φρόνει viv ὡς ἤξοντα' τοῦτο γὰρ λόγου 


πολλοῦ Karas λεχθέντος ἤδιστον κλύειν. 
ἄνασσα, νῦν σοι τέρψις ἐμφανῆς κυρεῖ, 


XO. 


290 


~ \ , \ δὲ / λ 4 
των µεν παρόντων, Ta OE πεπυσµεν] λόγῳ. 


ΔΗ. 


A , 9 2 A , > »¥ 9 \ η A 
πως ὃ ουκ εγω χαιροιμ αν, ἀνδρὸς ευτυχή 


κλύουσα πρᾶξιν τήνδε, πανδίκῳ Φφρενί ; 


3 9 3 4 “~ “A 4 
πολλή “oT ἀνάγκη THOSE τοῦτο συντρέχειν. 


205 


σ > ν A > , 
ομως ὃ ενεστι τοισιν ευ σκοπουµενοις 


ταρβεῖν τὸν εὖ 
ἐμοὶ γὰρ οἶκτος 


seat - 
εινὸς εἰσέβη, didat, 


μὴ σφαλῇ ποτε. 


, ς 4 , 3 ἃ / 
ταντας ορωσηῃ δυσπότµους επι ξένης 


χώρας ἀοίκους ἀπάτοράς T ἁλωμένας, 


300 


a \ ‘\ Φ 3 > 4 ¥ 
ai πρὶν μὲν ἦσαν ἐξ ἐλευθέρων ἴσως 


ἀνδρών, τανῦν δὲ δοῦλον 


”’ 


.. 
st ag βίον. 
a A a , 9 > * , 
w Zev τροπαιε, µή ποτ εἰσίοοιμι σε 


285 πὀσις τε ods MSS.: Erfurdt conj. réots ye ods: Brunck, πόσις Υ ὁ ods. 
289 ¢dpdvecr: φρόνεῖν L, with two dots under the final 


δὲ MSS.: ἐγώ τε Wakefield. 


vy. For φρόνει vv ὡς Hartung conj. φρόνει σαφῶς: Hense, φρόνησον ws. 
δὲ Scaliger: τῶν δὲ Μ5δ5.--πεπυσµένῃ] πεπυσµένη L. 


286 ἐγὼ 


292 τὰ 
295 πολλή στ) τολ- 


Mfor L. A few of the later MSs. have πολλή 7’ (as B, V), or πολλὴ δ᾽ (Vat.).— 
ἀνάγκη] ἀνάγκηι L.—ovvrpéxew] Hartung writes τῴδε τοῦτο συµφέρειν (‘that I 


SS 


285 f. χωροῦσι πρὸς σέ. The ac- 
centuation πρὸς σέ, which is L’s, seems 
right, as implying, ‘to thee, their new 
mistress.’ If we wrote πρός ce, the em- 
phasis would fall wholly on v. 284: ‘these, 
who are coming to thee, are now slaves.’ 
--πόσις τε...ἐγὼ δὲ: the antithesis be- 
tween ἐφεῖτο and τελῶ seems to warrant 
us in keeping δέ here (instead of changing 
it to τε) : cp. 143 η. 

34674. ἁγνὰ θύματα: cp. Od. 21. 258 
ἑορτὴ roto θεοῖο | ἁγνή: Eur. fon 243 
ἁγνὰ Λοξίου χρηστήρια.--πατρῴφ Ζηνὶ, 
Zeus as the god of his fathers, the protec- 
tor of his race, rather than with ref. to the 
personal relationship : so again in 753.— 
τῆς ἁλώσεως, for it, causal gen. (here akin 
to the gen. of price), with the whole 
phrase θύματα ῥέξῃ: cp. Ο. Τ. 47 ws σὲ 
νῦν μὲν woe γῆ | σωτῆρα κλῄζει τῆς πάρος 
προθυμία». 


289 d¢dpéve vw ds ἤξοντα: for the 
redundant νιν (after αὐτὸν δ᾽ ἐκεῖνον), cp. 
Ο. T. 248 (n.). For ὧς prefixed to the 
partic., after an imperative verb of think- 
ing or knowing, PA. 253, O. 7. 848. 

290 καλώς λεχθέντος, ‘auspiciously,’ 
‘happily,’ told; since the news is good. 
καλῶς λέγειν more usually means to speak 
(1) sensibly, or (2) speciously, «421. 1047. 

291 £. voy σοι τέρψις ἐμφανὴς κυρεῖ, 
now thy joy is manifest, z.¢., is assured 
beyond all doubt (cp. 223 f.).—réev μὲν, 
the herald and the captives: τὰ δὲ, the 
news that Heracles willsoon return. For 
the gen. absol. co-ordinated with a partic. 
in another case, cp. Ο. C. 737 η. 

294 πανδίκῳ φρενί, ‘with a thorough- 
ly justified feeling’ (not, ‘ with my whole 
heart’): cp..611n. The adj. occurs only 
here. 

295 τῇδε, sc. τῇ πράξει: τοῦτο, sc. 
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fallen from happiness to misery, come here to thee ; for such was 
thy lord’s command, which I, his faithful servant, perform. He 
himself, thou mayest be sure,—so soon as he shall have offered 
holy sacrifice for his victory to Zeus from whom he sprang,— 
will be with thee. After all the fair tidings that have been told, 
this, indeed, is the sweetest word to hear. 

CH. Now, O Queen, thy joy is assured; part is with thee, 
and thou hast promise of the rest. 

DE. Yea, have I not the fullest reason to rejoice at these 
tidings of my lord’s happy fortune? To such fortune, such joy 
must needs respond. And yet a prudent mind can see room 
for misgiving lest he who prospers should one day suffer re- 
verse. A strange pity hath come over me, friends, at the sight 
of these ill-fated exiles, homeless and fatherless in a foreign 
land ; once the daughters, perchance, of free-born sires, but now 
doomed to the life of slaves. O Zeus, who turnest the tide of 

battle, never may I see 


should share this feeling with him’), finding a hint of this sense in the corrupt v. /. 
ouumpdrrew (V2, Vat.). This verse, suspected by Wunder, is bracketed by Dindorf 


and Nauck. 


299 L has ὁρώσηι (there is no line under ώ), the w in an erasure. 


Four dots before ταύτασ called attention to the original mis-writing, whatever it 


was, of dpwom. 
Nauck reject these two vv. 


τὸ ἐμὲ yxalpew.—ovvrpéxey, coincide 
with, be combined with: for this sense 


of the verb, cp. n. on O. C. 158 ff.—Not - 


(as Linwood), ‘Such joy must needs ac- 
company [the event] z# ¢his way (τῇδε). 

The rejection of this verse (see cr. n.) 
would be deplorable. Deianeira rejoices, 
but feels a certain sadness, and knows 
that she cannot help showing it; all the 
more she wishes to assure them how real 
her joy is. 

296 £. τοῖσιν εὖ cxoroupévors, absol., 
for those who take just views,—who pru- 
dently consider human affairs. For the 
midd., cp. Ο. 7. 964: it was common also 
in good prose.—rapBety τὸν eb πράσ- 
σοντα, instead of ταρβεῖν ὑπὲρ τοῦ εὖ 
πράσσοντος (Plat. Kep. 387 ο ὑπὲρ τῶν 
Φυλάκων φοβούμεθα, μὴ...γένωνται etc.). 
Cp. PA. 493 ὃν δὴ παλαιὸν ἑξότου δέ- 
Sock’ ἐγὼ | wh poe βεβήκγ. 

This shadow which flits across Deianei- 
ra’s joy is the more dramatically impres- 
sive for the spectators, because it arises so 
naturally out of her tender sympathy for 
the captives. It is a touch worthy of the 
greatest master. 

3408 énol...cioéBn: for the dat., cp. 


]. 9. Υ. 


300 χώρας] Reiske conj. χήρας. 
802 ἀνδρῶν] Blaydes and Paley con). οἴκων. 


8061 £. Hense and 


Ο. C. 3721.---δεινὸς, of strong feeling: cp. 
476. 

800 ἀπάτορας, since their fathers 
are supposed to be dead; for, when a 
city is sacked, ἄνδρας μὲν κτείνουσι, πόλιν 
δέ τε wip ἀμαθύνει, | τέκνα δέ 7 ἄλλοι 
ἄγουσι βαθυζώνους τε Ὑυναῖκας (//. ο. 
503). Cp. Ο. 7. 1506 πτωχὰς ἀνάνδρους 
ἐγγενεῖς ἁλωμένας. 

301 £. For tows in a like conjecture, 
cp. Ph. 180 οὗτος πρωτογόνων tows | οἴκων 
οὐδενὸς ὕστερος.---πρὶν μὲν ἦσαν, not εἰσίν, 
because ἐξ ἐλενθέρων ἀγδρών implies ἐλεύ- 
θερα. The word ἀνδρών (which some 
would change to οἴκω») has been suggested 
by ἁπάτορας (300).— Nauck’s grounds for 
rejecting these two vv. are: (1) that lows 
is out of place, since they must have been 
free-born ; but cp. Thuc. 8.28, quoted on 
ν. 257: (2) that πρὶν μὲν ἦσαν is wrong, 
because their origin remains the same. 

303 £. ὦ Zed τροπαῖ Zeus who 
turns foemen to flight: see on Ant. 143. 
He is fitly invoked by her, since it was he 
who had brought the captives to this 
plight. Not, ‘Averter of evil,’ for τρο- 
παῖος is not a classical equiv. for ἀποτρόπ- 


aos. Plutarch, indeed, supplies an in- 
_ 4 
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Q 2 4 9 / , , 
προς τουµον οντω σπερµα χωρησαγτα που, 


pnd, eb τι δράσεις, τῇσδέ ye ζώσης ἔτι. 


395 


οὕτως ἐγὼ δέδοικα τάσὸ ὁρωμένη. 

ὦ δυστάλαινα, τίς mor el νεανίδων ; 

ἄνανδρος, 4 τεκνοῦσσα; πρὸς μὲν γὰρ φύσιν 
πάντων ἄπειρος τῶνδε, γενναία δέ τις. 


Λίχα, τίνος mor ἐστὶν 7 ξένη βροτῶν ; 


310 


4 € ο) ΄ > € 4 la 
τίς ἡ τεκοῦσα, Tis ὃ 6 φιτύσας πατήρ: 
ἐξειπ᾽: ἐπεί νιν τῶνδε πλεῖστον ὤκτισα 
, 3 9 ‘ a 4. ά 
βλέπουσ᾽, ὄσῳπερ καὶ φρονεῖν οἶδεν µόνη. 
la > PQs 3 a a > ¥ 8 ν 
ΔΙ. τί & οἶδ ἐγώ; τί δ ἄν µε καὶ κρίνοις; tows 


γέννημα τῶν ἐκεῖθεν οὐκ ἐν ὑστάτοις. 


815 


ν A , > 7 4 > 
AH. pn των τυράννων; Evputov σπορά tis ἦν; 


804 zo L, with most Mss. (but πη Harl.): που Wecklein. 


ζώσηισ L. G. Π. Miiller rejects this ν. 


806 fdcns] 
308 τεκνοῦσσα Brunck. The mss. 


have τεκοῦσα, as L (with » written small above x) and A; or τεκνοῦσα (T): the 


stance in later Greek, Mor. p. 149 D τὸν 
καθαρμὸ»...κινεῖν διανοεῖ καὶ παρέχειν πράγ- 
para τοῖς τροπαίοις (alluding to the excla- 
mation ᾽Αλεξίκακε just before); unless 
ἁποτροπαίοις should be read there.—rov- 
pov σπέρµα, though it is the mother who 
speaks (so Aesch. Suppl. 275 σπέρματ᾽ 
εὐτέκνου Bods, and oft.). 

χωρήσαντα. The notion of hostile ad- 
vance was associated with this verb in 
such phrases as ὁμόσε χωρεῖν». But when 
it is followed by els, ἐπί, or πρός τινα, 
the poetical usage varies somewhat from 
that of good prose. (1) The sense of xw- 
ρεῖν els τινα is usu. friendly in prose, as 
Thuc. 5. 40; more rarely hostile, as id. 
4. 95, and Ph. 396. (2) χωρεῖν ἐπί rwa 
is hostile in prose, as Thuc. 1. 62, but 
friendly in Pind. Δ7. 1ο. 73. (3) χωρεῖν 
πρὀς τινα is friendly in prose, as Thuc. δ. 
43, and above, v. 285; but hostile here. 
Sophocles would possibly have preferred 
elg to πρὸς here, if ν. 303 had not ended 
with oe.—The aor. part., not the pres., 
because she thinks of the onset in its 
ruinous result: cp. Ph. 1113 ldoluay δέ 
vw... | ἁμὰς λαχόντ᾽ ἀνίας.---ποι, in any 
ἀἰτθοίίοηῃ,---έ-έ., in any of their homes, or 
in any point of their fortunes. The 
conject. που seems unnecessary. 

806 pnd’, el τι δράσεις, sc. δράσειας: 
cp. El. 1434 νῦν, τὰ πρὶν ed θέµενοι, τάδ᾽ 
ws πάλιν (sc. εὖ θῆσθε). Remark, as evi- 
dence that this suspected verse is genuine, 


the thoroughly idiomatic use of the fut. 
indic. with et, in connection with the 
prayer: ‘if thou must do it, at least do it 
thus.” So Ο. 6. 166 λόγον ef rw’ οἵσεις | 
πρὸς ἐμὰν λέσχα», ἀβάτων ἀποβὰς | ...ϕφώ- 
νει.---ἕτι α[ίετζώσης is here almost pleon- 
astic: cp. «434. 3 (n.). 

This verse is a development of µή ποτ᾽ 
εἰσίδοιμι: ‘may I never see it; nay, if it 
is ever to happen, may it not happen 
while I σε Her words unconsciously 
foreshadow the troubles which, after her 
death, were brought upon her children 
by Eurystheus (Eur. Heracl.). Such an 
allusion is quite in the poet’s manner (cp. 
n. ΟΠ Ant. 1080 Π.). 

The objection to the verse as illogical 
assumes that the δέ in µηδέ means ‘or,’ 
aiid that, therefore, the wish ‘not to see’ 
the woe is dzstinguzshed froma wish which 
it includes, —viz., that the woe may not 
come while she lives. The answer is 
simply that the δέ in μηδέ means ‘and.’ 

8308 4. texvotooa: schol. τέκνα ἔχουσα 
ὅπερ Καλλίμαχός φησι παιδοῦσα [παι- 
δοῦσσα: though Schneider Calin. fr. 431 
defends τεκνοῦσα and παιδοῦσα]. No part 
of Τεκνόεις or παιδόεις occurs elsewhere. 
But the adj. is decidedly fitter here than 
τεκοῦσα (esp. in view of v. 311): nor is 
there sufficient ground for the assumption 
that τεκνοῦσσα would imply several chil- 
ἀτεῃ.---πρὸκ...φύσιν, judging by it: cp. 
Ph. 885 n.: Φύσις of physical aspect, as 
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child of mine thus visited by thy hand; nay, if such visitation 
is to be, may it not fall while Deianeira lives! Such dread do 
I feel, beholding these. 

[7ο IOLE.] Ah, hapless girl, say, who art thou? A maiden, 
or a mother? To judge by thine aspect, an innocent maiden, 
and of noble race. Lichas, whose daughter is this stranger ? 
Who is her mother, who her sire? Speak; 1 pity her more than 
all the rest, when I behold her; as she alone shows a due feeling 
for her plight. 

Li. How should I know? Why should’st thou ask me? 
Perchance the offspring of not the meanest in yonder land. 

ΤΕ. Can she be of royal race? Had Eurytus a daughter ? 
latter is the Aldine reading. 809 xdvrwy has been suspected: Meineke conj. 
πάντως: Nauck, épywv: Subkoff, παθῶν (or πόνων): Hense, ἄπειρος ef σὺ τῶνδε.--- 
γενραία] The letter » has been erased before this word in L. 312 πλεῖστο»] 
wirelorwy L. 618 «ρονεῖν οἶδεν μόνη] Axt conj. δοκεῖ for οἶδεν: Blaydes, 
πλέον for µόνη: Hense, dpovety ἐπίσταται: Wecklein, καὶ φρόνημ’ (or μάλιστ)) aldn- 
μονεῖ. In Lthe ρ of φρονεῖν was omitted, but has been inserted by the first hand. 
314 καὶ xplvosr: xexplvoac L. As Πατ]. has καὶ κρίνεις, Blaydes conj. ri 3’ dvd µε 
καὶ κρίνεις; 816 L points thus:—ph νῶν τυράννων εὐρύτου. σπορά τις ἦν; 


For τῶν, av. {. was του (B, T): hence Brunck wrote, μὴ τοῦ τυραννεύοντος Εὐρύτου 
σπορά; Dobree suggested either (2) µή του τυράννων»; Evpiry σπορά τις ἦν; or (5) 


µή του τυράν 


νων ἦν τις, Edpvrov σπορά;---Όιί suspected that Ἠὐρύτου was a gloss. 


Heimsoeth (and Blaydes) conj. wh τῶν τυράννων τῶν ἐκεῖ σπορά τις ἦν; 


ο. T. 740: but otherwise below, 379.— 
advrov...reavde, schol. rdv ἐκ τοῦ γάμου 
προσγινοµένων. The different surmise in 
536 agrees hetter with 1225 f.—yevvala 
= εὐγενής (Ο. C. 76 etc.). 

811. ὁ dirioas πατήρ: the same 
phrase in Az. 1296: cp. O. 7. 793, 1482. 
--ᾧκτισα: for the aor., referring to the 
recent moment at which the feeling began, 
cp. 464, 1044, Ant. 1307 n.—éoq@rep is 
used as if πλεῖστον, instead of µόνη, fol- 
lowed: see Ο. C. 743 n. 

dpovety οἶδεν, like σωφρονεῖν ἐπίσταται 
(O. 7. 589). Ιοἱὸ (whose actual relation 
to Heracles appears from 1225 f.) is feel- 
ing not only bitter grief (326), but the 
new shame and embarrassment caused by 
the presence in which she stands. While 
the other captives are comparatively cal- 
lous, se appears to Deianeira as one 
whose sense of the calamity is such as 
might be looked for in a maiden of noble 
birth and spirit. Φρονεῖν here denotes 
that fine intelligence which is formed by 
gentle breeding, and which contributes to 
delicate propriety of behaviour. So, in 
Ant. 1250, it is conjectured of Eurydicé 
that, in her grief, she has sought privacy : 
γνώμης γὰρ οὐκ ἄπειρος, ὡσθ᾽ ἁμαρτάνειν: 
and cp. the account of Panthea’s ἀρετὴ 
καὶ εὐσχημοσύνη in Xen. Cyr. 5. 1 § 5. 


8144. For καὶ emphasising the verb, 
cp. 490, 600, Ant. 772 n.: for κρίνοις, 
above, 195.—yé τῶν ἐκεῖθεν, an off- 
spring of the. folk there (at Ocechalia). 
Others make the gen. partitive (supplying 
γεννηµάτω») ; but this seems less natural 
here. For τῶν ἐκεῖθεν as = τῶν ἐκεῖ, cp. 
όοι ταῖς ἔσωθεν: Ant. 1070 τῶν κάτωθεν. 
(In 632 τἀκεῖθεν in not quite similar.)— 
οὐκ ἐν ὑστάτοις goes with γέννημα, not 
with τῶν éx., as the schol. saw: οὐκ ἐν 
ταῖς ἀπερριμμέναις καὶ εὐτελέσι TeTay- 
µένη ἀλλὰ ὅδῆλον ὅτι προὔχουσα ἐν εὖγε- 
vela. For the litotes cp. //. 15. 11 ἐπεὶ 
od νιν ἀφαυρότατος βάλ ᾿Αχαιῶν. 

816 μὴ τῶν τυράννων; sc. γέννημα 
ἦν: for the interrogative µή, cp. Ο. 6. 
1602. The plur. (like βασιλέων in Ant. 
1172) denotes ‘the royal house’: so, in 
O. C. 851, Creon calls himself τύραννος, 
though Eteocles is reigning.—Evpvrov 
σπορά τις ἦν; The only natural sense is, 
‘had Eurytus any issue?’ She had heard 
that he had sons (266). But we may sup- 
pose, either that she forgets this, or, better, 
that her question is qualified byits context, 
meaning, ‘had Eurytus any daughter ?’ 
The other version, ‘was she a child of 
Eurytus?’ would make tts strangely weak. 
Further, in a mere surmise, such as this, 
the less direct inquiry seems the fitter. 


4—2 
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a 
ΔΙ. οὐκ olda: καὶ yap οὐδ ἀνιστόρουν μακράν. 
“~ ¥ 
AH. οὐδ ὄνομα πρός του τῶν ζυνεμπόρων exes ; 
ΛΙ. Ἠἥκιστα": σιγῇ τοὺμὸν ἔργον ὔνυτον. 


io 8 
AH. εἶπ, ὦ τάλαιν', ἀλλ ἡμὶν ἐκ σαυτῆς ' ἐπεὶ 


320 


καὶ ζυμφορά τοι μὴ εἰδέναι σέ γ ἥτις el. 


ΛΙ. 


’ ν ION 9 ¥ 
ov Tapa τῷ ye πρόσθεν οὐδὲν ἐξ ἴσου 


/ x ὃ / vA 9 9 5 8 

χρόνῳ Ἀδιήσει γλῶσσαν, ἥτις οὐδαμὰ 
ν 

προύφηνεν οὔτε μείζον ovr ἐλάσσονα, 


ἀλλ᾽ αἰὲν ὠδίνυσα συμφορᾶς βάρος 
a 


325 


δακρυρροεῖ δύστηνος, ἐξ ὅτου πάτραν 
διήνεµον λέλοιπεν' ἡ δέ τοι τύχη 
κακὴ μὲν αὐτῇ y, ἀλλὰ συγγνώµην ἔχει. 


AH. ἡ δ οὖν ἐάσθω, καὶ = στέγας 
οὕτως ὅπως ἤδιστα, μηδὲ πρὸς κακοῖς 330 
a) 4 * ζλλ / > 3 Le) λ 4 *)\ , 
τοις ουσιν αλλη προς Y εµου ΑυΤηὐΝ άβῃ 9 
819 ἤνυτο» in L was not ‘primo omissum, sed postea literis exilioribus suppletum’ 
(Dind.): only the first two letters are somewhat cramped. 8934064. ἡμὶν] ἡμιν 
L.—ro] τις Β, Τ.--μὴ εἰδέναι] μµη)δέναι L.—For καὶ ξυμφορά τοι, Herm. writes 
κἀξύμφορ᾽ ἐστὶ. Madvig conj. καὶ ξύμφορόν col μ’ εἰδέναι. For this sense, Nauck 
would prefer καὶ ξυμφορὰ col τοὐμὲ μὴ εἰδέναι: but he would rather make the two vv. 


into one by deleting 321 and changing ἐπεὶ in 320 to Τίς ef. 


dpa L. 


817 ἀνιστόρουν: cp. Ph. 253 ὡς μηδὲν 
eldér’ ἴσθι we ὧν ἀνιστορεῖς: the simple 
ἱστορεῖν below, 382, 397, 404.—pakpav: 
Ο. T. 220 οὐ γὰρ ἂν μακρὰ» | ἴχνευον. 

813 £. Εζννεμµπόρων: schol. ἔυναιχμα- 
Awrldwy.—txers, compertum habes: Ant. 
9 (n.).—‘vvrov: Ant. 231 n. 

840 GAN’ ἡμὶν, ‘to me at least’: since 
Lichas has not questioned thee. Cp. Ο. C. 
1276 wetpdoar’ ἀλλ ὑμεῖς γε: and 76. 241 
ἀλλ ἐμέ.--ἐκ σαντῆς, here=‘from thine 
own mouth’ (since Lichas cannot tell me), 
rather than, ‘of thine own accord.’ In 
El. 343, ἅπαντα γάρ σοι raud νουθετήµατα 
| κείνης διδακτά, κοὐδὲν éx σαυτῆς λέγεις, 
the sense is, ‘from thine own mznd.’ 

821 καὶ closely with ξυμφορά, a very 
misfortune. Deianeira is deeply interested 
by the captive, and feels drawn towards 
her. She is anxious to know the stranger’s 
story, in order to offer her personal sym- 
pathy. These words express the pain and 
regret which she would feel at οί being 
abletodoso. Thesubtle art of the poet’s 
language here depends on the different 
shades of meaning possible for ξυμφορά. 
When Deianeira at last learns all, that 


822 οὔ τᾶρα] od 7’ 


8323 dijoe Wakefield: διοίσει Μ55.--οὐδαμὰ Hermann: οὐδαμᾶι L: 


knowledge is to her a ξυμφορά in the 
gravest sense: she knows that, in Iolé, 
she has received a πημονὴν ὑπόστεγον 
(376). But here she is courteously using 
ξυμφορά in the milder sense which it could 
also bear,—‘a matter of deep regret.’ 
Cp. Her. 1. 216 συμφορὴν ποιεύµενοι ὅτι 
οὐκ ἵκετο ἐς τὸ τυθῆναι. 

823431. ot τᾶρα κ.τ.λ.: lit., ‘It will be 
in a manner very unlike the past that she 
will utter a word’: {.ε., if she does speak, 
it will be very unlike her conduct hitherto. 
οὐδὲν ἐξ ἴσον must be taken together : for 
τῷ ye πρόσθεν xpdvw depending on ἐξ 
ἴσον, cp. Eur. Hipp. 302 ἴσον δ᾽ ἄπεσμεν 
τῷ πρίν. διήσει is a certain correction of 
διοίσει: γλὠσσαν here is fig., ‘speech,’ 
precisely as in fr. 844. 3 πολλὴν γλῶσσαν 
ἐκχέας parny, and £/. 596 4 πᾶσαν Ins 
γλῶσσαν: for ἱέναι γλῶσσαν could not 
mean, ‘to unloose’ the tongue: it means 
‘to send forth’ an utterance, being a 
poetical equiv. for ἱέναι φωνήν: cp. Plat. 
Legg. 890 D πᾶσα», τὸ λεγόμενο», φωνὴν 
lévra. The use of διιέναι, as meaning 
to send speech through the lips, is thus 
the same here as in O. C. 963 (Φόνους 
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Li. I know not; indeed, I asked not many questions. 
Dr. And thou hast not heard her name from any of her 
companions ? 


Li. No, indeed; I went through my task in silence. 

De. Unhappy girl, let me, at least, hear it from thine own 
mouth. It is indeed distressing not to know ¢hy name. 

Li. It will be unlike her former behaviour, then, I can tell 


thee, if she opens her lips: for she hath not uttered one word, 
but hath ever been travailing with the burden of her sorrow, and 
weeping bitterly, poor girl,.since she left her wind-swept home. 


Such a state is grievous for herself, but claims our forbearance. 
DE. Then let her be left in peace, and pass under our roof 
as she wishes; her present woes must not be crowned with fresh 


οὐδαμοῦ B. 
κρυεν written above. 327 


pain at my hands ; 


826 δακρυρροεῖ] δακρυρρόει (made from δακρυρροεῖ) L, with ἐδά- 
ἡ 5€ L: ἤδε Wunder. 


828 αὐτῃῇ 7’) In L 


the breathing on υ has been changed, and is blotted; but the corrector seems to have 


meant αὑτῆι y’. 


αὐτή», and ἔχείοι ἔχει. 8329 
is L’s reading. Nauck writes 7 δ᾽ οὖν. 
λάβοι L, with most Mss. 


αὕτη y’ V2, and so Hermann. 
αὐτῇ ’or’: Reiske, avrg, τἄλλα: Wecklein, αὐτῆς (omitting 7’). 


Hartung conj. αὐτή ’or’: Heimsoeth, 
Hilberg conj. ἔκλινεν 


‘» 8° οὖν scripsi pro 73’ οὖν ᾽ (Dindorf). But 7 6’ οὖν 


981 rote οὖσι λύπην mpbo y’ ἐμοῦ λύπην 


The variants are worthless,—Ao:wny for the first λύπην (B), 


or λύπης for the second (A). Triclinius amended οὖσι λύπην to οὖσιν ἄλλη». Blaydes 


con). οὖσι καινὴν, or οὖσιν ἤδη: Nauck, odow αὐτῇ. 
second λύπη», διπλῆν (F. W. Schmidt), νέαν (Dindorf), or λύπῃ (Paley). 


μοι...) τοῦ σοῦ διῆκας orduaros. The at- 
tempted interpretations of διοίσει, and 
some other conjectures, will be found in 
the Appendix. 

ἤτις, causal (O. 7. 1184), justifying 
ν. 322.—ov8apd, adv.: Ο. C. 1104 n. 

834 οὔτε pelfov ott ἑλάσσονα: Anz. 
1245 πρὶν εἰπεῖν ἐσθλὸν 7 κακὸν λόγον : 
Od. 10. 93 οὐ μὲν γάρ ποτ) ἀέξετο κῦμά +’ 
ἐν αὐτῷ, | οὔτε μέγ᾽ οὔτ) ὀλίγον: Her. 3. 
61 οὐκ ἔστι...ὅκως Ti...vetkds τοι ἔσται ἢ 
µέγα ἢ σμικρὀν. 

825 ὠδίνονσα...βάρος (cognate acc.): 
cp. Az. 790 πρᾶξιν ἦν ἤλγησ᾽ ἐγώ: Eur. 
Her. 99ο Hpa µε κάµνειν rhvd’ ἔθηκε τὴν 
νόσο». 

327 4. διήνεµον simply = ἠνεμόεσσα»: 
so Oechalia is called ὑψίπυργος (354) and 
αἰπεινή (858). “lhe word does not occur 
elsewhere in classical Greek, but Hermann 
quotes it from Philo Byzant. De septem 
mirabilibus 1, where it means ‘fanned by 
breezes.’ Hermann prefers the first of 
the two explanations (ἔρημον, ὑψηλήν) 
given by the schol.: thinking that the epi- 
thet describes the ruins of Occhalia as 
patulum ventis iter praebentes. This 


Others propose, instead of the 
Wecklein 


seems very far-fetched ; the more so, as 
the noun is πάτραν. 

ή...τύχη, not the doom of captivity, 
but rather her present condition of mute 
and inconsolable grief.—atry y is em- 
phatic ; sad for her, but to be condoned 
by ws: y’ is therefore in place.—ovyyve- 
µην ἔχει: Thuc. 3. 44: ἔχοντάς τι ξυγ- 
γνώμης (some claim to it). 

8494. ἡ δ᾽ οὖν: ορ. Ο. 7. 669 6 δ) 
οὖν ἴτω: Ai. g61 οἱ δ᾽ οὖν γελώντων: Ar. 
Ach, 186 οἱ δ οὖν βοώντων. Idiom thus 
favours ἡ 8’; and 48’ would here be too 
emphatic.—ottws otrws Stora: {.ε., in 
silence. 

831 Among the attempts to amend 
λύπη»...λύπην (cr. n.), the two best, I 
think, are, (1) ἄλλην...λύπην, Triclinius: 
and (2) λύπην...διπλῆν, F. W. Schmidt. 
In favour of (2), it might perhaps be said 
that the second λύπην is more likely to be 
corrupt than the first. But it is also con- 
ceivable that the error should have arisen 
through the transcriber glancing forward. 
And, in close connection with πρὸς κακοῖς 
τοῖς οὖσι», ην seems the fittest word. 
διπλῆν would be less clear (meaning the 
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ἅλις γὰρ ἡ παροῦσα. πρὸς δὲ δώµατα 
χωρῶμεν ἤδη πάντες, ὡς σύ ϐ ot θέλεις 
σπεύδῃς, ἐγὼ δὲ τᾶνδον ἐξαρκῆ τιθῶ. 


AT’. 


A A 3 4 3 9 
αὐτοῦ γε πρῶτον βαιὸν appetvac, ὅπως 


335 


, » A OQ ο , > » ν 
'µάθῃς ἄνευ ravd οὔὐστινάς T ayes ἔσω, 
ὧν 7 οὐδὲν εἰσήκουσας ἐκμάθῃς a δεῖ: 
τούτων ἔχω γὰρ πάντ ἐπιστήμην ἐγώ. 

AH. τί ὃ ἔστι; τοῦ µε τήνὸ ἐφίστασαι βάσιν ; 


conj. πρὀσφατόν y’ ἐμοῦ λάβοι. 
(Μ65.), Blaydes restores λάβγ. 

Harl.—0Aecs A: θέληω L: θέλοις Β. 
A (and so Turmebus). 
336 
verse, omitting 7’ after ὧν in 337. 


πάντ) Wakefield conj. xapr’. 


former κακά plus a new λύπη): it would 
also be too emphatic for this context. 
Almost all edd. retain the optat. λάβοι, 
which is possible (‘ Heaven forbid that 
she should receive...!’). But, as this 
clause is linked with ἑάσθω καὶ πορευέσ- 
6w,—being, in fact, merely a repetition of 
the command in a negative form,—I feel 
ees that Blaydes is right in reading 


333 f£. of θέλες σπεύδῃς, back to 
Cenaeum, so as to be in time for the 
sacrifice (287): cp. 5090.--ἐγώ δὲ, after 
ov 8’, is warranted by the antithesis, as in 
143 (n.), 286.—éapky τιθῶ, make them 
such as they ought to be,—set them in 
satisfactory order. The word is used in 
Aesch. fers. 237 (πλοῦτος ἐξαρκής). 

335 The ἄγγελος (180), who has 
listened in silence, now places himself 
between Deianeira and the door through 
which she is about to follow Lichas and 
the οαρίϊνες.- αὐτοῦ ye πρῶτον βαιὸν 
ἀμμείνασ᾽, sc. χώρει (from χωρῶμεν in 
333). Where ye is thus used in reply, 
without an expressed verb, the verb can 
usu. be supplied @zrectly from what im- 
mediately precedes (as in 399 νεμῶ from 
νεμεῖς). Here we may compare O. 7. 678 
Χο....τί µέλλεις κοµίἰζειν δόµων τὀνδ᾽ 
ἔσω; | 10. μαθοῦσά vy’ ares ἡ τύχη (se. 
κομιῶ).---ἀμμείνασ”: Sophocles has the 
form ἀμμένειν in four lyric passages (527, 
648, Z/. 1389, 1397); but there is πο 
other instance of it in tragiciambics. The 
αροοορὲ of dvd, so frequent in tragic 
lyrics, is comparatively rare in dialogue; 


Wunder changes πρός y’ ἐμοῦ to ἐξ ἐμοῦ. 


For λάβοι 


8898 σύ ϐθ)] σύγ) Brunck.—ol] ἢ (= 9) 
334 
89896 dypelvac’] ἐμμείνασ) A, Harl.; and so Ald. 
οὔστινάς 7’) 7 was added by Erfurdt. 
337 
written αΏονε.--ἐκμάθῃς Turnebus: éxuadmo@’ L: ἐκμάθῃς y’ A, 


ἐγὼ δὲ L, with most MSS.: ἐγώ τε 


(οὔστινάς γ) A.) Hense deletes this 
εἰσήκουσας] ἑἐξήκουσας K, with els 
338 For 


Blaydes writes τούτων ydp εἰἶμι wavr’ ἐπιστήμων ἐγώ. 


the examples in iambics are chiefly nouns, 
as ἀμβάτης, προσάµβασις, ἀμβολή, ἀμπνοή, 
ἁμπτυχή: more rarely verbs ; though cp. 
396 (n.); Eur. δες. 1263 ἀμβήσει. In 
Tro. 1277 ἀμπνέουσ) is only a v. ¢. for 
ἐμπνέουσ᾽, as in Phoen. 1410 ἀμφέρει for 
ἀναφέρε. An example in Attic prose is 
Xen. (377. 7. 5. 12 ἀμβολάδος γῆς. 

8336 f. ἄνευ here = χωρίς, as in Ο. 7. 
1464 ἄνευ rovd’ ἀνδρός.--οὔστινάς 7: the 
τ΄ is placed as if µάθῃς were to serve for 
both clauses: but, in the form which the 
sentence actually takes, this τε properly 
belongs to pays, and the second re to ἐκ- 
pdOys. (Cp. PA. 1415 τὰ Διός τε ppaowr 
βουλεύματά σοι, | κατερητύσων 0 ὁδὸν ἣν 
στέλλει.) For the simple verb followed 
by the compound, cp. O. 7. 566 f. ἔσχετε 
—napéoxonev: Ph. 249 f. οἶσθα---κάτοιδ.. 
—The masc. plur. οὕστινας alludes to 
Ιοἱὲ: cp. Ο. 7. 366 σὺν τοῖς Φιλτάτοις 
(Ιοσοαρία).-ὧν τ οὐδὲν εἰσήκονσας: her 
relations with Heracles. The first clause 
corresponds with the information which 
the speaker gives in vv. 379 ff.; the second, 
with that which he gives in vv. 151 ff. 

98988 πάντ, adv., ‘in all respects’; to 
be taken, not with ἐπιστήμην alone (as if 
= ‘complete knowledge’), but with ἔχω 
ἐπιστήμην.---Ναιοξ, who pronounces the 
text corrupt, contends that we can say, 
(1) τούτων ἐπιστήμην exw, or (2) πάντα 
ἐπιστήμην ἔχω: but that we cannot ‘com- 
bine τούτων πάντα.) He compares πάντα 
ἐπιστήμην ἔχω with O. C. 583 τὰ δ' ἐν 
µέσῳ | ἢ λῆστιν ἴσχειξ κ.τ.λ., where τὰ 5” 
ἐν µέσῳ depends on λῆστιν ἴσχεις as = 
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she hath enough already.—Now let us all go in, that thou mayest 
start speedily on thy journey, while I make all things ready in 


the house. 
house. | 


[LICHAS, followed by the Captives, moves towards the 


ME. (coming nearer to DEIANEIRA). Ay, but first tarry here 
a brief space, that thou mayest learn, apart from yonder folk, 
whom thou art taking to thy hearth, and mayest gain the need- 


ful knowledge of things which have not been told to thee. 


these I am in full possession. 
DE. What means this? 
parture? 


Nauck conj. τούτων ἐγὼ γὰρ πάντ) ἐπιστήμων ἔφυν. 


Of 


Why wouldest thou stay my de- 


339 ri δ εστι τοῦ µε 


Tid’ ἐφίστασαι [φ from π] βάσιν: L. Wunder writes ri & ἀντὶ τοῦ (‘why and 





ἐπιλανθάνει. Hence it appears that he 
takes πάντα for an acc. depending on 
ἐπιστήμην ἔχω ἃς-- ἐπίσταμαι. But πάντα 
in our verse is an adverb. This adverb 
is used by Sophocles, not only ‘to 
strengthen adjectives’ (Nauck on Anz. 
721), asin 6 wdvr’ ἄναλκις (Σ/. 301), but 
also with verbs and participles: as Ant. 
640 γνώμης πατρῴας wavr’ ὄπισθεν ἑστά- 
ναι: Ph. og πάνθ᾽ ἡγουμένην. The adver- 
bial use of πάντα with ἐπιστήμην exw is 
none the less correct because a gen., τού- 
τω», happens to be joined with ἐπιστήμην. 
In Ant. 721, φῦναι τὸν ἄνδρα wdvr’ ἐπι- 
στήµης πλέων, the adverb certainly goes 
with ἐπιστήμης mA\éwy: but that proves 
nothing against the phrase used here. 

sso τί 8’ flor; ΟΡ. Ο. 7. 11447! 
& ἔστι; πρὸς τί τοῦτο τοῦπος ἱστορεῖς; (n.). 
Here, as there, a mark of interrogation 
must follow ἔστι, since rls can stand for 
ὅστις only in an indirect question.—ro, 
causal gen.; so τίνος Ph. 327 (η.).---ἐφίσ- 
τασαί µε, makest me to halt, τήνδε 
βάσιν (acc. of respect), in this movement 
(towards the house). For the second 
acc., cp. PA. 1242 Τίς ἔσται μ’ οὑπικωλύ- 
σων τάδε; (n.): ἐδ. 1301 µέθες µε...χεῖρα. 
Schol. : Τίνος ἕνεκεν τὴν πορείαν καὶ τὴν 
εἴσοδον ἰστᾷς καὶ κωλύεις; 

The midd. ἐφίσταμαι does not elsewhere 
occur in a causal sense (except in the aor., 
as Xen. Cyr. 8. 2. 19 φρουροὺς ἐπεστησά- 
µη»). But the causal use of καθίσταµαι 
(Aesch. Zum. 706 Φρούρημα γῆς καθίστα- 
pat, Thuc. 2. 6 τά 7’ ἐν τῇ πόλει καθίσταντο) 
appears to warrant alike use of ἐφίσταμαι, 
where, as here, the context helps to ex- 
plain it. ΟΡ. also Plat. Zim. 63 ο γεώδη 
γένη ditordpevor, ‘separating.’ [But we 


For 


ίστασαι, ‘you bring {ο your own side,’ 
‘subjugate’: nor Plat. Rep. 565 C ἕνα 
τινὰ...δῆμος εἴωθε...προΐστασθαι ἑαυτοῦ: 
where there is a special reason for using 
the midd.] The midd. προσορωµένα in 
O. C. 244 is similarly unique, and has a 
like justification. 

A fact which confirms this view is that 
ἐφιστάναι, ἐφίστασθαι were regularly used 
with ref. to a halt. Xen. Az. 2. 4. 26 
ἐπορεύετο δὲ ἄλλοτε καὶ ἄλλοτε ἐφιστά- 
µενος. ὅσον δὲ χρόνον τὸ ἡγούμενον τοῦ 
στρατεύματος ἐπιστήσειε, τοσοῦτον ἦν 
ἀνάγκη χρόνον δὲ ὅλου τοῦ στρατεύματος 
γίγνεσθαι τὴν ἐπίστασιν. (For ἐπί- 
στασις, ‘a halt,’ ορ. Ant. 235 n.) Polyb. 
16. 34. 2 ἐπιστήσαντες...τὴν ὁρμήν. Diod. 
17. 112 τὴν ὁδὸν...ἐπιστήσας. Plut. Crm. 
I ἐπιστήσας...τὴν πορείαν. Arrian 5. 16. 
I ἐπέστησε τοὺς ἱππέας τοῦ πρόσω. 

Another explanation is: τοῦ µε ἐφίσ- 
τασαι, ‘why hast thou come close up to 
me, τήνδε βάσιν (cogn. acc.), with this 
(hurried) step?’ But: (1) instead of pe, 
we should then expect pot: which Madvig, 
indeed (Adv. 1. 227), proposed, though 
with the further (and needless) change of 
τοῦ to ἐφ οὗ. Cp. Ο. 7. 776 πρίν por 
τύχη | road’ ἐπέστη. The acc. µε is not 
adequately defended by fr. 155, ris γάρ ne 
µόχθος οὐκ ἐπεστάτει; where the acc. is 
like that which can follow ἐπιβαίνειν as = 
‘to assail’ (42. 138 σὲ δ ὅταν πληγὴ 
Διὸς... | ...ἐπιβῃ): ‘what trouble was not 
ever coming upon me? (2) τήνδε... 
βάσιν here refers more naturally to the 
movement in which Deianeira is stopped 
than to a movement which the ἄγγελος 
makes towards her. 
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AT. 


A 9 ¥ 8 8 32094 8 
σταθεῖσ ακουσον' και γαρ οὐδὲ TOV παρος 


349 


A rd 3 999 A A 
μῦθον µάτην ἤκουσας, οὐδὲ viv Soka. 


AH. 


A A 4. 
πότερον ἐκείνους δῆτα Sevp αὖθις πάλιν 


καλῶμεν, ἢ ᾽μοὶ ταῖσδέ tT ἐξειπεῖν θέλεις ; 


ΑΙ. 
ΔΗ. 
ΑΓ. 


Ν Α / > sQN ¥ 4 2: » 
σοὶ ταῖσδέ 7 οὐδὲν εἴργεται, τούτους ὃ éa. 
N Ν “A e / ΄ 
καὶ δὴ βεβᾶσι, xe λόγος σηµαινέτω. 
ε A σος» 904 ¥ > , 
avnp ὁδ οὐδὲν ὧν ἔλεξεν ἁρτίως 


345 


φωνεῖ δίκης ἐς ὀρθόν, ἀλλ᾽ H viv κακός, 


ἡ πρόσθεν οὐ δίκαιος a 


ελος παρήν. 


AH. τί φής; σαφῶς por φράζε πᾶν ὅσον voeis: 


a Δ Δ 3 ‘4 3 ld 9 4 
ἆ μὲν γὰρ ἐξείρηκας ἀγνοία p ἔχει. 
τούτου λέγοντος τἀνδρὸς εἰσήκουσ ἐγώ, 


AY. 


35ο 


πολλῶν παρόντων μαρτύρων, ὡς τῆς κόρης 
ταύτης ἕκατι κεῖνος Ῥύρυτόν & ἕλοι 

ό > ε 4 9 ΄ ¥ ΄ 
τήν ϐ) ὑψίπυργον Οἰχαλίαν, Ἔρως δέ vw 


µόνος θεῶν θέλξειεν αἰχμάσαι τάδε, 


84094. τὸν...μῦθον] τῶν...μµύθων V2: τῶν... μῦθον K. 
Hense_ οοπ]. 
346 dvhp Hermann: ἀνὴρ Mss. 


ἤ µοι MSS. 344 


εἵργεται] 
Nauck conj. χώ τι λῇ». 


340 f. οὐδὲ τὸν πάροφ...οὐδὲ νῦν. 
The double οὐδὲ here must not be con- 
fused with a double otre: this is not a 
“case of parataxis,—‘as my first story was 
worth hearing, so will this one be.” The 
first οὐδὲ = ‘ not even,’ and the second, 
‘no, nor...’: cp. O. C. 1402 τοιοῦτον olor 
οὐδὲ φωνῆσαί τινι | ἔξεσθ᾽ ἑταίρων, οὐδ᾽ 
ἀποστρέψαι πάλιν.---τὸν πάρος μῦθον: vv. 
18ο---ι990.---μάτην: not ψευδῶς, as the 
schol. explains (a sense which must refer 
to the speaker, not to the hearer), but 
simply, ‘in vain.’ His promise of good 
news proved true.—B8oxw, sc. µάτην σε 
ἀκούσεσθαι. 

8434 éxelvovs, Lichas and the cap- 
tives: who are moving away into the 
house, but have not yet disappeared. 
Their movement, which would begin at 
ν. 335, ends only at 345. As the space 
to be traversed by them would not be 

reat, we may suppose that Lichas, though 

e does not overhear the words of the 
ἄγγελος, has paused near the door of exit, 
in uncertainty, on seeing Deianeira stop, 
and is finally dismissed by a gesture of 
hers, after the words τούτονε 8’ %, (244). 
Here she forgets the dvev tov’ of ν. 
330.--ἡ ᾽μοὶ ταῖσδέ 1’ (the Chorus),—#.e. 


355 


343 4 ᾽μοὶ Groddeck: 
845 yw λόγος] 
847 gwvei] 


εἴργομαι. 


µόναις: an addition which the emphasis 
on the pronouns renders needless. 

844 col ταῖσδέ 1’ οὐδὲν εἴργεται : 
the verb is clearly passive: the midd. 
elpyouat occurs only as = ‘to keep oneself 
off’ from something (Ο. 7. 8gon.). And 
it is simpler to take οὐδὲν ας nom. than as 
adv. with an impers. verb. ool ταῖσδέ 
+ might be a dat. of interest: ‘for thee 
and these, nothing is excluded’: but it is 
truer (I think) to carry on ἐξειπεῖν. Thus 
the strict sense is:—‘for the purpose of 
telling to thee and these, nothing is 
excluded.’ The ordinary οὐδὲν εἴργει 
occurs at 1257. 

846 καὶ δὴ: Ο. C. 31 n.— xe λόγοε 
σηµαινέτω. Blaydes writes ὅ τι λέγει: 
σήµαινέ por: Nauck too (cr. n.) thinks 
the text corrupt, chiefly because σός is 
absent. But cp. Eur. A/ipp. 341 f. BA. 
τρίτη δ' ἐγὼ δύστηνος ws ἀπόλλυμαι. | TP. 
Ex τοι πέπληγµαι' wot προβήσεται λόγος; 
For the verb, cp. 598 σήµαιε. Apitz 
cites Plat. Gorg. 511 B ws ὁ λόγος σηµαίνει: 
but the sense there is different (‘as our 
argument indicates’). 

8474. δίκης és ὀρθόν, conformably with 
the straight rule of honesty: cp. O. 7. 
853 δικαίως ὀρθόν, truly right (for the 
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ME. Pause, and listen. 


My former story was worth thy 


hearing, and so will this one be, methinks. 


DE. Shall I call those others back ? 


before me and these maidens? 


Or wilt thou speak 


ME. To thee and these I can speak freely ; never mind the 


others. 


ΤΕ. Well, they are gone ;—so thy story can proceed. 

ΜΕ. Yonder man was not speaking the straightforward 
truth in aught that he has just told. He has given false tidings 
now, or else his former report was dishonest. 


DE. How sayest thou? 


Explain thy whole drift clearly ; 


thus far, thy words are riddles to me. 


ME. 


I heard this man declare, before many witnesses, that 


for this maiden’s sake Heracles overthrew Eurytus and the 
proud towers of Oechalia; Love, alone of the gods, wrought on 
him to do those deeds of arms,— 


Φώνεῖ L (the acute accent added by S): ορ. 326.-- δίκης] δίκπισ L. 


3650 dy- 


vola μ᾿ Herm.: ἄγνοιά μ᾿ L, with most Mss., and so Ald.: ἀγνοίᾳ μ' Triclinius. 


961 λέγοντος τἀνδρὸς] λέγοντόστ) ἀνδρὸσ L. 


with eve over οι. 


For the implied metaphor, 


353 Edpurov] edporoy L, 


Φορέουσι τῇ Σκυθικῇ ὁμοίην, γλῶσσαν δὲ 


prophecy). 
cp. Eur. Hec. 602 olde τό Υ αἰσχρὸν 
κανόνι τοῦ καλοῦ paddy: for els, fr. 555 
els ὀρθὸν ppovety (= καλῶς ppovetv): Thuc. 
6. 82 és τὸ ἀκριβὲς εἰπεῖν (so the MSS.: 
ws Kriiger). The gen. δίκης can be joined 
to ὀρθόν (though without art.), since the 
latter is felt as a subst.: cp. 42. 1144 ἐν 
κακό | χειμῶνο». 

ἡ νὺν...ἠ πρόσθεν...παρην: since νῦν 
can mean ‘just now,’ it is not necessary 
to supply πάρεστιν: but it is easy to do 
so: cp. Xen. 43. 3. 3. 2 éyw...xal Κύρῳ 
πιστὸς ἤἦν,...καὶ νῦν ὑμῖν εὔνους (εἰμί).--- 
κακός here=dmoros, as at 468 it is 
opposed to dwevdeiv.—ov δίκαιος is merely 
a synonym for κακός (cp. 457), ‘not 
honest’: cp. 411: Ant. 671 δίκαιον xd-ya- 
θὸν παραστάτην. The antithesis, which 
is only between νῦν and πρόσθε», is thus 
somewhat blurred. 

350 d μὲν γὰρ ἐξείρηκας, standing 
where it does, is most simply taken as an 
acc. of respect; though τούτων might be 
supplied.—éayvola: for the a, see on PA. 
129 ἀγνοία προσῇῃ. - 

352 ff. ύρων: cp. 188.—Hipurov 
ϐ) Zor τήν θ' ὑψίπ. Οἰχαλίαν: rs slew 
him, and fook the town. Just soin //. 11. 
328 ἑλέτην Slppov τε καὶ ἀνέρε (the men 
are slain). This is usu. called a case of 
‘zeugma’: but it is not really of the same 
kind as (e.2.) Her. 4. 106 ἐσθῆτά τε 


ἰδίην: where the verb properly suits the 
first clause only, and ἔχουσι would natur- 
ally have been added to the second clause. 
The poetical use of ἑλεῖν, in regard to 
contests, included the senses, (1) ‘to over- 
come,’ often connoting ‘to slay’; and (2) 
‘togain by overcoming.’ Cp. Pind. Ο. 1. 
88 ἔλεν δ᾽ Olvoudov βίαν, παρθένον τε 
σύνευνον (overcame the father in a race, 
and won the daughter). So we can say, 
‘they conquered their oppressors,’ and 
‘they conquered freedom.’ The difference 
is that we should not say, in one sentence, 
‘they conquered their oppressors, and 
freedom.’ Schneidewin compares Pind. 
N. το. 25 éxpdrnoe...orparov... | καὶ... 
στέφανον, Μοίσαισἰ τ᾿ ἔδωκ᾽ ἀρόσαι. But 
there is much probability in Heyne’s cor- 
rection of the MS. Μοίσαισί 7’ to Μοίσαισιν 
(with no comma after στέφανον). 

τὴν ὑψίπυργον: cp. 327η.--Οἰχαλίαν: 
for the anapaest, excused by the proper 
name, cp. 233. 

356 povos θεών: whereas Lichas had 
represented Zeus as πράκτωρ of all (251). 
---θέλξειεν, with irony; that gentle spell 
produced these exploits. Cp. 1142 Tobe 
Φίλτρφ.---αἰχμάσαι τάδε (cogn. acc.), to 
do these warlike deeds. The verb has 
here a general sense, as in Aesch. ers. 
756 ἔνδον αἰχμάζειν, to play the warrior 
at home: cp. 42. 97. In 0. 4. 324 
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ov τἀπὶ Λυδοῖς οὐδ Ἐὐπ᾿ Ὀμφάλῃ πόνων 
λατρεύματ', ovd 6 ῥιπτὸς Ἰφίτου µόρος: 
ὃν νῦν παρώσας οὗτος ἔμπαλιν λέγει. 

3 > e sf 3 3 ¥ 8 / 

ἀλλ vik οὐκ ἔπειθε τὸν φυτοσπόρον 


4 A A , e ¥ ed 
τὴν παῖδα δοῦναι, κρύφιον ws ἔχοι λέχος, 
9 4 


360 


ἔγκλημα μικρὸν αἰτίαν ϐ) ἑτοιμάσας 
ἐπιστρατεύει πατρίδα τὴν ταύτης, ἐν ᾖᾗ 
τὸν Ἐύρυτον rove εἶπε δεσπόζειν θρόνων, 
κτείνει T ἄνακτα πατέρα τῆσδε καὶ πόλιν 


ἔπερσε. 


\ A e ε α ο , 
καὶ νῦν, ws ὁρᾷς, nKer δόµους 


365 


366 οὖδ'τ: οὔτ) 1..--ὑπ' Ὀμφάλῃ Herwerden: ἐπ᾽ ΟὈμφάλµῃ most Mss. (a few have dz’). 


In L the ε of éx’ is in an erasure,—from v acc. tosome, from a acc. to others. 


Neither 


letter can now be clearly traced, but υ seems the more probable; though the erasure 
extends, to the left of ε, beyond the space which either υ or a would ordinarily fill. 


8366. These two vv. are bracketed by Wunder, whom Blaydes follows. 
though he does not bracket them, leans to the same view. 


Nauck, 
368 ὃν viv MSS.: 8 νῦν 


Erfurdt : ἃ νῦν Kochly.—Nauck thinks that after 358 there has been a loss of one or 


more verses, which referred to Heracles asking the hand of Tole. 
Blaydes (Addenda p. 289) conj. εἶθ᾽: Tournier, 6 6’. 


_ αἰχμὰς δ᾽ αἰχμάσσουσι means, ‘shall 
wield spears’: whence Ellendt under- 
stands here, ‘z/orguere hoc excidium.’ 

356f. ov rami Avdois. Here ἐπὶ 
Avéots =‘ in their country’ (248 ἐν Λυδοῖς) : 
cp. 1100 γῆς ἐπ᾽ ἐσχάτοις τόποις: Her. 5. 
77 ἐπὶ...τῇ χώρῃ.--"ὐπ' ᾿Ομφαλῃ: in 
subjection to her,—a common sense of 
ὑπό with dat. (as Thuc. 1. 32 ef ἐσόμεθα 
ὑπ) αὐτοῖς).. vm’ is an almost certain cor- 
rection of the Ms. ἐπ᾽ (see cr. n+), which 
τἀάπὶ may have generated. If ἐπ were 
retained, it could mean only ‘in the power 
of’: for, in reference to ome person, ἐπὶ 
could not possibly mean merely ‘ with.’ 
After ἐπὶ Λυδοῖς, however, the repetition 
of ἐπί in a different sense would here be 
awkward.—arévwv λατρεύματ’, service 
consisting in toils (defining gen.) : cp. 505 
ἄεθλ) dywrwv. (O. C. 105 μὀχθοι λα- 
τρεύων, ‘thrall {ο woes,’ is not parallel.) 
—6 ῥιπτὸς...µόρος: cp. Ant. 36 φόνον... 
δηµόλευστον. A sarcastic allusion to the 
vivid detail with which Lichas had told 
the story (270 ff.). 

Heracles had really killed Iphitus. 
The denial here refers only to the 
place which the murder held in the 
story told by Lichas. Heracles was in- 
stigated, not by the Lydian servitude 
which punished his crime, or by those 
affronts (262 ff.) which Lichas represented 
as having moved him to the crime, but, 


359 ἀλλ 
360 ἔχοι A, and 5ο Ald.: 


in reality, by the refusal of Eurytus to 
give him Iole. 

358 dv refers, not to µόρος, but back 
to”Epws (354), verses 356f. being paren- 
thetical ; just as in 997 ἣν refers to κρηπὶς 
in 992, and not to λώβαν in g96. The 
conjecture ὃ would enfeeble the passage. 
ὃν...παρώσας expresses that the divine 
agent, who should have been placed in 
the foreground of the story (cp. 862), has 
been thrust out of sight. ΟΡ. Eur. Andr. 
29 Ἁρμιόνην Ὑγαμεῖ, | τοὐμὸν παρώσας 
δεσπότης δοῦλον λέχος.--ἔμπαλιν λέγει, 
speaks in a contrary sense. Her. 1. 207 
ἔχω γνώμη»...τὰ ἔμπαλιν ἢ οὗτοι 1. ο. 
56 οὐδὲ πάλιν ἐρέει (‘ gainsay’). 

359 ἀλλ ἡνίκ: here ἀλλά merely 
serves to resume the story, after the pa- 
renthesis: cp. δέ in 252, 281. Others 
make it strictly adversative: ‘(It was not 
on account of his enslavement) ; rather it 
was when he could not persuade,’ etc.— 
οὐκ ἔπειθε: the tmperf. is regularly used 
with ref. to such failure (¢.g., Thuc. 3. 3 
éwecdn...0vK ἔπειθον : id. 4. 4 ws οὐκ ἔπει- 
θεν).---τὸν ᾠυτοσπόρον: not yet identified 
with Eurytus. That disclosure forms the 
climax, at 380. 

8604. κρύφιον ὧφ Exot Adxos: cp. 
Her. 4. 1 οὐκ ws γυναῖκά µιν ἔμελλε... 
ἕξειν, ἀλλ ὡς παλλακήν.--ἔγκλημα is 
properly the matter of the complaint : 
αἰτίαν, the imputation of blame for it. 
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not the toilsome servitude to Omphale in Lydia, nor the death 
to which Iphitus was hurled. But now the herald has thrust 
Love out of sight, and tells a different tale. 

Well, when he could not persuade her sire to give him the 
maiden for his paramour, he devised some petty complaint as 
a pretext, and made war upon her land,—that in which, as he 
said, this Eurytus bore sway,—and slew the prince her father, 
and sacked her city. And now, as thou seest, he comes sending 


ἔχη (made from ἔχει) L. 362—364 Wunder brackets vv. 362, 363: and so 
Blaydes. Hartung, followed by Nauck and others, brackets the words τὴν ταύτης 
... warépa. 868 µτὸν Evdpuroy ravi’ L, A, and most Mss.: τὸν Etpurov 
rovd’ B, K, N. The Ald. has τῶν Eéptrov τῶνδ'. Erfurdt, τῶν Βὐρύτου révd’. 
Hermann (third ed.) gave τῶν 6’ Εὐρύτου τήνδ εἶπε δεσπόσει» θρόνων, placing the 
verse after 368. 364 x«relve] Blaydes gives xrdvot.—mrarépa] In L a 
letter has been erased after πα.-- πόλιν] πάλιν L, with ο written over a by a late 
hand. 365 f. 
gous. 


δόµους | ws] Blaydes ἥκει ’s Sduous 
conj. πρὸς: 


For αἰτία in this sense, cp. Ο. 7. 656, AZ. 
28.—érousdoas: cp. Isae. or. 11 § 14 
ἀγῶνας παρασκευάζει» (‘to get up’ law- 
suits against one). 

362—364 ἐπιστρατεύει...ἄνακτα πα- 
τέρα. I keep the traditional text, only 
with τόνδ᾽ (B) instead of τώνδ᾽ (L) in 363: 
in the poet’s time either would have been 
written ΤΟΝΔ. If the text be sound, it 
means :—‘ he makes war upon her country, 
that in which (Lichas) said that this 
Eurytus was master of the throne.’ But 
there are three difficulties : 

(1) It was needless to say that the girl’s 
πατρίς was also the realm of Eurytus: cp. 
244f.: 283 ff.: 315. The excuse must be 
that the Messenger himself had not yet said 
so; he is wordy, and anxious, in his own 
fashion, to be lucid. The reading τόνδ’, 
it may be noted, suits this view of him. 
And τώνδ᾽ (θρόνων) would be very awk- 
ward. 

(2) Heracles is subject to ἐπιστρατεύει 
and κτείνει: but Lichas to εἶπε. (He- 
racles cannot be the subject to elwe: 
he needed not to tell his warriors that 
Eurytus vezgned there ; and, on the other 
hand, δεσπόζειν could not mean, ‘usurp- 
εα.) Such a change of subject is very 
harsh: still, it is not impossible ; and, as 
the narrative of Lichas has been the fore- 
most topic so far, εἶπε would at once sug- 
gest him. An example almost as bold 
occurs in Thuc. 2. 3: οἱ δὲ Ηλαταιῆς... 
λόγους δεξάµενοι ἡσύχαζἕο», ἄλλως τε καὶ 
ἐπειδῆ ἐς οὐδένα οὐδὲν ἐνεωτέριζο». 
πράσσοντες δέ πως ,ταῦτα κατενόησαν 
Κ.Τ.λ.: where the Plataeans are the sub- 


ἔπερσε] ο. πέρσειε.--καὶ νῦν] Brunck καί νιν.---ἥκει 


For ws, Brunck gave és: Schneidewin 


Hartung, ode.—For ws ὁρᾷς, nee δόµους | ws τούσδε πέµπων οὐκ 


ject of ἠσύχαξζον and κατενόησα», but the 
Thebans of ἐνεωτέριζον. 

(3) At v. 377 Deianeira asks, dp’ ἀνώ- 
νυµος | πέφυκεν; {.6., ‘is she of obscure 
birth ?’—-and then, for the first time, learns 
that the girl’s father is Zuzytus. So she . 
must have understood ἄνακτα in 364 to 
mean, not ‘the king,’ but some (minor) 
‘prince’ or ‘chief.’ Yet, even so, her 
question at v. 377 is strange. (At v. 342 
we saw that she ignored a hint given in 
v. 336: but on ¢Azs question—the girl’s 
birth—we should have expected her to be 
attentive.) 

The only course which removes all 
these three difficulties is Hartung’s,—who 
brackets the words τὴν ταύτης...πατέρα, 
so that three verses shrink into one,— 
ἐπιστρατεύει πατρίδα rode, καὶ πόλιν 
κ.τ.λ. This would certainly improve the 
passage. And it is conceivable that the 
interpolation should have been due to 
actors. 

Others read τών Evptrov rév8", render- 
ing: ‘in which (Lichas) said that Heracles 
(τόν δ᾽) holds’ [or ‘wishes to hold ’] the 
throne of Eurytus.’ But Heracles simply 
laid Oechalia waste ; there was no ques- 
tion of his reigning there. —Wecklein in- 
geniously reads τὸν ἐργάτην (for Edpurov) 
τώνδ᾽ : ‘where Heracles said (to his war- 
riors) that the author of these wrongs was 
king.’ 

For the change of tenses, cp. Ant. 
406 n. 

866. ἤκει, Heracles: he is not, in- 
deed, yet at Trachis (and the words 
δόµους ws τούσδε go with πέµπων); but, 
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ὡς τούσδε πέµπων οὐκ ἀφροντίστως, γύναι, 
39° 9 v4 Δ / 4 

ovo ὥστε δούλην ’ μηδὲ προσδόκα de: 

οὐδ' elds, εἴπερ ἐντεθέρμανται πόθφ. 

ἔδοξεν οὖν μοι πρὸς σὲ δηλώσαι τὸ ay, 


δέσποιν, ὃ τοῦδε τυγχάνω μαθὼν πάρα. 


37° 


καὶ ταῦτα πολλοὶ πρὸς μέσῃ Τραχινίων 


ἀγορά συνεξή 


κουον. ὡσαύτως ἐμοί, 


dor ἐξελέγχειν - εἰ δὲ μὴ λέγω φίλα, 
οὐχ noopat, τὸ Oo ὀρθὸν ἐξείρηχ' ὅμως. 


ΔΗ. οἶμοι Τάλαινα, ποῦ ToT εἰμὶ πράγματος ; : 


τιν εἰσδέδεγμαι πημονὴν ὑπόστεγον 
λαθραῖον; @ δύστηνος ° dp ἀνώνυμος 
πέφυκεν, ὥσπερ οὑπάγων διώµνυτο ; 


ΑΙ. 


n κάρτα λαμπρὰ καὶ κατ᾽ 
πατρὸς μὲν οὖσα γένεσιν Εὐρύτου ποτὲ 


* 6 ὄνομα καὶ φύσιν' 


380 


Wecklein writes ws συνάορον δόµους | és τούσδε πέμπει κοὐκ.--τούσδε] τοῦσδε L. 


367 μηδὲ] μὴ δὲ L. Erfurdt conj. µήτι: 


erasure after o: 
others. 
tum est’ 


368 ῥἑντεθέρμανται MSS. 


The gloss ἐκκέκανται is written above. 
372 ὡσαύτως] wo αὔτωσ L. 
ἐλέγχει». 


after his distant wanderings, he may be 
said to ‘ have arrived,’ since in his march 
from Oechalia he has already reached the 
point of Euboea nearest to his home (237). 
Heracles being the subject to ἕπερσε and 
to ἐντεθέρμανται (368), there would be an 
exceptional harshness in making Lichas 
the subject to ἥκει: nor would this suit 
the sense so well. 

δόµους ws τούσδε: see η. ΟΠ Ο. 7.1481 
ws τὰς ἀδελφὰς τάσδε τὰς ἐμὰς yépas. The 
case for reading és is stronger here than 
there. Yet I refrain from altering, since 
the house so easily suggests the house- 
hold. 

8368 ovd’ εἰκόςε: οὐδέ here= ‘nor,’ 
rather than, ‘ not even.’—évre0éppavrac. 
This compound is not found elsewhere, 
while ἐκθερμαίνω isfrequent. But ἔνθερμος 
was common, and is applied by Arist. 
to a ‘fervid’ temperament (Physiogn. 
2, Ῥ. 8064 26: διάνοιαν...ἔνθερμον: 3 
Ρ. δο8δα 37 εὐφυεῖς καὶ ἔνθερμοι). Here 

-, suggesting the inward, 4idden flame, 
seems better than the more prosaic ἐκ-. 
In fr. 430. 3 the corrupt εἶθ᾽ ἄλλεται is 


it was perhaps révde); and so most MSS. 
Subkoff says : 
: but the supposed dot is merely the smooth breathin 
often) a little too much to the right, so that it is over ν. 


Hartung μὴ σὺ.---τόδε L (with an 
τάδε B, with a few 
‘In L prius » puncto nota- 

on ε, placed (as 
Cp. on 463, 468.) 


ἐκτεθέρμανται is the conject. of Dindorf. 
878 dor’ ἐξελέγχειν] Tournier conj. οὓς ἔστ' 
374 τὸ 8 made from 768’ in 1, 


378 διώμνυτο;] In L the 


corrected by Valckenaer (after Ruhnken) 
to ἐνθάλπεται, but by Ellendt to ἐκθάλπε- 
rac: and the latter is confirmed by Bekker 
Anecd. p. 40. 20. 

8714. πρὸς μέσῃ ραχινίων ἀγορᾳ : 
µέσῃ here implies, ‘open,’ ‘ public,’ as in 
ἔδειξ”.. .€s µέσον (Ph. 60gn.): πρός, lit. 

‘close to’; the ἄγγελος had been one of 
those who stood in the outer part of the 
crowd, while inner circles were thronging 
round Lichas; he had thus been able to 
get away quickly (188---105). In 423 
the prep. is the vaguer év.—éyopq, not 
‘market-place,’ but ‘gathering’ (the place 
was a λειμώ», 188) ; a sense not rare even 
in Attic prose: cp. Xen. An. 5. 7. 3 συν- 
αγαγεῖν αὐτῶν ἀγοράν : Aeschin. or. 3 
§ 27 ἀγορὰν ᾿ ποιῆσαι τῶν φυλῶν. 

Join ὡσαύτως enol: cp. Her. 2. 67 ws 
δὲ αὔτως Τῃσι κυσὶ οἱ ἰχνευταὶ θάπτονται. 

374 te 5° ὀρθὸν : cp. the words of the 
messenger to Eurydice i in Ant. 1194 f. τί 
γάρ σε µαλθάσσοιμ’ ἂν ὧν ἐς ὕστερον | 
ψεῦσται Φανούμεθ’; ὀρθὸν ἀλήθει) ael. 

9761. ποῦ.. πράγματος; At, 102 ποῦ 
σοιτύχης ἔστηκεν ; 1b. 314 ἐν τῷ πράγµατο». 
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her to this house not in careless fashion, lady, nor like a slave ;— 
no, dream not of that,—it is not likely, if his heart is kindled 


with desire. 


I resolved, therefore, O Queen, to tell thee all that I had 


heard from yonder man. 


Many others were listening to it, as 


I was, in the public place where the Trachinians were assembled ; 


and they can convict him. 


If my words are unwelcome, I am 


grieved ; but nevertheless I have spoken out the truth. 


DE. Ah me unhappy! 


Iam! 


In what plight do I stand? 
secret bane have I received beneath my roof? 


What 
Hapless that 


Is she nameless, then, as her convoy sware ? 


ΜΕ. Nay, illustrious by name as by birth; she is the 
daughter of Eurytus, and was once 


mark of interrogation is due to an early corrector. 
7 καὶ τὰ MSS. and Ald. (7 καὶ ταλαμπρὰ L).—édvoua Frohlich: ὄμμα MSS. 


870 7 κάρτα Canter: 
The 


same emendation was made independently by Hartung and Wecklein (drs Soph. 
em. p. 50), who give it in their texts.—In L ἄγγ. stands before v. 380, and ν. 379 


is given to Deianéira (as in B and T), but the mark ¢ is prefixed to it. 
schol. on 379: Teves τὸ τοῦ ἀγγέλου πρόσωπό» pact. 


Deianeira. 


Cp. the 
The Aldine gives v. 379 to 


880 yy] Reiske conj. γὰρ. For μὲν οὖσα Wecklein conj. yeyoag, 


comparing O. 7. 1168 éyyerns γεγώς.---ένεσιν] In L the letter γ, which had been 


omitted, is written above. 


A late hand has written o over the final »: this v. /. γένεσις, 


Triclinian, appears in a few late Mss. (as B and T).—woré] Blaydes writes σπορὰ. 


--ὑπόστεγον with εἰσδέδεγμαι: cp. Ei. 
1386 βεβᾶσιν Apri δωµάτω» ὑπόστεγοι. 

8774 & δύστηνος, sc. ἐγώ: cp. 1143, 
1243. PA. 744 dbornvos, ὦ τάλας ἑγώ.--- 
dvevupos: ἄσημος καὶ δυσγενής (schol.). 
The reference to origin is brought out by 
πέφυκεν. | 

This question seems strange after the 
words κτείνει r° ἄνακτα canlee τῆσδε in 
364,—which Deianeira can hardly be sup- 
posed to have forgotten. (See n. on 362 ff.) 
If those words be genuine, we might per- 
haps regard the question here as merely 
continuing her own bitter thought,— 
not as really asking for information :— 
‘Wretched that Iam! Is this the name- 
less maiden of whom he spoke?’ (Cp. 
the bitter self-communing of O6cdipus, 
O. Τ. 822: ap’ ἔφυν κακός; | ap’ οὐχὶ was 
dvayvos;) It is not decisive against this 
view that the matter-of-fact ἄγγελος takes 
the question literally. 

διώµνντο (cp. 255n.): Lichas had 
merely declared that he knew nothing 
(314—319). 

879 ἡ κάρτα: these words begin the 
reply to a question in £7. 312, Aesch. 
Suppl. 452: they are the first words of a 
speaker also in 47. 1359, £/. 1279. 

The conject. ὄνομα for ὄμμα not only 
removes a difficulty, but is made almost 
certain by the question, dp ἀνώνυμος 


πέφνκεν ; The words were easily confused : 
thus in Ai. 447 ὄμμα has been made in 
L from ὄνομα. By ὄνομα, as dist. from 
φύσιν, is meant partly the nobleness of 
the name itself (akin to Iolaiis, etc.), partly 
her personal renown for beauty. On the 
other hand, κατ᾽ ὄμμα, ‘in regard to her 
appearance,’ is a phrase for which there is 
no real parallel : it cannot be justified by 
the use of ὄψις (2/. 24. 632) in that sense. 
In Az. 1004 δυσθέατο» Supa is not similar. 
--ϕφύσιν, birth, as 4i. 1301 φύσει μὲν ἦν | 
βασἰλεια (and 26. 1259). 

In some ancient texts this verse was 
given to Deianeira. Among recent edi- 
tors, Paley shares that view. But: (1) If 
Deianeira has already answered her own 
question, the Messenger’s speech opens 
weakly with v. 380. (2) It agrees best 
with the practice of Sophocles to suppose 
that ἦ κάρτα are a speaker’s first words. 
—Some, indeed, of the mss. (as B, K, T), 
which give v. 379 to Deianeira, have ἢ in- 
stead of ἦ, with the mark of interrogation 
after Φύσιν, and only a comma after 
διώµννυτο. Thus D. asks, ‘Is she obscure, 
or illustrious?’ But this is weak. 

880:. πατρὸς piv οὖσα κ.τ... The 
simplest account of the µέν is that Ιόλη 
δὲ καλουµένη ought to have followed, but, 
owing to the fact that her same is pri- 
marily in question, the second clause be- 
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Sy 9 A ra 9 A 9 4 
Ιόλη ᾿καλεῖτο, τῆς ἐκεῖνος οὐδαμὰ 
βλάστας ἐφώνει δῇθεν οὐδὲν ἱστορῶν. 


¥ 4 ΄ ε 4 “ \ 
ὅλοιντο µή τι πάντες οἱ Κακού, τὰ δὲ 


λαθραϊ᾽ ὃς ἀσκεῖ μὴ πρέπονθ’ αὐτῷ κακά. 


ΔΗ. τί χρὴ ποειν͵, “yuvaixes ; ὡς ἐγὼ λόγοις 386 
τοῖς νῦν παροῦσιν ἐκπεπληγμένη κυρῶ. 
XO. πεύθου μολοῦσα τάνδρός, ὡς Tay’ ἂν σαφῆ 
λέξειεν, εἶ νι. πρὸς βίαν κρίνειν θέλοις. 
AH. ἀλλ᾽ εἶμι' καὶ γὰρ οὐκ ἀπὸ γνώμης λέγει. 
AT. ἡμεῖς δὲ προσµένωμεν ; ; 7 τί χρὴ ποεῖν ; 390 
AH. μίμν», ὡς ὅδ᾽ ἀνὴρ οὐκ ἐμῶν un ἀγγέλων 


ἀλλ᾽ αὐτόκλητος ἐκ δόµων πορεύεται. 


381 


᾿καλεῖτο] καλεῖτο Μ55.---οὐδαμὰ Herm. : 
and Hense conj. ἐφώρα.--- οὐδὲν ἱστορῶν] Enger conj. οὐδ' ἀνιστορῶν. 


οὐδαμᾶι L. 382 ἐφώνει] Hertel 


988 L omits 


XO., as though this v. and the next belonged to the ἄγγελος.---μή τι] µή τοι T, K, 


Lc: prob. due to Triclinius. 
μάλιστα δὲ. 
words, ὅσοι.. 
read αὑτῷ. Nauck conj. ἐσθλφ. 


ea ee 


came "IoAy ᾿καλεῖτο. The ποτέ belongs 
in sense to ᾿καλεῖτο, not, to ovoa: the 
imperf. refers to her former condition in 
her own home: cp. 301 ήσαν. 

Ἰόλη : Ειόλα on the vase from Caere 
mentioned above (265 f. n.). Cp. Hes. fr. 
45 (ap. schol. on 266 above), τοὺς δὲ μεθ) 
ὁπλοτάτην réxero ξανθὴν Ἰόλειαν | Αν- 
τιόχη. Curtius (tym. § 509) accepts the 
connection with ἵον. Some mythologists 
regard Iolé as ‘the violet dawn,’ who is 
wedded to the rising sun (Hyllus) after 
his ο. (Heracles) has passed away 
in glory (Paley, /ntrod. to 7r., 
p- aed). The poet, at least, is innocent 
of such symbolism. --τῆςδ: 47n. 

382 βλάστας: the elue αν ο, 7. 
717, Ο. 6. ϱ71.---οὐδὲν ἱστορών, compared 
with the words of Lichas himself (317 
οὐδ᾽ ἀνιστόρουν paxpdv), seems better taken 
as = ‘ because he had not been inquiring’ 
(ὅτι οὐδὲν ο than, ‘because he did 
not know’ (cp. Ο. 7. 1484 f.). 

Many editors ‘place a comma after 
ἐφώνε.. This implies that δῆθεν could 
stand as the first word of a sentence ora 
clause. Now there are certainly instances 
in which the special point of the irony 
conveyed by 676 lies in words which 
follow it: yet, even then, δῆθεν is also 
retrospective. Aesch. P. V. 986 éxep- 


Nauck writes, with Frohlich, ὅλοιντο πάντες οἱ κᾶκοι, 

884 airy H. Stephanus and Canter: 
«κακούργους λόγους ἑαυτοῖς συντιθέασιν, suggest but do not prove that he 
385 To this verse L prefixes, not Ani, but 


αὐτῷ MSS. The schol.’s 


τόµησας δῆθεν ws wats’ ὄντα µε: here ws 
waid’ ὄντα is the point: but that is no 
reason why δήθεν should not refer to the 
whole sentence: ¢.¢., ‘thou hast mocked 
me, forsooth, as though I were a child,’ re- 
presents the sense no less well than, ‘thou 
hast mocked me as if, forsooth, I were a 
ee The same remark applies to Thuc. 

. 127 τοῦτο δὴ τὸ ἄγος οἱ Λακεδαιμόνιοι 
ἐκέλειον ἐλαύνειν δηθεν τοῖς θεοῖς πρῶτον 
τιμωροῦντες. Id. 4. 99 οὐδ' ad ἐσπένδοντο 
δῇθεν ὑπὲρ τῆς ἑκείνων. This last example 
would really show δῆθεν as the first word 
of a clause, z/ it were necessary to take it 
exclusively with ὑπὲρ τῆς éxelywy: ‘nor, 
again, were they (the Boeotians) going to 
make a truce about ground which, for- 
sooth, was Athenian.’ But the sense is 
rather: ‘nor, again, were they going to 
make a truce, forsooth, [z.¢e., as the Athe- 
nian proposal implied,] about ground 
which was Athenian.’ And so, here also, 
the irony of δήθεν affects the whole sen- 
tence, and not only the words οὐδὲν 
ἱστορῶν. 

8884. ὁλοιντο κ.τ.λ.: a forcible way 
of saying, ‘ Any kind of misdoing might 
be pardoned sooner than ay of the 
kind which we see here.’ 468 f-, col 
δ) ἐγὼ φράξζω κακὸν | πρὸς ee εἶναι κ.τ.λ. 

The comment is aimed at Lichas in the 
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called Iolé; she of whose parentage Lichas could say nothing, 
forsooth, because he had asked no questions. 
Cu. Accursed, above other evil-doers, be the man whom 


deeds of treachery dishonour! 


Dr. Ah, maidens, what am I to do? These latest tidings 


have bewildered me! 


CH. Go and inquire from Lichas ; perchance he will tell the 
truth, if thou constrain him to answer. 


Or what is thy pleasure? 


DE. Well, I will go; thy counsel is not amiss. 
Me. And I, shall I wait here ? 
DE. 


Remain ;—here he comes from the house of his own 


accord, without summons from me. 


merely a short line. 


and Ald.: see comment. 
Brunck, Campbell. 


to Deianeira; and so Turnebus. 


387 πεύθου Μ55.: πυθοῦ Nauck. 
µιν Μ5ς5.---θέλοις L, A, etc., and Ald.: θέλεις r. 


338 vw Brunck: 
389 ἀπὸ τ: dro L, A, etc., 


390 1, gives this ν. to the Chorus: so, too, Turnebus, 
Hermann first gave it to the Messenger. 
MSS., gives it, along with v. 389, to Deianeira. 


The Aldine, with most 
8614. L gives these two vv. 


The Aldine, with most MSSs., gives them to the 


Chorus.—é8’ avip Herm. (ὅδ' w ᾽νὴρ Erfurdt) : ἀνὴρ 68’ Brunck : 88’ ἀνῆρ Mss. 


first instance ; but its vague form seems 
purposed, so that the hearers may extend 
it, if they please, to Heracles. Deianeira 
herself is in doubt whether the dissimula- 
tion practised by Lichas was prompted 
by her lord (449) : Lichas explains that it 
was not so (479f.). The schol.’s para- 
phrase shows that he wished to punctuate 
thus: ὅλοιντο, µή τι πάντες, οἱ κακοί, etc.: 
‘perish, not all men, but the evil; and 
(especially) he,’ etc. 

τὰ St: for the place of the art., cp. 
g2n.: for δὲ ας-- ἀλλά, dnt. 85 n.— py 
(generic) πρέπονθ᾽ αὐτῷ: the treachery is 
aggravated by the fact of the high trust 
reposed in those from whom it proceeds. 
Ph. 1227 ἔπραξας Epyor ποῖον wr οὔ σοι 
πρέπο» ; 

886 ποεῖν: for the spelling, cp. PA. 
120 n., and 26. Ρ. 234. 

887f. πεύθου: Nauck writes πυθοῦ. 
But the change is as needless here as in 
Ο. T. 604. Where the sense is, ‘tzguire,’ 
the pres. is night: cp. O. C. 993 πότερα 
πυνθάνοι’ ἂν el | πατήρ σ᾿ 6 καΐνων : {δ. 
1155 ws μὴ εἰδότ) αὐτὸν μηδὲν ὧν σὺ πυν- 
θάνει. On the other hand in Ο. 7. 332 {. 
τί ταῦτ) | ἄλλως ἑλέγχεις; οὐ γὰρ ἂν πύθοιό 
µου, the aor. is required, as the sense is, 
‘learn.’ Cp. above, 66, 91; and below, 
458. 

σαφῆ-- ἀληθῆ: El. 1223 ἔκμαθ) εἰ 
capi λέγω.-- πρὸς βίαν, i.¢., with strin- 
gent questioning (such as the ἄγγελος him- 
self applies, 402 ff.). ‘The phrase is rare, 


except where physical force is meant; cp., 
however, Ο. C. 1185 οὐ γάρ σε, θάρσει, 
πρὸς βίαν παρασπάσει | γνώµης.---κρίνειν 
Ξάνακρίνειν : 195 η. 

389 οὐκ ἀπὸ γνώμης, not away from 
good judgment,—not otherwise than it 
prescribes: οὐκ ἄνευ συνέσεως (schol.). 
Cp. οὐκ ἀπὸ καιροῦ, οὐκ ἀπὸ τρόπου (η. on 
Ο. C. goo): Plat. Zheaet. Ρ. 179C οὐκ 
ἀπὸ σκοποῦ εἴρηκεν. Others understand, 
‘not contrary to my own judgment’ (τοῦτο 
κἀμοὶ ἀρέσκει, schol.). J/. 10. 324 cot δ' 
ἐγὼ οὐχ ἅλιος σκοπὸς ἔσσομαι, οὐδ' ἀπὸ 
δόξης (‘belying thy hope’): ἐδ. 1. δόι ἀπὸ 
θυμοῦ | μᾶλλον ἐμοὶ ἔσεαι. But here γνώ- 
µης seems better taken generally. Dis- 
tinguish the sense in Zum. 674 απὸ γνώ- 
µης pépev | ψ]φον (in accordance with 
one’s opinion). 

The accent in L here, ἄπο γνώμης, 
represents the theory that this prep. should 
be paroxytone when it means ‘at a dis- 
tance from,’ as in the phrases cited above, 
and in ἀπὸ τείχεος (//. 9. 353), ἀπὸ σεῖο 
(26. 437), etc. But this was merely a 
refinement due to comparatively late 
grammarians: see Ellendt, Lex. Soph. 
p- 79a: Matthiae Gr. § 572 η. δ. 

8061 οὐκ ἐμῶν tn’ ἀγγέλων: though 
it would be easy to supply κληθείς from 
αὐτόκλητος (Az. 289 ἄκλητος οὐδ' ὑπ) 
ἀγγέλων | κληθείς), it is needless to do so: 
cp. Eur. And. 561 οὐ yap μιᾶς σε Κληδό- 
vos προθυµίᾳ | µετῆλθον, ἀλλὰ µυρίων ὑπ 
ἀγγέλων. 
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δίδαξον, ὡς ἕρποντος, 


* 


4 4 ΄ / o (Ce ων 4 
τί χρή. γύναι, µολόντα pp Ἡρακλείι λέγειν ; 
ὡς ὁρᾷς, ἐμοῦ. 


ΔΗ. ὡς ἐκ ταχείας σὺν χρόνῳ βραδεῖ μολὼν 395 
ἄσσεις, πρὶν ἡμᾶς Ἀκάννεώσασθαι λόγους. 

ΛΙ. ἀλλ) et τι χρῄζεις ἱστορεῖν, πάρειμ ἐγώ. 

AH. ἡ καὶ τὸ πιστὸν τῆς ἀληθείας νεμεῖς ; 

ΛΙ. ἴστω péyas Ζεύς, ὧν y ἂν ἐξειδὼς κυρῶ. 

AH. τίς ἡ yur) Snr ἐστὶν ἦν ἠκεις ἄγων ; 400 

AI. EvBous: ὧν & ἔβλαστεν οὐκ ἔχω λέγειν. 

ΑΓ. οὗτος, βλέφ ὧδε. πρὸς tiv’ ἐννέπειν δοκεῖς ; 

ΛΙ. σὺ ὃ eis τί δή µε τοῦτ ἐρωτήσας Eyes ; 

ΑΓ. τόλµησον εἰπεῖν, εἰ φρονεῖς, ὃ σ᾿ ἱστορώ. 


808 Ἡρακλεῖ] L has εἲ in an erasure (from Τι 2). 
Wunder: εἰσορᾷς MSS.—Herwerden and Flense reject this v. 
396 κἀννεώσασθαι Herm.: καὶ νεώσασθαι MSS. : 


ΑΙἀ.---σὺν xpévy] συνχρόνωι L. 


ἀνανεώσασθαι Canter: κἀνανεώσασθαι Wunder (with synizesis of ew). 


8394 ws ὁρᾷς] Wakefield and 
395 ταχείας] τραχείας 


Blaydes οοπ]. 


κἀνακοινοῦσθαι, referring to the schol.; whose phrase, however, πρὶν ἡμῖν καινο- 


τέρους ἀνακοινώσασθαι λόγους, confirms the (amended) vulgate. 


897 and 899 


are given to the Messenger in L, but rightly to Lichas in A and other Mss., and 


in the Aldine. 


394 ws ὁρᾷς. I receive this slight 
and easy correction of εἰσορᾷς, holding 
that the latter does not admit of any 
sound defence. Various explanations of 
it have been attempted. (1) Seidler: 
εἰσορᾷς governs the gen. No one would 
now maintain this: the alleged instances 
are irrelevant (Ar. Ran. 815 παρίδῃ with 
a gen. adbsol.: Xen. MZ. 1. 1. 11 οὐδεὶς δὲ 
πώποτε Σωκράτους οὐδὲν ασεβὲς...οὔτε 
πράττοντος εἶδεν, etc., where the verb 
governs the acc., and the gen. is posses- 
sive). (2) Hermann: the constr. is, 
ώς (‘since’), ἕρποντος ἐμοῦ, εἶσορᾷς (τοῦ- 
το, ἕρποντά µε). But ws must go with 
the gen. absol. (3) Nauck: ὧς ἕρποντος 
ἐμοῦ, (οὕτως) εἰσορᾷς (ἐμὲ ἕρποντα). But 
(a) this implies a harsh asyndeton (δίδαξον 
----εἰσορᾷς) : and (6) the constr. is not justi- 
fied by 42.281 ws.wd’ ἐχόντων τῶνδ) ἐπί- 
στασθαί σε χρή (cp. Ant. 1179 n.). (4) 
Matthiae: there is a confusion between 
εἰσορῷς ὡς ἕρποντοςφ ἐμοῦ, and ws (since) 
εἰσορᾷς ἕρποντα ἐμέ. (5) Dindorf: εἶσο- 
ρᾷῷς is parenthetic. This is the best plea: 
but it does not suit the idiom of tragedy. 
The parenthetic ὁρᾷς (interrogative) does 
not support it. 

As regards ὡς ὁρᾷς, Blaydes well points 
out that a double #s occurs elsewhere: 
1241 Tax’, ws ἔοικας, ὡς »οσεῖς φράσεις : 


898 νεμεῖ Nauck (schol. on 399, διηγήσοµαι): véuers MSS. 


Ant. 735 ὁρᾷς 743’ ws εἴρηκας ws ἄγαν» νέος; 
El. 1341 ἤγγειλας, ws ἔοικεν, ws τεθνηκότα: 
and cp. the double ὥστε in Az. 729. 

395 f. ἐκ ταχείας: cp. 727, and η. 
on Ant. ο ον χρόνφ...βραδεῖ: Ο. 6. 
1602 ταχεῖ...σὺν χρόνῳ (η.).---πρὶν ἡμᾶς 
κἀννεώσ όγου». The compound 
verb is confirmed, as against the καὶ vew- 
σασθαιοί the MSS. (cr. n.), by the schol.’s 
paraphrase, ἀνακαινίσασθαι [this schol. 
has no lemma]; and more esp. by Eus- 
tath., p. 811, 20 (on νειοῖο βαθείης, {/. 10. 
353), veav, od χρῆσις wap’ Ἡσιόδῳ ἐν τῷ, 
θέρεος δὲ νεωμένη οὐκ ἁπατήσει (Op. 462), 
ἐξ οὗ καὶ παρὰ Σοφοκλεῖ ἀνανεώσασθαι 
λόγους, τὸ ἀνακινῆσαι. Ontheother hand, 
the MS. καί is clearly sound: πρὶν καί here 
=‘ before even’; see on Ant. 280. For 
the apocopé of the prep. in κἀννεώσασθαι, 
see on 335 ἀμμείνασ᾽. The synizesis of 
ew, assumed by those who write xavavew- 
σασθαι, would be very harsh. I doubt 
whether Eustathius was right in his theory 
—suggested by vediv—that ἀνανεοῦσθαι 
λόγους was a metaphor from ploughing. 
Had it been so, it ought to have implied, 
‘going again over o/d ground,’ like ἆνα- 
πολεῖν ἔπη (PA. 1238 n.). Here the sense 
is simply, ‘to renew converse.’ Cp. 
Polyb. 5. 36 det τὸν λόγο» ἀνενεοῦτο. 

398 ἡ καὶ: 246.--τὸ πιστὸν τῆς ἆλη- 
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Enter LICHAS. 


Li. Lady, what message shall I bear to Heracles? Give 
me thy commands, for, as thou seest, I am going. 

DE. How hastily thou art rushing away, when thy visit had 
been so long delayed,—before we have had time for further talk. 

Li. Nay, if there be aught that thou would’st ask, I am at 
thy service. 

De. Wilt thou indeed give me the honest truth? 

Li. Yes, be great Zeus my witness,—in anything that I 
know. 

DE. Who is the woman, then, whom thou hast brought? 

Li. She is Euboean; but of what birth, I cannot say. 

ME. Sirrah, look at me:—to whom art thou speaking, 
think’st thou? 

Li. And thou—what dost thou mean by such a question? 

ME. Deign to answer me, if thou comprehendest. 


401—404 Nauck arranges the four verses thus :—AI. 403 (with épwrjoac’), AH. 404, 
ΛΙ. 401, ΑΓ. 402. Reiske thus :—AH. 404 (next after 400): AI. 401, 403: AH. 402. 
402—483 Throughout this passage L either omits to indicate the persons, or 
gives them wrongly. (1) The following vv. have no note of the person, but only a 
short line, prefixed to them:—400, 401, 404, 405, 410, 412, 415, 416, 419, 423, 427. 
(2) The following vv. are wrongly assigned. To Desanetra (instead of the Messen- 

er) :—402, 408 f. (as far as σὴν], 413. 417 Γ., 423 f., 431—433- To the Messenger 
Finstead of Lichas) :— 403, 409 (from δίκαια). 414, 418 (from nul), 425 f.—In the 
Aldine text of vv. 402—433 the lines which belong to Lichas are rightly given to him: 
but Deianeira is substituted for the Messenger all through the dialogue. 403 épw- 
τήσας] L has épwricac’ έχεισ: which has generally been reported as ἐρωτήσασ᾽ exerts 
(the Aldine reading, first corrected by Tyrwhitt). The latter may be what the scribe 
meant, since the preceding verse (402) is in L wrongly given to Deianeira. But he 


might also have written just thus in copying ἐρωτήσασ ἔχεισ. 


What is taken for an 


ο ος after σ might equally well be the breathing on ε, placed, as often, a little 


to the left. 404 ὅ o’] bc L. 


θείας, the faithfulness of the truth, = 
the honest truth.—vepets, as in νέμειν 
μοῖρά» tun, because she claims a true 
account as due to her: 436 f. mi...éxxdé- 
Wps λόγον. Cp. the pass. in Her. 9. 7 
τὸ μὲν dx ἡμέων οὕτω ἀκίβδηλον véuerat 
ἐπὶ τοὺς Ἕλληνας: so honestly do we dis- 
charge our duty towards the Greeks. 

Even without the hint in the schol. 
(cr. n.), it would have been clear that 
νεμεῖς must be read here. γέμεις has been 
explained as follows :—(1) Wunder: ‘Do 
you give the pledge of veracity?’—z.e., 
‘Are you prepared to swear that you will 
speak the truth?’ (2) Linwood, ‘colis, 
observas’: i.¢., ‘Do you respect fidelity 
to the truth?’ (3) Campbell takes vépecs 
as ‘possess,’ ‘wield,’ ‘use’; rendering, 
‘And dost thou maintain the faithful 
spirit of truth ?’ 


1. 5. V. 


401-404 Asto Nauck’s change in 
the order of these verses (cr. n.), it is 
enough to observe that (1) Lichas could 
not reply to the question of his déo7owa 
with such a rebuff as ov 8’ εἰς τί δή µε 
κ.τ.λ. (2) It is out of accord with 
Deianeira’s courteous dignity that she 
should address Lichas with such words 
as τόλµησον εἰπεῖν, el φρονεῖς κ.τ.λ. 

402 οὗτος, βλέφ ὧδε: the ἄγγελος 
roughly bespeaks attention for his own 
question; ὧδε-- δεῦρο (0.7. 7 n.). Cp. 
Ο. T. 1121 οὗτος σύ, πρέσβυ, δεῦρό poe 
Φώνει βλέπων: At. 1047 οὗτος, σὲ φωνῶ. 

408 σὺ δ᾽: a reproof of the meddling 
stranger. Cp. Isae. or. 8 8 24 σὺ δὲ τίς 
el; col δὲ rl προσήκει θάπτειν; οὐ γιγνώσκω 
σε, 
404 τόλµησον, an ironical rejoinder : 
‘bring yourself to do it,’—‘have the 
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ΔΙ. πρὸς τὴν κρατοῦσαν Δῄάνειραν, Οὐνέως 405 
κόρην, δάµαρτά ϐ) Ἡρακλέους, el μὴ κυρῶ 
λεύσσων μάταια, δεσπότιν τε τὴν ἐμήν. 

ΑΓ. tour avr ἐχρηζον, τοῦτό σου μαθεῖν. λέγεις 
δέσποιναν εἶναι τήνδε ony ; Al. δίκαια yap. 

AT. τί δῆτα; ποίαν ἀξιοῖς δοῦναι δίκην, 410 
Vv εὑρεθῇ ς ἐς τήνδε μὴ δίκαιος wv; ; 

ΛΙ. πῶς μὴ ίκαιος ; τί ποτε ποικίλας ἔχεις; 

AT. οὐδέν' σὺ μέντοι κάρτα τοῦτο ὁνρῶν κυρεῖς. 

ΛΙ. ἄπειμι ' μῶρος δ 7 πάλαι κλύων σέθεν. 

ΑΓ. οὔ, πρίν y ἂν εἴπῃς t ἱστορούμενος βραχύ. 415 

Al. λέγ, εἶ τι χρήζεις᾽ καὶ γὰρ οὐ σιγηλὸς el. 

ΑΓ. 


τὴν αἰχμάλωτον, ἣν ἔπεμψας ἐς δόµους, 

κάτοισθα δήπου ; ; Al. φημί : πρὸς τί ὃ ἱστορεῖς ; 
οὔκουν σὺ ταύτην, ἣν ὑπ ἀγνοίας ὁρᾷς, 
Ἴόλην ἔφασκες Εὐρύτου σπορὰν ἄγειν ; 
ποίοις ἐν ἀνθρώποισι ; τίς πόθεν μολὼν 

gol µαρτυρήσει ταῦτ ἐμοῦ κλύειν Ἀπάρα ; 
πολλοῖσιν ἁστῶν' ἐν µέσῃ Τραχινίων 
ἀγορῷ πολύς σου ταῦτά γ εἰσήκουσ᾽ ὄχλος. 
406 f. δάµαρτά ϐ)...δεσπότιν τε] For θ).. «δὲ.---λεύσσω»ν] λεύσω»ρ 
L, with σ written above. 408 αὔτ] air’ L, as in Ant. 462; meant in both cases, 
probably, for αὐτὸ (cp. Ant. 408 det’ for δεινά). 412 ποικίλας] In 1, the first hand 
wrote ποικίλασ έχεισ: S has added ’ not after, but just over, the first o, assuming, 
doubtless, that vv. 410 f. belonged to Dezanetra, though in L no note of the person 
is prefixed to v. 410 (see on 402—433). Ἠποικίλλασ᾽ Aldine (cp. n. on 402—433, 
ad fin.). Tyrwhitt first gave ποικίλα». 414 7 Elmsley and Dindorf: ἦν Mss. 
418 κάτοισθα Shwrov ; ΛΙ. φημί] The conject. κάτοισθα Sir’ ;—od φημι seems to have 


been due to Turnebus: Brunck rejected it in his first ed. (1786, 4to, vol. I. p. 234), 
concluding thus, ‘ Nulla igitur caussa est cur Parisini editoris conjectura probetur, 


AY. 


420 


ΛΙ. 


ΑΓ. 


Τε, Blaydes writes δ᾽.. 


goodness to do it.’ (Not, ‘dare. ) Cp. 
O.C. 184, PA. 82, 481.—el φρονεῖς, ‘if thou 
comprehendest ’ ‘(the question). Not, ‘if 
thou art sane’—which would be too strong 


speakers (ἀντιλαβή) gives vivacity: cp. 
418, 876. 
411 δίκαιος: cp. 348. 


here.—toropw with double acc., like 
ἐρωτῶ: Eur. PA. 621 ri μ’ ἱστορεῖς τόδε; 

406 4. If δάµαρτα were not followed 
by δεσπότιν, the change of θ᾽ to 8’ made 
by Blaydes would be probable: cp. 0.6. 
1217n. But, where ¢hree relationships of 
the same persons are mentioned, there is 
no reason for preferring δέ...δέ to τε...τε. 
— av advan (adv., cp. O. 7. 883 n.), 
saffering’ a delusion of the eyes. Cp. 
863: Hor. C. 3. 27. 39 (an me) Ludit 
imago | Vana? 

409 δίκαια: for the plur., cp. 64.— 
The division of the verse between two 


412 ποικίλας (1): cp. 1121: for ποικί- 
λος with ref. to subtlety, see on O. 7. 130 
ἡ ποικιλῳδὸς Σφίγξ. 

416 £. ἱστορούμενος-- ἐρωτώμενος, a 
comparatively rare use of this passive; so 
Her. 1. 24 κληθέντας ἱστορέεσθαι a τι λέ- 
γοιεν.--οὐ σιγηλὸς ef: as Creon calls the 
Φύλαξ a λάλημα, Ant. 320. Possibly an 
echo of Eur. Suppl. 567 λέγ, ef τι βούλει" 

καὶ γὰρ οὐ σιγηλὸς ef: where the phrase 
alludes to the rhetoric of the herald 
Copreus. 

418 κάτοισθα: ἑε. thou knowest 
whom I mean: 0.7. 1048 Sorts κάτοιδε 
τὸν Bornp’ ὃν ἐννέπε. The conject., 
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LI. 


To the royal Deianeira, unless mine eyes deceive me,— 


daughter of Oeneus, wife of Heracles, and my queen. 
ME. The very word that I wished to hear from thee :—thou 


sayest that she is thy queén? 
LI. 


Yes, as in duty bound. 


ME. Well, then, what art thou prepared to suffer, if found 


guilty of failing in that duty ? 
LI. 
ME. 
LI. 


Failing in duty? What dark saying is this? 
’Tis none; the darkest words are thine own. 
I will go,—I was foolish to hear thee so long. 


ME. No, not till thou hast answered a brief question. 


LI. 


Ask what thou wilt; thou art not taciturn. 


ME. That captive, whom thou hast brought home—thou 


knowest whom I mean? 
LI. 


Yes; but why dost thou ask? 


ME. Well, saidst thou not that thy prisoner—she, on whom 
thy gaze now turns so vacantly—was lole, daughter of Eurytus ? 


LI. 


Said it to whom? Who and where is the man that 


will be thy witness to hearing this from me? 
ΜΕ. To many of our own folk thou saidst it: in the public 
gathering of Trachinians, a great crowd heard thus much from 


thee. 


κάτοισθα dir’; of φημι. But he afterwards adopted it; and it is now commonly ascribed 


to him. 


421 solos ἐν] ποίοισιν K, and so Blaydes reads. 
423 Ἠπολλοῖσυ] Wakefield conj. πολλοῖς ἐν. 


MSS. 


419 jv bn’ ἀγνοίας ὁρᾷς Μ55.: in 1, α letter has been erased after ἀγνοίασ. 


422 πάρα Bothe: παρών 
424 raird γ᾿ 


εἰσήκουσ᾽ A: ταῦτ) εἰσήκουσ) L: for the loss of ye, cp. 491, «34. 648, 1241. 


κάτοισθα δητ,- οὔ gnul, assumed that 
κάτοισθα-ξ- γιγνώσκεις (‘ knowest who she 
is’). 
419 ijv in’ ἀγνοίας ὁρᾷς. If these 
words are sound, they mean, ‘on whom 
you look with (affected) ignorance.’ There 
is little force in the objection that Iolé is 
not actually present: the Messenger is 
calling up the recent scene (314—319), 
which is so fresh in their minds. The 
real question is,—could tn’ dyvolas be 
thus used,—as =‘ wth’ (not ‘ from’) 
‘ignorance’? Elsewhere ὑπό denotes 
some external accompaniment of action, 
as (1) sovend, ὑπὸ συρίγγω»: or silence, bm’ 
εὐφήμου Bons (Σ/. 630): (2) ght, ὑπὸ 
λαμπάδω»ν: (3) a pressure from without, 
as ὑπὸ µαστίγων. There is perhaps no 
instance in which it refers distinctly to 
the mental or moral circumstances (as 
distinct from motives) of the agent. In 
Eur. /ipp. 1299 ὑπ᾿ εὐκλείας θάνῃ means, 
‘amid men’s praises’: even in Hec. 351, 
ἐθρέφθην ἐλπίδων καλῶρ ὕπο, Polyxena 


alludes not merely to the hopes in her 
own breast, but to the fair auguries of 
those who watched her youth. Possibly 
the use of ὑπ᾿ dyvolas in this verse may 
have been felt to convey a certain irony 
which excused it; as if it implied, ‘ with 
a look of ignorance assumed for the occa- 
sion,’—the deceiver’s outward equipment 
for his part. 

On the whole, I do not feel sure that 
there is a corruption. If there is, it prob- 
ably lies deep. Some conjectures are 
noticed in the Appendix. 

421 f. τίς πόθεν podav: Od. 1.170 τίς 
πόθεν els ἀνδρῶ»; Eur. £7. 779 τίνες | πὀ- 
θεν wopevecO ;—wapa is much better here 
than παρών», a corruption which may have 
been induced by µολὼν above. In 431, 
on the other hand, the emphasis of παρὼν 
is fitting. 

423 4. πολλοῖσιν dorev answers 
ποίοις ἐν ἀνθρώποισι; The conject. πολ- 
λοῖς ἐν ἁστῶν is admissible (O. 7. 178 n.), 
but unnecessary.—dyop@: 372 n.—ravrd 
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ναί" 
κλύειν y ἔφασκον. 


ΛΙ. 


9 ν ᾿ , 
ταντο ὃ ονχυ γιγγνετΤαυ 


425 


δόκησιν εἰπεῖν κἀξακριβῶσαι λόγον. 


AY. 


, / 9 2 7 , 
ποιαν δόκησιν; ουκ επῶώμοτος λέγων 


4 >, » ε A η » 
δάμαρτ᾽ ἔφασκες Ἡρακλεῖ ταύτην aye ; 


ΛΙ. 


ΑΓ. 


ἐγὼ δάµαρτα; πρὸς θεῶν, φράσον, φίλη 
δέσποινα, τόνδε τίς ποτ ἐστὶν 6 ξένος. 
ὃς σοῦ παρὼν ὔκουσεν ὡς ταύτης πόθῳ 


430 


πόλις δαµείη πᾶσα, Kovy ἡ Λυδία 


ΛΙ. 


4 3 3 3 ε ο) . ΄ 
πέρσειεν αὐτήν, GAN ὁ τῇσδ ἔρως Haves. 
ἄνθρωπος, ὦ δέσποιν, ἀποστήτω" τὸ γὰρ 
νοσοῦντι ληρειν ἀνδρὸς οὐχὶ σώφρονος. 


435 


AH. µή, πρός σε τοῦ κατ ἄκρον Oiratoy νάπος 
Διὸς καταστράπτοντος, ἐκκλέψῃς λόγον. 
οὗ γὰρ γυναικὶ τοὺς λόγους ἐρεῖς κακῇ, 
οὐδ τις οὐ κάτοιδε τἀνθρώπων, ὅτι 


ιά 4 > ON Α 9 ~ μα. 
χαίρειν πέφυκεν οὐχὶ τοις αυτοίς ἀεί. 


4265 
deletes val. 
ἡ A, etc.: κοὐχὶ L. 


val. κλύειν Υ) L, with most MSS.: 


440 


val, κλύειν 5° B: val. κλύειν K. Dindorf 
431 80 σοῦ L: ὅς σου τ.---ἤκουσεν] ἤκοσεν L. 
498 φανεί] Musgrave conj. σφαλείς: Wecklein and 


482 xovx 





y’: Iolé’s name and birth: ye hints that 
more is in reserve. 

425 If the ms. val be genuine here, 
it stands, of course, extra metrum, as in 
Eur. 7.7. 742 val. | πεσω ode κ.Τ.λ. 
There, too, it has good Ms. authority, but 
is omitted by Dindorf. Here, perhaps, 
it might indicate a moment of embarrass- 
ment on the part of the herald, who now 
sees that he is detected. The ye after 
κλύειν makes val unnecessary, but proves 
nothing against it. 

ταὐτὸ: other places where tragic metre 
proves this form are Ο. 7. 734; fr. 771 οὐ 
ydp τι βουλῆς Τταὐτὸ καὶ δρόµου Τέλος: 
Eur. Med. 564 és ταὐτὸ θείη». But metre 
proves ravréy in five places of Soph. 
(0.7. 325: O.C. 612, 1419: PA. 546, 
1256), as in Aesch. Zum. 625, Eur. Or. 
1280, etc. Aristophanes uses both forms 
(ub. 663 ταὐτό, £7. 319 ταὐτό», etc.). 

426 The antithesis is between the 
whole phrases, δόκησιν being the im- 
portant word in the first, and ἐξακριβώσαι 
in the second. éfaxp. λόγον means here, 
‘to render a statement frecise,’ by bring- 
ing definite evidence in support of it. 

427 Ἠποίαν δόκησιν; This idiom, so 


common in colloquial Attic (Ar. Ack. 
61 f., etc.), is alien from tragedy; but 
Schneidewin and others quote Eur. 
Helen. 566 EA. & χρόνιο ἐλθὼν σῆς 
δάµαρτος és xépas. | ME. ποίας δάµαρτος; 
(Show? ‘‘zzfe’’?’). 

429f. ἐγὼ δάµαρτα; Another col- 
loquialism: cp. Ar. Lys. 529 f. ἐπανορ- 
θώσαιμεν ἂν ὑμᾶς. | --ὑμεῖς ἡμᾶς; δεινόν 
ye λέγει; kod τλητὸν ἔμοιγε.- -τόνδε τίς 
Κ.Τ.λ.: Ph. 444 τοῦτον οἶσθ᾽ εἰ ζῶν κυρεῖ; 

431 The emphatic σοῦ seems better 
here than σον. It may be noted that, 
instead of ἤκουσεν, we should usu. have 
ἤκουσα: see on Ο. 6. 6. Shilleto (ap. 
Pretor here) was disposed, on this ground, 
to think that vv. 431—433 should be 
given to Deianeira: but they are not in 
her spirit. 

48434. ἡ Avdla (sc. γυνή)Ξἡ Λυδή 
(7ο), Omphalé. The adj. Λύδιος (fre- 
quent in poetry) is used by Soph. in fr. 
728 Λυδία λίθο. And as in fr. 49 he has 
Λυδῆς (for Λυδίας) xepxldos, so here he 
admits the converse licence. Bothe and 
others take ἡ Λυδία as ‘ Lydia,’—a bold 
equiv. for rdpl Λυδοῖς λατρεύματα (356). 
This is tenable, but seems less natural. — 
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Li. Ay—said they heard; but ’tis one thing to report a 
fancy, and another to make the story good. 

ΜΕ. A fancy! Didst thou not say on thine oath that thou 
wast bringing her as a bride for Heracles? 

Li. I? bringing a bride?—In the name of the gods, dear 
mistress, tell me who this stranger may be? 

ΜΕ. One who heard from thine own lips that the conquest 
of the whole city was due to love for this girl: the Lydian 
woman was not its destroyer, but the passion which this maid 
had kindled. ; 

Li. Lady, let this fellow withdraw: to prate with the brain- 
sick befits not a sane man. 

Dre. Nay, I implore thee by Zeus whose lightnings go forth 
over the high glens of Oeta, do not cheat me of the truth! For 
she to whom thou wilt speak is not ungenerous, nor hath she 
yet to learn that the human heart is inconstant to its joys. 


Frohlich, μόνος. 434 ἄνθρωπος Brunck: ἄνθρωπος MSS. 4365 νοσοῦντι 
ληρεῖν MSS.: H. Stephanus conj. νοσοῦν τι ληρεῖν (‘to talk crazy nonsense’): 
Heath, νοσοῦντα Anpetv: Heimsoeth, νοσοῦντ) ἐλέγχειν (ἐνεγκεῖν Hense): Nauck, 
νοσοῦντι wrposéxev. Blaydes writes ληρεῖν νοσοῦντος. 436 µπρόύς ce Hermann: 
πρὸσ σὲ L, with most Mss.: πρὸς σὺ A and Ald.—vdzos] Blaydes writes πάγον. 


440 πέφυκεν MSS.: πεφύκασ) Nauck.—rois αὐτοῖς] made from τοι αὐτοῖσ in L. 


ὁ τῆσδ᾽ Ypws davels, the love for her, 
as it was manifested,—qavels implying 
that this manifestation was sudden and 
violent,—like a fire blazing forth: cp. 
Aesch. Pers. 353 ἦρξεν µέν, ὦ δέσποινα, 


τοῦ παντὸς κακοῦ | φαν εἰς ἁλάστωρ 7 κα- 


κὸς δαίµω» ποθέν.----Εοτ this third clause, | 


reiterating the sense of the first (ώς ταύ- 
της πόθῳ κ.τ.λ.), see on Ant. 465—468. 

484 4. ἀποστήτω: cp. El. 912 τῇσδ᾽ 
ἀποστῆναι στέγης: Thuc. 7. 28 ἀποστῇ- 
ναι ἐκ Σικελία. Here α prose-writer 
would have said rather µεταστήτω.--νο- 
σοῦντι ληρεῖν: the dat. is bold, but does 
not warrant suspicion; it follows the 
analogy, partly of διαλέγεσθαί ren, but 
more especially of φιλονεικεῖν rive (Plat. 
Legg. 731 A), στασιάζειν τινί (id. Rep. 
556 E): the notion is, ‘to hold a silly 
controversy with a madman.’ Cp. the 
schol., οὐ γὰρ Φιλονεικήσω πρὸς αὐτόν. 
(For other examples of bold datives, cp. 
Ant. 1232 η.) 

436 f. πρός σε τοῦ... Διός: O.C. 
250 η.--νάπος: the ὕψιστος πάγος of 
Oeta (1191), as conceived in this play, is 
well-wooded (1195 f.). It was sacred to 
Zeus (200n.). In an oracle of the Clarian 
Apollo, af. Euseb. Praep. Ev. 5. 214, it 
symbolises the blest place which is reached 
by the rugged path of virtue: ἔστιν ἐν 


Τρηχῖνος aly κῆπος Ἡρακλήϊος, | πάντ’ 
ἔχων θάλλοντα, πᾶσι δρεπόµενος πανη- 
µαδύν», | οὐδ' ὀλιζοῦται, βέβριθε δ᾽ ὑδάτεσιν 
διηνεκές.--καταστράπτοντος: cp. PA. 729 
θείῳ πυρὶ παµφαής, Olras ὑπὲρ ὄχθω» (n.). 

ἐκκλέψῃς λόγον, ‘steal the story away,’ 
Τ.έ., ‘keep back from me that which 
ought to be told.’ Cp. Plat. Rep. 449 C 
δοκεῖς...εἶδος ὅλον οὐ τὸ ἐλάχιστον ἐκ- 
κλέπτειν τοῦ λόγου, ἵνα μὴ διέλθῃς: Syou 
seem to be cheating us out of a whole 
chapter which is a very important part of 
the story’ (Jowett).—Not, ‘fads¢/y your 
story.’—Distinguish the use of ἐκκλέπτειν 
as = ἐξαπατᾶν in PA. 55. 

438 ff. Deianeira argues:—(1) 438 
—448: he need not fear that she will 
feel rancour against Heracles or Iole: 
(2) 449—454: falsehood would be dis- 
graceful for him,—and, if his motive were 
kind, useless: (3) 455 f.: detection would 
be certain: (4) 457 ff.: he need not be 
afraid of paining her. (5) In vv. 461— 
467 she returns to the first topic. 

κακῇ, here opp. to χρηστῃῇ: one who 
is capable of rancour. (Not, ‘ cowardly.’) 
---τάνθρώπων: human nature generally; 
not τἀνδρῶν: the latter would be at once 
less delicate and less pathetic. —mépuxev: 
Nauck’s wedixac’ is neither better nor 
worse than the vulgate. If πεφύκασ had 
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Ἔρωτι μέν νυν ὅστις ἀντανίσταται 
πύκτης ὅπως. ἐς χείρας, οὐ καλῶς φρονεῖ: 
οὗτος γὰρ ἄρχει καὶ θεῶν ὅπως θέλει, 


κἀμοῦ ye TOS 


ov χἀτέρας οἵας γ΄ 
WOT εἴ τι TORQ τ΄ ἀνδρὶ. τῇδε τῇ νόσῳ 


ἐμοῦ ; 


ληφθέντι µεμπτός ele, κάρτα, μαίνομαι, 
ἢ τῇδε τῇ γυναικί, τῇ μεταιτίᾳ 


τοῦ μηδὲν αἰσχροῦ pd 


οὐκ έστι TaUT ° 


ψεύδει, μάθησω οὐ καλὴν ἐκμανθάνεις ᾽ 


εἰ & αὐτὸς αὐτὸν woe παιδεύεις͵ ὅταν 
θέλῃς γενέσθαι χρηστός, ὀφθήσει κακός. 
3 > 9 8 [ο 3 , ε 9 / 

ἀλλ᾽ εἰπὲ wav τἀληθές: ὡς ἐλευθέρῳ 
ψευδεῖ καλεῖσθαι κὴρ πρόσεστιν ov καλή. 


σ 8 , IQA A , 

οπως δὲ Ano εἰς, οὐδὲ TOUTO yryveTat® 
441 µέν νυν] µεν νῦν L, with an erasure of two letters before dv. 
quotes vv. 441—443, has μὲν γοῦν (Flor. 63. 24, Ῥ. 388). 


445 
ἐμοὶ κακοῦ τινος. 
ei μὲν ἐκ κείνου μαθὼν 
450 
455 


Stobaeus, who 
444 Wunder and N auck 


bracket this ν.---κἀμοῦ ve" πῶς δ) οὐ] καμοῦ γε πῶσδ ού L.—xarépas οἵας y’ ἐμοῦ] 


Blaydes writes χἀτέρας x οἵας ἐμοῦ. 


446 This ν. was omitted by the first 


hand in L, and added in the margin by S. Cp. 536, Ἰο5.--τώὠμῳ 7° ἀνδρὶ] τῶιμῶ 


been traditional, doubtless some one 
would have conjectured πέφυκεν.---χαί- 
ρειν. .. τοῖς αὐτοῖς, to delight in the 
same things : µεταβολὴ πάντων Ὑγλυκύ.-- 
Wunder and others understand: ‘joy is 
not always given by nature to the same 
persons.’ 

4411. Ἔρωτι pév νυν, like O. 7. 31 
θεοῖσι μέν νυν: so in Ionic : prose, as Her. 

. 145 οὗτος µέν νυν ταῦτα ἔπρησσε.--- 

ντανίσταται: like the athlete who rises, 
when called by the herald, and presents 
himself for the contest: Her. 8. 5ο ἐν 
τοῖσι ἀγῶσι ol προεξανιστάµενοι (2.¢., before 
they are thus summoned) ῥαπίξονται. So 
Plut. Sw//. 7 (with ref. to a contest for 
the consulship) ἀντανίστατο ὃ ᾿ αὐτῷ Μά- 
ptos.—és χεῖρας, with ἀντανίσταται: a 
terse way ο saying, ‘so as to come to 
close quarters ’: O. ο. 835 τάχ᾽ els βά- 
σανον el χερῶν (η. ); {δ. 975 ἐς χεῖρας ἤλ- 
θον. Plut. Zhes. 5 ἀγχέμαχοι καὶ µάλιστα 
δὴ πάντων els χεῖρας ὠθεῖσθαι (to push 
forward to close quarters) τοῖς ἑναρτίοις 
µεμαθηκότες. 

πύκτης ὅπως. No one can parry the 
adroit and rapid blows of Erés. His 
antagonist fares like the barbarian op- 
posed to the skilled pugilist (Dem. or. 4 
§ 40),—6 πληγεὶς del τῆς πληγῆς ἔχεται, 
κἂν ἑτέρωσε πατάξῃς, ἐκεῖσέ εἶσιν αἱ χεῖρες' 


προβάλλεσθαι δ ἢ βλέπειν ἐναντίον οὔτ 
οἶδεν οὔτ ἐθέλει. " Schneidewin cp. Ana- 
creon fr. 63. 3 στεφάνους ἔνεικον, ws δὴ | 
πρὸς Ἔρωτα πυκταλίζω: but the resem- 
blance is only verbal; the reveller does 
not wish to resist Love, but to make trial 
of his might. 

οὐ καλώς povel: cp. Eur. fr. 271 
Ἔρωτα 5° ὅστις μὴ θεὸν κρίνει µέγαν | καὶ 
τῶν ἁπάντων δαιμόνων ὑπέρτατον, | 7 
σκαιός ἐστι», 7 καλῶν ἄπειρος dy | οὐκ olde 
τὸν µέγιστον ἀνθρώποις θεόν. 

443 dpyxe καὶ θεών: so of Kumpis, 
fr. 856. 13 riv οὐ παλαίουσ᾽ és τρὶς ἐκβάλλει 
θεῶν; 2b. 15 Διὸς τυραννεῖ πλευμόνων. 

444 κἀμοῦ ye: instead of saying καὶ 
βροτῶ», she touchingly refers to her own 
experience: she, certainly, (ye,) ca can attest 
the Love-god’s power.—ras ὃ ov clearly 
goes with what follows; it would be weak 
as a parenthesis (πῶς 5° 0f;).—olas y’ 
ἐμοῦ, by assimilation to érépas, instead 
of ofa Y ἐγώ: Thuc. 7. 21 πρὸς ἄνδρας 
τολμηροὺς οἵους καὶ ᾿Αθηναίου. The ye 
means, ‘a poor mortal like myself.’ It 
should not be transposed and placed 


after xarépas (‘and another {ορ )). 


Wunder and Nauck reject this beautiful 
verse, because: (1) by κἀμοῦ ye Deianeira 
implies that she is stronger than the 
gods; and also that she has been untrue 
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They are not wise, then, who stand forth to buffet against Love; 
for Love rules the gods as he will, and me; and why not another 
woman, such as I am? So I am mad indeed, if I blame my 
husband, because that distemper hath seized him ; or this woman, 
his partner in a thing which is no shame to them, and no wrong 
to me. Impossible! No; if he taught thee to speak falsely, 
tis not a noble lesson that thou art learning ; or if thou art thine 
own teacher in this, thou wilt be found cruel when it is thy wish 
to prove kind. Nay, tell me the whole truth. To a free-born 
man, the name of liar cleaves as a deadly brand. If thy hope is 

to escape detection, that, too, is vain ; 


τἀνδρὶ L. For r’, Schaefer conj. y’: Blaydes writes κείνῳ τἀνδρὶ. 447 µεταιτίᾳ] 
per’ αἰτίαι L, with w written over the second α by a late hand. µεταιτίῳ r. 
448 ἐμοὶ] ἐμοῦ K. 449 οὐκἔέστι (not οὐκεύτι) L. 461 αὐτὸν A, Ald.: 
αὐτὸν L. 453 wav τἀληθέςε] πάν τ) ἀληθὲσ L. 


to her husband: (2) she cannot assume 
that Iolé returns the passion of Heracles ; 
nor does Iolé’s feeling come into account 
here. 

445 f. Topp tT” ἀνδρὶ: for re irregu- 
larly followed by 4 (447), cp. Plat. /on 
535 D ὃς ἂν...κλαίῃ 7° ἐν θυσίαις καὶ ἑορ- 
ταῖς, μηδὲν ἁπολωλεκὼς τούτω», ἢ φοβῆ- 
ται.---τῇδε τῇ νόσῳ, the violent passion 
of love: cp. 544: this was prob. the 
sense in fr. 615 (from the Phaedra), νό- 
gous 8 ἀνάγκη τὰς θεήλάτους φέρει». But 
in 491 the meaning is different.—pepr- 
76s: for the active sense, cp. O. 7. 


η. 

447 4. τοῦ μηδὲν αἰσχροῦ, that which 
is in no way of a shameful kind (generic 
µή): cp. Ant. 494 τῶν μηδὲν ὀρθῶς... 
τεχνωµένων: Ph. 409 μηδὲν δίκαιον (n.).— 
pnd’ ἐμοὶ κακοῦ Tivos. As we could say, 
τὸ μὴ ἐμοὶ κακόν τι (‘what is not any ill 
to me’), so here it seems simplest to 
carry on the rov: though it is not neces- 
sary to do so. 

This is a remarkable passage, and it is 
of some moment to understand it rightly. 
The meaning is not merely that Iole’s 
relation to Heracles was excused by the 
omnipotence of Erés. Concubinage (παλ- 
λακία) was not merely tolerated by 
Athenian opinion, but, in some measure, 
protected by law (see ¢.g., Lys. or. 1 § 31: 
Isae. or. 8 § 39). Its relation to the life 
of the family is illustrated by the Andro- 
mach of Euripides; for though Andro- 
maché is Trojan, and Hermioné Spartan, 
the sentiments are Athenian. A _ wife 
(γαμετὴ γυνή) who tolerates a παλλακή 
is there represented as proving her good- 
ness of heart (ἀρετή, 226), and her wise 


466 λήσει A: λήσησ Ἱ.. 


moderation (938—942); she ought to be 
consoled by her higher place, and by the 
advantage which her children will have 
over the νόθοι. 

But is Deianeira in earnest here; or is 
she feigning acquiescence, to reassure 
Lichas? Presently she tells the Chorus 
that she cannot endure to share her home 
with Iolé (539—546). Probably Sopho- 
cles meant her to be sincere in both 
places. The faith in her own power to 
bear the trial is natural at this moment of 
excitement and suspense. Not less so is 
the reaction, when she knows the worst, 
and has had time to think. 

449 f. οὐκ lor ταῦτ’' GAN’ κ.τ.λ. : 
z.é., ‘it is impossible that I should have 
bitter feelings towards Heracles or Iolé 
(and so the danger which you may fear is 
Imaginary); du¢ you, on the other hand, 
if you are withholding the truth, are doing 
wrong.’ For οὐκ ἔστι ταῦτα, finally 
dismissing a supposition, cp. Az. 470: 
ταῦτα is sometimes omitted, as in 709 
below, Ant. 289, E/. 448.—paGdv...dk- 
µανθάνεις: cp. 330 f. 

461 {. αὑτὸνΞ σεαυτόν: O.C. 929 
αἰσχύνεις πόλιν | τὴν αὐτὸς αὑτοῦ.---ὅταν 
θέλῃς κ.τ.λ.: the form is general, but the 
reference is to this particular case: when 
you wish to prove 417d (by sparing a 
you will be found the reverse (cp. 458). 
—For ὀφθήσει, cp. Ant. 709. 

454 «np, a deadly thing (PA. 42, 
1166): πρὀσεστιν, said of a quality ora 
repute which attaches to a man: Az. 1079 
δέος γὰρ ᾧ πρὀσεστιν αἰσχύνη θ᾽ ὁμοῦ: cp. 
20. 521. 
455 ὅπως δὲ λήσεις κ.τ.λ.:;: and as 
for the hope of your escaping detection, 
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Δ Ν 9 ¥ a / 39 , 
πολλοὶ γὰρ ols ειρηκας, ot φράσουσ ἐμοί. 
κεὶ μὲν δέδοικας, οὐ καλῶς ταρβεῖς, ἐπεὶ 

4 A 4 α + > 39 4 ¥ 
τὸ μὴ πυθέσθαι, τοῦτό μ ἀλγύνειεν av: 
τὸ 8 εἰδέναι τί δεινόν; οὐχὶ χἀτέρας 


πλείστας avnp eis Ἡρακλῆς ἔγημε δή; 


κοὔπω τις αὐτῶν EK y ἐμοῦ λόγον κακὸν 
ἠνέγκατ᾽ οὐδ ὄνειδος: δε T οὐδ ἂν εἰ 
Kapt ἐντακείη τῷ Φφιλεῖν, ἐπεί oO ἐγὼ 
ὤκτιρα δὴ μάλιστα προσβλέψασ’᾽, ὅτι 


‘ , > A 4 
To κάλλος αὐτῆς τον 


καὶ γῆν πατρῴαν οὐχ ἐκοῦσα δύσμορος 


κ 3 , 
ἔπερσε κἀδούλωσεν. 


ε 7s > 4. \ > 9 A , \ 
ῥείτω Kat οὗρον' got 8 ἐγὼ φράζω κακὸν 
πρὸς ἄλλον εἶναι, πρὸς ὃ ep’ ἀψευδεῖν ἀεί. 


XO. 


Ἐπιθοῦ λεγούσ] χρηστά, Kov µέμψει χρόνῳ 


46ο 
tov διώλεσεν,. 465 
ἀλλὰ ταῦτα μὲν 

470 


γυναικὶ τῇδε, κἀπ᾿ ἐμοῦ κτήσει χάριν. 


457 κε] κ᾿ εἲ L. 


460 ἀνὴρ els] Schol. τινὲς ἀνάνδρους παρθένους: {. 6., 
av. ᾖ. was ἀνήρεις, explained as ‘husbandless ones,’ Ξ παρθένου». 


Bergk strangely 


. approves this, citing Ztym. M. ἀνήρεις, ἀνάνδρους, ἢ χήρας ἢ παρθένους, ὡς ξιφήρει». 


Aesch. fr. 214 used ἀνήρης as = ἀνδρώδης Ue bral 
says: ‘Punctum super ν positum in L’: but t 


463 évraxein MSS. Subkoff 
e supposed dot is the smooth breathing 


of ε, as in the case of ἐντεθέρμανται (368 cr. n.). Tournier and Blaydes conj. ἐκτακείη. 


not even that comes to pass (as a result of 
reticence). Cp. 0.7. 1058 οὐκ ἂν γένοιτο 
7000’, ὅπως... | ...οὐ φανῶ τοὐμὸν γένος. 
Instead of saying, οὐδ' ad τοῦτο γίγνεται, 
ὅπως λήσεις, the speaker puts ὅπως δὲ 
λήσεις first, to mark the fresh hypo- 
thesis. 

457. δέδοικας...ταρβεῖς: for the sub- 
stituted synonym, cp. 347 f.: O. 7. 54 
ἀλλ εἴπερ ἄρξεις τῆσδε γῆς, ὥσπερ κρατεῖς 
(η:).---τοῦτο, emphatic: cp. PA. 912 η. 

460 Ἠπλείστας dvip cls: cp. Ο. C. 
563 π.---ἔγημε does not necessarily denote 
wedlock: Eur. 77ο. 44 (of Cassandra) 
γαμεῖ βιαίως σκὀτιον ᾿Αγαμέμνων λέχος.--- 
δή-- ἤδη: O. 7. 968 n. 

The legendary loves of Heracles were 
as numerous as the local myths which 
claimed Heracleid descent for clans or 
houses. Thus his bride Megara connected 
him with Thebes; Astydameia, with 
Thessaly; Astyoché, with Epeirus; 
Epicasts, with Elis; Parthenope, with 
Arcadia; Chalciopé, with Cos; the Thes- 
piades, with Sardinia; and so forth. The 
number of his sons finally grew to about 
seventy, whose mothers are enumerated 
by Apollodorus (2. 7. 8). 


4634. ἠνέγκατ᾽: so Plat. Lege. 762A 
(quoted by Campbell) ταῖς μὲν θωπείαις 
ὑπείκοντες ὀνείδη φερέσθωσαν ἐν πάσῃ τῇ 
πόλει : 2.¢., ‘have reproaches for their re- 
ward.’ (For the normal use, cp. Phaear. 
245 B Φερέσθω τὰ νικητήρια.) The irony 
of pépecOar ὀνείδη is less open than in 
such phrases as πένθη καρποῦσθαι or 
δάκρυα κερδαίνειν: we might rather com- 
pare our own phrase, ‘to come off second- 
best’ (instead of ‘victorious’). For #véy- 
κατο...ἐκ, cp. £7. 968 {. 

ἤδε te, ovd’ εἰ...ἐντακείῃ, (évéyxacr’) ἂν 
(ὄνειδος). For the ellipse of the optat., 
cp. El. 364 τῆς σῆς 5° οὐκ ἐρῶ rims τυ- 
χεῖν, | οὔτ᾽ ἂν σύ, σώφρων Ύ οὖσα (sc. 
ἐρφης): PA. 115 n. Though οὐδ' (‘not 
even’) goes closely with εἰ, yet dv is 
placed between them: ορ. 0.C. 272 οὐδ' 
ἂν wd ἐγιγνόμην κακός. 

ἐντακείη τῷ Φφιλεῖν; the subject to the 
verb is surely Iolé. To make Heracles 
the subject is not impossible (Greek 
could be bold in such transitions),— 
but it would be excessively harsh. Deia- 
neira has already implied that she be- 
lieved Iolé to be enamoured of Heracles 
(444). Such a belief would mitigate, 
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there are many to whom thou hast spoken, who will tell me. 
And if thou art afraid, thy fear is mistaken. Vo?¢ to learn 
the truth,—that, indeed, would pain me; but to know it—what 
is there terrible in that? Hath not Heracles loved others ere- 
now,—ay, more than living man,—and no one of them hath had 
harsh word or taunt from me; nor shall this girl, though her 
whole being should be absorbed in her passion; for indeed I felt 
a profound pity when I beheld her, because her beauty hath 
wrecked her life, and she, hapless one, all innocent, hath brought 


her fatherland to ruin and to bondage. 
Well, those things must go with wind and stream.—To thee 
I say,—deceive whom thou wilt, but ever speak the truth to me. 
Cu. Hearken to her good counsel, and hereafter thou shalt 
have no cause to complain of this lady; our thanks, too, will be 


thine. 


—ryp φιλεῖν] Before τῷ, τὸ has been erased in L. 
Subkoff says: ‘pelrw prima littera puncto notata in L’: 


468 ῥείτω MSS. 


464 ᾠῴκτιρα] ὤικτειραι L. 
but this 


‘dot’ is the rough breathing on ῥ. Nauck reads frw (as Blaydes also conjectures), 


thinking that ῥείτω arose from a mis-spelling, EITQ. 


Μ65.---λεγούσηι made from λέγουσι in L. 
erasure at ε, and κ᾿ has been added by S. 


rather than increase, the wife’s pain. The 
opposite supposition would be still more 
humiliating ; for it would imply more per- 
sistent ardour on the part of Heracles. 
And it is pathetically αι that Deia- 
neira should assume Iolé’s passion as a 
matter of course. 

ἐντακείη admits of two explanations: I 
prefer the first. (1) ‘Though she be 
utterly adsorbed in her love’: lit., melted 
into it,—with her whole soul irrevocably 
steeped in it. The metaphor is from 
pouring molten wax or metal into a 
mould, to which it cleaves. Extant 
examples of ἐντήκεσθαι show only the 
converse way of speaking, as if here we 
had τὸ φιλεῖν ἐντακείη αὐτῃ: δή. 1311 
μῖσός τε yap παλαιὸν ἐντέτηκέ µοι: fr. 
856. 7 ἑντήκεται yap (ἔρως) πλευμόνων 
ὅσοις ἔνι | ψυχή. But ορ. Anz. 1311 συγ- 
κέκραμαι δύᾳ: Eur. Suppl. 1029 Ὑαμέτας | 
...συντηχθεὶς ἀλόχῳ (‘husband made one 
with wife’): Plut. Mor. p. 342 C ταῖς 
ἐλπίσι ἤδη...ἐμπεφυκώς (‘absorbed in’ 
his hopes). (2) The other possible sense 
is, ‘be melted,’ ‘languish,’ wéth love; τφ 
Φιλεῖν being then instrum. dat. This is, 
however, a weaker meaning, and _ less 
appropriate. For: (a) it would imply an 
unsatisfied longing; and (6) Deianeira’s 
thought is rather this:—‘I will not be 
harsh to her, even though she be resolved 
never to renounce his love.’ 


470 πιθοῦ Dindorf: πείθου 
471 τῇδε, κἀπ᾿] In L there has been an 


The conject. ἐκτακείη is no improve- 
ment: it would mean ‘waste away’: Eur. 
Or. 860 ἐξετηκόμην Ὑόοι. In Lycophron 
498 (θρήνοισιν) ἐκτακεῖσα is a v. {. for ἐν- 
τακείσα. 

464 gxtwa: for the spelling, c 
O.T.13n. δὴ here emphasises the whole 
phrase ᾧκτιρα...µάλιστα: we cannot hold 
(with Blaydes) that 67 μάλιστα is for μά- 
λιστα δή, any more than that .d7 πόλλ᾽ 
(153) is for πολλὰ δή. 

468 f. ῥείτω κατ οὗρον, go down the 
stream before the wind. Nothing is gained 
by changing ῥείτω to trw (Aesch. 7heb. 
690 f. ἴτω κατ) odpov...|... wav τὸ 
Λαΐου γένος). For οὗρον, cp. 815. She 
means, ‘it is idle to dwell upon what 
cannot be undone.’—Kkakdv = ἄπιστον, 
ψευδῆ (347).--πρὸς ἄλλον κ.τ.λ.: {έε., ‘if 
thou must use deceit, use it towards any- 
one rather*than me’: cp. PA. 11109 στυ- 
γερὰν Exe | τος. ἀρὰν ἐπ᾽ ἄλλοις (η.). 
The parataxis makes the precept κακὸν | 
πρὸς ἆλλον εἶναι absolute in form, 
though it is only relative in sense: cp. 
383 f.: Isocr. or. 6 § 54 πῶς οὐκ al- 
σχρὸν,...τὴην μὲν ΕἨὐρώπη»...μεστὴν 
πεποιηκέναι τροπαίω»,... ὑπὲρ δὲ τῆς 
πατρίδος...μηδὲ µίαν µάχην φαίνεσθαι µε- 
µαχημµένους; 

470 f. πιθοῦ λεγούσῃ: cp. Z/. 1207 
πιθοῦ λέγοντι, κοὐχ ἁμαρτήσει ποτέ. The 
aor. imper. = ‘obey her,’—‘do the thing 
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ΛΙ. ddd’, ὦ φίλη δέσποιν᾿, ἐπεί σε μµανθάνω 
θνητὴν φρονοῦσαν θνητὰ KovK ἀγνώμονα, 
πᾶν σοι φράσω τἀληθὲς οὐδὲ κρύψομαι. 


ν 
EOTL γὰρ οὕτως ὥσπερ οὗτος ἐννέπει. 


475 


ταύτης ὁ δεινὸς ἱμερός tof Ἡρακλῆ 
διῆλθε, καὶ τῇσὸὃ οὔνεχ ἡ πολύφθορος 
καθῃρέθη πατρῴος Οἰχαλία dopi. 


καὶ ταῦτα, 


€l γὰρ καὶ τὸ πρὸς κείνου λέγειν, 
our εἶπε κρύπτειν our ἀπηρνήθη ποτέ, 


480 


ἀλλ᾽ αὐτός, ὦ δέσποινα, δειµαίνων τὸ σὸν 
μὴ στέρνον ἀλγύνοιμι τοῖσδε τοῖς λόγοις, 
μαρτον, εἰ τι τήνὸ ᾽ἁμαρτίαν vepers. 

ἐπεί γε μὲν dn πάντ ἐπίστασαι λόγον, 


/ ‘ 9 » ν ‘ / 
κεινου τε και σην ἐξ σου κοινην χαριν 


485 


καὶ στέργε τὴν yuvaika καὶ βούλου λόγους 
οὓς εἶπας ἐς τήνδ ἐμπέδως εἱρηκέναι. 

ὡς τάλλ᾽ ἐκεῖνος πάντ ἀριστεύων χεροῖν 
τοῦ τῆσδ᾽ ἔρωτος eis ἄπανθ᾽ ἤσσων ἐφυ. 


472 σε µανθάνω] σ) ἐκμανθάνω T. 


473 θνητὰ κοκ ἀγνώμονα] θνητὰ κ᾿οὐκ 
ἁγνώμονα. L, with gl. ἀσύνετον over the last word. 


476 4. ἠρακλὴ A, and 


Ald.: ἠρακλεῖ Ι..--διῆλθε Mss.: Nauck conj. 'Ηρακλεῖί- -εἰσῆλθε, and so Blaydes 


which she urges’: while me(@ov would 
mean rather, ‘be persuaded’: cp. O. C. 
1181 η. Here the context seems slightly 
in favour of πιθοῦ, though the pres. is 
also quite admissible. γυναικὶ τῇδε: 
this simple dat. of the pers. with µέμφο- 
μαι, though not very rare, is less frequent 
than either (1) µέμφομαί τινα, Z/. 383 f., 
or (2) µέμφομαί revi τι. 

472£. ἀλλ, ‘Nay, then’: PA. 524.— 
θνητὴν φρονοῦσαν bel: Eur. fr. 796 
ὥσπερ δὲ θνητὸν καὶ τὸ cdp’ ἡμῶν Edu, | 
οὕτω προσήκει μηδὲ τὴν ὀργὴν ἔχειν | ἀθά- 
varov, ὅστις σωφρονεῖν ἐπίσταται. Arist. 
ΑΛεί. 1. 21 § 6 quotes from an unknown 
poet, ἀθάνατον ὀργὴν uh φύλασσε θνητὸς 
wv: also (perh. from Epicharmus, as 
Bentley thought), θνατὰ χρἠ τὸν θνατόν, 
οὐκ ἀθάνατα τὸν θνατὸν φρονεῖν. Cp. Eth. 
Nic. 10. 7 § 8 οὐ χρὴ δὲ κατὰ τοὺς παραι- 
νοῦντας ἀνθρώπινα φρονεῖν ἄνθρω- 
πον ὄντα οὐδὲ θνητὰ τὸν θνητὀ», ἀλλ 
ἐφ ὅσον ἐνδέχεται ἀθανατίζειν.--ἁγνώ- 
wova seems best taken as acc. neut. plur. 
It is true that ἀγνώμων is usu. said of 
persons: but (4) analogous compounds 


are often neut., as Az. 1236 κέκραγας... 
ὑπέρφονα, Aesch. Cho. 88 πῶς εὔφρον) 
elrw; and (4) in later Greek, at least, 
we find (e¢.g.) Lucian Abdic. 24 ἄγνωμον 
motets: Diod. 13. 23 οὐ yap δυνατὸν... 
πράξαντας δεινὰ παθεῖν εὐγνώμονα (to re- 
ceive considerate treatment). If dyve- 
µονα were acc. fem. sing., οὖσαν could 
be understood. For ἀγνώμων, ‘incon- 
siderate,’ ‘not making fair allowance,’ 
cp. O. C. 86n.: and below, 1266. 

474% κρύψομαι: midd., ‘keep my 
knowledge to myself’: but it is not prac- 
tically different from κρύψω here. A 
midd. force is better marked in 4%. 647 
gue 7 ἄδηλα καὶ φανέντα κρύπτεται (hides 
in itself), and 15. 246 κάρα...κρυψάµενον. 
The only other examples of the simple 
midd. κρύπτοµαι are late, though the 
midd. ἁποκρύπτομαι and ἐπικρύπτομαι 
were frequent. 

476 ἴἔστιν γὰρ οὕτως: this is not the 
γάρ which merely prefaces a statement 
(O. 7. 277n.): rather it refers to v. 474: 
‘the truth,—/or it has still to be told by 
me.’ 
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Li. Nay, then, dear mistress,—since I see that thou thinkest 
as mortals should think, and canst allow for weakness,—I will 
tell thee the whole truth, and hide it not. Yes, it is even as yon 
man saith. This girl inspired that overmastering love which 
long ago smote through the soul of Heracles; for this girl’s sake 
the desolate Oechalia, her home, was made the prey of his spear. 
And he,—it is but just to him to say so—never denied this,— 
never told me to conceal it. But I, lady, fearing to wounc thy 
heart by such tidings, have sinned,—if thou count this in any 
sort a sin. 

Now, however, that thou knowest the whole story, for both 
your sakes,—for his, and not less for thine own,—bear with the 
woman, and be content that the words which thou hast spoken 
regarding her should bind thee still. For he, whose strength is 
victorious in all else, hath been utterly vanquished by his passion 


for this girl. 


reads.—obvex’ MSS.: εἴνεχ᾽ Nauck. 


487 ἐμπέδως MSS.: ἐμπέδους Nauck.: 
Bergk would place them after 478. 


476 ff. ταύτης 6 δεινὸς ἵμερος: the 
article is explained by the preceding 
verse:—‘It is as he says: she inspired 
that strong passion (of which he has 
spoken, 431 f.).’ This is a compressed 
way of making two admissions,—' love 
was the real motive, and she was the 
object of that love.—Some commenta- 
tors hold that 6 Saves here means sim- 
ply, ‘very’ (or ‘most’) ‘potent.’ The 
evidence for this supposed use of the 
article is examined in the Appendix. 

wo0’: referring to a time before the 
death of Iphitus: cp. 3459.-- διῆλθε: cp. 
Eur. Suppl. 288 κἀμὲ γὰρ διῆλόθέ τι (Sa 
pang shot through my heart also’).— 


nod’ after ταύτης: Anz. 296 ηΠ.--ἡ πο- 
λῤφθορος: the adj., though proleptic, 
takes the art.: cp. Ο. C. 1088 τὸν εὔα- 
Ύρον τελειῶσαι λόχον {η.).---πατρῴος: a 
somewhat rare fem., used either (1) for 
metre’s sake, as here, and Eur. Suppl. 
1146 δίκα | πατρῴος: or (2) for euphony, 
as Aesch. Ag. 210 πατρῴους χέρας, Eur. 
Her. 810 τιμὰς πατρφου. Cp. 533: 
O.C.751n. - 

479 καὶ τὸ πρὸ κείνον, what is 
on 2s side (in his favour) too: Ο. 7. 
1434 πρὸς σοῦ γὰρ οὐδ' ἐμοῦ φράσω 
n 


483 dn τήνδ) ἁμαρτ., instead of ef 


478 δορί Mss. : δόρει Dindorf. 
γε μὲν δὴ] Blaydes writes ἁπαντ) Exes 57. 


484 ἑἐπεί 
486 χάριν made from χάρην in L. 


488 £. Dindorf suspects these two vv.: 


τι 760° ἁμάρτ.: O. C. 88 ταύτην (instead 
of τοῦτ)) ἔλεξε παῦλα», π.---νέμειςδ-- νοµί- 
fas, Ο. C. 879 n. 

484 f. ye μὲν δὴ: as Z/. 1243 dpa ye 
μὲν δὴ κ.τ.λ. Blaydes remarks that 
these particles do not elsewhere follow 
ἐπεὶ, and therefore alters the text (cr. n.). 
But their combination with ἐπεί here is 
quite correct: ‘since, however, you do 
know all,’ etc. Just so they follow a 
participle in Eur. Helen. 1259 διδούς ye 
μὲν δὴ (ἐ.ε., when you do give anything) 
δυσγενὲς μηδὲν δίδου.---κείνου τε kal σἠν 
κ.τ.λ.: Eur. Ph. 762 cot τε τήν 7 ἑμὴν 
χάριν». 

486 4. στέργε: cp. Eur. Andr. 213, 
where Andromaché is giving Hermioné 
the same kind of advice ;—xpi γὰρ ‘yu- 
ναῖκα, κἂν κακῴ πόσει δοθῃ, | στέργειν, 
ἅμιλλάν 7 οὐκ ἔχειν φρονήµατος.- λόγους 
οὓς εἶπας ἐς τήνδ’, alluding to the assur- 
ance given in 462 ff.: for ἐς, ‘with regard 
to, cp. Ph. 1053. The reference is not 
to Deianeira’s reception of Iolé in 310— 
334- -ἐμπέδως, unalterably,—.¢., so 
that the promise shall be kept: cp. 827: 
Ph. 1197 ἴσθι 765° Euwedov. The conjec- 
ture ἐμπέδους is plausible, but not neces- 
sary. 
488 £. Either τᾶλλ’ or χεροῖν ought 
logically to be absent. 
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AH. ἀλλ ὧδε καὶ φρονοῦμεν ὥστε ταῦτα δρᾶν, 490 
KOUTOL νόσον y ἐπακτὸν ἐξαρούμεθα, 
θεοῖσι δυσμαχοῦντες. ἀλλ εἴσω στέγης 
χωρῶμεν, ὡς λόγων 7 ἐπιστολὰς φέρῃς, 
a τ' ἀντὶ δώρων δῶρα xen προσαρµόσαι, 
καὶ ταῦτ ἄγῃς' κενὸν γὰ οὐ δίκαιά σε 


_-~ “KXwpe, προσελθόνθ᾽ ὧδε σὺν πολλῷ στόλῳ. 


495 


—_—— 


—_— 


“ 8 Ν 
4 καὶ τὰ μὲν θεῶν 


στρ. XO. µέγα τι σθένος a Κύπρις ἐκφέρεται νίκας ἀεί. 


8 παρέβαν, καὶ ὅπως Κρονίδαν ἀἁπάτασεν ov λέγω, 500 


4 οὐδὲ τὸν ἔννυχον ἼΑιδαν, 


ὅ ἢ Ποσειδάωνα τινάκτορα yaias: 


491 νόσον y’ ἐπακτὸν r: vdcov ἐπακτὸν» L (cp. 424). 
ἐξαρούμεθα T, Vat., V?: ἐξαιρούμεθα L, A, with most Mss., and Ald. 


ἀντὶ] ar’ αντι L. 


κεινὸν A and Ald. 


400 καὶ επρλὶαςῖσες φρονοῦμεν (‘I do 
think thus’): cp. 314, ee 00. 

νόσον y ἐπακτὸν ἐξαρούμεθα, lit., 
‘take up (the burden he a trouble which 
I should bring upon myself,’—viz., the 
anguish of a vain fight against all-con- 
quering “Epws. The schol. rightly ex- 
plains ἐπακτὸν by αὐθαίρετον: as does 
the schol. on Eur. PA. 343 γάμων éwak- 
τὸν ἄταν. This view is confirmed by the 
presence of ye, meaning, ‘at any rate I 
shall not add to my own woes.’ For a 
parallel use of ἐπάγεσθαι, cp. Lys. or. 4 
ὃ 19 πολὺ µείζω συμφορὰν ἐμαυτφ...ἐπα- 
γαγέσθαι: Dem. or. 19 § 259 αὐθαίρετον 
avrots ἐπάγονται δουλείαν. For ἐξαρού- 
µεθα cp. Οι. 1ο. 84 ἔνθα κ᾿ ἄύπνος ἀν πρ 
δοιοὺς ἐξήρατο μισθούς (‘take up,’ {.8.ι 
‘win’). The simple αἴρομαι is often so 
used, with ref. either to ‘winning’ a 
prize, or ‘taking up’ a burden (O. 7. 
1225 ἀρεῖσθε πένθος, Ant. go7 ἠρόμην 
wévov). This αἴρομαι can be replaced by 
the rarer ἑξαίρομαι just as φΦέρομαι, in a 
like sense (462 n.), by the rarer ἐκφέρο- 
par: El. 60 κἀξενέγκωμαι κλέος. 

Others understand :—(1) ‘I shall not 
heighten the trouble already brought upon 
me by others’ (viz., the introduction of 
Iolé into the house, 376). But this sense 
for ἐξαρούμεθα is strange: and ye is then 
weak ; hence Nauck read νόσημ’. (2) 
«1 shall not try to shift that trouble from 


Nauck writes véonu’ ἑπακτὸ».--- 
494 a7 


406 κενὸν] κεῖνον L, with ε written over εἲ by a late hand: 
497—606 L divides the vv. thus :—péya— | κύπρισ--- | καὶ 


myself’: 2.¢., ‘I shall not try to put away 
the Li of these tidings by vain com- 
plaints against the gods.’ This last ver- 
sion seems impossible. 

θιοῖσι δυσμαχοῦντες: Ant. 1106 ἀνάγ- 
xy & οὐχὶ δυσµαχητέον. The compound 
means, ‘to wage an up-hill fight’: cp. 
δυστοκεῖν», δυσθανατεῖν. For the masc. 
plur., used by a woman with ref. to her- 
self, cp. EZ. 399, Eur. Hec. 511. 

493 λόγων 7: the elision gives a 
quasi-caesura : cp. Ph. 101 π.--λόγων 

..ruoroAds=‘mandates consisting in 
words’ (defining gen.), #.¢., her (verbal) 
messages to Heracles, as distinguished 
from the δῶρα. Sophocles, like Aesch., 
uses ἐπιστολή only in the general sense 
of ‘mandate’ (O. C. 1601, At. 781): Eur. 
uses it also with ref. to a written letter 


(7. 4. 111 etc.). 


494 ff. _Tporappocat, lit., ‘adjust’; 
t.e., ‘give in fitting recompense.’ But 
Deianeira’s choice of the word has been 
influenced by her secret thought, —already 
turned towards the philtre which she 
would apply to Heracles: cp. 687 ἕως νιν 
ἀρτίχριστον ἁρμόσαιμί που. And at the 
same time the word is unconsciously omi- 
nous (cp. 767 προσπτύσσεται). 

This is the first mention of the fateful 
gift. An unobtrusive significance is 
given to it by two traits of expression. 
(1) δῶρα is drawn into the relative clause 
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Indeed, mine own thoughts move me to act thus. 


Trust me, I will not add a new affliction to my burdens by 
waging a fruitless fight against the gods.— 

But let us go into the house, that thou mayest receive my 
messages ; and, since gifts should be meetly recompensed with 


gifts—that thou mayest take these also. 


It is not right that 


thou shouldest go back with empty hands, after coming with 


such a goodly train. 


CH. Great and mighty is the victory which the Cyprian 


queen ever bears away. 


I stay not now to speak of the gods; 


I spare to tell how she beguiled the son of Cronus, and Hades, 
the lord of darkness, or Poseidon, shaker of the earth. 


τὰ pev— | παρέβαν--- | κρονίδα»--- | οὐδὲ τὸ»--- | ῆ--- | GAN’ ἐπὶ--- | ἀμφίγυοι--- | πάµ- 


πληκτα-- ἐ]ξῆλθον--ἆγώνων. 
ποσειδῶνα L. 


(O. 6. φο7 n.), and resumed, with a light 


emphasis, in καὶ ταῦτ’: cp. Ph. 124747 
ἔλαβες βουλαῖς ἐμαῖς, | πάλι» μεθεῖναι ταῦ- 
τα. (1) A pause follows the second foot 
of the verse (dyys). ΟΡ. 27 n. 

ά is not meant to be in contrast 
with (493): it is here a mere syno- 
nym for it (cp. 457). Φέρειν is used with 
ref. to the robe in 602, 622, 758, 774. 
Cp. Ο. C. 354 mavret’ ἄγουσα πάντα 
(= φέρουσα). On the other hand in 183 
ἄγοντ) ἁπαρχάς, and 751 ἄγων τροπαῖα 
Κ.Τ.λ., an attendant train is implied.— 
δίκαια: cp. 409.—é8e is explained by 
σὺν π. στόλῳφ: it should not be taken 
with πολλῷ, nor as=devpo (Ο. 7. 7). 

497—630 First στάσιμο». Strophe 
(497 — 506) = antistrophe (507 — 516) : 
epode 517—s30. For the metres see 
Metrical Analysis. 

In the scene which has just ended, 
testimony has been borne to the omni- 
potence of Love (441 ff.). The Tra- 
chinian maidens set out from this theme. 
Thence they pass to another, which the 
same scene might well suggest. Deia- 
neira, the -much-tried wife, has now a 
rival in the affections of her lord. The 
Chorus recall a far-off day, when, in her 
youthful beauty, she was the prize for 
whom Heracles strove with Acheloiis. 

497 μέγα τι σθένος. .. νίκας-- µεγα- 
σθενῆ τινα νίκην: the victory which she 
carries off is the glorious proof of her 
might. Cp. Ο. C. 1088 σθένει Ἰπυικείφ.-- 
éx : see on 491.—Others explain : 
(1) ‘carries a great strength out of vic- 


601 ᾿Αιδα»] diday L. 


6032 Ποσειδάωνα r: 


tory’—1t.e., wins with much to spare: 
(1) ‘advances in mighty conquering 
force’ (cogn. acc.). 

498 ff. θεῶν, a monosyll.: cp. 183.— 
παρέβαν: for the aor., cp. PA. 1289 ἁπώ- 
poo’ (n.). It is better not to dwell on 
stories which ascribe weakness to the 
gods: Pind. Ο. 1. 35 ἔστι 5’ ἀνδρὶ pdpev 
ἐοικὸς ddl δαιμόνων καλά: #6. 9. 40 ἐπεὶ 
τό ye λοιδορῆσαι θεοὺε | ἐχθρὰ σοφία. 

ν: Zeus is xar’ ἐξοχήν so called, 
though his two brothers had the same 
father. Cp. the Homeric hymn to A- 
phrodité (4. 38), καί τε τοῦ (Zeus), εὖτε 
θέλοι, wuxwas φρέναι ἐξαπαφοῦσα, | ῥηι- 
δίως συνέµιξε καταθνητῇσι γυναξίν, | Ἡ- 
ρης ἐκλελαθοῦσα.---οὐ λέγω: implying reli- 
gious εὐφημία: cp. Zl. 1467 εἰ 6’ ἔπεστι 
νέµεσιε, οὐ λέγω. 

δΟ1 τὸν ἔνννχον ΄Αϊδαν: Ο. C. 1559 
ἐννυχίων ἄναξ. Cp. {4. 15. 187 τρεῖς γάρ 
r ἐκ Κρόνου εἰμὲν ἀδελφεοί, οὓς τέκε 
‘Pein, | Ζεὺς καὶ ἐγώ, τρίτατος 8 ᾽Αἴδηε 
ἐνέροισιω ἀνάσσων. The allusion is to 
Pluto carrying off Persephone. 

602 Ἰοσεδάωνα, the regular Ho- 
meric form: L, which has ποσειδῶνα here, 
conversely gives ποσειδαωνίῳ (where Ilo- 
σειδωνίῳ is most probable) in O. C. 1494. 
Poseidon was as little true to Amphitrite 
as Zeus to Hera: Propert. 2. 26. 46 Nep- 
tunus fratri par in amore [ovi. Thus 
Tyro (the subject of a play by Sophocles) 
bore Pelias and Neleus to the sea-god. 
At Aegina the cult of Poseidon was com- 
bined with that of Aphrodite (Plut. 
Quaest. Gr. 44: Athen. XIII. p. «0ο F). 


Strophe. 


- ἐπὶ θήραν.--ἀμϕίγνοι: 
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6 ἀλλ᾽ ἐπὶ τάνὸ ap ἄκοιτιν 


4 > / , “ 4 
7 τίνες ἀμφίγυοι κατέβαν πρὸ γάμων, 


595 


8 τίνες πάµπληκτα παγκόνιτά T ἐξῆλθον aeON ἀγώνων ; 


ε Ν 4. A , © ys , 
6 μὲν ἦν ποταμοῦ σθένος, ὑψίκερω τετραόρου 


2 φάσμα ταύρου, 


8 ᾿᾽Αχελῴος am’ Οἰνιαδᾶν' 6 δὲ Βακχίας ἀπὸ 


4 ἦλθε παλίντονα Θήβας 


510 


4 Ν ῤ es 4 4 
5 τόξα Kat λόγχας ῥόπαλόν τε τινάσσων, 


604 ῄτίνε  ἀμφίγυοι] τίνες, 
605 γάμων, τίνες] γάμων τινὲσ L. 


omitted in the Mss., 
606 παγκόνιτά τ) ἐξῆλθον] Blaydes writes 


was added by Hermann. 


παγκόνιτ ἐπεξῆλθο».---Εωτ ἐξῆλθο», Wakefield conj. ἐξῆνον : Nauck, ἐξήνυσαν (with 


ἆθλ᾽. 


---τινώκτορα Ὑαίαφ-- ἐννοσίγαιον, ἑνοσί- 
χθονα: Hom. hymn. 22. 2 yalns κιγητῆρα 
καὶ ἀτρυγέτοιο θαλάσσης. 

608 ff. ἐπὶ τάνδ᾽ ... ἄκοιτιν, ‘to win 
Deianeira as bride’ (predicate): for the 
prep., cp. Ph. 591 ἐπὶ τοῦτον... | ...πλέ- 
ovow: Xen. Cyr. 1. 2. g ὅταν...ἑξίῃ... 
the prep. ex- 
presses the idea, ‘two’; the second part 
of the compound suggests that of ‘stal- 
wart,’ ‘vigorous.’ Thus the epithet is of 
the same class as δίστολοι (Ο. C. 1055), 
said of two persons who are ¢ravelling. 
It seems more likely that Sophocles here 
used ἀμφίγνος with an original boldness, 
than that he was directly thinking of the 
Homeric ἔγχεσιν ἀμφιγύοισιν (20. 13. 
a where the adj. has been explained 
as (a) ‘having a γυῖον, a limb (of iron), 
at each end,’—the λόγχη, and the σαυρω- 
τήρ: or (6) ‘having a λόγχη curved (yu) 
on both sides’: but Leaf ad /oc. suggests 
(c) ‘bending to either side,’ ‘ elastic.’ 
The primary notion of γυῖον is, ‘a flex- 
z6le limb.’ 

Other explanations of ἀμφίγυοι here 

are these:—(1) ‘With massive limbs,’— 
ἀμφί being intensive. (2) ‘ Dexterous 
combatants’: cp. ἀμφιδέξιο. (3) ‘Of 
dissimilar forms,’—2.e., man and bull. 
- waréBav, 2 certamen descenderunt.— 
Xen. An. 4. 8. 27 ἠγωνίζοντο δὲ watdes 
K.T.r....kal Kady θέα ἐγένετο πολλοὶ γὰρ 
κατέβησα».---πρὸ γάμων, ‘for it,’ {.έ., to 
win it (ΞΞὑπέρ): not, ‘defore it.’ In πρό, 
just as in ‘for,’ the two notions are 
closely linked. Cp. O. 7. 134 πρὸ τοῦ 
θανόντος (on his behalf): £7. 495 πρὸ 
τῶνδε (on this account). 

606 f. πάµπληκτα: schol. πληγῶν 
µεστά: cp. 50 mavddxpur. (It is over- 


refining to explain it as referring to the 
various 4inds of blow, 517 {.)--παγκόνιτά 
τι the dust raised by the combat is the 
proverbial symbol of violent effort: nei- 
ther can win ἀκονιτί. Cp. Ov. Am. t. 
15. 4 Praemia militiae pulverulenta 
segui. Ovid may have had παγκόνιτα in 
mind when he described Heracles and 
Acheloiis as throwing handfuls of dust at 
each other (εί. 9. 35 f.): le caves 
hausto spargit me pulvere palmts, | Inque 
zicem fulvae {αεί flavescit arenae. For 
the accumulated compounds of was, cp. 
660 {.--ἐξῆηλθον GAN: 159 π.--ἄεθλα 
(Ξἄθλους) ἀγώνων: cp. Ph. 507 δυσοί- 
στων πόνων | ἆθλ᾽ (η.). 

607 f. τπτ v σθένος: cp. 38: Z/. 
13. 248 σθένος Ἱδομενῃῆος.--- τετραόρονΞ 
τετρασκελοῦς (schol.): lit., ‘erect upon 
four legs’: elsewhere always epithet of 
four horses yoked abreast, or of the cha- 
riot drawn by them.—dacpa ταύρον, a 
periphrasis expressing his dread aspect: 
cp. Ο. 6. 1568 σῶμά 7’ | ἀνικάτου xuvés: 
Verg. den. 6. 289 εί forma tricorpforts 
umbrae (Geryon). 

Acheloiis fights, then, as the évapyis 
tadpos,—not merely as the ἀρδρείῳ κύτει 
βούπρῳφρος (12). Sophocles is here fol- 
lowing the traditional version. The Ho- 
meric Scamander, in conflict with A- 
chilles, roars ‘like a bull’ (μεμυκὼς Fire 
tapos, {/. 21. 237). ἐντεῦθεν ὁρμηθέντες 
(says the schol. there) τὸν ᾿Αχελφον ἑταύ- 
ρωσαν Ἡρακλεῖ dywrfduevov. The tau- 
rine form was given to Acheloiis, in that 
combat, by Archilochus (schol. 7d.), by 
Pindar (schol. //. 21. 194), and by the 
logographer Pherecydes (Apollod. 2. 6. 
5): perhaps, too, by Panyasis, the au- 
thor of an epic Ἡράκλεια. An engraved 
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But, when this bride was to be won, who were the valiant 


rivals that entered the contest for her hand ? 


Who went forth 


to the ordeal of battle, to the fierce blows and the blinding dust? 


One was a mighty river-god, the dread form of a horned and Anti- 
four-legged bull, Acheloiis, from Oeniadae: the other came from *rophe. 


Thebé, dear to Bacchus, with curved bow, and spears, and 


brandished club, 


$07 τετραόρου MsS.: and so Eustathius in two places (p. 1313. 6, Ρ. 1734. 10), 


though in a third (p. 573. 27) τετράορο», as Brunck writes. 


ἀχελῶιοσ L (not ἀχελώιοσ). 
ἄπο made from dro in L. Cp. 539, 557. 
σ 


‘gem in the British Museum (King, 4- 
tigue Gems 11. pl. 34, fig. 3) shows Ache- 
loiis as a bull, preparing to butt at Hera- 
cles. The gem is older than the time of 
Sophocles, and may, as Mr A. S. Murray 
thinks, have followed the rendering of 
this subject on the still more archaic 
throne of Apollo at Amyclae (Paus. 3. 
18. 5). Cp.n. on 61ο. This fight was 
a favourite theme in art: for the litera- 
ture, see Roscher, Lex. p. 9. 

Ovid (Met. 9. 1—100) departs from the 
old Greek version: his Acheloiis begins 
the fight in quasi-human form,—then 
turns into a serpent (63),—-and then, as a 
last resource into a bull (80). 

609 dn’ Οἰνιαδαν: a town in Acar- 

nania, on the west bank of the Acheloiis. 
It was about ten miles from the mouth 
of that river, which is described by Thuc. 
(2. 102) as és θάλασσαν . . ἐξιεὶς παρ Ol- 
νιάδας καὶ τὴν πόλιν αὐτοῖς περιλιμνάζων. 
Marshes, due partly to the lake Melité, 
‘insulated the hill on which the town 
stood, and made the site a strong one. 
The name was familiar to Athenians in 
the poet’s time. Oceniadae was long a 
centre of anti-Athenian influence in west- 
ern Greece. It was unsuccessfully be- 
sieged by Pericles (Th. 1. 111, 454 B.C.); 
but, under pressure from the other Acar- 
nanian towns, was received into the A- 
thenian alliance by Demosthenes in 424 
B.c. (Th. 4. 77). The site (now Tri- 
cardo) was first identified by Leake. 

Oeniadae was some twelve miles w.s.w. 
of Pleuron. As Heracles arrives from 
his famous home to the east, so it is fit- 
ting that the river-god should come from 
the western town which was a chief seat 
of his worship. The head of the Ache- 
loiis appears on coins of Oeniadae. 

610 Baxxlas: 42. 1122 Βακχεῦ, 


609 ᾿Αχελφος] 


610 Βακχίας Brunck : Βακχείας Mss. and Ald.— 


612 λόγχας] Blaydes writes λόγχα». 


Βακχᾶν | 6 µατρόπολιν Θήβα» | ναιετῶν 
(n.). Heracles was born at Thebes 
(116 n.).—dard: L’s accent, πο, repre- 
sents the doctrine of some grammarians 
that the accent of the prep. suffered ana- 
strophé when it stood between adj. and 
subst. (or subst. and adj.): see Ellendt 
Lex. p. 78 6. There is more reason for 
this when the subst. precedes; ο. g., 
=dvOou ἄπο δινήεντος (//. 2. 877) is more 
natural than Βακχίας dro Θήβας. Mo- 
dern editors differ: nor is their practice 
always consistent. But in all such cases 
it seems better to regard adj. and subst. 
as forming a single expression, and there- 
fore to keep the normal accent. 

611 £. παλίντονα, ‘back-bent,’ is a 
general epithet, referring to the shape of 
the bow; not to its being ‘drawn back’ 
in shooting, nor to its ‘springing back’ 
after the shot. It seems properly to 
have denoted a bow of which the curva- 
ture was in a direction contrary to that 
in which the archer bent the bow when 
drawing it. See Appendix. 

ὄγχας, two spears, in Homeric 
fashion: cp. //. 3. 17 {., where Paris is 
armed with κάµπυλα τόξα, ξίφος, and δύο 
δοῦρε. (Not, ‘pointed arrows,’ as Paley 
renders.)—fdmadov, the club, made from 
a wild-olive tree which Heracles had 
plucked up by the roots on Mount Heli- 
con: cp. Theocr. 25. 206 ff., where he 
carries this βάκτρον in his right hand, 
and his bow in the left: Apoll. Rh. 2. 
34 καλαύροπά τε τρηχεῖαν | ...ὀρειτρεφέος 
κοτίνοιο.---Τινάσσων would suit λόγχας 
(Z/. 12. 298 δύο δοῦρε τινάσσων) as well as 
ῥόπαλον, but not τόξα, for which a word 
such as ἔχων or νωμῶν must be supplied: 
cp. n. on 353.—The picture is not dis- 
tinct; his right hand must wield the 
club; his left may hold either bow or 


ἐπ. 


δο 
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6 mais Διός' ot TOT ἀολλεῖς 
7 ἴσαν ἐς µέσον ἱέμενοι λεχέων' 


8 µόνα ὃ εὔλεκτρος 
ova. 


ἐν µέσῳ Κύπρις ῥαβδονόμει 


ἕνν- 


516 


35 49 ιό > δὲ 4 4 
Tor ἦν χερός, ἦν δὲ τόζων πάταγος, 
ταυρείων T ἀνάμιγδα κεράτων' 


ἦν & ἀμφίπλεκτοι κλίμακες, 
ἦν δὲ µετώπων ὁλόεντα 


520 


λή t ) ἀμφοῖ 
πλήγματα καὶ στόνος ἀμφοῖν. 


ἆ ὃ εὐῶπις ἀβρὰ 


τηλαυγεῖ παρ οχθῳ 


4 λ a , 9 9 , 
στο, TOV OV προσµενουσ ακοιταν. 


614 ἱέμενοι] ἰέμενοι ].. 


525 


617—630 L divides the vv. thus ----τότ]--- | τόξων--- 


rav-|pelww— | ἦν δὲ ἀμφίπλεκτοι | κλίµακεσ--- | πλήγματα-- | ἆδ--- | τηλαυγεῖ-- | 


ἧστο--- | ἑγὼ--- | τὸ δ᾽--- | ἐλεεινὸν--- | κἀπὸ--- | βέβακεν-- ἐρήμα. 


spears,—the other weapon being slung 
about him. As to the archer type of 
Heracles, here partly blended with the 
hoplite, cp. PA. 727 η. 

613. ἀολλεῖς here simply = 608: 
Hermann compares Mosch. 2. 48 δοιοὶ 
5° ἕστασαν ὑψοῦ ἐπ᾽ ὀφρύος αἰγιαλοῖο | φῶ- 
τες ἀολλήδη».- ἴσαν (epic=yécay) és 
μέσον: so Theocr. 22. 183 (of a fight) 6 
δ) els µέσον ἤλυθε Λυγκεύς.--λεχέων: the 
plur., as Anz. 630 ἁπάτας λεχέω», Ο. Τ. 
821 λέχη...τοῦ θανόντος. 

616 £. péva 5’: whereas in an ordi- 
nary dywv there were several ῥαβδοῦχοι. 
ο ζλα τρως, in Ant. 795 the epithet of 
a bride: here, of the goddess who gives 
fair brides to men.—év péo here refers 
to the umpire as an impartial judge 
between two competitors.—paPSovéper 
( = ἐρραβδονόμε). The officials who 
maintained order in the contests at the 
great festivals were called ῥαβδοῦχοι : 
Thuc. 5. 50 ἐν τῷ ἀγῶνι ὑπὸ τῶν ῥαβδού- 
χων πληγὰς ἔλαβεν. The term included 
the notion of ‘umpire’: Plat. Prot. 338Α 
πείθεσθέ por ῥαβδοῦχον καὶ ἐπιστά- 
την καὶ πρύτα»ιν ἑλέσθαι, ὃς ὑμῖν ϕυ- 
λάξει τὸ µέτριον µῆκος τῶν λόγων ἑκατέ- 
pov. The verb ῥαβδονομεῖν occurs only 
here, and µῥαβδονόμος itself is post- 
classical: but cp. Hesych. (s. v. ῥάβδοι), 
καὶ 6 BpaBeurhs ῥαβδονόμος. 

Aphrodité is here the only person near 
the two combatants (ξννοῦσα): Deia- 


618 4. ταυρείων] 


neira views the fight from afar. But the 
scene was not always so conceived. 
Thus the Megarian θησαυρός at Olympia 
contained a group of figures in gilt cedar- 
wood, of which Paus. (6. 19. 12) says: 
Lets δὲ ἐνταῦθα καὶ ἡ Δηιάνειρα καὶ ’Axe- 
λφος καὶ ᾿Ηρακλῆς ἐστιν Άρης τε τῷ Αχε- 
λῴφ βοηθῶν. 

617 τότ ἦν χερόφ κ.τ.λ. In this 
compressed description of the fight, the 
two combatants figure alternately. (1) 
Heracles deals blows with his fists (xepés 
warayos),—then retires a little, and 
sends a shaft from his twanging bow 
(τόξων πάταγος). (2) Acheloiis charges, 
and the hero’s club rattles on his horns 
(κεράτων πάταγος). (3) Then Heracles, 
turning to the wrestler’s arts, endeavours 
to grapple with Achelois, to spring upon 
his back (ἀμφίπλεκτοι κλίµακεν). Ma) 
The tauriform god butts at his adversary 
(µετώπων πλήγματα). And the account 
fitly closes with the words, στόνος dp- 


ty. 

For ἦν (μὲν)...ἦν δὲ, cp. 421. 806 η. 

618 ἀνάμιγδα-- ἀναμίξ, suggesting the 
confusion of sounds. The form is a rare 
one: but Nicander has ἀμμίγδην (Alex. 
570, Ther. g12). Cp. 839 ἄμμιγα. 

κεράτων. A prominent mention is 
given to the horns, since the story was 
that Heracles broke off one of them. Cp. 
Ovid M. 9. 85 rigidum fera dextera 
cornu | Dum tenet, infregit, truncaque a 
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the son of Zeus: who then met in combat, fain to win a bride: 
and the Cyprian goddess of nuptial joy was there with them, 
sole umpire of their strife. 


Then was there clatter of fists and clang of bow, and the Epode. 
noise of a bull’s horns therewith; then were there close-locked 
grapplings, and deadly blows from the forehead, and loud deep 
cries from both. 

Meanwhile, she, in her delicate beauty, sat on the side of 
a hill that could be seen afar, awaiting the husband that should 
be hers. 


In L the letters ταυ end a verse, and after v a letter has been erased: but the next 
ν. begins with ρείων (not είων).-- κεράτων] Wunder alters this to µετώπων: and in 
521 f., instead of ἦν δὲ µετώπων ὁλόεντα | πλήγματα, writes ἦν 5 ὁλόεντα | πλέγματα. 


Wecklein adopts these changes. 


Sronte revellit. Acheloiis ransomed it by 
giving his conqueror the horn of Amal- 
theia, or cornucopia (Apollod. 2. 7. 5). 
This gift, which Heracles transferred as 
the bride-price to Oeneus, was explained 
as a symbol of the increased fertility gained 
by works which altered the course of the 
Acheloiis (Strabo ro, p. 458). 

620 ἦν with plur. subj.: the so-called 
schema Pindaricum: Hes. Theog. 815 ἦν 
ἑκατὸν κεφαλαί (cp. 7b. 321): Pind. fr. 
75. 15 Tore βάλλεται τὀτ) ἐπ᾽ ἀμβρόταν 
χθόν) ἑραταὶ | ἵων φόβαι: Eur. {ο 1146 
ἑνῆν 3 ὑφανταὶ γράμμασιν roald’ ὑφαί. 
In this constr., the sing. verb always pre- 
cedes the plur. subject. ' Ας the sing. is 
the general and the plur. the particular, 
we have not so much a want of concord 
as an afterthought’ (Gildersleeve, Introd. 
to Pindar, p. Ixxxviii.). The genuine 
examples in Pindar are not numerous. 

πλεκτοι κλίμακε. Ancient wri- 
ters mention the κλῖμαξ as a wrestling 
trick, but do not explain it (Hesych. s. v. 
κλέµακεε: Pollux 3.155). The schol. here 
had evidently no clear notion of it: κλί- 
µακες' al ἑπαναβάσεις (a literal para- 
phrase) παρὰ τὸ ἄνω re kal κάτω αὐτοὺς 
στρέφεσθαι ἐν τῇ µάχῃ. Hermann ex- 
plains it thus;—the wrestler turns his 
adversary round, seizes him from behind, 
and springs on his back, so as to force 
him down. He relies on Ov. Met. 9 
50—54, where Heracles shakes off the 
embrace of Acheloiis, and then, with a 
strong push from his hand, protimus aver- 
tit, ltergoqgue onerosus inhaestt, For the 
view that this is the κλῖμαξ see Appendix. 
The Acheloiis of Ovid, it should be re- 


1.8. V. 


620 ἦν 5’) ἦν δὲ L. 


membered, is at that moment the horned 
man, not yet the bull (cp. n. on 507f.). 

At any rate κλιµακίζω was a familiar 
term in Greek wrestling: cp. Plato comi- 
cus II péo Bers fr. 2 χαίρεις, οἶμαι, µεταπεττεύ- 
σας αὐτὸν διακλιµακίσας re (explained 
by Hesych. as διαπαλαίσας). For a like 
use of wrestling terms, cp. Ar. £¢. 262 f. 
—One of the subjects on the archaic 
throne of Apollo at Amyclae was 7 πρὸς 
᾿Αχελῴον Ἡρακλέους πάλη (Paus. 3. 18. ϱ). 

621 f. µετώπωγ...πλήγµατα, blows 
Jrom the forehead ; the bull is now but- 
ting (κυρίττων) at Heracles,—as shown 
on the gem mentioned above (507 f., n.). 
Schol.: οἱ γὰρ ταῦροι τοῖς κέρασι καὶ µετώ- 
wos µάχονται.-- στόνος, in the strenuous 
effort. Cp.Cic. Zzsc. 2.23. 56 (quoted by 
Billerbeck and others) pugeles eteam cum 
Jeriunt adversarium in tactanats cestibus 
ingemiscunt,—not from pain or fear, he 
adds, but because the very utterance 
helps to brace up the nerves (ommne corpus 
intenartur). 

624f. τηλανγεῖ, ‘seen afar,’ ‘distant’: 
Theog. §50 ἀπὸ τηλαυγέος patvduevos σκο- 
wins: Ar. Nub. 281 τηλεφανεῖς σκοπιά»: 
cp. τηλωπός (n. on Ph. 216).—Others 
take it actively, ‘seeing (=giving a view) 
from afar’ (cp. Τηλεσκόπος). Diod. 1. 
50 has this use: τῆς χώρας αὐτοῖς συνερ- 
γούσης πρὸς τὸ τηλαυγέστερον ὁρᾶ». But 
it seems less probable Ίετε.--ὄχθῳ: 
Nonnus 43. 13 (quoted by Schneidewin) 
makes Deianeira watch the fight from 
the bank of a river. Did he, then, take 
ὄχθῳ here as  ὄχθῃὸ (Cp. Ant. 1132 
η.)---τὸν ὃν, emphatic (cp. 266): the hus- 
band who was-to be hers. 


6 
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Τἐγὼ δὲ parnpt μὲν ofa dpdlw: 
τὸ 8 ἀμφινείκητον ὄμμα νύμφας 


ἐλεινὸν ἀμμένει 


κἀπὸ ματρὸς ἆφαρ βέβακεν, 


WOTE πόρτις ἐρήμα. 


53° 


AH. ἦμος, dita, car’ οἶκον 6 ξένος θροεῖ 
Ταῖς αἰχμαλώτοις παισὶν ὡς ἐπ ἐξόδῳ, 
τῆμος θυραῖος ἦλθον ὡς ὑμᾶς λάθρᾳ, 
τὰ μὲν Φράσουσα χερσὶν ἀτεχνησάμην, 


τὰ 5 οἷα πάσχω συγκατοικτιουµένη. 
οἶμαι δ οὐκέτ', ἀλλ᾽ ἐζευγμένην, 


κόρην yap 


535 


παρεισδέδεγµαι, φόρτον ὥστε ναυτίλος, 
λωβητὸν ἐμπόλημα τῆς ἐμῆς Φφρενός. 


627 τὸ δ ἀμφιείκητορ r: 755° ἀμφιίκητον L. 


626 | ἐγὼ δὲ parnpt μὲν ola φράζω. 
The words ἐγὼ δὲ µάτηρ (if no others) 
are unquestionably corrupt. They have 
been explained to mean:—‘I speak as a 
mother’ (or ‘her mother’) ‘might speak’: 
z.é., with all a mother’s tender sympathy. 
If anything could increase the strangeness 
of such language, it would be the fact 
that the young maidens of Trachis are 
speaking of one who is old enough to be 
their mother. Or: (2) ‘I tell the story as 
her mother told it,’"—a way of explaining 
how they can describe what they had 
not seen. This needs no refutation. 

The true key to this passage depends 
on observing the sequence of topics. (1) 
In 617--- 622, τότ) ᾖ mv χερός...στόνος ἀμφοῖν, 
we have a brief picture of the fight. (2) 
Then vv. §23—525,a 6° εὐῶπις...ἀκοίταν, 
mark Deianeira’ssuspense. (3) Next comes 
the obscure parenthesis, ἐγὼ δὲ...φράζω. 
(4) And then we return, at v. 527, to 
Deianeira’s suspense, —not, however, in a 
form which adds anything new to vv. 523 
—525, but in one which merely repeats 
their substance :---τὸ 5° ἀμφινείκητον...ἀμ- 
μένει. 

Now, to justify such a repetition, it is 
manifest that (2) and (4) should be sepa- 
rated, not by a mere parenthesis, such as 
(3) now is, but by some further allusion 
to the fight. This inference is strength- 
ened by the phrase, τὸ δ' ἀμφινείκητον 
dupa vidas, which gains point if a re- 
ference to the νεῖκος has immediately 
preceded. 


628 é\cewdr Porson: édAeewdy MSS. 


I believe that ἐγὼ has come from ἀγὼν, 
under the influence of φράζω. The sense 
of the verse was, ‘And the strife goes on 

ing, as I describe’ (referring to vv. 
517—522). MATHP may well be a cor- 
ruption of ΜΑΡΓΑΙ, a loss of P having 
been followed by a change of ΓΗ to T. 
This may have happened after ἀγὼν 
had become ἐγὼ, with help, perhaps, 
from a reminiscence of Z/. 233 ἀλλ) οὖν 
εὐνοίᾳ y’ αὐδῶ, | µάτηρ ὡσεί τις πιστά. 
Cp. Hesychius μαργᾷ: ee ὑβρίζει, 
ἐνθουσιᾷ, μαίνεται. Eur. ἔ7. F. 1005 ὅς vey 
φόνου ie a ae ο. I would read, 
then, aye a cag ola pate. 
The bles oe igi 
Κ.Τ.λ., then fitly turn from “tt stubborn 
fight to her continuing suspense.—For 
other views, see Appendix. 

627 £. ὄμμα, in periphrasis, i is some- 
times little more than ‘form,’ (Eur. Jon 
1261 ὦ ταυρόμορφον Supa Κηφισοῦ πα- 
Tpés :) but here it refers specially to her 
anxious gaze: cp. Ai. 139 πεφόβηµαι | 
μα, jue f wedelas. Since the words 

ppa νύμφας form one notion, the adj. - 
in the nom.: Ant. 794.—dravev ἆ 
awaits (the result) with a piteous took : 
cp. PA. τί a ah 7 που πρὸ ᾱ ode, 

629 « εν. 
Sophocles does mat ee us mri Hera- 
cles took his bride away from her fa- 
ther’s home immediately after the fight. 
According to the common account He- 
racles and Deianeira remained with Oe- 
neus for a considerable time after their 
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[So the battle rages], as I have told; but the fair bride who is 
the prize of the strife abides the end in piteous anguish. And 
suddenly she is parted from her mother, as when a heifer is 
taken from its dam. 


De. Dear friends, while our visitor is saying his farewell 
to the captive girls in the house, I have. stolen forth to you,p— 
partly to tell you what these hands have devised, and partly to 
lament my sorrows in your company. 

A maiden,—or, methinks, no longer a maiden, but a mistress, 
—hath found her way into my house, as a freight comes to 
a mariner,—a merchandise to make shipwreck of my peace. 


630 wore A: ὥσπερ],. Nauck would delete the word: Hense would change it to 
πόρσω. 631 θροεῖ made from θρόει in L. 684 ¢dpdoovea r: φράζουσα L. 
636 This v. was omitted by the first hand in L, and added in the margin by S. 


marriage, while the hero did various ex- 
ploits. (Apollod. 2. 7. 6: Diod. 4. 36, 
who speaks of three years.) Then, hav- 
ing accidentally slain a youth in the 
house of Oeneus, Heracles departed with 
his wife and infant son (Hyllus) to Tra- 
chis.—deap is not necessarily ingonsist- 
ent with that version: it means merely 
that the result of the fight at once trans- 
ferred Deianeira from the care of her 
mother to that of a husband. 

680 ὥστε is preferable to ὥσπερ (cr. 
η.) in the first foot of the glyconic verse : 
for this use of it, cp. 112, 367, 537, 699, 
703, 768, το]τ.--πόρτις ἐρήμα : Schnei- 
dewin compares Anacreon fr. 52 old re 
νεβρὸν νεοθηλέα | γαλαθηνό», ὅστ᾽ ἐν ὕλῃ 
κεροέσσηςε | ἀπολειφθεὶς ἀπὸ μητρὸς ἑπτοή- 
θη. The image is especially suitable to 
one who was destined to have no secure 
or permanent home. 

6381—632 Second ἐπεισόδιο». Deia- 
neira confides to the Chorus her plan for 
regaining her husband’s love: she will 
send him a robe, secretly anointed with 
a philtre.—Lichas enters (598); he re- 
ceives the robe from her, and departs 
bearing it to Heracles. 

631 α ἦμον (155 n.): this is the onl 
Attic instance of the epic ripos.—o ξέ- 
vos, merely as a guest from a distance; 
Lichas was no stranger to her (cp. 232, 
310).—®poet seems to imply that their 
voices could be heard within, and that 
therefore she felt safe from sudden inter- 
ruption.—rats αἰχμ. παισὶν: who charge 
him with messages to their kinsfolk and 
friends among the Oechalian captives 
with Heracles: these maidens were έξαί- 


pero. (245).—os em’ ἐξόδῳ: for ws denot- 
ing the intention, cp. PA. §8n.: and for 
ἐπ᾽ ἐξόδῳ, cp. Z/. 1322.—Oupatos fem., as 
El. 313 θυραῖον οἰχνεῖν : cp. 478 πατρῴος, 
and Ο. C. 751. 

634 f. τὰ μὲν (adv.) refers to the reci- 
tal which begins at v. 555: τὰ 8’, to 
vv. 536 Π.---χερσὶν is slightly emphasised 
by its place (cp. O. 7. 139 ἐκεῖνον 6 κτα- 
νών); her sezse of wrong (ola πάσχω) has 
prompted αείίοπ.---συγκατοικτιουµένη : 
some take the midd. as meaning, ‘to 
seek pity for myself from you.’ Rather it 
means simply, ‘to bewail (my woes) 
along with you’ (z.¢., in your presence). 
So Her. 2. 121 ἀποκλαύσαντα ἢ κατοικ- 
τισάµενον: 3. 156 κατοικτίζετο, ods... 
πεπονθέναι Κ.τ.. The midd. οἰκτίζομαι 
is used by Aesch. (Suppl. 1032), by Eur. 
(7. 7. 486), and even in prose (Thuc. 2. 
51). 

636 µκόρην, as Theocr. 27. 65 τεκέων 
τροφός, οὐκέτι κώρα: but it is also said of 
a young wife (//. 6. 247 etc.) where her 
father is mentioned: in doc. cit. κουράων 
refers to Πριάμοιο in the preceding line. — 
ἐζευγμένην: see 1226. Deianeira’s first 
belief (309) has been changed by learning 
the vehemence of her lord’s new passion 
(359 f.: 488f.). Cp. O. 7. 825 γά- 
foots... | ...ζυγῆναι. 

637 £. παρεισδέδεγµαι κ.τ.λ. Among 
the captives whom she has received into 
her house, there is one who is to be her 
rival. This suggests the comparison with 
the master of a trading vessel, who, along 
with the rest of his cargo, ships some 
merchandise which is destined to prove 
his ruin. The parallelism between φόρ- 


6—2 
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καὶ νῦν δύ᾽ οὖσαι µίµνοµεν μιᾶς ὑπὸ 
χλαίνης ὑπαγκάλισμα. τοιάὸ Ἡρακλῆς, 
ὁ πιστὸς ἡμιν κἀγαθὸς καλούμενος, 
οἰκού ι ἀντέπεμψε τοῦ μακροῦ χρόνου. 
oe δν θυμοῦσθαι μὲν οὐκ ἐπίσταμαι 
νοσοῦντι κείνῳ πολλα τῇδε τῇ νόσφ' 
τὸ 8 av ξυνοικεῖν 70° ὁμοῦ τίς ἂν γυνὴ 
δύναιτο, κοινωνοῦσα τῶν αὐτῶν γάμων; 
ὁρῶ γὰρ ἦβην τὴν μὲν ἔρπουσαν πρόσω, 
τὴν δὲ φθίνουσαν" ὧν ἀφαρπάζειν guider 
ὀφθαλμὸς ἄνθος, τῶν δ ὑπεκτρέπει πόδα. 
ταῦτ' οὖν φοβοῦμαι, μὴ πόσις μὲν Ἡρακλῆς 
ἐμὸς καλῆται, τῆς νεωτέρας ὃ ἀνήρ. 
639 οὖσαι] Blaydes conj. οὔσα.-- ὑπὸ] ὕπο (from ὑπο) L: cp. 510 ἄπο, and com- 
ment. there. 541 After πιστὸς four or five letters have been erased in L. 
5642 eye ἀντέπεμψεν | ef 547—549 τὴν μὲν .. « τὴν δὲ] Musgrave 


conj. τῇ μὲν... 70 δὲ: Nauck, τῆς μὲν . . . τῆς δὲ.---ὧν ἀφαρπάξειν Κ.τ.λ.] Νε auck 
formerly conj. “rhs μὲν ἁρπάζευ φιλεῖ | τὸ. κάλλος ἀνήρ.--ὀφθαλμὸς] Meineke conj. 


540 


545 


55° 


τον and λωβητὸν ἐμπόλημα marks that 
the φόρτος, too, is disastrous: but the 
way in which it is so is left indefinite. 
There is no explicit reference to over- 
loading.—For παρεισδέδεγµαι cp. Arist. 
De part. anim. 1 (p. 6624 9) ἀναγκαῖον 

.«παρεισδέχεσθαι τὸ ὑγρὸν ἅμα τῇ τροφῇ 
(= ‘to receive incidentally’). So, here, the 
παρά seems to mean strictly, ‘have re- 
ceived as an incident of receiving the 
others’ (Iolé having come in among them); 
cp. παραπολλύναι etc. The objection 
to taking the prep. as= ‘surreptitiously’ 
(Ξλαθραῖον in 377) is that Deianeira was 
the victim, not agent, of the fraud. 

βητὸν in active sense, as PA. 607 λω- 
Bir’ ἔπη, words of contumely.—épwéAn- 
μα, a thing gained by traffic; here, an 
‘acquisition’ (in an ironical sense). —rijs 
ἐμῆς φρενός with λωβητὸν: cp. the gen. 
after λυμµαντήριος, ὀλέθριος, etc. It might 
also depend on the phrase λωβητὸν ἐμπό- 
λημα 45Ξ βλάβη. Others understand: ‘a 
disastrous merchandise, (bought by) my 
loyalty to Heracles’ (τῆς ἐμῆς Φρενός as 
gen. of price). 

680 f. 80’ οὖσαν, both of us: Ο. 7. 
1505 ὁλώλαμεν δύ᾽ ὄντε (η.). σ-μιᾶς ὑπὸ 
χλαίνης: Eur. fr. 606 ὅταν 5° ὑπ ἂν δρὸς 
χλαῖνα»ν εὐγενοῦς πέσῃς: Theocr. 18. 19 
Zavés τοι θυγάτηρ ὑπὸ τὰν play ᾧχετο 
χλαῖναν (shared the bed of Menelaus). 
For ὑπό with gen. in this sense, cp. 


Ant. 65 η.--ὑπαγκάλισμα: Ant. 650 n. 
Mr A. S. Murray has shown me a 
curious illustration of this passage. A 
vase of the 6th cent. B.C., now in the 
British Museum, depicts two women un- 
der the same xAaiva,—a symbolical repre- 
sentation, perhaps, of a common griel 

541 ὁ.. ἡμῖν xadovpevos = ὃν ἡμεῖν.. 
ἐκαλοῦμε»: though in Ο. 7. 8 6 πᾶσι 
Κλεινὸς...καλούμενος the dat. goes with 
the adj.—murrés κ.τ.λ.: cp. Ο. 7. 385 
Κρέων 6 πιστός, Ant. 31 τὸν ἀγαθὸν Kpé- 
ογΤα. 

542 οἰκούρια, sc. δῶρα: τοῦ μακροῦ 
χρόνου (gen. of price), for the long time 
during which she has been his true wife. 
Cp. Eur. 47. #. 1371 (Heracles bewail- 
ing Megara) | σέ 7’ οὐχ ὁμοίως, ὦ τάλαιν’, 
ἀπώλεσα, | ὥσπερ σὺ τἀμὰ λέκτρ' ἔσφζες 
ἀσφαλῶς, | waxpas διαντλοῦσ᾽ ἐν δόµοις 
οἰκουρίας. 

543 f. οὐκ ἐπίσταμαι, am incapable 
of it: cp. 582: Ant. 686 n.—tyde τῇ 
νόσῳ, a very rare substitute for the cogn. 
accus. It is justified by the fact that vo- 
ge is a word of such wide meaning ; 
while τῇδε τῇ νόσῳ here signifies, ἔρωτι. 
So in Aesch. P. V. 384, τῆδε τῇ voc 
νοσεϊῖν, the dat. really means, ‘to be dis- 
tempered in this special way’ (viz., by 
good ο. 

645 τὸ 8’ av ξυνοικεῖν: the inf. with 
art., placed at the beginning, gives an 
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And now we twain are to share the same marriage-bed, the same 
embrace. Such is the reward that Heracles hath sent me,—he 
whom I called true and loyal,—for guarding his home through 
all that weary time. I have no thought of anger against him, 
often as he is vexed with this distemper. But then to live with 
her, sharing the same union—what woman could endure it? For 
I see that the flower of her age is blossoming, while mine is 
fading ; and the eyes of men love to cull the bloom of youth, 
but they turn aside from the old. This, then, is my fear,— 
lest Heracles, in name my spouse, should be the younger’s mate. 


ὁ θάλαμος: Hense, dws θάλλο»: Blaydes writes was θαλερὸ».- τῶν 5°] Nauck and 
Hense conj. τῆς 5°. Wecklein writes τότε δ᾽.--ὑπεκτρέπει L: ὑπεκτρέπειν A, with 
most MSS., and Ald. 661 καλῆται A, and Ald.: καλεῖται L: the later Mss. 
are divided.—dy7p] E. Mehler conj. ἄρ 7 (suggested by Eldike’s impossible ἂν 7): 


Hense, ἐρᾷ, which Nauck adopts. 


indignant tone: ‘but as to living...’ etc. 
Cp. Ant. 78 τὸ δὲ | Bla πολιτῶν δρᾶν 
ἔφυν ἀμήχανο». 

647—649 The text of this passage 
is, I believe, sound, though the diction 
is bold, and somewhat careless. The 
one ἤβη (Iolé’s) is growing to the per- 
fect flower, while the other (Deianeira’s) 
is declining. (Cp. Ar. Lys. 596 τῆς δὲ 
γυραικὸς σμικρὸς 6 καιρός.) In what fol- 
lows, these points may be noted. 

(1) dv, fem., refers to the two phases of 
ἤβη just mentioned. The gen. is partitive : 
‘of (out of) these 78a, the eye delights 
in the ἄνθος. Here ἄνθος is a shorter 
way of expressing τὴν dv@otcav,—the ἤβη 
which is in its early bloom. dy could not, 
surely, refer to τὴν μὲν ἕρπουσαν πρόσω 
only, as if it meant τῶν νέων γυναικῶν 
(schol.): it must refer to τὴν δὲ φθίνουσαν 
also. Nor, again, could wy stand for ὧν 
τῆς µέν. 

(2) τών 8° ὑπεκτρέπει πόδα. Here τῶν 
5° ought in strictness to have been τῆς δ᾽, 
SC. τῆς φθιωούσης HBys. But, in the poet’s 
thought, τῶν δ᾽ means, ‘the other kind,’ — 
t.€., the women who represent the ¢@l- 
νουσα 78. The subject to ὑπεκτρέπει is 
not ὀφθαλμός, but the man implied by it (6 
ὁρῶν). The eye, as being here the guide 
of the choice, might, indeed, be said to 
‘turn the foot aside,’ in the sense of caus- 
ing that movement; but this would be 
awkward. For the transition of thought 
from ὀφθαλμός to the person, cp. Eur. 
Med. 1244 (quoted by Wecklein), dy’, ὦ 
Τάλαινα χεὶρ ἑμή, λαβὲ Κξίφος, | AGP’, 
ἕρπε πρὸς βαλβίδα λυπηρὰν βίου. 

(3) ζειν, said of the eye, means, 
to seize eagerly upon the beautiful sight 


(cp. Hor. Sat. 2. 5. 534 Sic tamen ut limis 
rapias etc.). So wecan speak of ‘snatch- 
ing’ a glance, or of the eyes ‘drinking in’ 
beauty. There is no allusion to the idea 
expressed by Aesch. Suppl. 663 ἤβας 5 
ἄνθος ἄδρεπτον» ἔστω. 

4 9: the swift and ardent 
glance of the lover is often mentioned in 
Greek poetry: see esp. fr. 431 τοιάνδ᾽ ἐν 
ὄψει λίγγα θηρατηρἰαν | ἔρωτος, ἀστραπήν 
Tw’ ὀμμάτων, ἔχει. Aesch. Suppl. 1003 
καὶ παρθένων χλιδαΐῖσω εὐμόρφοις ἔπι | was 
τι; παρελθὼν ὄμματος θελκτήριον | τὀ- 
ξευμ᾿ ἔπεμψεν, ἱμέρου νικώµενος. 

66ο: Ὥταῦτ᾽ οὖν, for this reason, 
then: the pron. is adverbial: cp. Aesch. 
Pers. 159 ταῦτα 5h λιποῦσ᾽ ἱκάνω χρυσεο- 
στόλµους δόµους: Ar. Vesp. 1358 Tair’ οὖν 
περί µου δέδοικε μὴ διαφθαρῶ. Thisseems 
better than to govern rair’ by φοβοῦμαι. 
---πόσιδ was in Attic mainly a poetical 
word; but Arist. uses it, as Fol. 7. 16. 
18 ὅταν 7 καὶ προσαγορευθῇ πόὀσις: where, 
as here, it denotes the recognised or legal 
status.—kaAyrac is right here, because 
there is a real anxiety: καλεῖταν (which 
would be fut., like καλεῖ in £7. 971) 
would imply too much certainty. The 
subjunctive is similarly preferable to the 
indic. in Ph. 30 (κυρῃ) and 1%. 494 (βε- 
βήκῃ). καλήται suits πόσις (‘bear the 
name of husband’); cp. 149: but ἀνήρ, 
denoting here a clandestine relationship, 
requires 9 to be supplied. Cp. 561. 

ἀνήρ: {.έ., paramour. Cp. the sarcasm 
of the comic poet Pherecrates (fr. incert. 
5) on Alcibiades:—ovx dy ἀνὴρ γὰρ [2.6., 
ἔτι νέος ὤν] Αλκιβιάδης, ws δοκεῖ, | ἀνὴρ 
ἁπασῶν τῶν γυναικῶν ἐστι νῦν. 
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ἀλλ᾽ ob γάρ, ὥσπερ εἶπον, ὀργαίνειν καλὸν 
γυναῖκα νοῦν ἔχουσαν' ᾗ δ᾽ exw, pirat, 
λυτήριον Ἁλώφημα, THO ὑμῖν φράσω. 


> \ aA \ 
nv por παλαιον Owpov ἀρχαίου ποτὲ 


555 


θηρός, λέβητι χαλκέῳ Kexpuppevor, 


A Φ 
ὃ mats €r οὖσα τοῦ 


ασυστέρνου παρὰ 


Νέσσου φθίνοντος ἐκ φονῶν ἀνειλόμην, 

a \ , 8 ¥ Q 

ὃς τὸν βαθύρρουν ποταμὸν Evnvov βροτοὺς 
a ΄ 


μισθοῦ ᾿πόρευε χερσίν, οὔτε πομπίµοις 


δύο 


2 >. 4 ¥ ΄ [ή 
κώπαις ἐρέσσων οὔτε λαίφεσιν νεώς. 


553 ἔχω] F. A. Paley conj. ἔχει, taking λύπημα as nom. and λυτήριον as acc., ‘a 


remedy’ (Fourn. Phil. vol. v. p. 89, 1874). 


654 λώφημα is my conj. for λύπημα. 


Hermann writes κήλημα: Wecklein, χλίδηµα (ἐ.ε., the robe); he formerly conj. 


wbOnua (Ars Soph. em. Ῥ 


73): Campbell conj. νόηµα: Blaydes (iter alia) 


στέργηµα, or τέχνηµα: but in his text he adopts the conj. of E. Ziel (De asyndeto 


ap. Soph., p. 7), Ἀυτήριόν τι πημµονῆς (omitting 77d’). 
ἀλκαίου: Wakefield, ἀγρίου: Jacobs (Anth. Pal. vol. ΠΠ. p. 848), ἀχρείου. 


552 ἀλλ οὐ γάρ: elliptical: O. C. 


56 n. 

668 f. The mss. have q 8 go | 
λυτήριον λύπημα. For the adj., cp. A/ 
635 λυτηρίους | εὐχὰς...δειµάτων: {δ. 1499 
τόδ᾽ ἂν κακῶρ µόνον Ὑένοιτο τῶν πάλαι 
λυτήριον: fr. 687 τὸ µεθύειν πημονῆς λυ- 
τήριον. Clearly, then, λυτήριον is sound : 
and it must mean, as everywhere else, 
‘giving deliverance.’ The corrupt word 
is λύπημα: it has displaced some word 
of which λυτήριον could be the epithet. 
I believe that Sophocles wrote λώφημα, 
‘a means of relief.’ Hesychius shows 
that this noun was not only current, but 
tolerably familiar ; for he has λῶφαρ' λώ- 
¢npa,—using it to explain the rarer form. 
The corruption intoAvmnpa probably arose 
through a marginal gloss, λύπης, on λνυ- 
Τήριο». 

Deianeira is here speaking of an expe- 
dient which gives her some hope, indeed, 
but no assured confidence (590 f.). This 
exactly suits the usage of λωφᾶν and its 
derivatives, which denote the alleviation 
of evil,—not its complete removal. Cp. 
At. 61 ἐπειδὴ T0885’ ἐλώφησεν πόνου. Thuc. 
6. 12 ἀπὸ νόσου μεγάλης καὶ πολέμου βραχύ 
τιλελωφήκαμεν. Plat. Lege. 8540 édv µέν 
σοι δρῶντι ταῦτα λωφᾷ τι τὸ νόσημα. Thuc. 
uses λώφησις, ‘abatement’ (4. δι τοῦ 
πολέμου). Deianeira, in bethinking her 
of the philtre, has found that which holds 
out a promise of deliverance, and as- 
suages, though it does not cure, her 
pain,—a λυτήριον λώφημα. 


δ66 ἀρχαίου] Hense conj. 
657 ἔτ 


The attempted versions of λυτήριον 
λύπημα have been these:—(1) With a 
comma after rd’: ‘a thing to grieve 
this girl, for my deliverance’:—a gram- 
matically sound phrase, but wholly un- 
suited to Deianeira, whose aim is to be 
more loved than lolé (584 ff.),—but not to 
painher. (2) Taking λυτήριον as = Aurév: 
‘how I find that my pain is remediable.’ 
This is impossible. (3) Governing λύ- 
πηµα by λυτήριο»: ‘how Σ have a thing 
to remedy my pain.’ Also impossible. 

Paley, changing ἔχω to ἔχει, renders, 
‘in what way my grief has a remedy’— 
making λυτήριον a subst. This is clearly 
untenable. He cites Pind. P. 5. 106 
τὸ καλλίνικον λυτήριον δαπανᾶν | µέλος 
χαρίεν: but there λυτήριον is a second 
epithet of µέλος. Nor is the case helped 
by Hesychius, Aurijpov: φυλακτήριον.--- 
τῃδ ὑμῖν φράσω: the words mean strictly 
that the story will follow the course— 
z.¢., will exhibit the line of thought—by 
which the remedy has been found. 

555 f. wv pot: the imperf., because 
she has now used it.—oré belongs in 
sense to δώρον, as though we had ἐδόθη 
ποτέ. If the comma after θηρός were 
omitted, and ἦν joined with κεκρυμµένον 
(ας-- ἐκέκρυπτο), then ποτὲ would go with 
the verb: but κεκρυµμµένον seems to be 
an afterthought.—maAatév, because she 
has had it long; ἀρχαίον, because he 
lived long ago. This emphasis on the 
past is natural in one who is looking 
back sadly to the days of her youth, and 
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But indeed, as I said, anger ill beseems a woman of under- 
standing. I will tell you, friends, the way by which I hope to 
find deliverance and relief. I had a gift, given to me long ago 
by a monster of olden time, and stored in an urn of bronze; 
a gift which, while yet a girl, I took up from the shaggy-breasted 
Nessus,—from his life-blood, as he lay dying ; Nessus, who used 
to carry men in his arms for hire across the deep waters of 


the Evenus, using no oar to waft them, nor sail of ship. 


made from ἔτι in L.—wapa] πάρα MSS. 


as in 840, and 1141 (νέσοσ).--ϕονῶν Bergk: φόνων MSS. 
560 Λ᾿πόρευε] πόρευε L. 


second accent from a later hand. 
geow x: λαίφαισυ L. 


speaking to young maidens for whom 
Nessus is only a legendary name.—@npés: 
so //. 1. 268 φηρσὶν ὀρεσκφοισ.. They 
are called κένταυροι in //. 11. 832, as in 
the Odyssey (21. 295). Cp. below, 680. 

t: properly a deep basin; also 
a kind of kettle used in cooking: but the 
poets can use the word to describe a 
cinerary urn (as £/. 1401). Here it 
means some kind of urn or jar. 

567 f. vov: shagginess is a 
regular attribute of the Centaurs in Greek 
poetry and art: cp. 837: //. 2. 743 φῆρας 
.. Aaxvhevras: Hom. hymn 3. 114 Kév- 
ταυρο» λασιαύχενα. In Ov. Met. 12. 284 
Cometes is the name of a Centaur. 

ὶ Néooov, because it was his δῶρον 
(555): he invited her to take it, and told 
her how to use it: ἐκ φονῶν, gathered up 
from his wounds, as he lay dying. ¢o- 
νῶ», Bergk’s correction of φόνω», seems 
right. The plur. φΦόνοι elsewhere (1) 
denotes separate acts of slaughter, O. C. 
1234: or (2) is a tragic expression for one 
such act (like θάνατοι): as Z/. 11 πατρὸς 
ἐκ φόνων: 10. 779 φόνους πατρφουςε. But 
here we expect rather a word which shall 
directly suggest the wounds: cp. 573 
σφαγῶ». And φονῶν can do so, since the 
phrase ἐν φοναῖς so often refers to carnage 
in battle. The schol. has φόνων in the 
lemma, but explains by αἵματος, and 
quotes //. 10. 521 (ἄνδρας 7’ ἀσπαίροντας) 
ἐν ἀργαλέῃσι govyow. Cp. Ant. 696 ἐν 
φοναῖς | πεπτῶτ' (n.).. If metre had al- 
lowed ἐκ Φόνου, there would then have 
been no reason for change. 

The name Νέσσος symbolises the roar 
of the angry torrent: the Sanskrit is 
nad, loud sound, whence nadd-s, ‘bel- 
lower’ (bull), or river: #ad-i, flood: Cur- 
tius Ztym. ἃ 2875. Hence the Thracian 
river Néoros (also Νέσσος, Hes. 7h. 


668 Néooovr, and Ald.: νέσου L, 
559 Evnvoy L, the 
661 dai- 


341), and the Arcadian Νέδα, described 
by Strabo as ῥεῦμα λαβρὸν ἐκ τοῦ Av- 
καίου κατιόν (8, p. 348). Among the 
Centaurs whom Heracles met at Mount 
Pholoé were Δούπων and”Ouados,—names 
likewise denoting otse; and it is note- 
worthy that Homados, like Nessus, was 
a ravisher: ἐν ᾿)Αρκαδίᾳ τὴν Evpvadéws 
ἀδελφὴν ”Αλκυόνην βιασάµενος ἀνῃρέθη 
(Diod. 4. 12). 

559 ff. dv βαθύρρουν...Εὔηνον. 
The Evenus (/idharz) rises on the high 
western slopes of Oeta; in its lower 
course, it passes through Aetolia, and en- 
ters the Corinthian Gulf at a point about 
12 miles w. of Antirrhion. Calydon was 
on its w. bank; Pleuron, some Io or 12 
miles to the w. It is ‘one of the fiercest 
and most treacherous torrents in Greece’ 
(Tozer, Geo. of Greece, p. 96). Cp. Ov. 
Met. 9. 104 Venerat Eveni rapidas [ove 
natus adundas. The older name of the 
river, Λυκόρμας (Strabo 7. 327), expressed 
the ‘ wolf-like’ rush of its waters. 

The association of Nessus with the 
Evenus well illustrates the significance of 
the Centaur as a personification of a ra- 
vaging torrent. (Cp. Mr Sidney Colvin in 
Fourn. of Hellen. Stud. vol. 1. p. 160: 
also Mure, Zour ἐπ Greece, 1.170.) In 
Ov. Met. 2. 638 a daughter of the Centaur 
Cheiron is called Ocyroe(’Qxupdn), because 
born ‘Fluminis in rapidi ripis.’ 

ποταμὸν...βροτοὺς... πόρευε: for the 
double acc., cp. Eur. Alc. 442 γυναϊῖκ) 
ἀρίσταν | λίμναν ᾿Αχεροντίαν πορεύσας 
ἐλάτᾳ δικώπφ. Here the second acc. de- 
notes the space traversed; it would more 
usually denote the place {ο which, as in 
Eur. 77ο. 1085 ἐμὲ...σκάφος | ...πορεύσει | 
... Apyos.—For the prodelision of the 
augment in ’aépeve, cp. O. C. 1602 ταχεῖ 
᾿πόρευσα»: Ph. 360 ἐπεὶ ᾿δάκρυσα.---μισ- 
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a 9 0 A “~ e ΄ λλ. 
ὃς κἀμέ, τὸν πατρῴον ἠἡνίκα στόλον 
4. , 
ξὺν 'Ἡρακλεῖ τὸ πρῶτον εὖνις ἑσπόμην, 
yy 3 4. . 
φέρων ἐπ᾽ ὤμοις, nvik ἡ µέσῳ πόρῳ, 


a 4 ῤ 3 3 Yeo 3 3 a 
waver µαταίαις yepow ἐκ δ nia ἐγώ' 


565 


ὦ Ζηνὸς εὐθὺς mats ἐπιστρέψας xepow 
ἦκεν κοµήτην ἰόν' ἐς δὲ πλεύμονας 
στέρνων διερροίζησεν. ἐκθνῄσκων 8 ὁ θὴρ 
τοσοῦτον ele: Tat γέροντος Οἰνέως, 


(4 3 la “a 93 “~ aN , 
τοσόνὃ ὀνήσει τῶν ἐμών, ἐὰν πίθῃ, 


πορθµών, ὀθούνεχ' ὑστάτην o ἔπεμψ ἐγώ' 
ἐὰν γὰρ ἀμφίθρεπτον αἷμα τῶν ἐμών 
σφαγών ἐνέγκῃ χερσίν, 7 µελαγχόλους 


662 dv πατρῴον ἠνίκα στὀλον] So L, with most MSS.: τῶν πατρφων ἡνίκα στόλων 


A, and Ald. 
Cobet conj. 7 ’v. 
first hand), A, Ald.: πνεύµονας r. 
wi+ (the other letters are erased). 


θοῦ: acc. to Apollodorus (2. 7. 6) Nessus 
pretended divine authority for levying 
this toll,—Aé-ywy παρὰ θεῶν τὴν πορθµείαν 
εἰληφέναι διὰ δικαιοσύνην.--πομπίμοις : 
cp. Eur. 7. A. 1319 ναῶν... | ...ἑλάταν 
πομπαία».-- οὔτε Goer νεώςφ might be 
an instrum. dat. construed directly with 
πόρευε: but it is perhaps truer to say 
that the notion of réurwy is evolved from 
the preceding clause. Cp. 512 (τινάσ- 
σωρ). 

562 f. τὸν πατρφῴον...στόλον, ‘by my 
father’s sending,’ cogn. acc. to ἑσπόμην : 
cp. 159 dyavas ἐξιών (n.). The peculi- 
arity is that στόλος here=méuyis, corre- 
sponding to the sense of the act. στέλλω: 
whereas it usu. means ‘expedition,’ ‘jour- 
ney, from midd. στέλλομαι. It may be 
noted, however, that the boldness is 
softened by the fact that στόλος sometimes 
meant a journey with ref. to its purpose, 
‘a mission’: O. C. 358n. Certainly 
πατρῴος στόλος would ordinarily mean, ‘a 
journey of my father’s,’ or, ‘an expedi- 
tion despatched by’ him; yet the sense 
required here seems possible for poetry. 
The phrase cannot well mean, (1) ‘the 
journey prescribed for me by my father’; 
nor (2) ‘under my father’s escort,’—as if 
Oeneus had accompanied them for some 
distance. 

The soundness of the words is con- 
firmed by their dramatic fitness. There is 
a tacit contrast in her thoughts between 


564 7 Dindorf: ἦν L, with most Mss., and Ald. (but ἐν A). 
567 πλεύμονας] So L (though with » written over A by the 
670 πίθῃ] πυθῃι L, with marg. schol. yp. 
πύθῃ was the prevalent reading: but A has 


herself and the new paramour; she thinks 
of the long-past day when her father gave 
her to her husband, and sent her forth 
with him. The words also accord with 
that tone of passivity in which she has 
already spoken of her marriage (6—27). 
She welcomed Heracles as a deliverer, 
and has learned to love him; but she had 
no voice in the bestowal of her hand.— 
Cp. fr. 521 (the young girl is happy at 
home, but the bride is sent forth by her 
parents to a doubtful fate): at νέαι μὲν ἐν 
πατρὸς | ἥδιστον, οἶμαι, ἑζῶμεν ἀνθρώπων 
βίον" | ... | ὅταν & ἐς ἤβην ἐξικώμεθ) ἔμφρο- 
ves, | ὠθούμεθ' EE w.—See Appendix. 
εὖνις-- εὐνέτις, as in Eur. Or. 929 etc. 
564 f. φέρων én’ duos. Nessus is 
here imagined as a Centaur of the older 
form known to Greek art,—viz., a com- 


' plete man, with the barrel and hinder 


parts of a horse attached to the middle of 
his back. A Centaur on the λάρναξ of 
Cypselus at Olympia is described by Paus. 
(5. το. 7) as ob τοὺς πάντας ἵππου πόδας, 
τοὺς δὲ ἔμπροσθεν αὐτῶν ἔχων ἀνδρός. This 
form may be called the andro-centaur. 
The more familiar 4tppo-centaur—a com- 
plete horse, only with a human chest and 
head substituted for the equine neck and 
head—was of later origin. In Fourn. 
Hellen. Stud. 1. 130 Mr Sidney Colvin 
gives a wood-cut of an early gem (in the 
British Museum), representing an andro- 
centaur carrying off a woman, who is 
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I, too, was carried on his shoulders,—when, by my father’s 
sending, I first went forth with Heracles as his wife; and when 
I was in mid-stream, he touched me with wanton hands. I 
shrieked; the son of Zeus turned quickly round, and shot a 
feathered arrow; it whizzed through his breast to the lungs ; 
and, in his mortal faintness, thus much the Centaur spake :— 

‘Child of aged Oeneus, thou shalt have at least this profit 
of my ferrying,—if thou wilt hearken,—because thou wast the 
last whom I conveyed. If thou gatherest with thy hands 
the blood clotted round my wound, at the place where the 


πιθῇ, and so Ald.: πίθῃ, the ed. of Colinaeus (Par. 13528). 691) ὑστάτη» σ] 
σ is omitted by L, A, etc., and by Ald.; but is present in T (having been restored 
perh. by Triclinius), and in some other Mss. of the 14th or 15th cent. (as Vat., 
B, Le, Harl.). 673 £. évéyxy] Blaydes conj. évéyxys.—pedAayxdrous...lovs 
MSS.: Madvig conj. µελάγχολος...ἰὸς (suggested first by Dobree, who, however, 


preferred the vulgate): Wunder, µελαγχόλου...ἱοῦ. 


grasped in his right arm. Similar sub- 
jects occur on coins of Eastern Mace- 
donia. Violence of this kind was part of 
the ὕβρις (1096) ascribed to the savage 
Centaurs, and appears in numerous le- 
gends (7. H. S., é.c., p. 140). 

q: cp. O. 7. 1123 n. The third per- 
son, ἦν, would be less fitting: she speaks 
of her own helplessness at the moment. 
--μέσφ πόρῳ: for the dat., cp. 172: Ei. 
313 νῦν 5° ἀγροῖσι τυγχάνει.--µαταίαις, 
implying rash folly (Amt. 1339 n.), here 
=‘wanton.’ The schol. wrongly took it 
to mean that the attempt was baffled by 
Heracles.—éx 8’ ἤῦσ᾽ ἐγώ: Sophocles has 
avoided the error of Archilochus, who had 
described Deianeira as making a prolix 
appeal to her husband (πρὸς τὸν Ἡρακλέα 
ῥαψῳδοῦσαν: Dion Chrysost. or. 6ο). 

566 ff. ἐπιστρέψας, intrans., as in 
Her. 2. 103 ἐπιστρέψας ὀπίσω me: Ar. 
Vesp. 422 ἐπίστρεφε | δεῦρο. The poet, 
though he has called the river βαθύρρουν 
(559), seems to imagine Heracles as wad- 
ing across it, in front of Nessus. If 
Heracles had been carried over first, he 
would naturally have been facing the 
river. Ovid makes him swim across, and 
shoot the Centaur from the bank (04ί. g. 
110 Π.). 

κοµήτην: Ph. 713 η. According to 
Dion (or. 60), Sophocles was criticised on 
the ground that the hero’s act might have 
been fatal to Deianeira; Nessus might 
have dropped her in the river. It would 
be enough to suppose that Heracles could 
not pause to think; but the context also 
suggests, as we have seen, that he was 
near enough to rescue her at need. 


πλεύμονας-- πνεύμονας (rt πνυ). Cur- 
tius (Ztym. § 370) explains the change of 
ν to A by ‘the rarity of the sound-group 
pn and the frequency of Z/’; comparing 
the kindred words for ‘lungs,’ Lat. pz/- 
mo, Church-Slavonic βία, Lithuanian 
plauiczetz. The form with A is attested as 
Attic by schol. Ar. Pax 1069, Eustath. 
p 483. 8. In 1054, as here, L gives the 

form, though with ν written above by 
the first hand: but in 1054 πνευμόνων. 

ἐκθνῄσκων, as the faintness of ap- 
proaching death began to come over him. 
The regular sense of ἐκθνῄσκειν is ‘to 
swoon away’: cp. Arist. Hist. Anim. 3. 
19 (p. 521 @ ΙΙ) ἀφιεμένου (αἵματος) ἔξω 
πλείονος μὲν ἐκθνῄσκουσι, πολλοῦ δ᾽ 
ἄγαν ἀποθνῄσκουσιν. So Plat. Lege. 
959 A distinguishes a person in a swoon, 
τὸν ἐκτεθνεῶτα, from τὸν ὄντως τεθνηκότα. 

569 ff. For τοσοῦτον, referring to 
what follows, and associated with τοσόνδε, 
cp. Ai. 679 ff. és τοσὀνδ’...τοσαῦθ᾽.---τοσ- 
όνδ᾽ is explained by ἐὰν γὰρ εἰο.-- τῶν 
ἐμών...πορθμῶών: πορθµός usu. means (1) 
a ferry, or (2) the act of crossing water; 
here the second sense passes into that of 
πορθµεία, ‘my services as ferryman’: for 
the plur., cp. 628. 

572 ff. ἐὰν γὰρ...Ὄδρς. The gen. 
τῶν ἐμῶν σφαγών depends on the prep. 
in ἀμφίθρεπτον, ‘coagulated around the 
wound.’ ἐνέγκῃ χερσίν: for the midd., 
ερ. 558 ἀνειλόμην (n.). The phrase seems 
to imply a careful collecting of the blood 
with a cloth. ᾗ µελαγχόλους κ.τ.λ.: ‘at 
the part (of the wound) where the mon- 
strous hydra has tinged the arrow with 
black gall’: z.e., ‘where the hydra’s gall, 
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ἔβαψεν iovs θρέµµα Λερναίας ὕδρας, 


» 
έσται 


pevos σοι τοῦτο κηλητήριον 


575 


τῆς Ἡρακλείας, ὥστε µήτιν εἰσιδὼν 
στέρξει γυναικα κεῖνος ἀντὶ σοῦ πλέον. 
Tout ἐννοήσασ', ὦ Φφίλαι, δόµοις γὰρ ἦν 
κείνου θανόντος ἐγκεκλημένον καλώς, 


χιτώνα τόνὸ ἔβαψα, προσβαλοῦσ᾽ ὅσα 


580 


Cav κεῖνος εἶπε' καὶ πεπείρανται τάδε. 
κακὰς δὲ Ττόλµας pT ἐπισταίμην ἐγὼ 
pyr ἐκμάθοιμι, τάς τε τολμώσας στυγῶ. 
/ > 97 4 > ε v4 
φίλτροις ὃ ἐάν πως τήνὸ ὑπερβαλώμεθα 


6764. ὥστε µήτιν] Subkoff conj. der’ ἔτ᾽ οὔτιν (so, too, Hense, but with ὡς): 


Shilleto and Pretor, οὐδὲ µήτιν 
στέρξη. στέρξαι A, and Ald. 

that the vulg. arose from pots. 
µένον L: ἐγκεκλεισμένον A, and Ald. 


Blaydes conj. ζῶν elm’ ἐκεῖνος.---πεπείρανται] πεπείραται τ. 


with which the arrow is tinged, can be 
traced,’—by a darker tint in that portion 
of the blood with which it has mixed. 
When the arrow was withdrawn from 
the wound, there would be a gush of 
blood, but some parts of the blood would 
have been more affected by the venom 
than others; and Nessus wishes her to 
take the most envenomed parts. The 
stress is on µελαγχόλους, and the whole 
phrase is a compressed way of saying, 7 
µέλας χόλος ἐστίν, ᾧ iods ὕδρα ἔβαψεν (cp. 
Ο. 7. 1451 n.). For the proleptic adj., 
Ant. 475 ὁπτὸν...περισκελῆ: for the 
plur. tovs (referring to the single arrow of 
567), At. 231 Elpeow, El. 196 γενύων. 
The double barb makes such a plur. intel- 
ligible. Heracles cannot have shot twice. 
---θρέμμα...ὕδρας: cp. 508 n.: so θρέµµα 
refers to a monster in 1093 and 1099. 
For the periphrasis, cp. Plat. Legg. 790 
D τὰ νεογενῆ παίδων Opéupara.—Aep- 
ναίας: dwelling in the marsh of Lerna, 
on the Argolic coast, 5. of Argos. Apol- 
lod. 2. 5. 2 τὸ δὲ σώμα τῆς ὕδρας dva- 
σχίσας τῇ χολῇ τοὺς ὀϊστοὺς ἔβαψεν. 
Others explain thus :—‘ If thou gather 
the blood from my wound, clotted around 
(the arrow), at the place where the hydra 
has tinged it,’ etc., ¢.e., at the arrow’s head. 
This is quite possible, but is open to objec- 
tions. (1) The language in 557 f. (παρὰ 
Νέσσου...ὲκ φονῶ») implies that she ob- 
tained the blood directly from the body, 
not from the arrow-head. (2) The phrase 


.« » στέρξῃ. fr 
678 δόμοις] Wecklein reads μυχοῖς, thinking 
670 ῥἐγκεκλημένον Dindorf: ἐγκεκλειμ- 


In L στέρξει has been made from 


581 κεῖνος] ἐἑκεῖνος r, whence 
Blaydes writes πεπει- 


ἐνέγκῃ χερσίν here favours the same view. 

If we adopted the conjecture µελάγ- 
χολος...ἰός, the latter word would mean 
‘venom,’ and θρέµµα ‘issue’ (cp. 834 
Erpepe δ᾽ αἱόλος δράκω»): the object of 
ἔβαψεν would be αὐτάς (the wound). 
The objection is that the wily monster 
does not wish to draw Deianeira’s atten- 
tion to the venom ;—as he would then do 
very pointedly. He is content to speak 
of the dark colour (µελαγχόλους). 

Ovid describes the incident thus :—The 
arrow is withdrawn, and the blood flows 
from the wound, mzxtus Lernaei tabe ve- 
neni: Nessus then presents Deianeira with 
a garment steeped in the blood (velamina 
tincta cruore): Met. 9. 129 ff. 

576 f. ὥστε prirw’ εἰσιδὼν στέρξει. 
After wore, the negative of the infin. is 
µή, but of the indic., οὐ. Here the µή 
must be due to the final sense: ¢.¢., the 
notion of result is merged in that of aim; 
as if it were ὅπως µή. I have not found 
any real parallel. Dem. or. 19 § 218 
writes, τοσαύτης ἀνα»δρίας...ὁμολογεῖτε 
εἶναι µεστοί, ὥστε μήτ) ἐν τῇ χώρᾳ πο- 
λεμίων ὄντων µήτ ἐκ θαλάττηε πολιουρ- 
κούμενοι... εἶτα τὴν εἰρήνην ἐποιήσασθε. 
But there the µή seems clearly ‘generic’: 
i.¢., the sense is: ‘you are so weak as to 
have made peace at 4 “ime when there 
was no enemy inthe country,’etc. [Prof. 
Goodwin, Moods and Tenses, new ed., 
§ 606, suggests that ἐποιήσασθε virtually 
depends on an εἰ further back, and that 
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Hydra, Lerna’s monstrous growth, hath tinged the arrow with 
black gall,—this shall be to thee a charm for the soul of 
Heracles, so that he shall never look upon any woman to love 
her more than thee.’ 

I bethought me of this, my friends—for, after his death, I 
had kept it carefully locked up in a secret place; and I have 
anointed this robe, doing everything to it as he enjoined while 
he lived. The work is finished. May deeds of wicked daring be 
ever far from my thoughts, and from my knowledge,—as I abhor 
the women who attempt them! But if in any wise I may 

prevail against this girl by love-spells 


ράσθω. §82—687 Wecklein inserts vv. 584 f. (φίλτροις... Πρακλεῖ) imme- 
diately after 581, placing only a comma after πεπείρανται τάδε, and deleting 5’ after 
Φίλτρο. Wunder, followed by Nauck, brackets v. 585. Dindorf suspects all the 


four vv., 584—587. 


the force of ὥστε is lost. This would be 
conceivable if the µή came after ἐποιή- 
σασθε: but it immediately follows dere. ] 
—The opposite anomaly occurs in £/. 
780 f. wor οὔτε... | ...στεγάζειν. 

ἀντὶ ood, instead of the gen. after the 
comparat.: Ant. 182 η. 

578£. tvvoycac’: Sophocles prefers 
the act. voice of this compound: PA. 
1440 π.--δόµοιε, simply ‘in the house’: 
ἐγκεκλῃμένον adds the notion expressed 
in 686 by ἐν μυχοῖς σφζειν. 

680 χιτώνα τόνδ: a handmaid 
carries the casket (622) containing the 
τοῦθῬ.---ἔβαφα. The notion of a φίλτρον 
in the form of an unguent was a familiar 
one: thus in Eur. 47792. §16 Phaedra asks 
the Nurse, πότερα δὲ χριστὸν ἢ ποτὸν τὸ 


φάρμακο»; 

, ‘with application of 
everything that he directed,’—i.e., ap- 
plying the philtre to the robe with 
attention to all the prescribed details. 
From vv. 680—687 it appears that Nes- 
sus had said more than she repeats in 
572—577- He gave θεσμοί (682), pre- 
cise instructions.—This is better than to 
understand, ‘with all ¢he additions that 
he enjoined’ (schol. καὶ ἄλλα τινὰ συµ- 
µίξασα): though it may be supposed that 
the coagulated blood, before being ap- 
plied to a large surface, was diluted with 
water. (Schneidewin explains the word 
by Apollod. 2. 7. 6 τόν τε Ὑόνον ὃν ἀφῆκε 
κατὰ τῆς γῆς καὶ τὸ...αἷμα συμμἰίξαι.)--- 
Not, ‘with observance of all that he said’: 
as if νῴ (or νοῦν) were understood. See 
on 844 προσέβαλε. 

581 πεπάρανται (3rd sing.), from the 


epic πειραίνω: Od. 12. 37 ταῦτα μὲν οὕτω 
πάντα πεπείρανται: Pind. 7. 7. 24 δίκας 
ἐπείραιε. The Attic form πεπέρανται 
occurs in Plat. Hep. 502 E. The words 
have a tragic significance. Her remedial 
measures are now complete. 

582 f. κακὰς δὲ réApas. She wishes 
to assure them that she intends no harm 
to Heracles, and has no reason to fear 
evil. The results of so-called ‘love- 
charms’ were often disastrous. Anti- 
phon’s first oration is against a woman 
charged with the wilful murder of her 
husband by causing a love-potion to be 
administered to him: she pleaded, οὖκ 
ἐπὶ θανάτῳ...διδόναι, ἀλλ ἐπὶ Φφίλτροις 
(6 9). Arist. Magn. Mor. 1. 16 (p. 1188 
6 31) notices a case in which a woman 
was tried under like circumstances by the 
Areiopagus, but acquitted, because there 
was no proof of πρόνοια. Plut. Mor. 
139 A compares lovers won by such means 
to fish captured by baits which spoil 
them; αἱ Φίλτρα rid καὶ γοητείας ἐπι- 
τεχνώμεναι τοῖς ἀνδράσι, καὶ χειρούµεναι 
διὰ ἡδονῆς αὐτούς, ἐμπλήκτοις καὶ ἀνοή- 
τοις καὶ διεφθαρµένοις συμβιοῦσι. Alci- 
phron τ. 37 ἀμφιβάλλειν (to have dubious 
effects) εἴωθε τὰ φίλτρα, καὶ ἀποσκήπτειν 
els ὄλεθρο». 

pat’ ἐπισταίμην..., prt’ ἐκμάθοιμι: an 
emphatic way of protesting how utterly 
foreign such thoughts are to her nature: 
—‘may I never be capable of them 
(543 n.), or be led to learn anything 
about them.’ »: for the indic. co- 
ordinated with the opt., cp. 143 n. 

584 ff. Φφίλτροις 8’ édv wos. The 
use of ἑάν πως is the same here as when 
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τὴν παῖδα καὶ θέλκτροισι τοῖς ef Ἡρακλεί, 585 
μεμηχάνηται, τοὔργον, εἴ τι μὴ δοκώ 
πράσσειν µάταιον' εἶ δὲ py, πεπαύσομαι. 
XO. ddd’ et τις ἐστὶ πίστις ἐν τοῖς δρωμένοις, 
δοκεῖς παρ ἡμῖν ov βεβουλεῦσθαι κακώς. 
AH. οὕτως ἔχει y ἡ πίστις, ὡς τὸ μὲν δοκεῖν 590 
ἔνεστι, πείρᾳ ὃ ov προσωµίλησά πω. 
XO. ddd’ εἰδέναι χρὴ δρώσαν' ὡς οὐδ εἰ δοκεῖς 
ἔχειν, ἔχοις ἂν γνώμα, μὴ πειρωµένη. 
AH. ἀλλ᾽ αὐτίκ εἰσόμεσθα: τόνδε γὰρ βλέπω 
θυραῖον ἤδη: διὰ τάχους & ἐλεύσεται. 595 
µόνον Tap ὑμῶν ev oteyoipeD ὡς σκότῳ 
Kay αἰσχρὰ πράσσῃς, οὐποτ' αἰσχύνῃ πεσεῖ. 
ΛΙ. τί χρὴ ποεῖν; σήμαινε, τέκνον Οἰνέως, 
ὡς ἐσμὲν ἤδη τῷ μακρῷ χρόνῳ βραδεῖς. 
ΔΗ. ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὰ δή σοι ταῦτα καὶ πράσσω, Λίχα, 600 
685 τοῖς] τοῖσδ᾽ Τ. 687 πεπαύσομαι] πεπαύσεται A, and Ald. 588 cf 
τις r: ἥτισ L. 691 πω] που r. 592 οὐδ εἰ doxeis] οὐ δοκεῖσ L: the 
letters 5’ ef have been inserted above the line by a later hand. 693 youa] 


it serves for the elliptical expression of a 
hope or aim (Ο. C. 1769 Θήβας 8° ἡμᾶς | 
... wéupov, ἐάν πως | διακωλύσωµεν ἰόντα 
Φόνον. But µεμηχάνηται τοῦργον, since 
it follows the clause with ἐάν πως, is not 
really analogous to the verb which usually 
precedes such a clause ; as πέµψον in O. C. 
1770. The constr. is not, µεμηχάνηται 
τοῦργο», ἑάν πως ὑπερβαλώμεθα, ‘the deed 
has been devised, in the hope that,’ etc. 
Rather the sense is: ‘But as fo the pos- 
stbility of prevailing by love-charms,— 
the means for ¢hat attempt have been 
devised.’ µεµηχάνηται τοὔργον is an ab- 
rupt substitute for τοῦτο πειρᾶσθαι βού- 
λομαι or the like, and is prompted by 
her nervous sense that she has taken a 
bold step. The peculiar form of the 
sentence arises from the wish to empha- 
Sise Φέλτροις as opposed to κακάς Τόλμας. 

ὑπερβαλώμεθα: the midd., in this sense, 
is more freq. than the act.; but the dat. 
usu. denotes the point of excellence (Ar. 
Eq. 409 οὔ rol μ ὑπερβαλεῖσθ᾽ ἀναιδείᾳ), 
and not, as here, the means.—rjv παῖδα, 
—strong in the charms of youth (547).— 
θέλκτροισι, a reiteration that the means 
are to be gendie: cp. Eur. Hipp. 509 ἔστιν 
κατ οἴκους φίλτρα pot θελκτήρια | Epwros. 
—rois ἐφ “Ἡρακλεῖ, aimed at him, as 


the person whose love was to be won: 
cp. Apollod. 2. 7. 6 εἰ θέλοι φίλτρο» 
πρὸς 'Ἡρακλέα ἔχειν. 

εἴ τι μὴ: τι (adv.)=‘perchance’: cp. 
712: O. 7. 969: Ο. C. 1450. TALOV, 
culpably rash (cp. n. on 565).—eb δὲ µή: 
‘otherwise,’ after a negative: cp. Ar. Vesp. 
434 µῆ µεθῆσθε μηδενί | εἰ δὲ µή, ν πέδαις 
παχείαις οὐδὲν ἀριστήσετε. So Thuc. 1. 
28, Plat. Phaed. 63 D, etc. This rather 
clumsy formula was recommended by 
brevity: {.ε., in Ar. 2. c., the alternative 
was εἰ δὲ µεθήσεσθε, as here el δὲ δοκῶ.--- 
πεπαύσοµαι: Anz. Οἱ n. 

588 f. πίστιε, in an objective sense, 
a ground of confidence, a warranty: cp. 
623: Zi. 887 τἰν’͵ ὦ τάλαιν’, ἰδοῦσα πίσ- 
Tw ;—Boxeis παρ ἡμῖν: Eur. Med. 762 
γενναῖος ἀνήρ, | Αἰγεῦ, παρ ἐμοὶ δεδόκησαι. 

590 f. The whole phrase οὕτως ia 
is slightly emphasised by ye, and limits 
the affirmative implied by the art. before 
πίστις: ‘The present state of the warranty 
(given by τὰ δρώμενα) is this,’ etc. It 
seems needless to suppose that the literal 
sense of πίστις here is different from that 
in 588.---ὧς-- ὥστε, answering to οὕτως : 
cp. Her. 2. 135 οὕτω δή τι κλεινὴ ἐγένετο 
ws καὶ ol πάντες...τὸ οὔνομα ἐξέμαθον. 
(When ws stands for ὥστε, it is more often 
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and charms used on Heracles, the means to that end are 
ready ;—unless, indeed, I seem to be acting rashly: if so, I will 


desist forthwith. 


CH. Nay, if these measures give any ground of confidence, 
we think that thy design is not amiss. 

DE. Well, the ground stands thus,—there is a fair promise ; 
but I have not yet essayed the proof. 

CH. Nay, knowledge must come through action ; thou canst 
have no test which is not fanciful, save by trial. 

DE. Well, we shall know presently :—for there I see the 
man already at the doors; and he will soon be going.—Only may 


my secret be well kept by you! 


While thy deeds are hidden, 


even though they be not seemly, thou wilt never be brought to 


shame. 


Enter LICHAS. 


Li. What are thy commands? 


Give me my charge, daughter 


of Oeneus; for already I have tarried over long. 


DE. 


γνῶμᾶ L (6 from ώ). 
696 παρ ὑμῶν] παρ ὑμῖν B, Le. 
σχύνῃ πεσεῖ] αἰσχύν ηπεσἒι L. 


with the infin.) It is possible, but less 
fitting, to take ws as=‘ since,’ introducing 
the explanation (like γάρ).---τὸ μὲν δοκεῖν 
is ‘the expecting’ to succeed (rather than 
‘the seeming likely’ to do so). 

πείρᾳ δ᾽ οὐ προσωµίλησα, have not 
come to close quarters with anexperiment, 
—have not actually essayed it: cp. Plat. 
Tim. 88C γυμναστικῇ προσομιλοῦντα: 
Thuc. 6. 70 τοῖς...ἐλάχιστα πολέμῳφ ὠμι- 
ληκόσι, Opp. to Τοῖς...ἐμπειροτέροις. 

692 4. δρώσαν: the partic. expresses 
the leading idea (‘if thou wouldest know, 
thou must act’): cp. Ο. C. 1038 n.— 
γνώμα, a means of judging, a test: Her. 
7. 52 "]ωναι...τῶν ἔχομεν γνῶμα µέγιστον. 
(In poetry the word sometimes means 
merely ‘judgment,’ ‘opinion’: Aesch. Ag. 
1352, Eur. Her. 407.)—The Chorus do 
not say that she ought to make the ex- 
periment; but only that, until she does so, 
she can have no certainty. 

594 f. GAN adrik’: for the repetition 
of ἀλλά (after 592), cp. Ph. 645, 647.— 
ἐλεύσεται, will depart (to Heracles); and 
so the result will soon be known. For 
this sense of the verb, cp. PA. 48 n.: for 
the form, O. C. 1206 n. 

596 4. µόνον, modo: cp. 1109: PA. 
528.—map ὑμῶν, from your side, on your 
part: the gen. is probably right, though 


Indeed, I have just been seeing to this for thee, Lichas, 


In marg., yp. ἄγνωμα: and, from a later hand, τὸ γνῶμα. 


στεγοἰμεθ᾽] Blaydes writes στεγώµεθ’. 897 al- 
the v. /. wap’ ὑμῖν is specious. Silence 
is their contribution to her plan. Cp. £7, 


469 σιγὴ rap ὑμῶν πρὸς θεῶν ἔστω, φίλαι. 
---στεγοίμεθ’, have my action kept secret. 
Cp. fr. 614 σύγγνωτε κἀνάσχεσθε σιγῶσαι: 
τὸ yap | γυναιξὶν αἰσχρὸν σὺν γυναῖκα δεῖ 
στέγειν (so I amend σὺν γυναικὶ: cp. Ant. 
85 κρυφῇΏ δὲ κεῦθε, σὺν 5° αὔτως ἐγώ).--- 
Blaydes may be right in reading στεγώ- 
pe (ορ. Ο. 7. 4gn.). But the opt. is 
defensible, as expressing an ardent hope, 
rather than a mere injunction (‘Heaven 
grant that ye keep my secret !’). 

αἰσχύνῃ πεσεῖ: the dat. is one of man- 
ner (cp. O. 7. 51 ἀσφαλείᾳ...ἀνόρθωσο», 
n.), not of cause, as Zé. 429 ἀβουλίᾳ πε- 
gew. Thus the phrase=mece? αἰσχρὸν 
πτῶμα (Ant. 1045). The simple rece? 
could not stand for περιπεσεῖ (‘fall tnto 
shame’). 

599 τῷ µακρῷ χρόνῳ, by reason of the 
long time (spent at Trachis). He was 
ready to depart when he entered at v. 393: 
but Deianeira, after learning all, brought 
him back into the house (492). 

600 ff. αὐτα...ταῦτα: the commands 
for which he asks (598). Instead of say- 
ing, ‘I have been preparing this robe, in 
order that you may take it,’ she says: ‘I 
have been busied about the charge to be 
given to you,—so that you may take this 
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ἕως σὺ ταῖς ἔσωθεν ἠγορῶ ἕξέναις, 

ὅπως φέρῃς por τόνδε “ταναὺφῆ πέπλον, 
[ο > 9» ‘4 > ‘ “A + Α 

δώρηµ ἐκείνῳ τἀνδρὶ τῆς ἐμῆς 


Pgh 
διδοὺς δὲ τόνδε φράζ᾽ ὅπως μηδεὶς Bporav 
κείνου πάροιθεν ἀμφιδύσεται χροῖ, 


605 


> ¥ ΄ 4 if ε , 
pnd operat vw µήτε φέγγος ἡλίου 
µήθ' ἕρκος ἱερὸν pyr ἐφέστιον σέλας, 
πρὶν κεῖνος αὐτὸν φανερὸς ἐμφανῶς σταθεὶς 


δείζῃ θεοῖσιν ἡμέρᾳ ταυροσφάγῳ. 
οὕτω γὰρ ηὔγμην, el ποτ αὐτὸν ἐς δόµους 


610 


ἴδοιμι σωθέντ᾽ ἢ κλύοιµι, πανδίκως 
στελεῖν χιτῶνι τῷδε, καὶ φανεῖν θεοῖς 
θυτῆρα Kaw@ καινὸν ἐν πεπλώματι. 

καὶ τῶνὸ ἀποίσεις σημ’, ὃ κεῖνος εὐμαθὲς 


σφραγῖδος έρκει τῷὸ Ἀἐπὸν µαθήσεται. 


615 


602 4. Paley suspects these two vv.—révde ravaiipy Wunder: τόν δέ ¥ εὐὑφῆ L, with 
ede written over ev by 5. Schol. yp. ἀὑφῆ ἀντὶ τοῦ λεπτούὐφῆ. The other MSS., too, 


have τόνδε y (or τόν y) εὐὐφῆῃ. 
σεται. 607 


606 ἁἀμφιδύσεται] Blaydes reads ἀμφιθή- 
ἕρκος ἱερὸν] Wecklein, with M. Schmidt, writes ἱερὸν ἕρκους. 


608 «ᾠανερὸς ἐμφανῶς L, A, and most MSs. (Φανερὸσ made from φανερῶσ in L): 


φΦανερὸν ἐμφανὴς T (Triclinius). 


robe.’—For καὶ before rpacow, cp. 314.— 
ἡγορώ: the only part of the epic dyopdo- 
μαι found in Trag.: Her. 6. 11 has ἠγο- 
powyro. 

ταναυφῆ, woven long, ποδήρη. Wun- 
der’s restoration of this word, in place 
of τόνδε Υ edvdy, is confirmed by two 
facts: (1) there was a mysterious variant 
ἀυφῆ, explained by λεπτούὺφῆ: (2) ταναν- 
φῆ, explained by λεπτούὐφῃ, occurs in 
Hesychius, Suidas, and Photius. It may 
be added that the ye of the vulgate, if 
not impossible, is at least suspicious. 

πέπλον: Eustath. p. 599. 44 refers tothis 
passage as one in which πέπλος is part of 
a man’s dress, alluding also to Eur. /. A. 
1550, where a πέπλος is worn by Aga- 
memnon. The Homeric πέπλος belongs 
to women only; hence the schol. here 
objects to the word. xerwy is, in fact, 
the proper term for the long robe sent to 
Heracles: πέπλος, when used with ref. to 
it (674, 758, 774), is rather a general word 
for a stately garment.—She now hands to 
Lichas the casket (622) containing the 
robe. Hence the repeated τόνδε (instead 
of αὐτόν) in 604 is natural. 


Brunck reads φανερὸς ἐμφανῆ: Wakefield prefers 


606: Spat’ ὅπως μηδὲε...ἀμφιδύ- 
σεται: ορ. At. 567 κείνῳ rt’ ἑμὴν ἀγγεί- 
λατ ἐντολήν, ὅπως (δείξει). The more 
usual infin. is often thus replaced after 
verbs of asking or commanding; but it is 
specially suitable, as here, after a verb of 
warning. 

607 ἕρκος iepcv, a sacred temenos, 
where there might chance to be a blazing 
altar (she is thinking of vv. 237 f.): 
ἐφέστιον σέλαφ, any fire kindled in the 
warrior’s quarters at Cenaeum. She is 
repeating the substance of the Centaur’s 
precepts: see 685 f. 

6064. davepds, ‘conspicuous,’ ἐμφα- 
vas, ‘publicly,’ ‘before all eyes’: both 
words go with σταθεὶς, picturing the 
moment when Heracles shall stand forth 
in front of the altar. The order of words 
and the rhythm are against taking éuga- 
vos with δείξῃ.--τα ye: a day of 
solemn rejoicing, when the greater vic- 
tims are slain: Aesch. Cho. 261 βουθύτοις 
ἐν nuact. Cp. 760. 

610 ηὔγμην, the only instance of this 
pl pf. (for εὖκτο in Hom. fr. 2. 16 is rather 
an aor.): but Plat. Phaedr. 279 Cc has 
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while thou wast speaking to the stranger maidens in the house ; 
—that thou shouldest take for me this long robe, woven by 
mine own hand, a gift to mine absent lord. 

And when thou givest it, charge him that he, and no other, 
shall be the first to wear it; that it shall not be seen by the light 
of the sun, nor by the sacred precinct, nor by the fire at the 
hearth, until he stand forth, conspicuous before all eyes, and 
show it to the gods on a day when bulls are slain. 

For thus had I vowed,—that if I should ever see or hear 
that he had come safely home, I would duly clothe him in this 
robe, and so present him to the gods, newly radiant at their 


altar in new garb. 


As proof, thou shalt carry a token, which he will quickly 
recognise within the circle of this seal. 


Φανερὸν éupavirs. 
614 f. 


ἕρκει τῷδ' Ex’, εὖ µαθήσεται. 


the pf. ηὖκται as pass. impers. Cp. Ο. 7. 
1512 Cr. n. 

611 £ πανδίκως (with στελεῖν) ‘as 
in duty bound,’—by the vow, and by a 
wife’s natural sympathy. Cp. 294 παν- 
δίκῳ ppevi (n.).—Others join the adv. with 
σ *, ἃξξ ‘completely’ (schol. ἀνεν- 
δοιάστως, ‘indubitably’). But there is 
no evidence for πανδίκως as merely = 
παντελῶς: cp. 1247: Ο. C. 1306: [Eur.] 
Rhes. 720 ὅλοιτο παρδίκως (‘as he de- 
serves’). 

613 καινῷ καινὸν: the epithet, strictly 
applicable to the πέπλωµα only, is given 
to the θυτήρ also, expressing the new ra- 
diance with which the robe shall invest 
its wearer. This common idiom (Her. 2. 
173 ἐν θρόνῳ σεμνφῴ σεμνὸν θωκέοντα) occurs 
elsewhere alsounder asimilar condition, — 
viz., where the repeated adj. serves for 
collective emphasis rather than for separ- 
ate characterisation: Z/. 742 ὀρθὸς ἐξ 
ὀρθῶν δίφρων: At. 267 κοινὸς ἐν κοιροῖσι 
λυπεῖσθαι: 2b. 467 ξυμπεσὼν μόνος μόνοι». 
But it should be observed that, in this 
passage, the repetition has a further mo- 
tive. It is a touch of tragic irony, like 
the unconscious ambiguity of προσαρµόσαι 
in 404. For θυτὴρ xawéds could mean, ‘a 
sacrificer of a novel kind’: cp. O. C. 1542 
ἐγὼ γὰρ ἡγεμὼν | σφφ» αὖ πέφασµαι xatvds. 
For the sinister sense of καινός, cp. 867. 

As to the wearing of new, or freshly 
washed, garments on such occasions, cp. 


6189 µκαινῴ καινὸν 
evades | σφραγῖδος ἕἔρκει τῷδ ἐπ Supa θήσεται MSS. 
words Billerbeck restored τῴδ' ἐπὸν µαθήσεται. 


Nauck writes κλεινῴ κλεινὸν.---ἐν] eu L. 
For the last three 
Burges conj. ὄμμα θεὶς | σφραγῖδος 


Od. 4.750 (Penelope is to pray to Athena) 
καθαρὰ xpot εἵμαθ᾽ ἑλοῦσα. 

614 καὶ τῶνδ) ἀποίσεις. Deianeira 
has sealed the casket (622) with her own 
signet. σφραγίς here is not the signet- 
ring itself, but the impression in wax, the 


_ seal: ορ. Eur. Z. A. 155 σφραγῖδα φύλασσ᾽, 


nv ἐπὶ δέλτῳ | τῇδε κοµίξει. The word 
ἕρκος, ‘enclosure,’ means the part of the 
ring which bears the device, σῆμα. This 
part was called σφενδόνη (Eur. Hepp. 
862 τύποι...σφενδόνης), Lat. funda, be 
cause the gem in its setting was like a 
stone in a sling: the English term is 
bezel; the French, chaton. That ἕρκος here 
denotes the whole bezel, and not merely 
the rim, is shown by ἐπόν, which would 
otherwise be évéy. The use of the word 
σῆμα in this context is illustrated by an 
inscription on a scarab of the 6th cent. 
B.C., published by Rossbach, Archaol. 
Zett. (1883, pp. 3411 Π., pl. 16, No. 19): 
Θέρσιώς εἰμι capa’ µή µε ἄνοιγε. Cp. 
Prof. J. H. Middleton, Zxgraved Gems 
of Classical Times (1891), p. 67. 

ἐπὸν µαθήσεται is Billerbeck’s certain 
correction of ἐπ᾽ ὄμμα Oyoerat, a corrup- 
tion caused by the easy change of v (before 
µαθήσεται) into p; just as in Ant. 1266, 
ξὺν µόρῳ, L has ἔυμμόρωι. As to εὖμα- 
θὲς...µαθήστεται,͵ ορ. n. on Ant. 502 κλέο»... 
εὐκλεέστερον. ‘Those who keep the vul- 
gate govern ὃ by ἐπιθήσεται ὄμμα as= 
Sera. 
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9 ο ἃ a Φ A 
ἀλλ ἕρπε, καὶ φύλασσε πρῶτα μὲν νόµον, 
τὸ μὴ ᾿πιθυμεῖν πομπὸς ὧν περισσὰ Spay: 
ἔπειθ ὅπως ἂν ἢ χάρις κείνου TE σοι 


κἀμοῦ ξυνελθοῦσ᾽ ἐξ ἁπλῆς διπλῆ φανῇῃ. 


ΛΙ. 


Ν 5S 9 , 
το µη οὐ TO 


ΔΗ. στείχοις ἂν ἤδη: καὶ γὰρ ἐξεπίστασαι 


GAN” εἴπερ Ἑρμοῦ τήνδε πομπεύω τέχνην 


ΛΙ. ἐπίσταμαί τε καὶ φράσω σεσωσμµένα. 


ΔΗ. 


ΛΙ. wot ἐκπλαγῆναι τοὺμὸν ἡδονῇ κέαρ. 


620 
βέβαιον, ov τι μὴ σφαλώ γ ἐν σοί ποτε, 
᾿. ayyos ὡς ἔχει δεῖζαι φέρων, 
λόγων τε πίστιν ὧν Ἀλέγεις ἐφαρμόσαι. 
τά γ ἐν δόµοισιν ὡς ἔχοντα τυγχάνει. 625 
GAN’ οἶσθα μὲν δὴ καὶ τὰ τῆς ξένης ὁρών 
προσδέγματ', αὐτὴν ὡς ἐδεξάμην φίλως. 
630 


AH. 


τί Ont ἂν ἄλλο y ἐννέποις; δέδοικα γὰρ 


8 8 ra \ 4 8 3 > “A 
μὴ πρφ λέγοις ἂν τὸν πόθον τὸν ἐξ ἐμοῦ, 
πρὶν εἰδέναι τἀκεῖθεν εἰ ποθούµεθα. 


621 οὔτι, A, R, and Ald.; οὔ τοι L, with most Mss. 
623 déyes Wunder: fers MSS.: Otto conj. 


(sic) L, made from τὸ μὴ οὐ: τὸ μὴ Γ. 


622 τὸ μὴ οὐ A: τὸ μὴν 


ἐφεῖσ᾽ (2nd aor.), and so Wecklein now reads: Wakefield, θέλεις: Paley, ἔχω or φέρω. 


In Ars Soph. em. p. 49 Wecklein conj. λέγων re rlorw ὧν λέγει». 


624—632 Nauck 


would place these nine verses immediately after 615, thinking that Deianeira’s words 


616 f. vopov, ‘rule’; cp. 1177.—16 
pr ᾿πιθυμεῖν πομπὸς wv: not πομπὸν 
ovra. Even when the inf. has the art., 
and represents an oblique case, its sub- 
ject stands in the nom., if identical with 
the subject of the principal verb; Plat. 
Rep. 898 D ἐξηπατήθη διὰ τὸ αὐτὸς μὴ 
οἷός 7° εἶναι ἐπιστήμη»...ἐξετάσαι: cp. {δ. 
526 B: Thuc. 4. 18 ἐλάχιστ ἂν...διὰ 
τὸ μὴ τῷ ὀρθουμένῳ αὐτοῦ πιστεύοντες 
ἐπαίρεσθαι...καταλύοιντο: Andoc. or. 3. 
§ 30 εἱλόμεθα...στρατεύεσθαι..., ἀντὶ τοῦ 
µένοντες οἴκοι ξυµµάχους ἔχειν ZDupaxo- 
σίου».--περισσὰ δρᾶν (41Η. 88) glances 
at the instance in which he had exceeded 
his master’s orders (481 ff.); it is more 
particularly a hint, as the schol. remarks, 
that he is to respect the σφραγίς on the 
casket: verse 622 indicates this. 

6164. ὅπως dv depends on the notion 
of ἐπιμελοῦ contained in Φύλασσε νόµο».--- 
If Lichas acts in the interest of his master 
only (cp. 286 πιστὸς ὦν κείνφ), the χάρις 
won by him will be ἁπλῆ: if he regards 
the welfare of his mistress also, it will 
become διπλή. The genitives κείνου τε 
κἀμοῦ (of which the second has the chief 


stress) =‘from him and me’: hence ζνγ- 
ελθοῦσ’. 

620 ff. εἴπε 'Ἑρμοῦ κ.τ.λ.: for ‘Ep- 
μῆς 6 πέµπων, the patron of κήρυκες, cp. 
Ph. 133 n.—woptreva, absol., act as wop- 
wos: τέχνην, cogn. acc., like πομπή», 
which ‘the art of Hermes’ implies. 
βέβαιον, predicate, with the sureness of 
experience and good faith. 

ov τι μὴ is more usual than of του 
py (L’s reading), and seems slightly 
more suitable here. Yet note 42. 560 
οὔ τοι σ᾿ ᾿Αχαιῶν, οἶδα, µή τις ὑβρίσῃ: 
Ο. C. 176 οὔ τοι µήποτέ σ’᾿...ἄκοντά τι 
ἄξει.--ἓν σοι, in thy case, in what con- 
cerns thee: Az. 1092 ἐν θανοῦσιν ὑβρισ- 
τής.--σφαλώ Υ’, trip, commit a fault: cp. 
727.--τὸ μὴ οὐ: Ο. 7. 1232.—dyyos, 
a word applicable to ‘ vessels’ of various 
kinds, here means a coffer or casket, the 
ζύγαστρον of 692. Similarly in Eur. Jon 
32 ἄγγος is the general term, defined by 
ἀντίπηξ, ‘cradle’ (19, 1337 f.).—es ἔχει : 
with the seal unbroken (614). 

623 λόγων...πίστιν: the pledge (588) 
of thy words,—referring esp. to the men- 
tion of the vow (610 Π.), which explains 
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Now go thy way; and, first, remember the rule that mes- 
sengers should not be meddlers; next, so bear thee that my 
thanks may be joined to his, doubling the grace which thou 
shalt win. 

Li. Nay, if I ply this herald-craft of Hermes with any sure- 
ness, I will never trip in doing thine errand: I will not fail to 
deliver this casket as it is, and to add thy words in attestation 
of thy gift. 

DE. Thou mayest be going now; fcr thou knowest well 
how things are with us in the house. 

Li. I know, and will report, that all hath prospered. 

Dre. And then thou hast seen the greeting given to the 
stranger maiden—thou knowest how I welcomed her? 

Li. So that my heart was filled with wondering joy. 

Dr. What more, then, is there for thee to tell? I am afraid 
that it would be too soon to speak of the longing on my part, 
before we know if I am longed for there. 


now close too abruptly with v. 632. 627£ καὶ τὰ τῆσ ξένησ ὁρῶν | προσδέγματ᾽ 
αὐτήν (from αὐτῆν] ϐ) wo ἑἐδεξάμην φίλωσ L. Most Mss. have αὐτήν» θ), but a few 
(including A) αὐτὴν, without 6’: and so Ald. For προσδέγματ’, Harl. has προσ- 


dépypar’. 


αὐτός (to be taken with ὁρῶν). 
Blaydes writes ἄλλ᾽ é7’. : 


κεῖθεν L. Schneidewin conj. κακεῖθεν. 


the gift.—épappdéoar=‘fitly (or ‘duly’) 
add,’—#.e. ‘add in attestation of the 
gift.’—Aéyas is the best correction of xa, 
which doubtless arose from ἔχει in the 
line above. (In Z/. 934 f., σὺν χαρᾷ λό- 
yous | τοιούσδ’ ἔχουσ ἔσπευδον, the sense 
is ‘bearing news,’ not ‘speaking words.’) 
Otto’s ἐφεῖσ' (cp. 286 ἐφεῖτ)) is ingenious, 
though the 2nd pers. of this aor. does not 
seem to occur elsewhere: but, before 
ἐφαρμόσαι, the sound would be unpleasing. 

634 στείχοις ἂν ἤδη: a courteous 
form: Ph. 674 χωροῖς ἂν εἴσω. 

626 cer : all has been kept 
safe during the master’s long absence: 
ΟΡ. 542 οἰκούρια (n.). 

63:74. For ἀλλὰ...μὲν δἠ, cp. Ο. 7. 
αι read αὐτὴν (with A), not αὐτήν 

* (with L), for these reasons. (1) It is 
clear that αὐτὴν means merely cam, not 
ipsam. We cannot distinguish τὰ τῆς ξένης 
w τα, as meaning the welcome 
of Iolé along with the other captives, 
_from a special welcome given to Iolé 

personally. (2) αὐτὴν, although unem- 
phatic, has a position which would usually 


1. δ. Ve 


Hermann gives προσφθέγµατ’, αὐτήν 0. 
ὁρῶ», | προσδέγματ) αὐτὴν ws ἐδεξάμην Φίλα. 
Nauck would delete the verse. 
631 πτρῴ] xpqy L, with two dots under ᾧ, and 
«ι written above, denoting ιν ({.ε. πρὶν), by a late hand. 


Wunder, καὶ τὰ τῆς ξένης, 
ΚΟςΠΙΥ conj. αὐτή 0’: Patakis, 
630 do Υ] 


632 τἀκεῖθεν] τὰ 


give emphasis. But this is excused hy 
the fact that the whole clause, αὐτὴν as 

ην , depends on οἶσθα, being 
merely epexegetic of τὰ τῆς ξένης προσ- 
δέγµατα (instead of ola ἐγένετο or the 
like). The chief stress falls on l\ws. 
(3) If, however, we had αὐτήν 0’, then the 
sentence would lose that compact unity 
which justifies the place of the pronoun. 
And so αὐτήν @’ would naturally seem to 
mean 2/sam,—raising the objection no- 
ticed above (1). The insertion of θ᾽ may 
easily have arisen from a notion that the 
second clause required a link with the 
first. 

629 ἐκπλαγῆναι, of joy (cp. 24), asin 
Aesch. Ch. 233 χαρᾷ δὲ un Ἰκπλαγῇς Φρέ- 
vas.—Cp. Aesch. Ag. 541 KH. wor’ évda- 
κρύειν Υ) ὄμμασιν χαρᾶς bro. For the 
absence of ye here, cp. Ph. 105, 985. 

631 wpe, ‘early, #.e., ‘too soon’ 
(Aesch. P. V. 696 πρῴ ye orevdgecs). 
πρω-ἰ is prob. for προξ-ι (Brugman, Stud. 
IV. 154).—pr...Aéyous dv. After a verb 
of fearing (whether the tense be primary 
or secondary) the potential opt. with ἄν 


7 


, > A 
στρ.α. XO. ὦ ναύλοχα καὶ TeTpata 


Φ , 
αντ. αι. 
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2 θερμὰ λουτρὰ καὶ πάγους 
8 Οἶτας παραναιετάοντες,, ot τε µέσσαν Μηλίδα πὰρ 


λίμναν 


635 


4 χρυσαλακάτου T ἀκτὰν κόρας, 


ὅ ἐνθ) Ἑλλάνων ἀγοραὶ 
6 Πυλάτιδες Ἀκλέονται: 
6 καλλιβόας Tay” ὑμῖν 
93 8 9 93 ΄ 
2 αὐλὸς οὐκ ἀναρσίαν 


640 


633—639 L divides the vv. thus:—d »αύλοχα — | θερμὰ --- | ofrac— | µη- 


λίδα--- | χρυσαλακάτου --- | ἔνθ᾽--- | πυλάτιδεσ κλέονται. 


635 παραναιετάοντες L 


(παράναιετάοντεσ), A, etc.: περιναιετάοντες r (with παρα written above in B and T).— 





retains its ordinary sense. As γένοιτο 
dv = ‘it might possibly happen,’ so δέδοικα 
μὴ γένοιτο dy = ‘I fear that it might possi- 
bly happen.’ This is the mildest mode 
of expressing a fear, as µή with the fut. 


‘indic. is the most vivid. Hence it suits 


the misgiving, and the reserve, of Deia- 
neira :—‘I fear that you might happen to 
be premature in speaking on that subject.’ 
Cp. Xen. Am. 6. 1. 28 ἐκεῖνο ἐννοῶ μὴ 
λίαν ἂν ταχὺ σωφρονισθείην : id. De Veet. 
4. 41 εἰ δέ τινες ad φοβοῦνται μὴ µαταία 
ἂν γένοιτο αὕτη ἡ κατασκευή. In Lys. or. 
13 § 51, where the Mss. give δεδιότες μὴ 
καταλυθείησαν 6 δῆμος, Markland conjec- 


‘tured καταλυθείη ἂν: and the mild phrase 


suits the irony of the passage. (Bekker 
reads καταλυθείη without dyv.)—rov ἐξ 


ἐμοῦ: cp. Ant. 05 τὴν ἐξ ἐμοῦ SucBovAlay 
η.) 


632 τάἀκεῖθεν, acc. with εἰδέναι, ex- 
plained by εἰ ποθούµεθα. Here τὰ ἐκεῖθεν 
is not merely τὰ ἐκεῖ (315 n.); rather it 
means, ‘the feeling from (or on) his side,’ 
as opp. to πόθον τὸν ἐξ ἐμοῦ.---ποθούμεθα.: 
for the plur., following δέδοικα and ἐμοῦ, 
cp. n. on Ant. 734. 

633—662 Second ordomor. ist 
strophe, 633—639,=1st antistr., 640— 
646. 2nd strophe, 647—654,=2nd an- 
tistr., 655—662. For the metres see 
Metrical Analysis. 

A joyous music will presently be heard 
by the dwellers around Trachis. The 
victorious Heracles will soon return, filled 
with new love for Deianeira, under the 
spell of the robe. 

633—639 ᾧ ναύλοχα κ.τ.λ. Wishing 
to call up a general picture of the whole 


region, the poet takes Thermopylae as 
his central point. From the cliffs of Oeta, 
which overhang that pass, his thought 
passes to the highlands (πάγους Οἴτας) of 
Malis, and thence descends to the sea- 
board,—bringing us back to Thermopylae 
by the mention of the Amphictyons. 

θερμὰ λουτρὰ: the warm springs at 
Thermopylae are situated between the 
Malian gulf on the N. (ναύλοχα), and 
the cliffs of Oeta on the south (πετραῖα). 
They gush from the foot of the moun- 
tain,—that spur of Oeta which Livy and 
Strabo call Callidromus,—a little west of 
the point where the pass is narrowest. 
They were locally called χύτροι, from the 
natural basins of rock; and near them 
was an altar of Heracles, for whose use 
Athena was said to have called them forth 
(Her. 7. 176: Peisander αφ. schol. Ar. 
Nuéb. 1050). 

ναύλοχα: Strabo 9. 428 speaks of a 
λιμὴν µέγας near Thermopylae. Here 
the word suggests the expected landing 
of Heracles. 

πάγους Οἵτας: the Τρηχίνιαι πέτραι of 
Her. 7. 198, spurs from the main range 
of Oeta, which enclose the plain of Malis 
on 9. and w.: see Introd. to the Philo- 
ctetes, pp. ix. [.---παραναιετάοντες with 
acc.: cp. Isocr. or. 4 § 162 Ἕλληνες 
τὴν ᾿Ασίαν παροικοῦσι», dwell along its 
coasts. 

of (art.) re, sc. vaterdovres, following 
the direct vocative (633): cp. Xen. Cyr. 
3. 3. 20 ὦ Κῦρε καὶ οἱ ἄλλοι Πέρσαι.---μέσ- 
σαν Μηλίδα...λίµναν, the part of the gulf 
between the two extremities, {.6., the in- 
nermost part of the deep recess which it 
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Cu. O ye who dwell by the warm springs between haven rst 
and crag, and by Oeta’s heights ; O dwellers by the land-locked τορᾶς. 
waters of the Malian sea, on the shore sacred to the virgin- 
goddess of the golden shafts, where the Greeks meet in famous 
council at the Gates ; 


Soon shall the glorious voice of the flute go up for you again, 1st anti- 
strophe. 


µέσσα» L: µέσαν r, and Ald. 
(παραλίµναν L). 
(as formerly Hermann). 


636 rap T (Triclinius): παρὰ the other ass. 
680 «)éowra: Musgrave: καλέονται MSS.: καλεῦνται Bergk 
G41 ἀναρσίαρ] dpeaciay Ald. (4 mere misprint). 





forms. It is in this part that the shores 
of the gulf belonged to Malis,—viz., from 
the neighbourhood of Thermopylae to 
that of Anticyra. 
ακάτου tT’ ἀκτὰν κόρας: merely 

another way of describing the same sea- 
board: they live dy the λίμνη, and ov the 
ἀκτή. Artemis, one of whose attributes 
was λιμενοσκόπος, was worshipped all 
along these eastern coasts, since the whole 
' maritime life of Greece Proper looked 
mainly towards the A .. Apoll. 
Rhod. 1. 571 (referring to the coasts about 
Pagasae and Iolcus in Magnesia), ”“Aprepuy, 
ἡ κείνας σκοπιὰς ἁλὸς ἀμφιέπεσκεν. Cp. 
212 f.—The schol. wrongly takes ἀκτὰν 
here as meaning that alyadés in the 
N.W. of Euboea which was called ’Apre- 
µίσιον (Her. 7. 176). 

χρυσαλακάτου: this Homeric epithet 
of the goddess (//. 16. 183) is rightly ex- 
plained by Hesych. as=xadAlrofos: 
ἠλακάτη yap 6 τοξικὸς κάλαμος. Cp. ἄτρακ- 
tos=oloréds. Artemis had nothing to do 
with a distaff. 

638 ff. ἔνθ Ἑλλάνων κ.τ.λ. Meet- 
ings of the Amphictyonic Council were 
held at the town of Anthela, close to 
Thermopylae on the west,—where was 
the sacred precinct of Δημήτηρ ᾽Αμϕι- 
κτυονίς, containing seats (ἔδραι) for the 
Council, and also a shrine of its legend- 
ary founder, Amphictyon (Her. 7. 200). 
Anachronisms were tolerated by Attic 
Tragedy, but this is hardly one, from 
the Greek point of view. The Thessa- 
lian and Dorian nucleus of what became 
the ‘Delphic’ Amphictyony was of im- 
memorial age; Amphictyon was called 
the son of Deucalion; Acrisius of Argos 
figured in tradition as an early organiser 
of the league (Strabo g. 420). 

Ἑλλλάνων, implying a Panhellenic cha- 
racter, reflects the regular phraseology of 


thepoet’sday. The Delphic Amphictyony 
never actually represented the whole 
even of Greece Proper; thus it never 
included the Acarnanians, Arcadians, or 
Eleans. Yet Her. 7. 214 speaks of οἱ 
τῶν Ἑλλάνων Πυλαγόροι: an Argive inscr., 
older than 416 B.c., calls the Council τὸ 
συνέδριο τῶν Ἑλλάνων (Lebas, Revue 
Archéol. χι. 577): and Hypereides Σρί- 
taph. c. 8. 25 describes those attending it 
as οἱ Ἕλληνες ἅπαντες. 

ἀγοραὶ Πνλάτιδε: ἀγορὰ πυλᾶτις- 
πυλαία (sc. σύνοδος), the name for a meet- 
ing of the Amphictyons, whether at Pylae 
or at Delphi,—one of several proofs that 
the former place was the League’s older 
centre. νται, not ‘are called to- 
gether,’ but, ‘are famous’: cp. O.7. 1451 
ἔνθα κλήζεται | οὑμὸς Κιθαιρών (n.).—See 
Appendix. 

6414. ἀναρσίαν, ‘unkindly’ (cp. 853), 
‘harsh,’—referring to the use of the 
flute in wild or mournful music. Cp. 
Sextus Empiricus Adv. Math. 6. 22 διὸ 
καὶ τοῖς wevOovow αὐλοὶ μελῳδοῦσιν οἱ τὴν 
λύπη» αὐτῶν ἐπικουφίζοντει. Lucian De 
Luct. § 19 ἡ πρὸς Tov αὐλὸν αὕτη στερνο- 
τυπία. Plato Legg. 800 E, Καρικῇ rive 
μµούσῃ προπέµπουσι τοὺς τελευτήσαντας, 
alludes to αὐλφδοί (cp. Pollux 4. 75). 

ἐπάνεισιν, ‘return,’ but also with the 
notion of sound rising. —Oelas...povcas, 
Sc. καναχά», a sound of music made to 
the gods (in thanksgiving): ἀντίλυρον, 
like that of the lyre: schol. ἰσόλυρον. 
This is simpler than to understand, ‘7e- 
sponstve’ to it (as if both instruments were 
used). The lyre, ‘common treasure of 
Apollo and the Muses’ (Pind. ΑΒ. 1. 1), 
was peculiarly associated with joyous 
worship. Cp. Ο. 6. 1222 η.---ἀχών, as 
a correction of ἰάχων, is hardly doubtful, 
since a resolution of the long syllable 
would impair the rhythm (cp. 635 Οἴτας). 


/---ᾱ 


στρ. β. 


avr. β.. 


100 ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟΥΣ 


3 “~ A 3 ΄ 3 A a, 3 4 4 
8 ἀχῶν καναχὰν ἐπάνεισιν, ἀλλὰ θείας ἀντίλυρον μούσας. 
46 γὰρ Διὸς ᾽Αλκμήνας κόρος 
ὅ Ἀσοῦται πάσας ἀρετᾶς 
, > » > 3 ¥ 
6 λάφυρ έχων ἐπ οἰκους' 


645 


Ov ἀπόπτολιν εἶχομεν παντᾷ, 
2 δυοκαιδεκάµηνον ἀμμένουσαι 
3 χρόνον, πελάγιον, ἴδριες οὐδέν' 
4 ἆ δέ οἱ φίλα δάµαρ 

4 [ο ο 
5 τάλαιναν ὁὀυστάλαινα καρδίαν 
, 94 ¥ 
6 πάγκλαυτος atevy ὠὤὠλλυτο": 
A + rd 9 8 
Τ νῦν 0 ἌἊρης οἰστρηθεὶς 
φύ./ 9 > ?# ε η, 
8 ἐξέλυσ᾽ ἐπίπονον ἀμέραν. 


650 


3 / > 3 / Δ 4 
ἀφίκοιτ ἀφίκοιτο' µη σταίη 


655 


2 πολύκωπον ὄχημα ναὸς αὐτῷ, 
8 πρὶν τάνδε πρὸς πόλιν ἀνύσειε, 


4 γασιῶτιν ἑστίαν 


5 ἀμείψας, ἔνθα κλῄζεται θυτήρ' 


642 ἀχῶν ΕΙπιδΙεγ: ἰάχων L, with most MSS.: ἰαχῶν τ. 
ἀλκμήνας τε Κόρος MSS, (κοῦρος A, and Αἱά.). 


644 


"ANxphvas κὀρος] 
Triclinius deleted re. 


Hartung writes 


*AAkunvas τε wats: Wecklein (whom Nauck follows), ἀλκαῖος κόρος: Subkoff, ἄλκιμος 


κόρος. 
been made from ἁποίκουσ in L. 


645 σοῦται Blomfield and Elmsley: σεῦται Mss. 
647—654 1, divides the vv. thus:—d»— | 


646 éx’ οἴκουσ has 


πάντα --- | χρόνον--- | ἃ δέ--- | τάλαινα — | πάγκλαυτοσ — | νῦν 3° ἄρησ--- | ἐξέλυσ----- 


ἁμέρα». 


650 «4 δέ] a δέ L. 


644 6 Διὸς... Αλκμήνας κόρος: ob- 
jection has been taken to the double gen., 
but needlessly: the second gen. practically 
forms a single notion with xépos,—‘ Zeus’s 
Alcmena-son, =the son of Zeus dy Alc- 
mena. Toa Greek ear the effect would 
be nearly the same as when the first gen. 


- is replaced by an adj.; ¢.g., Aesch. Suppl. 


313 6 Atos πόρτις...βοός, Pind. O. 2. 13 
wo Kpéne wat Ρέας. 

645 f. σοῦται, instead of the Ms. 
σεῦται, is now generally read here. Cp. 
Ai. 1414 σούσθω: Aesch. Pers. 25 σοῦν- 
ται: Ar. Vesp. 209 got. On the other 
hand, σεῦται has no nearer parallel than 
the Homeric στεῦται: which some, in- 
deed, regard as syncopated (Curtius, Gé&. 
Verb, ch. iv. 1. C), but others as a genuine 
non-thematic form (Leaf, //. 18. 191). 

πάσας, complete: cp. Az. 436 πᾶσαν 


647 wdvra MSS.: πάντᾳ (better παντᾷ) Bothe. 


Blaydes writes πλεῖν 7. 


651 τάλαιναν Dindorf: τάλαινα L, with most MSs. 


εὔκλειαν.--ἀρετᾶς λάφυρα (like ἆθλα), 
‘things won by’ ἀρετή (root λαβ). 

647 ff. ὃν ἁπόπτολιν εἴχομεν: ‘ whom 
we had absent ’=‘ whose absence we had 
to endure’: schol. ὃν ἐκτὸς εἴχομεν τῆς 
πόλεως. (Paley would join εἴχομεν ἆμ- 
µένουσαι, ‘whom we had been waiting 
for’: this seems inadmissible.)—wavrq, 
‘utterly,’ goes with ἀπόπτολιν: it implies 
a contrast between this long unbroken 
absence and his former expeditions. Cp. 
Eur. fr. 966 ἀκόλαστα πάντῃ. (The Doric 
form was written παντᾷ.) The adv. could 
mean also, ‘in all directions,’ but that 
sense is less fitting.—SvoxaSexdpnvov... 
χρόνον: more exactly, fifteen months 
(44 f.).—weAdyvov: they imagined him 
as wandering on the sea, before or after 
his Lydian bondage: cp. 100 ff., 43. 785, 
gargs & ὑπερπόντιος (η.). 
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resounding with no harsh strain of grief, but with such music as 
the lyre maketh to the gods! For the son whom Alcmena bore 
to Zeus is hastening homeward, with the trophies of all prowess. 


He was lost utterly to our land, a wanderer over sea, while 2nd 
we waited through twelve long months, and knew nothing ; and Strophe. 
his loving wife, sad dweller with sad thoughts, was ever pining 
amid her tears. But now the War-god, roused to fury, hath 
delivered her from the days of her mourning. 


May he come, may he come! Pause not the many-oared 2nd anti- 
ship that carries him, till he shall have reached this town, leav- strophe. 
ing the island altar where, as rumour saith, he is sacrificing! 


and Ald. (Subkoff ascribes τάλαινα» to A and K.) 668 οἰστρηθεὶσ L and 
most MSS.: οἰστρωθεὶς Ν΄. Musgrave conj., ad στρωθεὶε, and so Dindorf reads: 
Hermann, ol στρωθεὶς. 654 éfédvo’ MSs. Hermann writes éeiAvo’: Dindorf 
conj. ἐξήρυξ’: Linwood ἐξήλλαξ'.--ἐπίπονον ἁμέραν MSS. (ἡμέραν B): Dind. (with 


Erfurdt) gives ἐπιπόνων ἁμερᾶν. 


657 πρὸς] Wakefield and Erfurdt con). πότι 
(=the second and third syllables of πελάγιον in 649). 
L, with ε over the final σ from a late hand. 


668 ἀνύσειε] ἀγύσεισ 
659 θυτήρ] Before this word 


three or four letters have been erased in L. 


650 d δέ of...ddpap. The art. is 
here a pron., in apposition with δάµαρ, 
and serves to contrast the wife with the 
husband: the dat. of is equiv. to a pos- 
sessive pron.: cp. //. 13. 616 λάκε δ᾽ 
ὁστέα, τὼ δέ of ὕσσε κ.τ.. Note also 
the epic hiatus before οἱ (fol): ορ. Z/. 
196 ὅτε of (Herm., for ὅτε σοι): where 
Dindorf cp. Aesch. Ag. 1147 περιε- 
βάλοντό οἱ, and Cratinus af. Plut. Fer. 
24 “Hpay τε οἱ. In Eur. Phoen. 637, 
however, ἔθετό σοι (not οἱ) is clearly 
right. 

661 f. τάλαιναν (for the MS. τόάλαι- 
va) is required by the metre (cp. 659 
ἀμείψας). ντο-- ἐτήκετο: cp. Zl. 140 
ἀλλ᾽ ἀπὸ τῶν µετρίων ἐπ᾽ ἀμήχανον | ἄλγος 
del στενάχουσα διόλλυσαι. 

668. "Αρης. The first syll. might 
be long (as it is in some other lyric pas- 
sages, Ant. 139, ΕΣ). 96, At. 254, 614): 
but more probably it is short, and the 
first syll. of πειθοῦς in 661 is ‘irrational’ 
(see Metr. Απα[.).--οἱστρηθεὶς: the sud- 
den rage of Ares symbolises the furious 
impulse which sent Heracles against Oe- 
chalia. Cp. Eur. Bacch. 119 οἰστρηθεὶς 
Διονύσφ. The conject. at (or ot) στρω- 
θὲς would suggest the subsidence of a 
storm (Her. 7. 193 τὸ κῦμα ἔστρωτο). 
This is less suitable, when, as here, Ares 
is a personified deliverer. 


ἐξέλυσ’ ἐπίπονον ἀμέραν, has ‘ resolved,’ 
‘cleared away,’ the day of sorrow. The 
notion of untying a knot passes into that 
of dissipating atrouble. Cp. O.7. 35 ἐξέ- 
λυσας...δασμὸν (n.). The image is more 
clearly developed in 42. 706 ἔλυσεν αἰνὸν 
dxos ἀπ᾿ ὀμμάτων “Apns.—For ἐπίπονον 
ἀἁμέραν, cp. Eur. Phoen. 540 ἐχθρᾶ»... 
ἡμέρας, Hec. 364 λυπρὰ»...ἡμέρα». In the 
Athamas Sophocles had λευκὴν ἡμέραν 
α-ξ τὴν ἀγαθήν (Bekk. Anecd. p. 106. 


33). 

656 ὄχημα ναὸς: it may be doubted 
whether this means more than ‘the ship 
which conveys him.’ Eur. 7. 7. 410 
νάϊον ὄχημα is similar. Cp. Plat. Hipp. 
ma. 295 D τὰ ὀχήματα, Th TE πεζὰ καὶ 
τὰ ἐν τῇ θαλάττῃ πλοῖα. But in ραυτίλων 
ὀχήματα (Aesch. P.V. 468) the metaphor 
of the chariot is distinct, as in Eur. Med. 


1132 vatav | ... ἀπήνην. -- πολύκωπον 
agrees with the compound phrase: cp. 
Ant. 794 0. 


657 πρὶν...ἀνύσειε: the opt. is due 
to the preceding opt., σταίη: cp. Ph. 961 
όλοιο µήπω, πρὶν μµάθοιμ’. 

668 {5 ῥἑστίαν, altar: Ο. 6. 1495 
βούθυτον éorlay (η.).--ἀμείψας, having 
quitted: PA. 1262 η.--κλῄζεται θυτήρ, is 
said by rumour to be sacrificing: cp. 237, 
287: and for the verb, 1268. 


102 


6 bev µόλοι Ὑπανίμερος, 


Τ τᾶς πειθοῦς παγχρίστῳ 


ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟΥΣ 


όόο 


6 /συγκραθεὶς ἐπὶ προφάσει Ἀφάρους. 


ΔΗ. 

πεπραγμέν' 7 
XO. τί δ᾽ 
ΔΗ. 


~ ε Δ 4 
γυναῖκες, ὡς δέδοικα μὴ περαιτέρω 
ή > ο 3 3 / -ὃ 

µοι πάνθ oo αρτίως ἔδρων. 
¥ 4 4 > ιό 
εστι, Δῄάνειρα, τέκνον Οινέως; 

3 to κ ig ~ > 3 4 ΄ 
οὐκ οἱο ' ἀθυμῶ ὃ, εἰ φανήσομαι Taya 


665 


κακὸν μέγ ἐκπράξζασ᾽ am ἐλπίδος καλῆς. 


ΧΟ. οὐ δή 
ΔΗ. 


τι τῶν cov Ἡρακλεῖ δωρηµάτων; 
µάλιστά γ᾿. ὥστε μήποτ᾽ ἂν προθυµίαν 
¥ ¥ , A 
ἄδηλον ἔργου τῷ tapawéeoat λαβεῖν. 


670 


XO. δίδαξον, ei διδακτόν, ἐξ ὅτου φοβεῖ. 


ΔΗ. 


660 ravinepos Mudge: πανάµερος MSS. 
See comment. 


συγκραθεὶς ἐπὶ προφάσει θηρός MSS. 


τοιοῦτον ἐκβέβηκεν, οἷον, ἣν φράσω, 


661 {. ras πειθοῦς παγχρίστῳ | 


668 µπεραιτέρω] Hense 





660 πανίµερος: Anthol. 1. 169 χαλ- 
κῴ κόσµο» ἔδωκε πανίµερο». Here, how- 
ever, the act. sense, ‘full of love’ (for 
Deianeira), is fitter than the pass., ‘all- 
desired.’ This is Mudge’s correction of 
the MS. tavdyepos, which admits of no 
satisfactory explanation. It has been 
interpreted: (1) ‘travelling all day’: 
‘Thence may he come, | A long day’s 
journey without pause’ (Whitelaw). (2) 
‘Today.’ One schol. paraphrases it, 
τὴν σήµερον ἡμέρα»: another, ἐν τῇ αὐτῇ 
ἡμέρα. How this sense was extorted 
from the word, I do not know. (3) 
Taking it with what follows: ‘re-united 
το Deianeira for all his days to come.’ 

661 £. ras πειθοῦς παγχρίστῳ κ.τ.λ. 
The corresponding verses of the strophe 
(653 f.) appear sound: νῦν δ᾽ Αρης οἱ- 
στρηθεὶς | ἐξέλυσ) ἐπίπονον audpav. The 
traditional text here, τᾶς πειθοῦς παγχρί- 
ory | συγκραθεὶς ἐπὶ Ἀπροφάσει θηρός, 
makes a long syllable answer to the se- 
cond of ἐξέλυσ᾽, and to the second of 
ἁμέρα». 

Let us now examine the text in detail. 

(1) παγχρίστῳ does not look like a 
gloss. Dindorf, who thinks it one, can 
only suggest that it arose from πάγχρι- 
gros, a gloss upon συγκραθεί. This is 
hardly probable. Sophocles is fond of 
intensive compounds with πᾶς: cp. 505, 
652: El. 851 πανσύρτῳ, παμµήνῳ: Ant. 
1282 wapphrwp: fr. 347 πάγξενος, etc. 
As an epithet for the robe, παγχρίστῳ, 


‘ thoroughly anointed,’ is suitable. (Cp. 
Deianeira’s words in 580.) But it cannot 
be a subst., as the schol. on 663 would 
make it (λείπει τῷ πέπλφ). 
(2) The words ἐπὶ προφάσει Onpds = 
ἐπίπονον ἁμέραν in 654. Besides being 
unmetrical, θηρός requires an unexam- 
pled sense for προφάσει, viz., ‘ precept.’ 
Hence Dindorf reads rpoddyce: (a word 
which is not extant), and in 654 ἐπιπό- 
yuw ἁμερᾶν. For θηρόι M. Haupt con- 
jectured φάρους (ΘΗΡΟΣ, PAPO): for 
the a, cp. 916. The words ἐπὶ προφάσει 
Φάρουε then mean, ‘on the pretext of the 
robe.’ The robe was the πρόφασις for 
using the love-charm. παγχρίστῳ can 
be retained in the dat., agreeing with 
προφάσει (cp. Ant. 794 n.). 
(3) For ovyxpaeels, cp. Ant. 1311 
δειλαίᾳ δὲ συγκέκραµαι δύᾳ (‘steeped in’ 
it): Az. 895 olkrw rede συγκεκραµένην 
(‘steeped in this lament,’—z.¢., in the 
anguish of it), Ar. Plut. 853 οὕτω πο- 
λυφόρῳ συγκέκραµαι δαίµονι. Thus the 
primary sense of mixture, or fusion, led 
to that of intimate union. If we accept 
Φάρους, then συγκραθεὶς would be most 
naturally taken in the sense which πανί- 
μερος, just before it, could suggest,— 
‘made one in heart’ with Deianeira. 
‘ There ο να however, the metrical 

iscrepancy between ovyxpaGels and éé- 
Avo” in 654. Hermann per ieee 
(‘unrolled,’ meaning, ‘disentangled,’ 
‘brought to a smooth close’). But ἐξέλυσ᾽ 
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Thence may he come, full of desire, steeped in love by the 
specious device of the robe, on which Persuasion hath spread 


her sovereign charm ! 


De. Friends, how I fear that I may have gone too far in all 


that I have been doing just now! 


CH. What hath happened, Deianeira, daughter of Oeneus ? 


DE. 


I know not; but feel a misgiving that I shall presently 


be found to have wrought a great mischief, the issue of a fair 


hope. 
CH. 
DE. Yea, even so. 


It is nothing, surely, that concerns thy gift to Heracles ? 
And henceforth I would say to all, act 


not with zeal, if ye act without light. 
CH. Tell us the cause of thy fear, if it may be told. 
DeE. A thing hath come to pass, my friends, such that, if I 


conj. καιροῦ πέρα. 670 Tyr: 


τῶι L. Blaydes conj. Του, 


declare it, 


672 nv 


Φράσω Erfurdt: ἂν φράσω MSS.: ἂν φράσαι Wunder. 


seems genuine. It is possible, how- 
ever, that συγκραθεὶς was an explana- 
tion of συντακεὶς (suggested by Paley), 
which would give the same sense. Cp. 
Eur. Suppl. 1029 γαμέτας | ovvrnxGels 
αὔραις ἁδόλοις | yervalas addoxy ψυχᾶς, 
‘husband made one with wife in the sin- 
cere spirit of a loyal soul.’ So ouwraxels 
tw, of close attachment, Plat. Symp. 
183 E, 192 E. 

Either συγκραθείς or ouvraxels would 
here admit a secondary sense, uncon- 
sciously prophetic of the dire event (833 
προστακέντος lod: 836 mpooreraxws),— 
like προσαρµόσαι in 494.—For other 
views, see Appendix. 

663—820 Third ἐπεισόδιον. Deia- 
neira confides to the Chorus her fear 
that a danger may lurk in the gift which 
she has just sent to Heracles. Hyllus 
enters (734). He describes the sufferings 
of his father, who is being carried home; 
and ends by invoking curses upon his 


mother. She goes silently into the 
house. 

663 περαιτέρω, absol., implying 
περαιτέρω tod Séovros (Plat. Gorg. 


484 C). 

665 Δῄῃάνειρα, τέκνον Olvéws: the 
form of address implies earnest sympathy 
with the terror which they perceive in 
her: cp. the ra? Μενοικέως of the Chorus 
in Ant. 1098 ο 8’, et φανή 

666 f. ἀθυμώ δ’, ε σοµαι;: cp. 
176όπ.: Eur. Andr. 61 φόβφ φας εἴ τις 


δεσποτῶν αἰσθήσεται.--ἂπ' ἐλπίδος κα- 
λῆς, as the outcome of it: ορ. Anz. 695 
κάκιστ) am’ ἔργων εὐκλεεστάτων φθίνει. 
(Not, ‘contrary to it.’) 

663 οὐ δή in a question, as Ph. goo: 
more often, οὐ δή που (Ο. 7. 1472, Ant. 
381), or οὗ δή ποτε (77. 876, El. 1108), — 
τι is acc. of respect, and the gen. depends 
on it: ‘Surely thou art not anxious as to 
aught belonging to, concerning thy gift?’ 
This is simpler than to take the gen. as 
depending on ἐλπίδος, and τι as adv.: 
‘ Not, perchance, (the hope concerning) 
thy gift ?’—For the plur. δωρηµάτων, cp. 
494: for the dat. Ἡρακλεῖ, depending on 
the verbal notion, Plat. Authyph. 15 A 
τὰ wap ἡμῶν δῶρα τοῖς θεοῖς: and O.C. 
1026 η. 

669 f. Sore µήποίή ἂν παραινέσαι, 
{.6., ὥστε οὕὔποτ) ἂν παραινέσαιµι. The 
words προθυµίαν...ἔργου form a single 
notion, the sense being the same as if 
ἄδηλον were ἀδήλου. Cp. Ant. 794 n. 
ἄδηλον here means, ‘untried by previous 
test’: cp. her own words in sgof. So 
in Thuc. 5. 103 ἀφανεῖς ἐλπίδες (as opp. 
to φανεραί) are those which rest on no 
solid ground. Cp. id. 1. 78 ἐν ἁδήλῳ 
xwwduvetderat.—For λαβεῖν, ‘conceive,’ 
cp. Ph. 1078 φρόνησι»...λάβοι: At. 345 
αἰδῶ...λάβοι. 

671 el διδακτόν: cp. 64. 

672 £. olov, iv φράσω κ.τ.λ. The 
choice here seems to lie between two 
courses. 


104 


γυναίκες, ™ 


ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟΥΣ 


Ἑὐμᾶς θαῦμ᾽ ἀνέλπιστον μαθεῖν. 


ᾧ yap TOV ἐνδυτῆρα πέπλον ἀρτίως 


ο. 


apyns olds εὐέρου πόκος, 


675 


TOUT ἠφάνισται, διάβορον πρὸς οὐδενὸς 
τῶν ἐνδον, ἀλλ᾽ ἐδεστὸν ἐξ αὑτοῦ φθίνει, 


καὶ vn κατ ἄκρας σπιλάδος. 


ὡς δ εἰδῇς ἅπαν, 


ᾗ τοῦτ' ἐπράχόη, μείζον’ ἐκτενώ λόγον. 


ἐγὼ γὰρ ὧν ὁ θήρ με Κένταυρος πονών 


680 


πλευρὰν πικρᾷ γλω wt προῦδιδάξατο, 
παρῆκα θεσμών οὐδέν, ἀλλ ἐσωζόμην, 


673 pas] ὑμῖν L, with most Μ5ς.: 


ἡμῖν τ.--μαθεῖν A, R, K, Harl., 


and Ald.: 


λαβεῖν L (from 670), with µ written over A, and @ over β, by first hand: waéety 


r and schol. (with γρ. δὲ καὶ μαθεῖν). 


675 dpyns.. 


.woxos Wunder and Lobeck: 


dpynr’ (Ξ ἀργῆτι)...πόκῳ MSS. (πόην for πόκῳ, A, R), which Nauck keeps, taking 
dpynr’, however, as acc., and placing the comma after it (and not after ἔχριον). 


Blaydes conj. ἀργῆς (gen.).. «πόκῳ.---εὐέρου Lobeck : 


pov Valckenaer. 676 


(1) To retain ὑμῖν, but with a comma 
after it, and to supply from it ὑμᾶς as 
subject to μαθεῖν: ‘such that, if I tell 
it to you, ye will learn an unexpected 
marvel.’ Cp. Ar. Plut. 349 motos ts 
(se. χρησμός); —olos... | ἣν μὲν κατορθώ- 
σωµεν, εὖ πράττειν del: where the sub- 
ject to the inf. is ἡμάς, supplied from the 
preceding verb. 

(2) To read ὑμᾶς (subject to μαθεῖν) 
instead of ὑμῖν, which may well have 
arisen from φράσω. This course is 
recommended by the lucid construction, 
and by the better rhythm. Cp. 0Ο. T. 
1295 f. θέαμα δ᾽ elaoper τάχα | τοιοῦτον 
οἷον καὶ στυγοῦντ) ἐποικτίσαι. 

Others, taking μαθεῖν with θαῦμ ἀνέλ- 
πιστον only, suppose an ellipse of ἔσται 
(or an equiv. word): ‘Such that, if I 
tell it, (it will be) an unexpected marvel 
for you to hear.’ But such an ellipse is 
extremely harsh. Wunder’s dv φράσαι 
(with ἐμέ understood as subject) is pos- 
sible, but loses the emphasis prepared 


by ἢν φράσω, and gives an unpleasing 


rhythm. 

674 τὸν ἐνδντῆρα πέπλον. The word 
ἐνδυτήρ (found only here) expresses that 
the πέπλος was not for ordinary use, but 
was one which Heracles was to assume 
for the solemn rite. Thus it is equivalent 
to ‘stately,’ or ‘festal.” Cp. Eur. 77ο. 
258 ἐνδυτῶν στεφέων ἱεροὺς στολμούς, 
‘the sacred apparel of wreaths with which 
thou hast been invested’ (because they mark 


ἠφάνισται L., with most MSS.: 


evelpy MSS. (εὐείρω L): evel- 


ἠφάνιστο B, T, 


Cassandra’s prophetic character).—The 
χιτών belonged to the class of ἐνδύματα, 
garments ‘put on’ (and not merely wrap- 
ped round the body); while the Homeric 
πέπλος must be classed with ἐπιβλήματα 
(cp. 77. 5. 734 ff.). But we cannot well 
regard ἐνδυτήρ here as a qualifying epi- 
thet, meaning that {ές πέπλος was of the 
χιτών class (cp. 602 n.). 

675 ἀργὴς...πόκος: I follow Wunder 
and Lobeck in thus amending ἁργήτ'... 
πόκφ. The latter reading, if “sound, pre- 
sents a dilemma. (1) aépyynr = = dpyfrt. 
But it is now generally recognised that 
the epic license of eliding datival « was 
foreign to Attic Tragedy: the supposed 
examples all admit of easy remedy: see 
Ο. C., Appendix on v. er A (2) dpynra, 
agreeing with πέπλον : ‘white, glistering.’ 
This is possible; for, though τὸν ἐνδντῆρα 
πέπλον precedes, a second epithet might 
follow: cp. n. on O. 7. 1190. But the 
effect of such an epithet, added at the 
end of the clause, would here be very 
weak. And if ἀργῆτα is taken as the 
proleptic predicate (‘anointed so as to 
make it shine,’ Wecklein), this does not 
suit the sense. On the other hand, the 
connection of ἀργής with πόκος is confirm- 
ed by Aesch. Zum. 45 ἀργῆτα µαλλό». 

Blaydes suggests ἀργῆς olds εὐέρου πόκῳ: 
but the usage of ann recludes this. A 
change of ἀργὴ Nase kos into dépynr 
(meant for maid «πόκφ would easily 


have been induced by the preceding @.— 
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ye will hear a marvel whereof none could have dreamed. 

That with which I was lately anointing the festal robe,—a 
white tuft of fleecy sheep’s wool,—hath disappeared,—not con- 
sumed by anything in the house, but self-devoured and self- 
destroyed, as it crumbled down from the surface of a stone. But 
I must tell the story more at length, that thou mayest know 
exactly how this thing befell. 

I neglected no part of the precepts which the savage Centaur 
gave me, when the bitter barb was rankling in his side: they 

were in my memory, 


(perh. due to Triclinius). 677 τῶν ἔνδον] Blaydes reads τῶν éxrds (as 
Herwerden also had proposed).—atrod A, and Ald.: αυτοῦ (séc) L. 678 καὶ 
Wy Μδ5., and Ald.: καὶ ψῆ Eustath. p. 751, 52, and p. 1071, ϱ. Wecklein conj. 
ynxrdv: Frohlich, καὶ ψήχεται κατ) Edagos. 630 £ Nauck brackets the words 
Κένταυρος πονῶν | πλευρὰν πικρᾷ γλωχῖνι. 


avépov, the Attic form, acc. to the schol. 
on Ar. Av. 121 (where metre requires 
εὕερον). 

6764 πρὸς οὐδενὸς (neut.) τῶν ἔνδον, 
by nothing in the house (such as fire, or a 
corrosive substance). The conj. τῶν ἐκτός 
is ingenious, but seems unnecessary.— 
Φθίνει, instead of φθίνον: see n. on Ο. 7. 
1134. 

678 ψῃ is not elsewhere intrans. (cp. 
698), and hence has been suspected here: 
but cp. 128, n. on ἐπὶ...κυκλοῦσιν.--κατ’ 
ἄκρας σπιλάδος, down from the top of a 
flat stone, or slab, in the αὐλή of the house. 
Schol.: ws οὖν ἐπὶ λίθου θεµένη αὐτὸ τοῦτό 
Φησι. On coming into the court-yard 
from the room in which she had secretly 
anointed the robe, she had carelessly 
thrown the tuft of wool down upon this 
stone. 

Such is the only sense which the words 
will bear. They are perhaps corrupt. 
Sophocles has the dat. plur. σπιλάδεσσι, 
in the ordinary sense, ‘ sea-rocks,’ in fr. 
341; but the sense of the sing. here is pecu- 
liar. And vv. 695—698 would naturally 
suggest that she had thrown the tuft at 
once on the ground, rather than on a stone 
from which it afterwards crumbled down. 

Possibly the true reading is κατ’ ἄκρας 
σπόδιον, ‘utterly pulverised,’ and σπιλά- 
Sos arose, when the letters after ow had 
been partly effaced, through the wish to 
find a subst. which could agree with 
ἄκρας. Cp. Suid. κατ ἄκρας' δι ὅλου, 
παρτελῶς: and O.C. 1242. 

679 ἐκτενώ: At. 1040 μὴ τεῖνε μακράν: 
Aesch. Zum. 201 Τοσοῦτο µῆκος ἔκτεινον 
λόγου». 


66ο {6 γὰρ, prefatory.—dv, for ods, 
by attract. to the subsequent θεσμών: cp. 
Dem. or. 20 § 87 ὧν ἔργῳ πεποίηκεν ἕκασ- 
Tos..., Τούτων ἐκ λόγου Kplots γίγνεται.---ὁ 
θἡρ Kévravpos, as in 1162: θήρ may here 
be rendered by an adj., but is strictly a 
subst., the general term in apposition with 
the special.—movav πλευρὰν: Hense 
quotes Ennius Azn. 601 tum laterals’ 
dolor, certissimu’ nuntiu’ mortis.—wKpq, 
cp. Ai. 1024 πικροῦ | ...κνώδοντος: {/. 5. 
278 πικρὸς ὀϊστός.--Ὑλωχῖνι. This sense of 
γλωχίν (which means ‘the end of a strap’ 
in //, 24. 274) does not occur elsewhere 
in poetry of the classical age, but is at- 
tested by {ή 5. 393 dtorm τριγλώχυι (cp. 
11. 507), a three-barbed arrow: which 
shows that the schol. here is right in 
identifying γλωχίν with the Homeric 
a Gay. ‘barb’ of an arrow (Z/. 4. 
151). 

προύὐδιδάξατο, ‘had taught me Jefore- 
hand’: distinguish the other sense of 
this compound, ‘to teach gradually’ (4ἱ. 
163, PA. 1015). The midd. voice here 
suits the fact of the Centaur’s hidden 
design. In Ar. Plut. 687, 6 γὰρ lepevs 
αὐτοῦ µε προὐδιδάξατο, the verb might be 
causal (‘had me instructed beforehand ’). 
Sometimes, however, the midd. διδάσκο- 
μαι hardly differs from διδάσκω, unless by 
emphasising the teacher’s effort (cp. Pind. 
Ο. 8. 5ο: Ar. Nudb. 783). 

632 θεσμών οὐδέν. The regular plur. 
was Oecpol, though in fr. 90 we find οὐ 
γάρ τι θεσμὰ τοῖσιν doriras πρέπει. Cp. 
Ph. 24 τἀπίλοιπα τῶν λόγων (n.).— 
ἐσφζόμην, remembered: Plat. Rep. 455 Β 
ὦ ἔμαθε, σῴζεται: cp. Ο. 7. 318 n. 


108 


ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟΥΣ 


ῥει πᾶν ἄδηλον καὶ κατέψηκται χθονί, 


μορ 


on μάλιστ᾽ εἰκαστὸν ὥστε πρίονος 
ἐκβρώματ'. ἂν βλέψειας ἐν τομῇ ξύλου. 
τοιόνδε κεῖται προπετές. 


700 


de: Se ης, ὄθεν 


προῦκειτ’, ἀναζέουσι θρομβώδεις ἀφροί, 
γλαυκῆς ὁπώρας ὥστε πίονος ποτού 
υθέντος εἰς γῆν, Βακχίας | ar ἀμπέλου. 


ὡστ᾽ οὐκ ἔχω τάλαινα ποι γνώμης πέσω᾽ 


705 


ὁρώ δέ μ᾽ ἔργον δεινὸν «ἐξειργασμένην. 


πόθεν γὰρ av ποτ’, ἀντὶ τοῦ θνῄσκων ὁ 


ἧς ἐθνῃσχ' ύπερ; 


ἐμοὶ παρέσχ' εὔνοιαν, 


Onp 


οὐκ ἐἔστιν' ἀλλὰ τὸν βαλόνη ἀποφθίσαι 


χρήζων ᾿ἐθελγέ μι ὧν ἐγὼ μεθύστερον, 


710 


OT οὐκέτ' ἀρκεῖ, τὴν μάθησιν ἄρνυμαι. 
μόνη γὰρ αὐτόν, et τι μὴ ψευσθήσομαι 
γνώμης, ἐγὼ δύστηνος ἐξαποφθερώ: 

τὸν γὰρ βαλόντ᾽ ἄτρακτον οἶδα. καὶ θεὸν 


Χείρωνα πηµήναντα, 


608 µκατέψηκται] κατέψικται L. 


ἐκβλέψειασ L (an error caused by ἐκβρώματ)): 
βακχείασ L (so most Mss., and Ald.). 


χίας r: 


or.6§ 14 καὶ ἐν ᾿Αρείῳ πάγῳ, ἐν τῷ σεµ- 
γοτάτῳ...δικαστηρίῳ: Plat. Laches 183 C 
ἐκ τούτων οἱ ὀνομαστοὶ ylyvovrat, ἐκ τών 
ἐπιτηδευσάντων ἕκαστα: Prot. 358 B αἱ 
ἐπὶ τούτου πράξεις ἅπασαι, ἐπὶ τοῦ ἀλύπως 

ν. 

608 pet is equiv. to ψῇ in 678. The 
wool shrivels away; and presently there 
is nothing to be seen but a powder, like 
saw-dust, on the ground. For ῥεῖν, cp. 
Ο. 6. 259 1π.--κατέψηκταιν: the perf. of 
instant result: cp. P%. 76 ὅλωλα (n.). 
Seneca Herc. Oet. 736 Dumque ipsa mt- 
ror, causa mirandt perit. 

699 f. µορφῇ, dat. of respect: µά- 
Atow’ εἰκαστὸν, lit., ‘most nearly com- 
parable’; but, instead of a simple dat., 
ἐκβρώμασι, we have a clause with ώστε 

=ws), as if (¢.g.) οὕτως ἔχον had pre- 
ceded.—plovos ἐκβρώματ' = πρίσµατα 
(or παραπρίσµατα): Schneidewin cp. Ni- 
cander 7her. 52 καὶ ἡ πρίονεσσι τοµαίη | 
κέδρος, πουλυόδουσι καταψηχθεῖσα γενεί- 
οιδ.---ἓν τομῇ ξύλου -- ὅτε ξύλον τέµνεται;: 
for the pa of the phrase, cp. Ant. 
24n. 


*yavmep ἂν θίγῃ, 715 


“οο ἂν βλέψειας A, R, and Ald.: 
ἐμβλέψειας B, etc. 704 βακ- 
705 This v., omitted by the 


701 £. προπετές, where it was thrown 
down: schol. éppimpévoy (cp. 695) καὶ 
προπεσὸν xapal. ---ὖθεν, by attract. to ἐκ 
γῆς, instead of ὅπου: cp. Thuc. 1. 89 § 3 
διεκοµίζοντο εὐθὺς ὅθεν (Ξ- ἐντεῦθεν ὅποι) 
ὑπεξέθεντο παῖδας καὶ γυναῖκας. In Ο. 0. 
1226 the doubtful κεῖθεν is not similar.— 
προῦὔκειτ', ἀνα[έουσι: past tense com- 
bined with historic pres. (411. 254 n.).— 
θροµβώδεις ἀφροί, foam, thickened into 
clots (θρόµβοι, τρέφω): hence the plur., 
which Seneca imitates, Herc. Oet. 737 
Quin ipsa tellus spumeos motus agit. 

708 £. mlovos ποτοῦ yA. ie sok ἀπὸ 
B. ἀμπέλου: the rich juice of the blue 
fruit (obtained) from the vine: #.¢., the 
γλεῦκος, or ‘must,’ newly pressed from 
the ripe grapes; which foams when 
poured on the ground, since it has not 
yet passed through the stage of fermenta- 
tion. Schol.: µάλιστα δὲ 6 νέος οἶνος, 
θερμὸς wy, εἰ πέσοι χαµαί, ἀφρίζει The 
simile is suggested chiefly by the foam, 
but partly also by the purple tinge which 
the poison gives to the blood.—y v0évros 
should not be taken with B. dm” ἀμπέλον, 
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it shrivelled all away, and quickly crumbled to powder on the 
ground, like nothing so much as the dust shed from a saw’s 
teeth where men work timber. In such a state it lies as it fell. 
And from the earth, where it was strewn, clots of foam seethed 
up, as when the rich juice of the blue fruit from the vine of 
Bacchus is poured upon the ground. 

So I know not, hapless one, whither to turn my thoughts; I 
only see that I have done a fearful deed. Why or wherefore 
should the monster, in his death-throes, have shown good will to 
me, on whose account he was dying? Impossible! No, he was 
cajoling me, in order to slay the man who had smitten him: and 
I gain the knowledge of this too late, when it avails no more. 
Yes, I alone—unless my foreboding prove false—I, wretched one, 
must destroy him! For I know that the arrow which made 
the wound did scathe even to the god Cheiron ; and it kills all 


first hand in L, has been added in marg. by S. 707 ἄν made from ἅμ 
in L. 708 73) mo L.—iwep] Nauck writes ὕπο. 710 Κἔθελγέ μ’ L, 
with most MSS.: ἔθελγεν A, R, Harl., and Αἱά.- -μεθύστερον] ed’ ὕστερον L. 


712f, Nauck brackets these two vv. 


715 xdvrep Wakefield: x’ ὥσπερ L, 


with most Mss. and Ald.: χώσαπερ ἂν Olyy B, T, Le, which Wunder (omitting 


ἂν) adopts. 


since the grapes have already been ga- 
thered. 

For ὁπώρας as=‘ fruit,’ cp. fr. 234. 
4 πᾶσα τέµνεται βλαστουμένη | καλῶς 
ὁπώρα, κἀνακίρναται ποτὀ».--Εοτ Βακ- 
xlas, 1b. 2 Βάκχειος βότρυς: Verg. Geo. 
2. 5 thi pampineo gravidus autumno | 
Floret ager, spumat plenis vindemta labris. 
For wtovos cp. Tibull. 1.1.10 pleno pinguia 
musta lacu. 

705 wot γνώμης πέσω: she knows not 
to what counsels she can have recourse: 
t.¢., she can think of no remedy. Cp. 
Ο. Ο. 170 wot ris φροντίδοε ἔλθῃ; (n.). 

706 ὁρώ δέ μ....ἐξειργασμένην. The 
constr. with the acc. can be used when- 
ever the speaker looks at his own case 
from without. But the examples are of 
two kinds. (1) Most often there is a 
contrast of persons; £/. 65: Andoc. or. 
1 § 30 φημὶ δεῖν ἐκείνους μὲν ἀπολέσθαι..., 
ἐμὲ δὲ σῴζεσθαι (2) Sometimes, as 
here, there is no such contrast, and the 
effect is merely to give a certain objectiv- 
ity: E/. 470 πικρὰν | δοκῶ µε πεῖραν 
γήνδε τολμήσει» ἔτι: so Az. 606 f.: Plat. 
kep. 400 B οἶμαι δέ pé ἀκηκοέναι. This 
is esp. fitting when the speaker is in an 
evil plight, and means that he can see 
himself as others se¢ him: so Xen. Ax. 
5. 6 § 20 viv μὲν φρῶμεν ἡμᾶς ἁπόρους 
ὄντας κ.τ.λ. | 


/ 


/ 


(Acc. to Subkoff, ν is written over x’ ὥσπερ in A.) 


707 £. πόθεν, ‘from what motive ?’: 
ἀντὶ τοῦ, ‘in gratitude for what ?’—éy... 
παρέσχ᾽: (if he had shown kindness,— 
as he did ot), why would he have done 
SO ?—4s...Uarep, on account of whom, ~ fs 
ἕνεκα, or δι qv: cp. Ant. 932 βραδυτῆ- 
Tos ὕπερ. 

709 ἀποφθίσαι: φθίσω and ἔφθισα 
have t in epic poetry, but ἵ in Attic: cp. 
1043: O. 7. 202: At. 1027. 

111 ἀρκεῖ, ‘avails’: not, ‘ steffices.’ 
In the latter sense, ἀρκεῖ is usu. impers., 
but in the former, personal, «5 it is here 
ae ἡ µάθησις).--ἄρνυμαι: Anz. 093: Ph. 


38. 

712 εἴ τι pry: 586 π.-- ψευσθήσομαι 
γνώμης: Az. {382 καὶ uw’ ἕγευσας ἐλπίδος 
πολύ. 

714 4. ἄτρακτον: cp; Ph. 109 n.— 
--θεὸν Χείρωνα. Cheiran, as he con of 
the god Cronus by the nymph Philyra, 
was of a different origin from the other 
Centaurs, the descendams of Ixion and 
Nephelé. So Pindar distinguishes him 
as Κρονίδαν | Κένταυρο»! NV. 3. 47), οὖρα- 
vida Ὑόνον εὐρυμέδοντα Κρόνου (P. 3. 4): 
and Apollonius Rhodi¥s as ἄλλα μὲν ἵπ- 
ww, | ἄλλα θεῷ ἀτάλαντον (1. 1240), He 
was still more separafed from the rest of 
the Centaur tribe by his just and gentle 
character (//. 1L---9§2 Sixacéraros Κεγ- 
ταύρων). Hence Greek art, after the in- 


11Ο 


ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟΥΣ 


8 ιό ιο 3 3 Δ AQ? οσὁ 
φθείρει τὰ πάντα κνώδαλ᾽. ἐκ δὲ τοῦδ ὅδε 
Ν eS 9 [ή 
σφαγών διελθὼν ἰὸς αἵματος µέλας 
ον > 3 ~ \ 4 / ῳ 9 A 
πώς οὐκ ὀλεῖ καὶ τόνδε; δόξῃ your ἐμῃ. 
V4 4 ~ > V4 
καίτοι δέδοκται, κεῖνος εἰ σφαλήσεται, 


ταὐτῇ σὺν ὁρμῇ καμὲ συνθανεῖν apa’ 


420 


(nv γὰρ κακώς κλύουσαν οὐκ ἀνασχετόν, 
ἥτις προτιμᾷ μὴ κακὴ πεφυκέναι. 


ΧΟ. 


A ‘ > 9 , ¥ 
ταρβεῖιν μὲν ἔργα δείν ἀναγκαίως ἔχει" 


τὴν ὃ ἐλπίδ οὐ χρὴ τῆς τύχης κρίνειν πάρος. 


ΔΗ. 


9 ν 9 a \ A 
οὐκ ἐστιν ἐν τοις μὴ καλοίῖς 


ουλεύµασιν 725 


οὐδ' ἐλπίς, yTis καὶ θράσος τι mpokevel. 


ΧΟ. 


ἀλλ ἀμφὶ τοῖς σφαλεῖσι μὴ ᾿ξ ἑκουσίας 
ο) U4 


ὀργὴ πέπειρα, τῆς σε τυγχάνειν πρέπει. 


716 «φθείρει τὰ πάντα] Blaydes reads φθείροντα πάντα, as Wecklein and Faehse had 
conjectured. (φθείρονθ) ἅπαντα Frohlich.)—xvwéan’* ἐκ δὲ τοῦδ) ὅδε] Hense conj. κνω- 


δάλου δὲ τοῦδε δὴ (τοῦδε δὴ with Meineke), and so Nauck reads. 


717 μµέλας] 


Wecklein μιγὰς: Frohlich conj. µέτα: Nauck suggests lds αἱματορρόφος. For αἵματος, 


Wunder writes aiuarois. 


vention of the hippo-centaur (564 n.), 
continued to portray Cheiron under the 
more humane type of the andro-centaur. 
This is his form on Greek vases, down 
at least to 400 B.c. Later art neglected 
this \distinction. (See S. Colvin in 
Fourn. Hellen. Stud., vol. 1. pp. 133— 
137+). 
πηµήναντα. Other Centaurs, routed 
by Heracles in Arcadia, fled to Cheiron 
near Cape Malea; and the hero, in shoot- 
ing at then, accidentally wounded his 
friend. Chiron could not be healed; 
and, being ja god, could not die. At 
last Zeus allmwed him to exchange fates, 
the immortal for the mortal, with Pro- 
metheus; and\ so he found rest (Apollod. 
2. 5. 4). 
Ovid varies the story. Heracles visited 
Cheiron on Mount Pelion; a poisoned 
arrow chanced, to fall from the hero’s 
quiver on the jet foot of the Centaur. 
Virus edax superabat opem...Nona dies 
aderat, cum tu,.iustissime Chiron, | Bes 
septem stellis corpore cinctus eras. (Fast. 
5. 387—414.-) : 
ὤνπερ seems a certain correction of 
χῶσπερ. The latter has been explained 
thus:—(1) ‘Even gs it may touch, (so 
surely) does it destroy.’ This is possible, 
but somewhat forced ; certainly less pro- 
bable than χώνπερ. (2) ‘Jf only it touch 


718 δόξῃ γοῦν ἐμῃ] δόξπι ᾿γοῦν [=y’ ovv] ἐμῆι L. 


them.’ This view—that ὥσπερ dv=dum- 
modo—rests on passages in which ὡς 
should be corrected to ἕως (0Ο. 6. 1361, 
Ph. 1330, At. 1117).—Few will defend 
χώσπερ as=xal ὅσπερ (‘ whoever touches 
the arrow’); or accept, with Wunder, 
χώσαπερ. 

716 4. ἐκ..σφαγών τοῦδε διελθὼν, 
having passed out from the wounds of 
Nessus.—lés αἵματος, a poison consisting 
(or contained) in blood, because the 
poison from the arrow had become mixed 
with the blood; and it was in the form 
of blood (572 ἀμφίθρεπτον αἷμα) that the 
poison had been applied. For the ‘de- 
fining’ gen., cp. £/. 682 πρὀσχημ’ ἀγῶ- 
νος,Ξ πρὀσχ. ἀγωνιστικό». 

τόνδε, Heracles. τοῦδε---ὅδε---τόνδε: 
this repetition of the pron., in different 
relations, has been thought strange. Yet 
ορ. Ο. 7. 948 καὶ viv ὅδε | πρὸς τῆς τύ- 
xns ὅλωλε», οὐδὲ τοῦ δ) bro: where ὅδε 
is Polybus, and rod’, Oedipus. She 
reasons from past to present :—‘ the same 
poison, coming from ¢Azs source, will 
kill είς man.’ The reiterated pronoun 
really marks the stress of the inductive 
argument. ; 

Others take ἐκ.) τοῦδε as=‘ from this 
arrow’: then σφαγῶν must go either 
with διελθώ», ‘hawing come through 
(from) the ας. ; or with αἵματοε, 


\ 
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beasts that it touches. 


111 


And since ’tis this same black venom in 


the blood that hath passed out through the wound of Nessus, 
must it not kill my lord also? I ween it must. 

Howbeit, I am resolved that, if he is to fall, at the same time 
I also shall be swept from life; for no woman could bear to live 
with an evil name, if she rejoices that her nature is not evil. 

CH. Mischief must needs be feared; but it is not well to 


doom our hope before the event. 
Unwise counsels leave no room even for a hope which 


DE. 
can lend courage. 


CH. Yet towards those who have erred unwittingly, men’s 
anger is softened ; and so it should be towards thee. 


δόξει γοῦν ἐμοί A (with a few more), and Ald. 


720 ταὐτῇ H. Stephanus 


and Brunck: ταύτῃ Μ55.--ὁρμῃ] ὁρμῆι L, with y written over µ by the first hand. 
Of the later Μ65., some (as L? and B) have ὁρμῇ, others (as A), ὀργῇ: Ald. gives the 


latter. Wunder writes ἀκμῇ. 


723 dely’] δεῖν L. Tournier conj. ἔργ᾽ δηλ). 


728 πέπειρα, τῆς] Blaydes writes πέπειροε, ᾖς.--σὲ Blaydes: σε MSS. and edd. 


‘poison contained in the blood of the 
wounds.’ But the point is that the poison, 
though it comes to Heracles from the 
wound of Nessus, and not (as to its 
former victims) dzrectly from the arrow, 
is still the same. And, since ὅδε expresses 
this, rov8’, if it referred to the arrow, 
would be superfluous. 

δόξῃ γοῦν ἐμῃ: cp. Plat. Phaed. 68 B 
οὐκ ἄσμενος εἶσιν αὐτόσε; οἴεσθαί ye χρή. 
For γοῦν, cp. n. on Ant. 45 τὸν γοῦν 

v. 


194. σφαλήσεται: cp. 297, σφαλῇῃ. 
—tavry σὺν ὁρμῇ, lit., ‘borne along by 
the same impetus.’ The ὁρμή, impetus, 
is that of the fate which brings Heracles 
low: she means, ‘at the same moment 
I, too, shall be swept out of life.’ Cp. 
Xen. Ages. 2. 29 ἐνόμιζε yap τῇ αὐτῇ 
ὁρμῆ τῷ μὲν Αἰγυπτίῳ χάριν ἀποδώ- 
σει»..., τοὺς δ) ἐν τῇ ᾿Ασίᾳ Ἓλληνας πάλιν 
ἐλευθερώσει», τῷ δὲ Πέρσῃ δίκην ἐπιθή- 
σειν: 2.¢., ‘by the same effort.’ The 
phrase was perhaps a familiar one, to 
which the poet has here given a new 
turn. 

For σὺν, cp. Theocr. 25. 251 Ττηλοῦ 
δὲ pun πήδησε σὺν ὁρμῇ (‘at one bound’: 
though µιᾷ ὁρμῇ usu.=‘by a common 
impulse,’ Xen. Am. 3. 2. 0). 

722 προτιμά with inf.; cp. Her. 3. 
2 προτιμῶν πολλοῦ ἐμοὶ Eeivos γενέσθαι. 
—py (‘generic’) with κακἠἡ, rather than 
with the inf.: cp. 725: fr. 154. 2 ἔχοιμ᾽ 
dy αὐτὸ μὴ κακῶς ἀπεικάσαι. The adj. is 


not here a mere synonym for δυσγενής 
(as in O. 7. 1063), but rather blends 
the ideas of birth and character. For 
the sentiment, cp. Z/. 989 {Hv αἰσχρὸν 
αἰσχρῶς τοῖς καλῶς πεφυκόσιν: Az. 479. 

739 ε. ἔργα Selv’: the ‘deeds’ are 
the dire results which Deianeira has so 
frankly presaged (718 πῶς οὐκ ὁλεῖ καὶ 
τόνδε;). Hence δεινά is not too strong. 
--ἐλπίδ' has properly a neutral sense (cp. 
135 Π.): ‘we must not decéde our forebod- 
img before the issue,’—z.¢., assume that 
the worst will certainly happen: hence 
we may more freely render, ‘doom our 
hope.’ 

725 τοῖς py καλοῖς β.: for the ge- 
neric µή, cp. Ant. 494 τῶν μηδὲν ὀρθῶς 
ἐν σκὀτῳ τεχνωµένων.--ἐλπίς, ἥτις καὶ 
Op. τι προξενεῖ, a foreboding which so 
much as lends courage. The measures 
which she has taken do not allow her to 
think of a good result as even possible. 
For προξενεῖ cp. Ο. 7. 1483 η. 

727 £. ἀμφὶ with dat., ‘in the case 
of,’ Ph. 1354 π.--μὴ “§ ἑκουσίας: cp. 
395: Lh. 467 wh '§ ἁπόπτου. The ad- 
verbial phrase would properly precede 
σφαλεῖσι: but cp. «434. 659 π.--πέπειρα 
(related to πέπων as πίειρα to πίων) is 
attested by the grammarians, but extant 
only in Anacreon fr. 87. Hippocrates 
“Επ. 390 has πέπειρος νόσος, and Ar. 
Eccl. 896 ἐν ταῖς wemelpos (Rav. πε- 
welpats).—For the sentiment, cp. fr. 599 
ἄκων δ᾽ ἁμαρτὼν οὔτις ἀνθρώπων κακὀ». 
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ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟΥΣ 


AH. τοιαῦτα 8 ἂν λέξειεν οὐχ ὁ τοῦ κακοῦ 


4 > > 4. 4 3 > ¥ 4 
κοινωνός, add’ ᾧ μηδέν ἐστ' otxor βαρύ. 
σιγᾶν ἂν ἁρμόζοι σε τὸν πλείω λόγον, 


ΧΟ. 


73° 


3 4 Ld ‘ ων ϱ 3 A 
et py τι λέξεις παιδὶ τῷ σαυτῆς: ἐπεὶ 
πάρεστι, μαστὴρ πατρὸς ὃς πρὶν ᾧχετο. 

TAAOS. 
ε a 3 on 2 a εν 2 
ὢ µῆτερ, ὡς ἂν ἐκ τριών σ Ev εἰλόμην, 


>» w“~ 


a 


A a 
ἢ μµηκέτ εἶναι ζώσαν, ἢ σεσωσµένην 


735 


ἄλλου κεκλῆσθαι pntép’, ἢ λῴους φρένας 
τῶν νῦν παρουσών τὠνὸ ἀμείψασθαί ποθεν. 
AH. τί δ ἐστίν, & mat, πρός y ἐμοῦ στυγούµενον; 


TA. 


A ¥ ‘ Δ ¥ ‘ 3 9 3 , 
τὸν ἄνδρα Tov cov ἴσθι, τὸν 8 ἐμὸν λέγω 
πατέρα, κατακτείνασα THO ἐν ἡμέρᾳ. 


740 


¥ 39 4. 
AH. οἶμοι, tiv’ ἐξήνεγκας, ὦ τέκνον, λόγον; 


TA. ὃν οὐ 


ο. ‘ A Ν A 
οἷόν τε py τελεσθῆναι' τὸ yap 


Ν / a 4 > A 3 “A 
havbev τίς ἂν δύναιτ ἂν ἀγένητον ποεῖν ; 


ΔΗ. 


729 ὁ τοῦ] Blaydes writes ὅ του. 


πώς εἶπας, ὦ Tat; τοῦ Tap ἀνθρώπων μαθὼν 
ἄζηλον οὕτως ἔργον εἱἰργάσθαι µε φής; 


745 
730 οἴἶκοι Wakefield: οἴκοι MSS. 


731 ἂν ἁρμόζοι] dp’ ἁρμόζει Harl. (γὰρ ἁρμοζοι V?).—Adyov] χρόνο» MSS., and 


Ald.: but L has-yp. λόγον written above. 


732 εἰ µή τι] κοὺ µή τι Her- 


πιαηη.---σαυτῆς] σ᾿ αὐτῆισ L (the ’ after σ added by 9).--Ἠεηςσα would omit the ν. 
738 wacrnp] In L the first hand had omitted this word, but has added it above 


729 £. τοιαῦτα δ᾽: δέ introduces an 
objection, as in O. 7. 379 (η.).---οἴκοι, 
fig.: cp. Eur. 77ο. 647 τὸν δὲ νοῦν δι- 
δάσκαλον | οἴκοθεν ἔχουσα χρηστόὀν. So 
Lat. dom (Plaut. Miles 194, with Tyrrell’s 
note). In Her. 7. 152 τὰ οἰκήια κακά 
(‘the troubles that they have at home’) 
is similarly figurative. 

731%. dv dppdfor: cp. Dem. or. 18 
§ 42 λόγους οὓς... ἁρμόσει λέγειν.-- τὸν 
πλείω λόγον: the further discourse which 
might be expected: cp. n. on O.C. 36 
τὰ πλείο»’ loropetv.—eb µή τι: the schol. 
seems right in taking τι as object to 
λέξεις, rather than as an adv. (‘ perchance,’ 
712).—paoryip πατρὸς: cp. Ο. 6. 455 
ἐμοῦ | µαστῆρα. The Chorus may be sup- 
posed to know of this mission through 
having -heard the last words of the πρό- 
λογος as they were entering (05). 

784 ff. ἂν...ελόμην: cp. PA. 1239 
ἂν...ἐβουλόμην (n.).—ore is subject to each 
of the three infinitives which follow. It 
is placed as if the speaker mentally sup- 
plied a word such as παθεῖν. But ἓν is 


really an accus. in apposition with the 
whole sentence, σε 4 µηκέτ εἶναι, etc. 
The peculiar order has been due to the 
metrical difficulty of inserting oe any- 
where in vv. 735—737. 

ἐκ τριών ἓν. Photius and Suidas quote 
the proverb, τῶν τριῶν κακῶν ἕν, illus- 
trating it from Polyzelus (a poet of the 
later Old Comedy), τριῶν κακῶν ἕν +’ 
οὖν ἑλέσθ) αὐτῷ τι πᾶσ᾽ ἀνάγκη, and Me- 
nander, ἓν γάρ τι τούτω» τῶν τριών ἔχοι 
κακών. Cp. schol. Pind. Ο. I. 97 τρία 
λέγεται κοινώς καὶ Ta πρὸς τὸν θάνατον 
συνεργοῦντα, ξίφος, ἆγχόνη, κρημνὀς' Σο- 
φοκλῆς (fr. 812)’ λύσω γάρ, εἰ καὶ τῶν 
τριών ἓν οἴσομαι. A like prov. was τρία 
Θηραμένους, alluding to three alternative 
penalties proposed by him. 

κεκλήσθαν: cp. 149: Zl. 366 πάντων 
ἀρίστου maida κεκλῆσθαι.--ἀμείψασθαι, 
get in exchange: Aesch. 7heb. 304 ποῖον 
δ) ἀμείψεσθε yalas πέδον | τᾶσδ ἄρειο» ; 
ποθεν is wholly vague: the schol.’s ἐκ 
θεοῦ τινος is too definite. 


738 τί 3° ἔστιν...πρός Υ ἐμοῦ στυγού- 


TPAXINIAI 
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DE. Nay, such words are not for one who has borne a part 
in the ill deed, but only for him who has no trouble at his own 


door. 
CH. 


"Twere well to refrain from further speech, unless thou 


would’st tell aught to thine own son; for he is at hand, who went 


erewhile to seek his sire. 


Enter HYLLUS., 


Hy. O mother, would that one of three things had befallen 
thee! Would that thou wert dead,—or, if living, no mother of 
mine,—or that some new and better spirit had passed into thy 


bosom ! 


De. Ah, my son, what cause have I given thee to abhor me? 


Hy. 


I tell thee that thy husband—yea, my sire—hath been 
done to death by thee this day | 


DE. Oh, what word hath passed thy lips, my child ? 

Hy. A word that shall not fail of fulfilment; for who may 
undo that which hath come to pass? 

DE. What saidst thou, my son? Who is thy warranty for 
charging me with a deed so terrible? 


the line. 


786 µμητέρ) τ: μητέρα σ’ L. 
748 «φανθὲν] Nauck writes κρανθὲν.--δύναιτ᾽ ἂν Suidas ο. ο. οἴμοι: 


742 μὴ MSS. : μὴ οὐ Nauck. 
δύναιτ᾽ 


(without ἂν) Μςς.- ἀγένητον L: ἀγέννητον A, with most Mss., and Ald.—Hense 


would omit this v., changing τὸ γὰρ in 742 to γύναι. 


µενον; ‘What is there, ο my part, that 
excites hatred?’ The phrase is peculiar 
(since the words could mean, ‘what is 
hated dy me?’); but, in speaking, the 
sense would be made clear by a very 
slight pause after the words πρός y’ ἐμοῦ, 
which are naturally emphatic (cp. O. 7. 


516). 

789f£. τὸν 8’ ἐμὸν: for this use of δέ 
to mark a second relationship, see on O. 
6. 1275 ὦ σπέρματ’ ἀνδρὸς τοῦδ', gual δ᾽ 
ὁμαίμονε. Two modes of expression are 
blended here, since either δέ, or λέγω, 
should properly be absent: but the re- 
dundancy suits the speaker’s vehemence. 
—For λἍμω, ερ. 9. 

741 ἐξήνεγκας here denotes a startling 
utterance (like ποῖόν σε Eros φύγεν ἕρκος 
ὀδόντων,). ἐκφέρω, with ref. to speech, 
usu. = ‘to @zsclose’ a secret (Her. 3. 71). 

742£. ὃν οὐχ οἷόν τε κ.τ.λ. This λό- 
γος is one which must needs ‘ be fudflled,’ 
—1.¢., ‘befound to correspond with a fact,’ 
‘ prove érue,’—since the thing has already 
happened. Cp. //.1. 388 ἠπείλησεν μῦ- 
θο», ὃ Sh Teredkeouévos ἑστίν.---Μοςί edd. 
read μὴ οὐ, instead of the MS. µἠ, here: 
but see go n. 


1. 8. V. 


745 Nauck brackets this ν. 


τὸ,..φανθὲν, that which has come before 
men’s eyes,—come to pass: cp. 42. 647 
(χρόνος) piec 7 ἄδηλα καὶ φανέντα κρύπτε- 
ται: Ant. 457 κοὐδεὶς οἶδεν ἐξ ὅτου Φάνη. 
The word is fitting at a moment when his 
mind is full of the terrible sight which 
he has just seen (746 f.). For τὸ γὰρ at 
the end of the v., cp. 91.---τίς ἂν Stvatr’ 
ἂν: cp. 21. 

ἀγένητον, ‘not brought to pass’ (st. 
γεν-, ylyvopac): cp. Horace’s znfectum (C. 
3. 29. 47). But ἀγέννητος (γενρα:)Ξ- ‘not 
begotten’ (61). Agathon fr. 5 (af. Arist. 
Eth. N. 6. 2) µόνου γὰρ αὐτοῦ καὶ θεὸς 
στερίσκεται, | ἀγένητα ποιεῖν doo’ ἂν ᾗ 
πεπραγμένα. Pind. Ο. 1. 17 τῶν δὲ πε- 
πραγµένων | ...ἀποίητον οὐδ᾽ ἂν | χρόνος ὁ 
πάντων πατὴρ δύναιτο θέµεν ἔργων τέλος. 
Simonides fr. 69 τὸ γὰρ γεγενηµένον 
οὐκέτ) ἄρεκτον ἔσται. Theognis 583 ἀλλὰ 
τὰ μὲν προβέβηκεν ἀμήχανόν ἐστι γενέσθαι 
ἀργά. Plin. A. M. 2. 7 Deus nullum 
habet in praeterita tus practerquam obli- 
vionts. 

744. For ἀνθρώπων added to the 
interrog. 7ls, cp. £/. 238, 03ο.--ἄζηλον : 
cp. 284.—Nauck rejects v. 745, because 
Deianeira ought to have one verse only 


8 
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TA. αὐτὸς βαρεῖαν ξυμφορὰν ἐν ὄμμασιν 
πατρὸς δεδορκὼς κοὺ κατὰ γλῶσσαν κλύων. 


ΔΗ. 
TA. 


ποῦ δ᾽ ἐμπελάζεις τἀνδρὶ καὶ παρίστασαι ; 
3 Ν ο) ων 

εἶ χρὴ pale σε, πάντα δὴ φωνεῖν χρεών. 
ση) 4. 

of” εἶρπε κλεινὴν Εὐρύτου πέρσας πόλιν, 


75° 


4 ¥ > 4 

νίκης ἄγων τροπαϊα κἀκροθίνια, 
3 3 / 9 4 ¥ 
ἀκτή τις ἀμφίκλυστος Εὐβοίας ἄκρον 

΄ ¥ ¥ 4 Ν 
Κήναιον ἔστιν, ἔνθα πατρῴῳ Au 

“ ς ὁ , , 
βωμοὺς ὁρίζει τεμενίαν τε φυλλάδα: 
8 


4 a 9 ο ~ 9 , 
οὗ νιν τὰ πρῶτ' ἐσεῖδον ἄσμενος πόθῳ. 


755 


µέλλοντι 8 αὐτῷ πολυθύτους τεύχειν σφαγὰς 
Knpv& am οἴκων ixer οἰκεῖος Λίχας, 

τὸ σὸν φέρων δώρηµα, θανάσιµον πέπλον' 
ὃν κεῖνος ἐνδύς, ὡς σὺ προὐξεφίεσο, 


~ A 4 % 9 A ¥ 
ταυροκτονεῖ μὲν δώδεκ᾽ ἐντελεῖς ἔχων 


760 


, 3 Δ “A 9 A 8 4 « “A 
λείας ἀπαρχὴν Bovs: arap τὰ wav? ὁμοῦ 
ἑκατὸν Tpoonye συμμιγῆ βοσκήµατα. 


7465 Deventer and Hense reject the words βαρεῖαν ξυμφορὰν ἐν ὄμμασυ | πατρὸς. 


—xov] καὶ L (with xo} in marg. from a late hand). 
(as in Ald.); though a few (including B) have κού. 
753 ἸΚήναιον ἔστιν] κηναῖὀν ἐστιν L. Many edd. 


τρόπαια MSS. Cp. I102. 


But it is unsafe to 


(cp. 738, 741, 748). 
and 


assume such a rigorous ‘symmetry’ : 
the larger utterance is natural here. 

746f. ἐν ὄμμασιν: 241 π.-- κατὰ 
γλώσσαν, ‘as 4 matter of report,’ z.e. wap’ 
ἄλλων». (The similar phrase ἀπὸ yAdoons 
usu. means ‘orally,’ z.¢., not in writing: 
Her. 1. 123, Thuc. 7. 10.) Cp. Eur. 
I. 7. gor 748° eldov αὐτή, κοὐ κλύουσ᾽ 
ἀπαγγελῶ. 

748 ἐμπελάζεις...καὶ παρίστασαι, {.ε., 
find him, and then stand near to him in 
his sufferings. The vivid historic pres. 
suits the tension of mind with which the 
question is asked: cp. Ο. 7. 113 συμπίπ- 
τει, and 26. 1025 dldws.—These are Deia- 
neira’s last words on the scene. 

749 εἰ χρὴ μαθεῖν σε. Hyllus abhors 
her, as the murderess of his father ; there 
is no touch of pity in his mood. His 
words mean that the recital will be pain- 
ful to 42m, and also that he shrinks from 
speaking to her at such length. (Cp. 
815 f.) According to Greek usage, it 
was not ὅσιον for the relatives of a slain 
person to hold any avoidable intercourse 
with the slayer. (Cp. Lys. or. 12 § 24: 


This error is in most MSS. 
761 τροπαῖα Dindorf : 


Isae. or. 9 § 20.) This feeling appears in 
δι» { 


15 f. 
750 60’ εἷἶρπε: see on 237 f. For the 
absence of a prefatory ydp, cp. 555, goo. 
ἐπεί is more usual than ὅτε in opening 
such a ῥῆσι. The schol.’s remark here, 
καινοπρεπὴς ἡ Φράσις, may refer partly to 
that, and partly to the abruptness of 
elpwe. 

751 τροπαῖα, the arms taken from 
the enemy (cp. Amt. 143 n.), oxida: 
ἀκροθίνια, the booty, Aela.—This accent 
for the subst. τροπαῖον is attested by the 
grammarians, and preserved by L in 
1102: though, acc. to rule, the subst. 
would be τρόπαιο», and the adj. rpowatos 
(PA. 1459 π.). 

752. ἀκτή...ἔστιν, instead of ἦλθεν 
els ἀκτήν κ.τ.λ.: ορ. Eur. Mapp. 1198 
ἐπεὶ 5° ἔρημον χῶρον εἰσεβάλλομε», | ἀκτή 
τις ἔστι κ.τ.λ. (instead of εἴδομεν ἀκτήν 
τινα): ᾖ.Τ. 260 ἐπεὶ τὸν ἐσρέοντα διὰ Dup- 
πληγάδων | Bods ὑλοφορβοὺς πόντον εἶσ- 
εβάλλομε», | ἦν τις διαρρὼξ κυμάτων πολ- 
λῴ σάλῳ | κοιλωπὸς ἁγμός: {δ. 1449 ὅταν 
δ) ᾿Αθήνας τὰςθεοδμήτου» µόλῃς, | χῶρός τις 
ἔστι. The epic fashion is to degen with 
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Hy. I have seen my father’s grievous fate with mine own 
eyes; I speak not from hearsay. 

De. And where didst thou find him,—where didst thou 
stand at his side? 

Hy. If thou art to hear it, then must all be told. 

After sacking the famous town of Eurytus, he went his way 
with the trophies and first-fruits of victory. There is a sea- 
washed headland of Euboea, Cape Cenaeum, where he dedi- 
cated altars and a sacred grove to the Zeus of his fathers; and 
there I first beheld him, with the joy of yearning love. 

He was about to celebrate a great sacrifice, when his own 
herald, Lichas, came to him from home, bearing thy gift, the 
deadly robe; which he put on, according to thy precept; and 
then began his offering with twelve bulls, free from blemish, the 
firstlings of the spoil; but altogether he brought a hundred 


victims, great or small, to the altar. 


write Κήναιόρ ἐστιν. 


π᾿ρουξεφείεσο L. 


766 πολυθύτους] πολυθέτους A, Πατ]. 
Cp. cr. n. on 180.--ἵκετ)] ἠκετ) L (not altered from ter’). 
760 ἐντελεῖς] Blomfield conj. ἐκτελεῖς. 


767 κἢῆρυξ] 
759 προὐξεφίεσο] 
761 ἀπαρχὴν] 


In L there has been an erasure between x and 7 (a0?). 


a description of the place (//. 2. 811 fore 
δέ τις...Κολώνη, Od. 3. 293 ἔστι δέ τις πέ- 
rpn)—as above, 237. The mixed con- 
struction here comes froma wish to make 
the narrative at once consecutive and 
graphic. 

ήναιον: 237 π.--πατρῴφ: 288 n.— 
er a κ.Τ.λ.: 238 n.—repevtay... 
Φυλλάδα-- τέμενος πολύφυλλο» (schol.).— 
ἄσμενος πόθφ, glad, through my longing 
(causal dat.). 

756 µπολυθύτους...σφαγὰε: the se- 
cond part of the compound adj. is akin 
in. sense to the subst.; cp. χοαῖσι rpi- 
σπό»δοισι (Ant. 431), νεοτόµοισι πλήγμα- 
ow (26. 1283). 

757 κἠρυξ ax οἴκων...οἰκεῖος: ‘his 
own’ herald, returning from Trachis, 
was not one at whose hand he could 
have expected such a gift. It is needless 
to give olxefog a special sense, as (a) 
‘bred up in his household,’ or (4) ‘sent 
on a private mission,’ as Paley takes it. 

759 προύὐξεφίεσο: for the imperf., 
cp. Ο. 7. 1055 ἐφιέεσθα: Ο. C. 1605 
ἐφίετο: so often ἐκέλευο». This com- 
pound does not occur elsewhere, but is 
paralleled by προεξα»ίσταµαι, προεξαπο- 
στέλλω. 

760 ff. τανροκτονε κ.τ.λ. The offer- 
ing consisted of a hundred victims alto- 


ether, including bulls, sheep, and goats 
συμμιγῆ βοσκήµατα),---α ‘hecatomb’ in 
the general sense (//. 1. 315 ἑκατόμβας | 
ταύρων 73 αἰγῶν). The sacrifice was to 
begin with the slaughter of twelve oxen, 
animals specially selected from the spoil. 
Such a θυσία δώδεκα ἱερείων was called 
δωδεκῇς (Eustath. p. 1386. 48, etc.). In 
fl, 6. 93 Helenus directs that an offering 
of twelve cows shall be promised to A- 
thena. 

ἐντελεῖς-- τελείουε, with no physical 
blemish or taint: Lucian Sacrif. 12 στε- 
φανώσαντες τὸ Spor, καὶ πολύ ye πρότερον 
ἐξετάσαντει el ἐντελὲς el, ἵνα μηδὲ τῶν 
ἀχρήστων τι κατασφάττωσι, προσάγουσι 
τῷ βωμφ. 

Bovs is probably masc. here (as in Az. 
62), though in Homer it is usu. fem., unless 
the contrary is specified. The word ταν- 
ροκτονεῖ is not decisive, since it might 
express merely the antithesis between 
oxen and other victims (cp. such phrases 
as olvoxoew νέκταρ). Seneca Herc. Oet. 
784 Ut stetet ad aras omne votivum pe- 
cus, | Totumque tauris gemuit auratis 
nemus. 

προσἤγε, sc. Τῷ βωμφ: cp. Pollux 1. 29 
τὰ δὲ προσακτέα θύματα, ἱερεῖα dpria 
ἄτομα ὁλόκληρα ὑγιῆ ἄπηρα. The imperf. 
means strictly, ‘proceeded to bring’ (alter 

2 


δ--- 
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ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟΥΣ 


καὶ πρῶτα μὲν δείλαιος ἴλεῳ pert 
κόσμῳ τε χαίρων καὶ στολῇ κατηύχετο᾽ 


9 \ οἱ 3 / 3 ΄ 
ὅπως δὲ σεμνῶν ὀργίων ἐδαίετο 


765 


Φλὸξ αἱματηρὰ κἀπὸ πιείρας δρυός, 

ἱδρὼς ἀνῄει χρωτί, καὶ προσπτύσσεται 
πλευραῖσιν ἀρτίκολλος, ὥστε τέκτονος, 
χιτὼν ἅπαν Kar’ apOpov: ἦλθε δ᾽ ὀστέων 


> Q 3 Va > , 
ἀδαγμὸς ἀντίσπαστος' εἶτα φοινίας 


71ο 


3 a > + aN a > , 

ἐχθρᾶς ἐχίδνης ids ὥς ἐδαίνυτο. 

3 3 \ 2 / Δ / 

ἐνταῦθα δὴ ᾿βόησε τὸν δυσδαίµονα 
Λίχαν, τὸν οὐδὲν αἴτιον τοῦ σοῦ κακοῦ, 
ποίαις ἐνέγκοι τόνδε μηχαναῖς πέπλον' 


ὁ δ οὐδὲν εἰδὼς δύσμορος τὸ cov porns 


775 


Sdépynp ἔλεξεν, ὥσπερ ἦν ἐσταλμένον. 


764 κατηύχετο] Meineke conj. κατήρχετο. 


767 ἱδρὼς] L has ἱδρὼσ, not ἱδρῶσ, 


though the grave accent is short, thick, and nearly horizontal, as the first hand some- 
times makes it: the accent on εἰδὼσ in 775 is somewhat similar.—d»ye] dy Πει L.— 


donning the robe). The hist. pres. rav- 
ροκτονεῖ, too, represents an imperf., not 
an aor. 

763 ἵἴλεφ. While ἱλαρός (i) properly 
refers to aspect (‘beaming,’ ‘cheerful,’ 
as opp. to σκυθρωπός), ἵλεως denotes a 
placid or gracious mood of the mind: 
cp. Ephippus (a poet of the Middle Co- 
medy), "Eumon fr. 1 ἑποίησέ 8 ἱλαρόν», 
εὐθέως 5 ἀφεῖλε wav | αὐτοῦ τὸ λυποῦ», 
κἀπέδειξεν ἵλ εων (where Meineke rashly 
changes 6) ἱλαρόν to θαλερό»). 

764 Koopy τε...καὶ στολῃΞ κοσµίᾳ 
στολῇ. Soin Eur. Med. 1165 Glaucé puts 
on the deadly gifts of Medea, δώροις ὑπερ- 
χαίρουσα. --κατηύχετο: as Chryses µεγάλ’ 
εὔχετο χεῖρας ἀνασχών, at the sacrifice 
described in //, 1. 447—466; and as 
Nestor πολλὰ... Αθήνῃ | εὔχετ on the 
like occasion in Od. 3. 430—463. Those 
two passages explain the ritual imagined 
here (vv. 756—766). (1) Heracles, 
having put on the robe, brings his vic- 
tims to the altar. (2) The next act 
would be to sprinkle the χέρνιψΨ on the 
sacrificers; who would then take barley- 
meal (οὐλοχύται) in the hands from the 
basket, κανοῦν. (3) Then Heracles offers 
his prayer to Zeus. (4) The actual im- 
molation follows; the barley-meal is 
sprinkled on the heads of victims; hair, 
cut from one or more of them, is thrown 
on the altar-fire; and they are slain. 


(5) The µηρία (Ant. 1011), doubly wrap- 
ped in fat, are burnt on the altar. This 
act was in progress, when the agonies of 
Heracles began. 

Several critics alter κατηύχετο to κατ- 
ήρχετο. The latter, if used in its larger 
sense, would refer to no. 2 of the stages 
described above (cp. Od. 3. 445 χέρνιβά 
rT’ οὐλοχύτας Te KaThpxero) ; if in its nar- 
rower sense, to no. 4 (cp. Ar. Av. 959, 
Her. 2. 45). The larger sense would be 
best here. 

But κατηύχετο isan immeasurably finer 
reading. Heracles, standing before the 
altar as he prays with uplifted hands to 
Zeus, is thrown into stronger relief than 
if imagined merely in the brief act de- 
noted by κατήρχετο. The Mews φρή», 
too, would be more apparent in the εὐχή 
than in the rite. 

765f. σεμνῶν ὁργίων...φλὸξ, ‘the 
flame of the solemn ries,’ z.¢., the flame 
from the sacrifice on the altar. ὄργια 
could not literally mean θύματα (the word 
by which the schol. explains it); but the 
sense is the same. In «44. ΙΟἵ 3s too, 
ὀργίων are ‘rites,’ not ‘victims.’ The 
flame is called αἱματηρά, because the burn- 
ing flesh was so. It is needless to take 
ἀπό with ὁργίων. 

πιείρας δρυόε: the wood of the pine 
(πεύκη) is resinous (ῥητινώδης),--ᾱ quality 
conducive to the bright flame which was 
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At first, hapless one, he prayed with serene soul, rejoicing in 
his comely garb. But when the blood-fed flame began to blaze 
from the holy offerings and from the resinous pine, a sweat broke 
forth upon his flesh, and the tunic clung to his sides, at every 
joint, close-glued, as if by a craftsman’s hand; there came a 
biting pain that racked his bones; and then the venom, as of 
some deadly, cruel viper, began to devour him. 

- Thereupon he shouted for the unhappy Lichas,—in no wise 
to blame for thy crime,—asking what treason had moved him to 
bring that robe; but he, all-unknowing, hapless one, said that 
he had brought the gift from thee alone, as it had been sent. 


προσπτύσσεται Musgrave: προσητύσσετο MSS. 768 ὥστε] Musgrave conj. wor’ ἐκ: 
Herwerden and Blaydes, ws ἐκ. 770 ἁἀδαγμὸς Brunck (from Photius Lex. 
Ρ. 7. 21): ὁδαγμὸς MSS.—gowlas MSS. (φονίας L?): made from φοιρίαισ in L. olveos 


Pierson (on Moeris, p. 4t) and Brunck. 


772 ᾿βόησε Brunck: βόησε MSS. 


9791 ws Wakefield: ws MSS. 


773 τοῦ cot] Wakefield conj. τούτου. 


774 évéyxo. L, with most Mss.: ἐνέγκαι A, and Ald.: ἐνέγκαις (or -ots) τ. 


prized as an omen (Ant. 1007n.). The 
original meaning of δρῦς was simply 
‘tree’ (schol. {. 11. 86; Curt. Etym. 
§ 275). In 1168 and 1195 it means 
‘ oak.’ 

767 f. ἱδρὼς, showing that the irri- 
tant action of the poison has begun.— 
ἀρτίκολλος, ὥστε τέκτονος, closely glued 
to his flesh as if by a craftsman: schol. 
ὡς ὑπὸ τέκτονος καλῶς συγκεκολληµένο». 
The gen. here is not so definitely equiva- 
lent to a gen. with ὑπό as it is in 41. 807 
φωτὸς ἡπατημένη, or Eur. Or. 497 πλη- 
γεὶς Ovyarpés. It expresses a similar 
notion, but in a vaguer form: ‘like 
something /rom (the hand of) a réxrwv’: 
‘like (a work) of his.’ Some supply 
Ko\A\foavros: but this seems difficult, 
and is not warranted by such examples 
as ws ἐμοῦ µόνης πέλας (sc. οὔσης, O.C. 
83). 

Some have supposed that the χιτών is 
compared to (stone or bronze) drapery 
on a statue. réxrw» could certainly 
mean a sculptor: Eur. Alc. 348 copy 
δὲ χειρὶ τεκτόνων τὸ cov δέµας | εἰκασθέν. 
But: (1) There would be little point in 
comparing a real robe to an imitation in 
art. (2) Cp. fr. 430. 4, where Pelops is 
responding, with his eyes, to the glance 
of Hippodameia, and the discreet limit 
which the lover’s instinct observes is com- 
pared to the line traced by a craftsman’s 
rule ;—Icov μετρῶν ὀφθαλμόν, ὥστε τέκτο- 
vos | παρὰ στάθµην ἰόντος ὀρθοῦται κανώ». 
There, then, as here, the simile is from 


a mechanical process: the réxrwy is sug- 
gested there by ἴσον μετρῶ», as here by 
ἀρτίκολλος. 

ἅπαν κατ ἄρθρον: the robe clings so 
tight as to show the contour of the body: 
cp. the Homeric phrase, ἐντυπὰς ἐν χλαίνῃ 
κεκαλυμµένος, explained to mean, ὥστε 
διὰ τοῦ ἱματίου τοῦ σώματος τὸν τύπον 
Φαίνεσθαι (1). 24. 163, with Leaf’s n.). 

ὀστέων might be joined with dvrl- 
σπαστος (Ξ ἀντισπῶν τὰ dora), but is 
more simply taken with ἀδαγμό». The 
latter word means ‘a biting pain’ (rt 
dax), esp. an ‘itching.’ Photius p. 7. 
a1: ἀδαγμὸς 6 ὁδαξησμός, ὅπερ ἑστὶ 
κνησµός' οὕτω Σοφοκλῆ. The forms 
ὁδάξω (act. and midd.) and ἁδαξέω (do.) 
seem both to have been in use; the 
former was perhaps chiefly Ionic. 

771 ῥἐχίδνης...ὧς: Hyllus does not 
know what Deianeira had applied to the 
robe; but, as the venom was that of 
the hydra, his conjecture comes near the 
truth. ίνντο: cp. 1088: Eur. fr. 790 
payédaw’ del µου σάρκα θοινᾶται ποδό». 

772 π. ᾿βόησε: Body τινα usu.=‘to 
shout to (or for) one’: Pind. P. 6. 36 βόασε 
παῖδα Sv (called his son to his aid): Xen. 
Cyr. 7. 2. 5 Κῦρον ἑβόα. Here it means, 
‘shouted for him, (asking),’= βοών ἠρώ- 
τησε.---ἐνέγκοι: for ἤνεγκον and ἤνεγκα, 
cp. Ο. 6. 512.---μηχαναῖς in a bad sense, 
as Ai. 18 id : 

776 εν, sc. ἐνεγκεῖν.- ὥσπερ ἦν 
ἐσταλμένον, as it had been sent; .¢., 
without tampering with it by the way. 
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3 A ε ¥ ‘ a 
κἀκεῖνος ὡς ἤκουσε καὶ διώδυνος 
4 
σπαραγμὸς αὐτοῦ πλευμόνων ἀνθήψατο, 


µάρψας ποδός νιν, ἄρθρον 7 λυγίζεται, 


e Αα 4 > V4 , 
ῥιπτει προς ἀμφίκλυστον ἐκ πόντου πέτραν' 


780 


4 8 A 8 9 4 la 
κόµης δὲ λευκὸν μυελὸν ἐκραίνει, µέσου 
κρατὸς διασπαρέντος αἵματός ϐ) ὁμοῦ. 
ἅπας ὃ ἀνηυφήμησεν οἰμωγῇ λεώς, 

8 ον 


τοῦ μὲν νοσοῦντος, τοῦ δὲ 
3 ‘ 3 3 8 > V4 ο) 
κοὐδεὶς ἐτόλμα τἀνδρὸς ἀντίον μολεῖν. 


ιαπεπραγµένου' 
785 


ἐσπᾶτο γὰρ πέδονδε καὶ µετάρσιος, 

βοῶν, ἰύζων.: ἀμφὶ ὃ ἐκτύπουν πέτραι, 
Λοκρῶν 7° ὄρειοι πρῶνες Βὐβοίας tT ἄκραι. 
ἐπεὶ δ ἀπεῖπε, πολλὰ μὲν τάλας χθονὶ 


ῥίπτων ἑαυτόν, πολλὰ 8 οἰμωγῇ Boar, 


799 


4 2 , 9 2 
τὸ δυσπάρευνον λέκτρον ἐνδατούμενος 
σοῦ τῆς ταλαίνης καὶ τὸν Οἰνέως ydpor, 


777 ᾖἤκουσε] ἤκουσε L, the ε written small over σ, with traces of a deleted », 


over which two dots had been 


778 πλευμόνων A, L?, Harl., and Ald.: πνευµόνω» L, with most MSS. 
780 ῥιπτεῖ MSS., as in 42Η. 131, and (except Mosq. b, tsth cent.) in 

781 κόμης] Bothe conj. κόρσης: Mekler, κόγχη: (as= 
ycophr. rros): Hense, xorg: Graff, Bodg.—Aevxdy] Blaydes 
782 διασπαρέντος] Meineke conj. διαρραγέντος: Wakefield, διασπα- 


ποδῶ» V2. 
Ai. 239: ῥίπτει Elmsley. 
‘the skull,’ κόγχος αβ. 

writes μεστὸν. 


Cp. 622 768° ἄγγος ws ἔχει δεῖξαι φέρων. 
—Not, ‘as had been prescribed’ (éve- 
σταλμένορ). 

778 πλευμόνων: cp. 1054: for the 
form, 567 n. 

779 £. GpOpov ᾗ λυγίζεται, ‘ where 
the joint is supple,’ z.e¢., at the ankle 
eee where the ball of the joint 
ἀστράγαλος) plays in its socket. This 
mode of definition is Homeric: cp. //. 
5. 305 ἔνθα τε μηρὸς | ἰσχίῳ ἑνστρέφεται 
(turns in the hip-joint). 

780 ἐκ πόντου, ‘in’ (‘rising from’) 
the sea; z.¢., an isolated rock, not part 
of a promontory. This is better than to 
take the words with ἀμφίκλυστο», ‘washed 
on all sides dy the sea’: ἐκ πόντου would 
then be too weak. 

The name ‘ Lichades’ was given to some 
rocky islets just s. of C. Cenaeum, in the 
narrow strait dividing it from the pro- 
montory of Cnemides on the Locrian 
coast. Strabo 9. p. 426 ἐνταῦθα καὶ αἱ 
Λιχάδες xadovpevat τρεῖς νῆσοι rpdxewrat, 
ἀπὸ Λίχα τοὔνομα ἔχουσαι. Cp. Aesch. 


placed. The » may have been made from a. 


779 odds] 


fr. 29, quoted on 237 f. Ovid Met. 9. 226 
Nunc quoque in Euboico scopulus brevis 
emicat alte | Gurgite, et humanae servat 
vestigea formae; | Quem quasi sensurum 
nautae calcare verentur, | Appellanique 
Lichan,—Alxas perh. =NlO0s: cp. dpuxos, 
ὄρνιθος (Preller 2. 255 n. 2). 

781 f. µκόμης...μυελὸν ἐκραίνει, he 
causes the brain {0 ooze out through his vic- 
tim’s hair,—at the moment when the skull 
is cloven. Cp. Eur. fr. 388 κάρα re ydp 
σου συγχεῶ κόμαις ὁμοῦ, | ῥανῶ δὲ πεδόσ᾽ 
ἐγκέφαλον: id. Cycl. 402 τὸν 8 ad, τέ- 
vovros ἁρπάσας ἄκρου ποδός, | παίων πρὸς 
ὀξὺν στόνυχα πετραίου λίθου | ἐγκέφαλο» 
ἐξέρρανε (where the verbal resemblance 
to this passage is remarkable).—pvedocv: 
ἐγκέφαλος, the proper word for ‘brain,’ 
is merely an adj. with which svedds is 
understood. In Plat. Zim. 736, D the 
ἐγκέφαλος is described as that part of the 
µυελός which is to receive τὸ θεῖον σπέρµα. 

διασπαρέντος: the skull, cleft from its 
centre (μέσον), is scattered in fragments. 
Other views are:—(1) The word means 
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When his master heard it, as a piercing spasm clutched his 
lungs, he caught him by the foot, where the ankle turns in the 
socket, and hurled him at a surf-beaten rock in the sea; and 
he made the white brain to ooze from the hair, as the skull was 
dashed to splinters, and blood scattered therewith. 

But all the people lifted up a cry of awe-struck grief, seeing 
that one was frenzied, and the other slain; and no one dared 
to come before the man. For the pain dragged him to earth, or 
made him leap into the air, with yells and shrieks, till the cliffs 
rang around, steep headlands of Locris, and Euboean capes. 

But when he was spent with oft throwing himself on the 
ground in his anguish, and oft making loud lament,—cursing 
his fatal marriage with thee, the vile one, and his alliance with 

Oeneus, 


σθέντος: Blaydes, διασχισθέντος: Heimreich, διαρραισθέντο». 788 ἀνηυφήμησεν] 
ἄνευ φωνῆσ ἐν 1,: ἀνευφώνησεν most MSS., and Ald.: further corrupted, in some MSS., 
to ἀνεφώνησεν. Brunck restored ἀνευφήμησεν from Hesych. s. v. ἀνευφημήσει: it 
is confirmed by schol. Eur. 72ο. §73, who quotes this verse. As to the nu in dynu- 


dhunoev, see Ant. 1164 n. on ηὔθυνε. 


the vv. thus: δάκνων (Nauck conj. λάσκω»), ἰύζων' ἀμφὶ F ἔστενον πέτραι, 
The mss. of Soph. have no 7’ after Λοκρῶγ. 
792 σοῦ...Ὑάμον. 


t’ ὄρειοι πρῶνες Εὐβοίας τ) ἄκρα. 
Porson wished to restore it. 
wholly or partly spurious. 


merely ‘cloven,’ and has been substituted 
for a word like διαρραγέντος on account 
of the following afyaros. This seems 
impossible. (2) διαρραγέντος, or the like 
(see cr. n.), should be read. But δια- 
σπαρέντος, rightly understood, suits both 
nouns. Athenaeus (66 A) quotes vv. 781 
f., as cited by Apollodorus (c. 140 B.C.), 
without variation from our text. The 
reading, then, is at least a very old one. 

783 ἀνηυφήμησεν olpoyy: the verb 
can bear this sense even without a de- 
fining addition: Eur. Ov. 1335 ἀνευφημεῖ 
δόµος (of wailing): Plat. Phaedo 60A ἀνην- 
ghunoe (Xanthippe). The notion is that 
of a cry which expresses religious awe. 
Cp. Matthew Armold, Alycertnus: ‘And 
one loud cry of grief and of amaze | Broke 
from his sorrowing people.’ 

787 ἱύζων: id, a shrill sound, ex- 
pressed astonishment or anguish : Aeétes 
uses it in his ‘inarticulate’ vexation (ἴυξεν 
δ) ἀφωνήτῳ περ ἔμπας ἄχει: Pind. P. 4. 
237). 
ee Aoxpav t+’ ὄρειοι πρώνες: the 
heights of the Cnemis range, on the 
Locrian coast, just s. of Cape Cenaeum 
in Euboea. At this point the strait is 
less than three miles in breadth. The 
+ after Λοκρῶν (cr. η.) seems genuine.— 


18674 Diogenes Laert. το. 137 quotes 
f Aoxpay 


Nauck regards this v. as 


ἄκραν, the cliffs which jut into the sea 
at or near Cenaeum. This fem. form 
is usual when, as here, the ref. is to pro- 
montories. ἄκρα, the reading of Dio- 
genes Laertius (cr. n.),—meant doubtless 
as neut. pl.,—would be rather ‘moun- 
tain heights.’ The neut. ἄκρον is rarely 
said of a foreland (as in Od. 3. 278). 

Seneca’s equivalent for this passage is 
curious: he describes the hero’s cries as 
re-echoed from Chalcis (50 miles off), 
from Cape Caphareus (upwards of 100), 
and from ‘all the Cyclades’! (Herc. Oet. 
803 ff.) 

789 f. ἀπεῖπε..ῥίπτων: the cause 
of weariness is regularly expressed by a 
pres. part.: Ar. Lys. 778 wh νυν ἀπεί- 
wwpev ταλαιπωρούμεναι: ‘Plat. Lege. 769 E 
οὐκ dy ποτε λέγων ἀπείποι. 

701 4. Svomdpevvov: for the adj., 
compounded with a subst. akin in sense 
to Aékrpov, cp. O. 7. 518 Blov... µα- 
κραίωνος, and above, 756 n.—év8arov- 
pevos: cp. Ο. 7. 205 π.--τὸν Οἰνέως 
ydpov: the gen. is most simply explained 
by the fact that γάμος implies alliance: 
cp. Eur. Ph. 77 κῇῆδος ᾿Αδράστου λαβών. 
Others understand, ‘the marriage granted 
to him by Oeneus,’ so .that the constr. 
would be as with δῶρον. 
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οἷον κατακτήσαιτο λυμαντὴν βίου, 
τότ ἐκ προσέδρου λιγνύος διάστροφον 


ὀφθαλμὸν ἄρας eldé μ᾿ ἐν πολλῷ στρατῷ 


795 


ακρυρροοῦντα, καί με προσβλέψας καλεί: 


ὦ Tat, πρόσελί 
pnd el σε 
ἀλλ᾽ dpov ἐ 


θε, μὴ φύγῃς τοὺμὸν. κακόν, 
θανόντι συνθανεῖν ἐμοί: 


n 
δα καὶ μάλιστα μέν µε θὲς 
ἐνταῦθ 6 ὅπου µε µή τις ὄψεται βροτῶν; 


δοο 


ei ὃ οἶκτον ἴσχει», ἀλλά μ ἐκ γε τῆσδε γῆς 
πόρθµευσον ὡς τάχιστα, pnd αὐτοῦ θάνω. 
τοσαῦτ᾽ ἐπισκήψαντος, ἐν µέσῳ σκάφει 
θέντες σφε πρὸς γῆν τήνὸ ἐκέλσαμεν μόλις 


Bp υχώμενον σπασμοῖσι’ καί νιν αὐτίκα 


805 


n too ἐσόψεσθ ἡ ἢ τεθνηκότ᾽ ἀρτίως. 


TO ιαῦτα ’ 


µῆτερ, πατρὶ βουλεύσασ᾽ ἐμῷ 


καὶ δρῶσ᾽ ἐλήφδης, ὧν σε ποίνιμος Δίκη 


τείσαιτ᾽ Ἐρινύς τ. εἰ θέµις 8, ἐπ 
θέµις δ᾽, ἐπεί por τὴν θέμιν σὺ προύβαλες, 
796 ἄρας] άρασ L, with ¢ written over αρ. 


b. cites καλεῖ). 
799 dpov) αἷρον L. —je θὲς Wakefield: µέθες MSS. 


MSS. (except Vat., from which Cam 


Opat: 
διο 
796 καλεῖ H. Stephanus: κάλει the 


798 Oavéyri] θανόντα τ. 
801 οἶκτον] Wakefield 





794 {. προσέδρον, περικεχυµένης: the 
cloud hung around him.—Avyvvos, the 
smoky flame from the resinous πεύκη 
(766),—just as in Ant. 1126 στέροψ λιγνύς 
refers to Ρίπε-ἴοτοἈες.-- διάστροφον, with 
the frenzy of pain: cp. Eur. 7. F. 932 
ἐν ᾿στροφαῖσιν ὀμμάτωρ ἐφθαρμένος.--στρα- 
τῷ: though the crowd must have been 
partly composed of warriors (259), στρα- 
τός has here the general sense of λεώς 
(783): cp. Ant. 8n.: El. 749. 

798 συνθανεῖν: cp. Eur. Suppl. 1006 
ἄδιστος γάρ τοι θάνατος |συνθνῄσκειν θνῄσ- 
κουσι Φίλοι». 

700605. tEw, as the context shows, means 
‘out of Euboea’: for dpov, cp. Az. 545 
alp’ αὐτόν, alpe δεῦρο. “μάλιστα µέν: cp. 
Ant, 327n. His thought is: ‘Take me 
at once to the wilds of Mount Oeta, and 
leave me to perish alone ; or, if you shrink 
from that, at least take me out of the 
island.’ 

The reasons for preferring Wakefield’s 
µε θὲς to the MS. µέθες turn on these points. 
(1) The act. µεθιέναι, when said of per- 
sons, usu. = ‘allow to escape’ (Ο. 6. 906 
ἄτρωτον οὐ μεθῆκ) ἄν: At. 372 µεθῆκα 


τοὺς ἁλάστορας): or ‘leave’ to some course; 
as Ant. 653 µέθες | τὴν παῖδ ἐν "Αιδου 
τήνδε νυμφεύει» τι». But this use of the 
verb has no place here. The sense is not, 
‘allow me to escape’ to some solitude. 
(2) As said of things, µεθιέναι can mean, 
‘to let go," ‘release from one’s grasp’; 
El. 448 ταῦτα μὲν µέθες: 20. 1205 pédes 
768° ἄγγο». Hermann, who retains µέθεν, 
renders it by ‘aefone.’ But that is too 
gentle a word: µέθες here would differ 
from κατάθες as ‘drop’ from ‘lay down.’ 
Cp. 1254 és πυράν µε θῇς. 

ν...µή Tes ὄψεται: cp. O. 7: 1410 
ἔξω µέ-που | καλύψατ', ἢ φονεύσατ᾽ , Ὦ θα- 
λάσσιον | ἐκρίψατ, ἔνθα μήποτ) εἰσόψεσθ) 
ἔτι (n.). 

86015 εἰ 8’ οἶκτον ἴσχειε, if thou hast 
no heart to do that. It would be easy, 
but it is needless, to read εἰ 8’ olxros 
ἴσχει σ’.- ἀλλά, ‘at least’: 207 n.— 
αὐτοῦ ‘just here’ (O.C. 78 ἐνθάδ' αὐτοῦ). 
---θάνω: the prohibitive subj. is rare in 
the rst pers.; but cp. Ο. C.174(n.): Eur. 
Tro. 172 (μὴ) ἀλγυνθώ. 

808 τοσαῦτ', implying Ὀτενί(γ.---ἔπι- 
σκήψαντος, sc. αὐτοῦ: cp. PA. 1033 πλεύ- 


TPAXINIAI 12] 
—saying how he had found in it the ruin of his life,— 
then, from out of the shrouding altar-smoke, he lifted up his 
wildly-rolling eyes, and saw me in the great crowd, weeping. 
He turned his gaze on me, and called me: ‘O son, draw near ; 
do not fly from my trouble, even though thou must share my 
death. Come, bear me forth, and set me, if thou canst, in a place 
where no man shall see me; or, if thy pity forbids that, at least 
convey me with all speed out of this land, and let me not die 
where I am.’ 

That command sufficed; we laid him in mid-ship, and brought 
him—but hardly brought him—to this shore, moaning in his 
torments. And ye shall presently behold him, alive, or lately 
dead. 

Such, mother, are the designs and deeds against my sire 
whereof thou hast been found guilty. May avenging Justice 
and the Erinys visit thee for them! Yes, if it be right, that is my 
prayer: and right it is,—for I have seen thee trample on the right, 


conj. ὄκνο». 806 ἐσόψεσθ)] Meineke conj. &’ ὄψεσθ'. 808 Δίκη] δίκηι L. 
809 ’Epuwis τ’ εἰ θέµις 5’, ἐπεύχομαι] Wunder writes, "Epwis 7’, εἰ Oeulor’ ἐπεύχομαι. - 
810 ἐπεί po] ἐπεί τοι Pretor, as Bergk and Blaydes Ρτοροςε.--θέμι»] Wunder reads 
ἔριν.---προῦβαλες A, with most Mss., and Ald.: προὔλαβεσ L. Nauck conj. προυσελεῖς. 


~ cavros (sc. ἐμοῦ): Xen. An. 4. 8. 5 οἱ & 
εἶπον, ἑρωτήσαντος, ὅτι κ.τ.λ.--ἐν plow 

recumbent in the middle of the 
vessel. 

804 ode is prob. τα by ἐκέλ- 
σαµεν as well as by θέντε. The acc. 
after κέλλω usu. denotes either the shi 
or the place; but cp. Ph. 236 τίς σ’, w 
τέκνο», προσέσχε κ.τ.λ. (n.).—The boat 
would be rowed from Cape Cenaeum to 
the harbour near Thermopylae (633 n.), a 
distance of about eighteen miles; thence 
Heracles would be carried some six miles 
to Trachis. The shortest sea-passage 
would be across to the Locrian coast 
(788 n.); but the longer land-journey 
would be more trying for the sufferer. 

806 F [ώντ'...ἢ τεθνηκότ’: a way of 
saying, q cannot tell whether his life 
will last so long.” The change to ζῶντ' 
Ur’ ὄψεσθ) would weaken the verse.—Cp. 


307 ff. λεύσασ: not only in 
poetry (as Ant. 267), but in prose also, 
βουλεύειν is said of ‘planning’ (as dist. 
from ‘executing’) a crime (Dem. or. 19 
§ 21); and βούλευσις was a legal term in 
this sense. The βουλή was really that of 
Nessus (844 {.)---δρῶσ᾽, not δράσασα, 
since his torments continue. The dat. 
πατρὶ éup can be taken with δρῶσ), no 


less than with βουλεύσασ). For the con- 
struction δρῶ ταῦτά σοι (instead of σε), cp. 
O. 7. 1373 n. 

ποίνιµος, of avenging deities, as «41. 
δ42.--Δίκη is associated with ‘Epis, 
since the latter especially punishes sins 
against kinsfolk: cp. Aesch. 4g. 1432 μὰ 
τὴντέλειον τῆς ἑμῆς παιδὸς Δίκη», | "Άτην τ’, 
Ἐρινύν 0, αἷσι τὀνδ Expat’ éyw.—dv... 
τείσαιτ: for the causal gen., cp. Ο. 6. 
229 ὧν προπάθῃ τὸ τίνειν: Her. 4. 118 
τείσασθαι τῆς Ἄρόσθε δουλοσύνης βουλό- 
µενος. For the spelling, cp. Ο. 7. 810 n. 

ἐπεύχομαι: he deliberately gives his 
wish (refgacr’) the solemn form of an im- 
precation.—el θέµις...θέµις 8’: cp. PA. 
1035: fr. 856 εἴ µοι θέµις' θέµις δὲ τἀληθῆ 
λέγει»: Eur. 27. F. 141 el χρή p’, ἐρωτῶ ᾿ 
xpn δ᾽, ἐπεί ye δεσπότης κ.τ.λ. 

προῦβαλες, hast cast from thee, spurned: 
schol. ἐπεὶ σὺ πρότερα [read προτέρα] τὴν 
θέµιν ἀπέρριψας καὶ παρεῖδε. Cp. «ὲ. 
830 ῥιφθῶ κυσὶν πρόβλητος. Aesch. Zum. 
215 Κύπρις 3 ἄτιμος τῷδ' ἀπέρριπται λόγῳ. 
Tac. Ann. 1. 42 εἶσες, quibus tam senatus 

roiecta auctorttas.—por, ethic dat. (= ‘I 

ave seen thee’ do 5ο): cp. 0. 6. 81 ἡ 
βέβηκεν ἡμὶν ὁ ξένος; 

Others understand: (1) ‘youhavethrown 
this very justice as a shield (πρόβλημα) 
over my action’ (Paley) ; z.e., ‘ have made 


’ 
στρ.α. 
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] ¥ 4 “~ 9 4 8 
παντων αριστον ἄνδρα των επι χθονὶ 

‘4 3 A“ »¥ » 
κτείνασ᾽, ὁποῖον ἄλλον οὐκ ὀψει ποτέ. 


XO. 


τί σῖγ ἀφέρπεις; ov κάτοισθ ὀθούνεκα 


νηγορεῖς σιγῶσα τῷ κατηγόρῳ; 


TA. 


éar ἀφέρπειν' ovpos ὀφθαλμών ἐμῶν 


815 


αὐτῇ γένοιτ ἅἄπωθεν ἑρπούσῃ καλός. 
ὄγκον γὰρ ἄλλως ὀνόματος τί δεῖ τρέφειν 
µητρφον, ATs μηδὲν ὡς τεκοῦσα Spa; 
ἀλλ ἑρπέτω χαίρουσα"' τὴν δὲ τέρψιν ἦν 


τὠμῷ δίδωσι πατρί, τήνὸ αὐτὴ λάβοι. 


82ο 


> 
XO. (8 ofov, & παῖδες, προσέµειξεν ἄφαρ 
2 τοῦπος τὸ θεοπρόπον ἡμῖν 
8 τᾶς παλαιφάτου προνοίας, 
9, > » ¢ , , 9 , 
4 ὁ 7 έλακεν, οπότε τελεύμηνος ἐκφέροι 


ὅ δωδέκατος ἄροτος, ἀναδοχὰν τελεῖν πόνων 


818 ἀφέρπεις] ἐφέρπεις r. 


825 


816 4. ἀφέρτει)] ἐφέρπειν τ.---καλός Brunck from schol. 


(εἴθε οὖρος καλὸς ἐπιπνεύσειεν αὐτῇ): καλῶς MSS.—Nauck places ἑρπούσῃ καλός in v. 815, 


and ὀφθαλμῶν ἐμῶν in ν. 816. 


820 τήνδ'] ταύτην 3’ Πατ]. 


τὴν δ) Hermann. 


821—830 L divides the vv. as above, except that the words πῶς γὰρ ἂν 
ὁ μὴ λεύσσω», and the words θανὼν λατρεία», form respectively a separate verse. 


it right for me to do so.’ (2) ‘You have 
given me the right to do so’ (lit., ‘placed’ 
that right ‘at my disposal’).— Wunder, 
changing θέµιν to ἔριν, explains, ‘you have 
challenged me to this strife.’; 

813 aiy: cp. Eurydicé’s silent exit, 
Ant. 1244: and for the sentiment, cp. fr. 
842 αἰδὼς γὰρ ἐν κακοῖσιν οὐδὲν ὠφελεῖ ’ | 
ἡ γὰρ σιωπὴ τῷ λαλοῦντι σύμμαχο». 

8164. The place ο{ὀφθαλμών ἐμῶν in 
the sentence is due to the implied thought, 
‘So long as / see her no more, she may go 
where she will.” The poet cares not that 
the gen. might seem to depend on odpos: 
for like cases, cp. Amt. 944 (Aavdas), Ph. 
598 (τίνος 5’).—avry is not emphatic (‘of 
her own accord’), any more than αὐτὸν in 
262. 

καλός seems a true correction of καλῶς, 
and was probably read by the schol. (cr. 
n.). Cp. Od. 11. 640 κάλλιμος ovpos. 
The adv. would have a weak effect at 
the end of the v., and would belong to ép- 
πούσῃ rather than to yévotr’.—Cp. Aesch. 
Th. 690 ἴτω κατ) ovpov, xiua Κωκυτοῦ 
λαχό», | Φοίβφ στυγηθὲν wav τὸ Aatov 
γένος. 

817 ff. γὰρ justifies his unfilial lan- 
guage.—Oykov, ‘importance’ (Ο. C. 


1162 n.), ‘pomp’ (42. 129 und’ ὄγκον ἄρῃ 
pndév’): here, the ‘dignity’ belonging to 
the name of mother. The adj. agrees 
with ὄγκο», since ὅγκ. évduaros = ‘name- 
dignity’: cp. Aesch. Zum. 325 µατρφον 
ἄγνισμα...φόνου.--ἄλλως, ‘vainly’ (Ph. 
947 n.), 2.¢., when she is a mother in name 
only.—tpépewv, ‘keep,’ continue to enjoy. 
---μηδὲν, generic, helping the causal force 
of yrs. Cp. Zl. 1194 µήτηρ καλεῖται, 
μητρὶ δ) οὐδὲν ἑξισοῖ. 

81094. ἀλλ ἑρπ. χαίρονσα: cp. Eur. 
Phoen. 921 χαίρων ἴθ᾽' οὐ γὰρ civ µε δεῖ 
μαντευµάτω».---ἣν at the end of the verse: 
ορ. Ο. 7. 298, Ο. C. 14, El. 813.---τήνδ: 
τὴν ὃ would be too emphatic: cp. 23 η. 

821—862 Third ordomorv. rst 
strophe (821—830) = 1st antistrophe (831 
—840): 2nd str. (841—851) = 2nd antistr. 
(852—862). For the metres see Metrical 
Analysis. 

The oracle given twelve years ago is 
being fulfilled; Heracles is doomed. 
Deianeira has been the unconscious in- 
strument of fate. And in all this can be 
seen the work of Aphrodité. 

821 16’: though several persons are 
addressed, the sing. is used (as in O.C. 
1463), since {δέ could be a mere interjec- 
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by slaying the noblest man in all the world, whose like thou 
shalt see nevermore | [DEIANEIRA moves towards the house. 

CH. (ο DEIANEIRA). Why dost thou depart in silence? 
Knowest thou not that such silence pleads for thine accuser ? 

Hy. Let her depart. A fair wind speed her far from my 
sight! Why should the name of mother bring her a semblance 
of respect, when she is all unlike a mother in her deeds? No, let 
her go,—farewell to her; and may such joy as she gives my sire 
become her own! 


CH. See, maidens, how suddenly the divine word of the old 
prophecy hath come upon us, which said that, when the twelfth 
year should have run through its full tale of months, it should 

end the series of toils 


823 παλαιφάτου] After this word, a letter (σ 2) has been erased in L. 824 87° 
(or ὅτ)) MsS.: ὅττ Triclinius: dr’ Hermann (2¢. ἅ re,=7 τε). Blaydes conj. 8 Υ’. 
3265 δωδέκατος] Hartung writes δώδεκ᾽ ἴτυς (Ξκύκλους, meaning ‘months’): Hense 
conj. Τελλόμενος (‘then deginning’). Bergk reads rededunvoy...dwiéxarov ἄροτον, 
taking the first word as a subst.: ‘when the twelfth completed month should finish 
the year.’—dporos r: ἄροτροσ L. Cp. 60.--ἀναδοχὰν] L has the letter ο in an erasure. 
Dindorf conj. dvdAvow (tracing ἀναδοχὰν to a gloss ἀνοχὴν): Meineke, ἀναπνοὰν.--- 


τελεῖν] Nauck conj. πελᾶν. 


tion; cp. Od. 3. 332 dye Τάµνετε: Ar. 7h. 
788 φέρε δή νυν», | ...τί γαμεῖθ) ἡμᾶς; id. 
Pax 383 εἰπέ µοι, rl πάσχετ᾽, ὦνδρες; 
µειξεν, intrans., as in PA. 106 
(where see n. on the spelling), ‘has come 
to close quarters with us,’ instead of mere- 
ly threatening from a distance. As πα- 
τον indicates, the poet was thinking 
of Od. 9. 507 4 µάλα δή µε παλαίφατα 
θέσφαθ᾽ ἱκάνει. 

8343 4. θεοπρόπον, ‘oracular’: usu. 
connected with πρέπω (intrans.), as=‘ap- 
pearing from a god’; though Buttmann 
explains it by θεὸς πρέπει (trans.), ‘a god 
sends asign.’ Acc. to another view, Θεο- 
πρόπος is ‘one who prays to a god’ (as 
though the rt προπ- were akin to Lat. 
- prec: Leaf, {7. 1. 85).—ras 3 του 

volas, the (divine) prescience which 
was declared (which found utterance) long 
ago: viz., twelve years ago, at Dodona: 
see 44n. Cp. Eur. PA. a θείᾳ προνοίᾳ, 
‘with inspired foresight.’ Ο. 6. 
(μαντεῖα) παλαίφαθ’. 

834 5. 81’, neut. of the epic relat. 8s 
τε: cp. Ei. 151 a7’ (ἡ 7’). There is no 
metrical ground for reading & τ) (fem.) 
here, since the syllable, forming the ana- 
crusis of the verse, is properly short: 
in the antistrophic v., 834, ὃν before 
τέκετο is a long substituted for a short. 

εν, of oracular utterance, «411. 


454 


a μον, intrans., ‘come to an 
end’: schol. παρέλθοι. Anintrans. ἐκφέρειν 
occurs elsewhere only as meaning ‘to 
shoot ahead’ in a race: see on O. C. 
1424 (where ἐκφέρει is best taken as 2nd 
pers. pres. midd., ‘fulfil for thyself’). 
But the sense found here is parallel with 
that of the intrans. ἐκδιδόναι and ἐξιέναι, 
as said of rivers, ‘to issue.’ 

δωδέκατος dporos: the twelfth year 
from the time when the oracle was given 
at Dodona: see n. on 44. Apollodorus 
names the same term, though, acc. to his 
version, the oracle was given at Delphi 
(2. 4. 12). 

This is the only passage of the play 
which mentions the period of twelve years. 
In 44 f. and 164 f., the reference is merely 
to the fifteen months which, when Hera- 
cles left home, were still wanting to those 
twelve years. It may be asked, then, 
whence the Chorus derive their know- 
ledge of the twelve years; for Deianeira, 
in 155 Π., speaks as if they had not 
then heard of the oracle. The answer is 
simply that this inconsistency of detail 
was overlooked by the poet; the term of 
twelve years was in his mind, as a fa- 
miliar part of the story; and he forgot 
that, if the Chorus were to know it, 
Deianeira ought to have mentioned it. 

Needless difficulties have been made 


Ist 
strophe. 
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~ A 
67@ Διὸς avromaidu: καὶ τάδ' 6 θῶς 


ν , 
7 ἔμπεδα κατουρίζει. 
¥ » 9 
8 ἔτι ποτ ἔτ 
τρείαν; 


TOS yap ἂν ὁ μὴ λεύσσων 
ἐπίπονον «πόνων ἔχοι 


θανὼν λα- 
830 


εἰ γάρ σφε Κενταύρου φονίᾳ νεφέλᾳ 


9 χρίει δολοποιὸς ἀνάγκα 


8 πλευρά, προστακέντος LOU, 


4 Ov TEKETO Gavaros, * 


έτρεφε ὃ αἴόλος δράκων, 
ὅ πῶς OO ἂν ἀέλιον ἕτερον ἢ τὰ νῦν ἶδοι, 


835 


6 δεινοτάτῳ μὲν ὕδρας προστετακὼς 
7 ddopar; µελαγχαίτα *8 ἄμμιγά vw αἰκίζει 


829 f. λεύσσων] In L the first hand wrote λεύσων: another o has been inserted above 


the line.—ért ποτ’. 


..Aarpelavy] L has ἔτι ποτέ [here a space for 7 or 8 letters, but 


no erasure] ἔτ᾽ ἐπίπονον ἔχοι | θανὼν λατρείά». The other mss. have the same text, 


except that a few give wor’ for ποτέ, and ἔχει for ἔχοι. 
881 dovia νεφέλᾳ] Φφοιρίαι νεφέλαι L. Most MSs. 


after ἐπίπονον. See comment. 


Gleditsch inserts πόνων 


have φοινία νεφέλα (the reading of Ald., and of the edd. before Brunck), or φορία νε- 


φέλα: a few φοιίαν νεφέλαν. 
For φονίᾳ Wecklein writes δνοφερᾷ. 


by assuming that the allusion here must 
be to the fifteen months of 44 f. and 
164 f. Even then, however, it has to 
be supposed that ‘twelve months’ are 
pur ο. for ‘fifteen.’ 

‘year’: 69 π.--ἀναδοχὰν τε- 
λεῖν (fut ) πόνων: the subject to he inf. 
is αὐτόν supplied from dporos: ‘that it 
(the twelfth year) should end the succes- 
sion of toils.” τελεῖν could not be in- 
trans., with ἀναδοχάν for subject. The 
apparently intrans. use.of the verb is 
limited to such phrases as the following: 
El. 1419 τελοῦσ᾽ dpal (are doing their 
work): Aesch. Zh. 659 εἰσόμεσθ᾽ a 
τελεῖ (‘how the god will ordain’): 

Ch. 1021, Pers. 225. 

826 f. αὐτόπαιδι: schol. γνησίῳ παι- 
di: ορ. αὐτανέψιος.---ὀρθῶς, 2.¢., at the 
due moment (cp. 173): ὀρθός is oft. thus 
said of oracles coming true: O. 7. 853: 
Ο. C. 1424: Ant. 1178.—tpweda, with- 
out fail: cp. 487.—karovpl{e, intrans., 
are coming into haven before a fair wind : 
schol. ὥσπερ ovply πνεύματι προσορμεῖ 
ἡμῖν κατ) ὁρθὸν ἀνυόμενα. This com- 
pound does not occur elsewhere: but cp. 
Ar. Zh. 1226 τρέχε »υν κατὰ τοὺς κόρα- 
κας ἐπουρίσα». 

8340 4. 6 μὴ λεύσσωνςὁ μὴ βλέπω», 
the dead. Though this absol. use of 


Musgrave proposed dovig ρεφέλᾳ, as Brunck reads. 
888 πλευρὰ Triclinius and Erfurdt: πλευρά 


λεύσσειν is found only here, it does pe 
warrant suspicion.—ér(arovov...Aat 

The insertion of πόνων, due to Gleditsch, 
is made probable by the text of the anti- 
strophe: see on 839 f. For the phrase, 
cp. 356 πόνων | Aarpeduar’. And for ἐἑπί- 
πονον along with πόνων, cp. Ant. 502 η. 
Other views of this verse are given in the 
Appendix on 83g f. 

831 dovig νεφέλᾳ, dat. of circum- 
stance, ‘with a cloud of death around 
him’: cp. Zé. 16. 350 θανάτου δὲ μέλαν 
νέφος ἀμφεκάλυψεν. There is shove 
a reminiscence of Pindar ῥ' ῥῖ 
νου | παρποδίου νεφέλαν (re erring a 
battle). The image might be partly sug- 
gested by the vivid description, which 
the Chorus have just heard, of Heracles 
in his agony, with the altar-smoke hang- 
ing around him: the mpocedpos λιγνύς 
(794) was indeed, for him, a φονία ve- 
Φέλη. 

Others understand : (1) ‘in the Cen- 
taur’s deadly met.’ νεφέλη was a kind of 
bird-net used by fowlers: in Axthol. 6. 
πα. 2 it is called λεπτόμιτος, ‘of fine tex- 
ture,’ and distinguished from the hunter’s 
δολιχὸν δίκτυο». Cp. 1052 ὑφαντὸν dp. 
Φίβληστρο», and 1057 wédy. But _it 
seems doubtful whether this use of vepéAn 
would have been suitable to Tragedy. 
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for the true-born son of Zeus! And that promise is wafted 


surely to its fulfilment. For how shall he who beholds not the 
light have toilsome servitude any more beyond the grave? 


If a cloud of death is around him, and the doom wrought by 
the Centaur’s craft is stinging his sides, where cleaves the venom 
which Thanatos begat and the gleaming serpent nourished, how 
can he look upon tomorrow’s sun,—when that appalling Hydra- 
shape holds him in its grip, and those murderous goads, pre- 


MSS. 834 τέκετο MSS.: ἔτεκε Hartung.—€rpede Lobeck: ἔτεκε MSS. 8836 ἀέλιον 
r: ἅλιον L. For αέλιο, Wunder writes (on a conject. of Hermann’s) ἔτι ¢dos.— 
τὰ viv) Blaydes writes τὸν viv.—Hermann, ἀέλιον ἕτερον ὅδε ye πῶς ἴδοι ποτ) ἄν. 
836 δεινοτάτῳ] L has ο in an erasure, from ω.---ὕδραςτ] Hermann writes ἄρθρα, 
837 φάσματι MSS.: see comment.—pedrayxalra 5’ Wakefield: μµελαγχαίτα 7’ L, 
with most Mss. (but a few have 6’ for 7’, or omit the particle). For µελαγχαίτα, 
variants were µελαγχαίτονυ (R, with a written above; the converse in T): and µε- 
λαγχαίτας (B). 838 ff. L has ἄμμιγά νιν αἰκίζει νέσου ϐ) ὕπο | φοίνια 
δολόμυθα κέν |τρ) ἐπιζέσαντα. The space between αἰκίζει and »έσου is equal to 8 or 
9 letters, as if νέσου @ ὕπο formed a separate verse. V? has νέσσου 0’ ὑποφοίνια: the 
other ss. have, like L, végou (or νέσσου) θ) tro dolua. Triclinius, keeping Νέσσου 


6’ ὕπο, omitted φοίνια. Heath and Brunck, Νέσσου φόνια (omitting @’ ὕπο). 


Her- 


mann, ὑπόφονα (omitting Νέσσου 6’), and δολιόµυθα for δολόµυθα. 


(2) ‘The deadly envelopment,’—z.e., 
the robe, compared to a cloud which 
obscures the sun. 

Κενταύρον...δολοποιὸς ἀνάγκα, the 
Centaur’s insidious constraint; {έν the 
inevitable doom, brought upon him by 
the Centaur’s guile. The adj. is pro- 
perly active in sense, ‘contriving fraud’ ; 
cp. παιδοποιός, σιτοποιό. In Ο. 6. 698 
the passive sense of αὐτοποιόν (‘self- 
produced’) is exceptional._— yple, irri- 
tates, torments: Aesch. P. V. 567 χρίει 
τι av µε Tay τάλαιαν olorpos. This 
sense, like that of ‘anointing,’ comes 
from the primary sense, to ‘graze,’ or 
‘rub.’—aevpa from πλευρόν: for the 
second acc., cp. PA. 1301 µέθες µε... 
χεῖρα. 

834 The mss. have ὃν τέκετο θά- 
varos, trexe 5’ αἱόλος δράκω». This has 
been explained as if θάνατος were the 
father and the δράκω» (hydra) the mother. 
But usage does not warrant such a pointed 
antithesis between rixroua (midd.) and 
τίκτω. The poets apply either voice to 
either parent: see, ¢g., //. 6. 154 6 8 
dpa Τλαῦκον réxed’ υἱόν, | αὐτὰρ Τλαῦκος 
ἔτικτεν ἀμύμονα Βελλεροφόντην: {δ. 2. 
728 ἔτεκεν Ῥήνη, and 742 τέκετο 
κλυτὸς Ἱπποδάμεια. Lobeck’s correction 
of ἔτεκε to ἕἔτρεφε is a certain one.— 
αἰόλος: cp. 11. 


886 ἀέλιον, with a, the rarer quan- 
tity: cp. «4πί. 100 η. 

866 {. ὕδρας...φάσματι, the mon- 
strous hydra: cp. 508 φάσμα ταύρου. 
προστετακὼς, ‘close-locked’ in the deadly 
grip of the monster. The word came to 
the poet’s mind through a consciousness 
of the literal meaning,—viz., that the 
hero’s flesh is ‘glued’ to the robe. This 
very trait, so thoroughly Sophoclean, 
confirms the soundness of the text. (Cp. 
Ant. 117 n.) The context (µελαγχαίτα 
8’ etc.) further confirms it. As the 
Chorus picture the torments of Heracles, 
two dread shapes rise before their 
thought,—the hydra, who nursed the 
venom, and the Centaur, through whose 
blood it works.—For the proposed emen- 
dations of φάσματι, see Appendix. 

µελαγχαίτα (gen.): Hes. σα. 186 
µελαγχαίτην τε Μίμαντα. Cp. above, 
557 η. 

898 dpprya  ἀνάμιγα (ορ. 519): 
Dem. or. 21 § 52 (in a μαντεία), ἱστάναι 
ὡραίων Βρομίῳ χάριν ἄμμιγα πάντας (‘pro- 
miscuously,’ z.¢. of mixed fruits). Here 
the sense seems to be, ‘confusedly’; there 
is a tumult of pangs: cp. 1083 ff. The 
objection of taking it as merely ‘there- 
with,’ or ‘at the same time,’ is that the 
Κέντρα are only the workings of the 
hydra’s venom. 


Ist anti- 
strophe. 
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8 Νέσσου Ἀὑποφόνια Ἀδολιόμυθα κέντρ ἐπιζέσαντα. 840 


στρ. B. 


8 σω ε 4 ¥ 4 Αν ΄ 
ὧν dO a τλάµων ἄοκνος, µεγάλαν προσορώσα δύµοισι 


βλάβαν νέων 


9 * 


am ἀλλόθρου 


3 γνώµας poddvT ὀλεθρίαισι συναλλαγαῖς 


‘2 2 \ , 
4% που doa στένει, 

> 9 A ‘ 
5 που ἁδινῶν χλωρὰν 
6 τέγγει δακρύων ἄχναν. 


Τ ἆ 0 ἐρχομένα μοῖρα προφαίνει δολίαν 


‘ ld 
8 καὶ µεγάλαν αταν. 


A 4 4 
ἀἴσσουσαν γάμων, τὰ μὲν 


Ἑαὐτὰ προσέβαλε: τὰ δ᾽ 


845 


850 


841—8651 L divides the vv. thus:—dv ἄδ᾽--- | µεγάλαν--- | νέω---- | τὰ μὲν--- | 
γνώµασ--- | ἦ που ὁλοὰ-- | ᾖ που ddwav— | τέγγει-- | a δ---- | μοῖρα---- | καὶ...ἄταν. 


841 doxvos Musgrave: doxvoy MSS. 
ρῶσα.--δόµοισι Triclinius: δόµοις MSS. 


842 προσορῶσα] Blaydes writes mpoo- 
843 ἀϊσσουσαν Nauck: ἀϊσσόντων MSS. 


--γάμων] Hartung gives κακῶ», thinking that the schol. read thus: so, too, G. 
Wolff, De Schol. Ῥ. 58.—atra Blaydes (Nauck having already proposed αὐτὴ): 


839 4. It has long been the general 
belief that the words νέσου (or γέσσον) 
ϐ) ὕπο, found in the mss., have arisen 
from a gloss,—the name of Nessus having 
been introduced to explain µελαγχαίτα. 
But otherwise there has been little agree- 
ment. The views of various critics are 
given in the Appendix. 

Here I may briefly state my own con- 
clusions. (1) µελαγχαίτα, ‘the black- 
haired one,’ could probably stand with- 
out a substantive, or proper name,—esp. 
as Κενταύρου has occurred not far back; 
though it would be somewhat harsh. 

(1) Comparing v. 830 with v. 840, we 
see that the words ἔχοι θανὼν λατρείαν 
in 830 correspond metrically with -a 
κέντρ᾽ ἐπιζέσαντα. The words ἔτι ποτ) 
ἔτ) ἐπίπονον in 830 ought therefore to 
correspond with what stands between al- 
xigec in 839 and the a before xévrp’ in 
840: viz., acc. to the MSS., νέσου (or 
νέσσου) 0 tro φοίνια δολόμυθ-. 

(3) Now, if νέσον θ) ὕπο were ejected, 
this correspondence would be obtained 
by reading ὑπόφονα (instead of φοίνια) 
SodépvOa. The form ὑπόφονος, though 
not extant, is correct (cp. ἁπόφονος in 
Eur. Or. 163, 192). The κέντρα would 
be ὑπόφονα as being ‘secretly fraught 
with death.’ The hiatus in αἰκίζει | ὑπό- 
gova isnot unexampled, though it has not 
the usual excuse of a slight pause: cp. 


833 f., 846 f.; Ph. 832 n. Such a hiatus 
has been assumed here by Hermann and 
others. It might be avoided, however, 
by reading Φόνια δολιόµυθα. The forms 
δολόμυθος and δολιόμυθος are equally 
correct: cp. doddunres and δολιόµητις, 
δολόφρων and δολιόφρων. In this case, 
the origin of ὕπο would remain obscure. 

(4) But a closer adherence to the Ms. 
text becomes possible, if, with Gleditsch, 
we read Νέσσου ὑποφόνια δολιόµυνθα 
κέντρ ἐπιζέσαντα, and in 830 ἔτι ποτ 
tr’ ἐπίπονον «πόνων > ἔχοι θανὼν λα- 
τρείαν. The form ὑποφόνιος occurs in 
the neut. pl. ὑποφόνια, as a subst., mean- 
ing the ποινή paid to the kinsfolk of a 
slain man (Harpocr.). The great recom- 
mendation of this reading is that it fully 
accounts for the traditional text here, — 
the insertion in the Mss. of ϐ) before ὕπο 
being a trivial error of a common type; 
while in 830 πόνων might easily have 
dropped out after ἐπίπορον. 

841 dv...doxvos, guorum secura (cp. 
23): she had no apprehension of such re- 
sults. The Ms. ἆοκνον, an epithet of 
BAdBay, is explained as ‘not shrinking,’ 
t.¢., ‘not delaying,’ ‘hastening on.’ But 
(z) such a personification is strange; and 
(4) ὧν has then to be taken, somewhat 
awkwardly, with τὰ μὲν in 843. 

842 προσορώσα is confirmed, as a- 
gainst the plausible προορώσα (Blaydes), 
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pared by the wily words of black-haired Nessus, have started 
into fury, vexing him with tumultuous pain? 


Of such things this hapless lady had no foreboding ; 


saw a great mischief swiftly coming on her home from the new 


marriage. 


Her own hand applied the remedy; but for the issues 


of a stranger’s counsel, given at a fatal meeting,—for these, I 
ween, she makes despairing lament, shedding the tender dew 


of plenteous tears. 
misfortune, contrived by guile. 


οὔ τι MSS. 


And the coming fate foreshadows a great 


844 προσέβαλεν (not προσέβαλε) L, corrected from προσέβαλλεν : 


προσέβαλε r, and Ald. Wunder writes προσέλαβεν: Hartung, προσέλαβε.- -ἀπ᾿ A, 
and Ald.: ἐπ᾽, with d written above, L: ἐπ᾽ Β, K, Τ.--ἀλλόθρου Erfurdt: ἀλλοθρόου 


MSS. 


846 ὀλεθρίαισι Triclinius: ὀλεθρίαις MSS.: Hermann conj. στυγναῖσι: 
Wunder, οὐλίαισι.---συναλλαγαῖς Wunder: ξυναλλαγαῖς MSS. 


846 {. 7 που, in 


both vv., L: ἤ που A, and Αἱά.---ἀδινῶν] ἀδινῶς Harl. 


by the fact that Deianeira had seen Iolé’s 
arrival. She did not merely ‘foresee’ 
evil ; she had ‘beheld’ it coming. 

843 4. ἀΐσσουσαν, Nauck’s correc- 
tion of ἀϊσσόντων, is acceptable, because 
‘swift coming’ should be that of the βλά- 
Bn, rather than of the γάμοι: since γάμων 
here means simply the new tie,—not a 
formal marriage which was in prospect: 
cp. 460 ἔγημε (n.), Ant. 185 τὴν ἄτην 
ὁρῶν | στείχουσαν dorois. νέων ἀϊσσόντων 
γάμων would be a gen. absol., ‘as a new 
marriage was hastening on.’ 

τὰ μὲν αὐτὰ προσέβαλε: the remedial 
measures were her own; their results, due 
to Nessus, were not foreseen by her. 
προσέβαλε = ‘applied,’ as a remedy to 
a disease: cp. 580. Others explain, 
‘brought upon herself’ (sc. ἑαυτῇ): but 
this would réquire αὐτῷ in place of 
aura. 

The MS. reading, τὰ μὲν ob τι προσέ- 
βαλε, is explained to mean, ‘part she did 
not comprehend’ (schol. οὐκ ἔγνω, οὐ συν- 
Kev): {δ., she had, indeed, a secret pur- 
pose, but she did not know the deadly 
nature of the unguent. To this there are 
two objections. (1) The supposed sense of 
προσέβαλε is unexampled: cp. 580 n. (2) 
The proper antithesis is lost; for τὰ dx’ 
ἀλλόθρου γνώµας poddvr’ ought to be 
opposed to her own designs or acts; but 
those things which she ‘did not compre- 
hend’ were just those which ‘came from 
the alien will.’ 

ἀλλόθρου here merely =ddAorplas: cp. 
Ph. 540 π.--ὀλεθραισι συν yats, 
causal dat., ‘through her fatal meeting, 
converse, with Nessus at the Evenus 


(562 ff.).—Others explain: (1) ‘by a fatal 
reconciliation’; either (a) between Deia- 
neira and Nessus, or (4) between Deianeira 
and Heracles,—in so far as she resolved 
to pardon him. (2) ‘ By fatal conjunctures, 
issues’: cp. Ο. C. 410 n. 

ὀλεθρίαισι is the simplest correction of 

the unmetrical ὀλεθρίαις: see Metr. Ana- 
lysis. 
: 846 ήἧπον: 7A. 1130 Π.-- ὁλοὰ is best 
taken here as adverbial neut. plur., ‘des- 
perately’: though in 2. 844 ὁλοὰ is nom. 
fem. νει is metrically suspicious: 
the corresponding word in the antistr. is 
γύμφαν (857). But no correction is pro- 
bable. Hermann, writing ἡ πον ἄρ᾽ ἆλασ- 
ταίνει, cites Hesychius: ἁλασταίνει δυσ- 
παθεῖ. Arndt proposes 7 που ὁὀλό᾽ ἁσταί- 
vet,—another word which the grammarians 
explain by δυσπαθεῖ, but which is wholly 
obscure. The conject. of Blaydes, αἰάζει, 
would serve; but then στένει must be 
viewed as a gloss. 

847 4. χλωρὰν...ἄχναν, a fresh, deli- 
cate dew; the tears fall in pearly drops. 
Eur. Med. 906 an’ ὅσσων χλωρὸν ὡρ- 
µήθη δάκρυ. Pind. Δ 8. 40 χλωραῖς 
ἑέρσαι». 

τέγγει...ἄχναν : cp. Ai. 376 ἑἐρεμνὸν 
aly’ ἔδευσα: Eur. 7. 7. 159 χοὰς | ...ὺ- 
δραίνειν: Pind. JV. 10. 75 θερμὰ δὴ τέγγων 
δάκρυα. 

850 £. The μοῖρα is still ἐρχομένα, 
since Heracles is not yet dead. The 
ὅταν is his death,—8oAlav, as wrought 
by the guile of Nessus.—mpodatvet, ‘fore- 
shows,’—enables us to forebode.—Her- 
mann understood, ‘vevea/s the secret vil- 
lainy (of Nessus).’ 


but she 2nd 


avr. β. 
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3 4 , : / , > , 4 
ωμό Ανά κ fa δακρύων κεχνυταυ νοσος, ω πΟοποι, OLOV 


αναρσιων 


2 οὕπω ἀγακλειτὸν Ἱ Ἡρακλέους ἐπέμολε πάθος οἰκτίσαι. 


aA ‘ 4 / , 
8 im κελαινὰ λόγχα προµάχου δορός, 


4a τότε θοὰν νύμφαν 
ὅ ἄγαγες ἀπ᾿ αἰπεινᾶς 

΄ 3 3 , 3 ο 
6 τάνδ Οἰχαλίας αἰχμά' 


7a ὃ ἀμφίπολος Κύπρις ἄναυδος φανερὰ 


8 τῶνδ ἐφάνη πράκτωρ. 


856 


860 


. A 4 
HM. A. πότερον ἐγὼ µάταιος, ἢ κλύω τινὸς 
¥ Ν 3 
οἶκτου δι οἴκων ἁρτίως ὁρμωμένου ; 


τί φηµί; 


865 


HM. B. ἠχεῖ τις οὐκ ἄσημον ἀλλὰ δυστυχῆ 
κωκυτὸν εἴσω, καί τι καινίζει στέγη. 


863 ff. 
with most MSS. 
ἀπέμολε, Triclinius restored ἐπέμολε. 
αἰκίσαι. 
νύμφαν] νύμφα» θοὰν B, Lec. 


852 ἔρρωγεν παγὰ δακρύων: ορ. 919: 
Ant. 802 toxew δ᾽ | οὐκέτι πηγὰς δύναμαι 
δακρύω». The natural sense is, ‘The 
stream of tears has burst forth’; ἐκδ 
‘we all weep for this calamity.’ The 
words could not well mean merely, 
‘a source of tears has been opened’; 
{.6ε., a woe has befallen, which will claim 
tears. 

863 ff. κέχνται νόσος, the plague has 
been diffused through his whole frame: 
cp. Ph. 293 πάγου xv0évros, ‘spread 
abroad πες. O. 7. 167 π.---ἄναρ- 
σίων, foes: //. 24. 365 δυσµενέες καὶ dvdp- 
σιι. This worst of woes has come to 
him from his own home: cp. 1058—1063. 

The doubt as to the reading here is 
confined to the words between πόποι and 
ἐπέμολε The traditional text is, olov dv- 
αρσίων | οὕπω ἀγακλειτὸν Ἡρακλέους. The 
v. l. Ἡρακλέα, found in a few of the later 
MSS., was apparently prompted by dya- 
κλειτόν. In the corresponding vv. of the 
strophe (841 Π.), the MS. text is, µεγάλαν 
προσορῶσα ὅδόμοις βλάβαν | νέων ἀῑσ- 
σόντων γάμων, τὰ μὲν οὔ τι: where the 
only doubt affecting metre is between 
δόµοις and δόµοισι. 

It seems almost certain that‘ HpaxAéous 
was a gloss, and that τὰ μὲν of τι in the 
strophe answered metrically to ἀγακλειτόν 
here. The proposed emendations of this 


οἷον ἀναρσίων | οὕπω ἀγακλειτὸν | ἠρακλέουσ ἀπέμολε πάθοσ οἰκτίσαι L, 
Instead of ἠρακλέους a few (including A) give ἠρακλέα. 


For 


For οἰκτίσαι, Lorenz and Wunder give 
856 λόγχα προµάχου] Subkoff writes παμµάχου λόγχα. 


867 θοὰν 


868 HM. A.] The MSs. give vv. 863—870 to 


assage are classified in the Appendix. 

hose which eject Ηρακλέους follow one 
of two methods. (1) To read Sdépous, not 
δόµοισι, in 842: to insert a long syllable, 
beginning with a vowel (as ἐξ), before 
dvapolwy : and to supply something, equal 
tu --- (as ποτ) dydp’), between οὕπω and 
ἀγακλειτόν. (2) To read δόµοισι in 842: 
and to make such an addition to οὕπω as 
shall metrically balance ἀϊσσόντων γάμων. 
On this plan, I suggest < ta" > οὕπω 
«τοῦδε σώμ > dyarharty: The prep. 
goes with ἀναρσίω», which, without a 
prep., would here be somewhat harsh 
(as=‘from his foes’). "Ἡρακλέους would 
have been a gloss on τοῦδε. Sophocles is 
fond of the periphrasis with σῶμα, which 
would be fitting here: cp. 1194, 1210: 
Ο. C. 355: El. 1233. 

οἰκτίσαι, epexegetic, ‘for us to pity’ 
(rather than, ‘for him to lament’): cp. 
Ο. C. 144 οὐ πάνυ polpas εὐδαιμονίσαι | 
πρώτης (sc. εἰμί). 

866 ff. κελαινὰ, ‘dark,’ referring at 
once to the colour of the metal, and to 
old stains. This general character of the 
epithet is seen in Eur. Bacch. 628, ἵεται 
ξίφος κελαινὸν ἁρπάσας: where no blood 
has yet been shed.—rpopdyov, ‘ fighting 
in the front of battle.’ Others understand, 
‘fighting on behalf of men,’ ‘champion of 
the oppressed’ (cp. ro11); the sense, 
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Our streaming tears break forth: alas, a plague is upon him 
more piteous than any suffering that foemen ever brought upon 


that glorious hero. 


Ah, thou dark steel of the spear foremost in battle, by whose 
might yonder bride was lately borne so swiftly from Oecechalia’s 


heights ! 


But the Cyprian goddess, ministering in silence, hath 


been plainly proved the doer of these deeds. 


FIRST SEMI-CHORUS. 


Is it fancy, or do I hear some cry 


of grief just passing through the house? What is this? 


SECOND: SEMI-CH. 
anguish from within: 


the Chorus. 


No uncertain sound, but a wail of 
the house hath some new trouble. 


Brunck first distributed the passage between two hemichoria.—érepov 


ἐγὼ pdratos] Meineke thinks that an exclamation by the Nurse, such as ἰώ por, 


preceded these words. 
as τίς ἠχή; 


probably, in which Heracles was ere 
Πρόμαχος at Thebes (Paus. g. tr. 4). 
But the war upon Oechalia hardly illus. 
trated that character.—alypq, in the 
sense of ‘ prowess,’ ‘warlike might,’ can 
follow λόγχα προµάχου dopds, since the 
latter is really an image for the warrior 
himself. Cp. 355 αἰχμάσαι (η.).---θοὰν 
here is merely abverbial,=raxéws. So 
Od. 1. 257 λῦσεν δ᾽ ἀγορὴν αἰψηρήντ- 11. 
2. 808 alwa δ᾽ ἔλυσ᾽ ἀγορήν. Od. 8. 38 
θοὴν ἀλεγύνετε δαῖτα, ‘quickly fall to 
feasting.’—alwevas: cp. 327 n 

8605. ἀμφίπολος and i avantos: both 

epithets of Κύπρις, are to be taken closely 
together, —‘ ministering in silence,’—viz., 
to the purposes of the gods,—not to the 
desire of Heracles. Some regard α as a 
ron., with which Κύπρις is in apposition, 

“but she,’ etc.,) like PA. 371 6 3° εἶπ 
᾿Οδυσσεύς (Π.) : but it is simpler to take it 
as an ordinary article. For the order of 
words, cp. O. 7. 1199 τὰν Ύαμψώνυχα 
παρθένον χρησμφδόν (η.). 

The ‘silence’ of Aphrodité means that 
the passion of Heracles had not been 
avowed as his motive for the war (cp. 
358). She has been revealed as the φα- 

sa πράκτωρ, because that motive has 


now been disclosed as supreme. For 
πράκτωρ fem., cp. O. 7. 81 η. 
863—946 Fourth ἐπεισόδιον. The 


death of Deianeira. 

s63—870 These eight verses form 
an epode to the stasimon; three persons 
take part in the delivery, viz., the two 
παραστάται, or leaders of ἡμιχόρια (HM. 
A, HM. B), and the coryphaeus (ΧΟ.). 
The third part (868-- 87ο) is best as- 


jJ.S. Vz. 


Hense would supply a προαναφώνηµα for the Chorus, such 
866 τί φηµί;] Nauck οοπ]. τί φῶμεν ; Schenkl, τί φὴς σύ; 


signed to the coryphaeus, who usually 
announces a new comer, and who would 
naturally conduct the dialogue with the 
τροφός. Similar epodes to stasima are 
Eur. #. /. 815—821, and App. 1143— 
1152, in each of which three parts can 
be distinguished. (See W. Christ, /e- 
trék, § 723, p- 653 2nd ed.) 

The motive of the whole passage from 
863 to 898 is the dramatic necessity of 
making an impressive preparation Jor the 
Nurse’s ῥῆσι.. It rests with the Chorus 
alone to do this, since no actor is present. 

Hermann supposed that, after the 
three leading choreutae had spoken (863 
—870), each of the other twelve in turn 
took part in the dialogue. But this 
seems improbable. 

868 µάταιος, foolish, deluded : ορ. 
407n. For this fem., cp. 207 κοινὸς (η.). 
In 565 we have ματαίαις and in 887 µα- 
ταία, but in Ο. C. 780 ματαίου.. «Ἠδονῆ». 

966 τί φηµμί; ‘what do | say?’ ές, 

‘what am I to say?’ Cp. O. 7. 1471 τί 
pnul; | οὐ δη κλύω που... ;—where, as 
here, it expresses perplexity at a sound 
suddenly heard. It is only a more vivid 
form of τί φῶ; (O. C. 315). Hermann 
wrote tL φημί; {.ε ‘do 1 say anything 
(true) ?’—like λέγω τι; (Ο. 7. 1475). 
But the pron. could not then stand first. 

866 f. οὐκ άσημον, not doubtful (be- 
tween joy and woe), ἆ δυστυχή, but 
(clearly) woful. Cp. /. 209 διάσηµα 
yap θροεί.---εἴσω: cp. 202 π.--Καινίζει: 
schol. ἔοικέ τι vewrepor ἔχειν ὁ oixos: the 
house is experiencing something for the 

οί time,—i.e., is suffering some new 
calamity. So Aesch. 4g. 1071 καίνισο» 
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and anti- 
strophe. 
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XO. ξύνες δὲ 


ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟΥΣ 


τήνδ) ὡς Τάήθης καὶ συνωφρυωµένη 


χωρεῖ πρὸς ἡμᾶς γραῖα σημανοῦσά τι. 


870 


ΤΡΟΦΟΣ. 
ὦ παῖδες, ὡς ap ἡμὶν ov σμικρῶν κακῶν 
np&ev τὸ δῶρον Ἡρακλεῖ τὸ πόμπιμον. 


XO. 
TP. 


XO. 
XO. 


XO. 
TP. 


? 1 , 
τέθνηκεν ἡ τάλαινα; 


γύναι, ζυντρέχει. 


ΤΡ. αὐτὴν διηΐστωσε. 
860 ἀήθης MSS. 
independently by Ast and by Wunder. 
MSS. 871 july r: ju L. 


XO. 


ἀηδὴς Lond. ed. of 1722; the same conject. was afterwards made 


τί 8, ὦ γεραιά, καινοποιηθὲν λέγεις; 
βέβηκε Δῄάνειρα τὴν πανυστάτην 
ὁδῶν ἁπασῶν ἐξ ἀκινήτου Todds. 
ov δή ποῦθ ὡς θανοῦσα; 


875 
TP. πάντ ἀκήκοας. 


ΤΡ. δεύτερον κλύεις. 


τάλαιν’, ὀλεθρία" tive τρόπῳ θανεῖν ode dys; 
σχετλιώτατά γε πρὸς πρᾶξιν. XO. εἰπὲ τῷ µόρῳ, 


880 
΄ , ΔΑ 
τίς θυμός, ἢ τίνες νόσοι, 


870 σημανοῦσα Triclinius: σηµαίνουσα 


878 καινοποιηθὲν] Hense conj. καινὰ wot’ ἡμῖν: 
Mekler, Καινὸν οἴκοθεν: Nauck, πΏμα καινὸν ἀγγελεῖς. 


878 dda’, ὀλεθρία] 


Blaydes conj. (ter alia) τάλαιν᾽ ὀλέθρου: Hense, rddaw’, ὅλωλε: Gleditsch, τάλαινα 


δῆτα (which Wecklein receives). 


ζυγόν. In Lycophron §30, καιρίσει δόρυ, 
av. {. is κινήσει. 

860 The Ms. reading, ἀήθης, cannot 
be right. The word means either (1) 
‘unusual,’ or (2) ‘unaccustomed’ to a 
thing. Here it has been taken in the 
first sense, aS meaning, ‘with strange 
aspect,’ ‘unlike herself,’—z.¢., gloomy, 
instead of cheerful. It seems inconceiv- 
able that a classical writer should have 
so used ἀήθης. 

The conjecture ἀηδὴς has been gener- 
ally received; but this presents almost 
equal difficulties. As applied to persons, 
it regularly means, ‘disagreeable’; Arist. 
Eth, N. 2.7 (p. 1108 @ 10) ὁ...ἐν waow 
anéns δύσερίς τις καὶ δύσκολος: Magn. 
Mor. 2. 3 {Ρ. 1109 4 15) ὑπερόπτας καὶ 
dndets. Here it ought to mean, ‘of sad 
aspect’; it never occurs, however, in that 
sense. Hesychius has, indeed, ἀηδές' 
στυγνὸν, λυπηρόν : but this paraphrase of 
the neuter proves nothing. In O. 7. 82 
ἡδύε is not ‘joyous-looking,’ but ‘ wel- 
come.’ 

Surely ἀήθης was merely a corruption 
of ἀ(γ)ηθήε, which does not seem to 


879 σχετλιώτατα πρόε γε wpaiw MSS.: J. H. 


occur, but which is as correct as εὐγηθής 
or πολυγηθήε.---ΟΡρ. Eur. Ad. 777 στυγνῷ 
προσώπῳ καὶ συνωφρυωμένφ. 

870 σημανοῦσα, as a correction of 
σηµαίνουσα, is not merely recommended 
by usage, but is necessary, unless the 
τροφός be supposed to make signs before 
she speaks. 

872 “Ἡρακλεῖ τὸ πόµπιμον-Ξτὸ ‘Hp. 
πόμπ.: ορ. Ο. C. 714 ἵπποισιν τὸν dxe- 
στῆρα χαλωόν: At. 1166 βροτοῖς τὸν del- 
µνηστον | τάφον. πόμπιμον here = repr- 
τό», as in Eur. Hipp. 579 πὀμπίµα pares 
δωµάτων-- ἡ ἐκ Sw. πεμφθεῖσα. 

878 καινοποιηθὲν : a verb not else- 
where found in writers of this age, but 
frequent later; cp. Polyb. 1. 4. 5 πολλὰ 
γὰρ αὕτη (sc. ἡ τύχη) καινοποιοῦσα κ.τ.λ. 

876 ἐξ ἀκινήτου ποδόε: ἐκ expresses 
the condition; cp. Z/. 455 ἐξ ὑπερτέρας 
χερός: Ph. gin. This is one of those 
proverb-like turns which a homely speaker 
would use in the desire to be impressive. 

876 5 οὐ δή 100": cp. 668 n.— wdvr’ 
ἀκήκοαςφ: cp. Ant. 403 πάντ᾽ ἐπίστασαι, 
—in a similar answer. —ré0vyxev...; They 
are so bewildered that they repeat the 
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CH. And mark how sadly, with what a cloud upon her 
brow, that aged woman approaches, to give us tidings. 


Enter NURSE, from the house. 


Nu. Ah, my daughters, great, indeed, were the sorrows that 
we were to reap from the gift sent to Heracles! 

Cu. Aged woman, what new mischance hast thou to tell ? 

Nu. Deianeira hath departed on the last of all her journeys, 


departed without stirring foot. 
CH. 


Thou speakest not of death ? 


Nu. My tale is told. 


Nu. Again thou hearest it. 
Say, what was the manner of her 


Cu. Dead, hapless one? 
CH. Hapless, lost one! 
death ? 
Nu. Oh, a cruel deed was there! 
6Η. Speak, woman, how hath she met her doom ? 
Nu. By her own hand hath she died. 
CH. What fury, what pangs 


Heinrich Schmidt trans 
τὰ πρός ye πρᾶξιν: Ph. 


ses ye and mpés. 
agner, σχετλιωτάτην ye πρᾶξιν: Steinhart, σχέτλι ws τάδ᾽ 


of frenzy have 


Hermann conj. σχετλίως (or σχετλίῳ) 


(Nauck σχετλιώτατ’) ἐξέπραξεν: Heimsoeth, δεινότατα πρός ye πρᾶξι: Wunder, 


ἅλαστα πρός ye pati. 
Blaydes also ξυμπίτνει. 
torwoe} διηίστωσε» L. 


ἄτη vw ἠΐστωσε; 


question which has been answered : cp. 
184 η. 

878 For the metres of this κομµός 
(878---895), see Metr. Analysis.—déAe- 
θρία,͵ ‘undone,’ ‘lost’: a rare sense; but 
cp. O. 7. 1341 τὸν μµέγ ὀλέθριο. The 
second syll. is short, as in 845. 

879 The MS. reading, σχετλιώτατα 
πρός ye πράξιν, has been variously altered 
(cr. n.), in order to avoid an anapaest in 
the 2nd foot, on the assumption that the 
verse is an iambic trimeter. The neatest 
ef en ο... Hermann’s, σχετ- 

τὰ π ε πράξιν. 

αν somite whose view of the 
metre will be seen in the Metrical Ana- 
lysis, merely transposes πρὀς and ye, 
writing σχετλιώτατά ye πρὸς πρᾶξιν. 
Simplicity is not the only recommenda- 
tion of this course; it transfers the stress 
of ye from πρᾶξυ to the adverb. For 
this sense of σχέτλιος, cp. Az. 887, and 
n. on Ant. 47. 

By τρᾶξιν must be meant here the mode 
of ‘doing’ the deed, rather than the vic- 
tim’s ‘fortune’; though the latter is the 


880 {uyrpéxe:] Nauck and Blaydes conj. ξυγκυρεῖ : 
Wunder rejects the words γύναι, ξυντρέχει. 
882 tis θυμὸς ἢ τίνες νόσοι MSS. 
by Hermann; both zis and rives by Erfurdt, whom Wunder follows. 


881 ὃδι- 
The rls was deleted 
Wunder wrote, 


usual sense of the singular (411. 1305 n.). 
After the question, tly. τρόπῳ, a strong 
emphasis on πρᾶξιν would be, however, 
less natural. It might, indeed, be ex- 
plained thus;—‘the τρόπος of her death 
was the sword; but the mode of infliction 
(wpaés) rendered it peculiarly pitiable,’— 
since it was inflicted by her own hand. 

880 fEvvrpéxe: schol. τίνι θανάτῳ 
συνέπεσεν (cp. Ο. 7. 113 τῴδε συμπίπτει 
φόνφ). The verb is, in fact, a bold poet- 
ical substitute for συμπίπτει, expressing 
the notion of ‘suddenly encountering’ a 
violent death. Cp. the Homeric συνέ- 
ὅραμο», said of combatants (//. 16. 337). 

881 διηΐστωσε: the compound ος- 
curs only here. For this sense, cp. Her. 
3. 127 δύο ἡμέων ἠΐστωσε. 

882 ff. τίς θυμός, what impulse of 
passion,—rtlves νόσοι, what pangs of 
frenzy (At. 59 φοιτῶντ) ἄνδρα µανιάσιν 
νόσοι). The words 7 rlves νόσοι are 
really parenthetical,—suggesting that the 
excited mind (θυμός) may have been also 
deranged ; hence the verb can agree with 
θυµός, on which the chief stress falls.— 


9—2 
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Tavd αἰχμᾷ βέλεος κακοῦ ζυνεῖλε; πῶς ἐμήσατο 


πρὸς θανάτῳ θάνατον ἀνύσασα μόνα; 885 
TP. στονόεντος ἐν Toya σιδάρου. 
XO. ἐπεῖδες, ὦ µαταία, tavd’ ὕβριν; 
ΤΡ. ἐπεῖδον, ὡς δὴ πλησία παραστάτις. | 
XO. τίς ἦν; πῶς; Φφέρ εἶπέ. 890 
TP. αὐτὴ πρὸς avTns χειροποιεῖται τάδε. 
XO. τί φωνεῖς; TP. σαφηνή. 
XO. ἔτεκεν ἔτεκε «δὴ > µεγάλαν 

ἆ νέορτος ade vipda 

δόµοις τοῖσδ ᾿Ερινύν. 895 
TP. ἄγαν γε' μᾶλλον 8, ei παροῦσα πλησία 

ἔλευσσες of έδρασε, κἀρτ ἂν ὤκτισας. 
XO. καὶ ταῦτ ἔτλη τις yelp γυναικεία κτίσαι͵; 
ΤΡ. δεινῶς γε" πεύσει ὃ, ὥστε μαρτυρεῖν ἐμοί. 

ἐπεὶ παρῆλθε δωµάτων εἴσω μόνη, 9οο 
883 f. τάνδ αἰχμᾷ Hermann: τάνδ᾽ αἰχμὰν L, with most Mss., and Ald.—Tri- 


clinius, whom Brunck follows, wrote αἰχμὰ, giving the words τάνδ αἰχμὰ βέλεος 
κακοῦ ξυνεῖλε to the Nurse. Wunder, too, assigns them thus, but keeps αἰχμὰ». 
887 rouge] στομᾶι L first hand, with τ written over or by a late corrector.— 
σιδάρου Erfurdt: σιδήρου Mss. 888  parala MSS. (ὦ paraia I). Her- 
mann writes, ἐπεῖδες, <eldes,> ὦ µάταιε, rdvd’ ὕβριν; Wunder, ἐπεῖδει, ὦ µάταιε, 
τήνδε τὴν ὕβριν; Blaydes, ἐπεῖδει, ὦ pat’, dpa τάνδε τὰν ὕβριν; Nauck, ἐπεῖδες, 
µαταία [without ὤ], τάνδ᾽ ὕβρι»; but would prefer, ἐπεῖδες udray τάνδ᾽; 890 τίς] 
τί Harl.—For τίς qv; πῶς; Wunder writes, ris Ίνεν; (‘who did the ἀθεά ?’) 


891 αὐτὴ r: αὑτῆ (not αὐτὴ) L. 


ξυνεῖλε, corripuit, seized and carried off ; 
cp. Thuc. 2. 51 (6 λοιμὸς) πάντα ξυνῄρει. 
Not, ‘destroyed her along with Hera- 
cles.’ 

886 µόνα means merely that she 
alone is responsible for the death of 
Heracles as well as for her own. It does 
not anticipate the statement that she was 
unaided in her suicide (891). 

887 στονόεντος: cp. //. 8. 159 βέλεα 
στονόεντα χέοντο (‘dolorous darts )).--ἐν 
ropa: the instrumental ἐν: Ant. 1003 
σπῶντας ἐν χηλαϊῖσι». 

888 ῥὦ µαταία is said with a mixture 
of pity and impatience; the aged τροφός, 
in her terror and anguish, has failed to 

sp the scope of the question, πῶς 
ἐμήσατο (884), and has replied merely, 
‘with a sword.’ The leader of the Chorus 
now asks her if she was an eye-witness 
of the deed, —feeling that she will satisfy 
their anxiety only if she can be led on 
to describe what she has seen. Thus the 


893 f£. L divides thus: ἔτεκεν ἔτεκεν 


bewilderment of the messenger becomes 
a preparation for the ῥῆσις. 

τάνδ᾽ ὕβριν, this deed of violence (done 
to herself). So in Z/. 864 λώβα is merely 
a fatal accident. 

889 ds 8)...wapacrdris, sc. οὖσα 
(cp. O. C. 83 n.); here δήΞ' ἵη fact.’ 
Elsewhere, when ws 6% is not ironical 
as it is in O. C. 809), δή sometimes= ἤδη 
rh 1065). Cp. 1192. 

890 τίς ἦν, sc. ἡ ὕβρι: what was 
its nature? πώφ (ἐγένετο), how was it 
executed ? 

891 αὐτὴ πρὸς αὐτήφκ.τ.λ. The verb 
χειροποιεῖν occurs elsewhere only in later 
Greek.—The exclamation which follows 
implies that these words add something 
to the disclosure made in 881, αὑτὴ» 
dintorwoe. They certainly state more pre- 
cisely that the blow was dealt by her 
own hand (and not by a slave’s); also 
that the deed had its origin from her 
own mind (πρὸς αὑτῆς), and not from 
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cut her off by the edge of a dire weapon? How contrived 
she this death, following death,—all wrought by her alone? 

Nu. By the stroke of the sword that makes sorrow. 


CH. Sawest thou that violent deed, poor helpless one? 

Nu. I saw it; yea, I was standing near. 

CH. Whence came it? How was it done? Oh, speak! 
Nu. ‘Twas the work of her own mind and her own hand. 
CH. What dost thou tell us? Nu. The sure truth. 

CH. The first-born, the first-born of that new bride is a 


dread Erinys for this house! 
Nu. Too true; and, hadst thou been an eye-witness of the 
action, verily thy pity would have been yet deeper. 
Cu. And could a woman’s hand dare to do such deeds? 
Nu. Yea, with dread daring; thou shalt hear, and then 
thou wilt bear me witness. 
When she came _ alone the 


µεγά]λα». For the second ἔτεκεν, Wunder writes ἔτεκε (with Triclinius): J. H. Hein- 
rich Schmidt, ἔτεκε 6).—a νέορτος schol.: ἀν ἕἔορτοσ L: ἀνέορτος A, with most MSS., 
and Ald. 895 dbus Nauck: δόµοισι MSs.—Epwiv] ἐρινῦν L: ἑριννύν A, 
with most Mss., and Ald.—Wunder rejects vv. 893—895. 896 µμᾶλλον ὃ el] 
In L the first hand had written μᾶλλον ἢ (omitting δ᾽): the correction is by 9. 
8097 ἔλευσσες] ἔλευσεσ L.—fdpace}] In La final ν has been erased. S98 f. καὶ 
ταῦτ) ἔτλη τίσ (not τισ) L. Triclinius omitted ris. The Lond. ed. of 1722 gives 
καὶ rair’ ἀνέτλη: Reiske conj. ἔτ ἔτλη: Campbell, dp’ ἔτλη: Schneidewin, ἔτλη 


into house , 


δὴ (or roAug).— Hermann rejects these two vv. 


ἦλθε Schaefer. 


any external influence. But it should 
also be recognised that, throughout this 
passage (871—S98), the dramatic aim is 
to express profound horror and amaze- 
ment. The messenger can hardly seize 
the full meaning of the questions; the 
hearers, on their part, find it hard to 
realise the answers. 

803 ff. ἔτεκεν ἕτεκε Sy. I read with 
J. H. H. Schmidt (cr. n.), thinking with 
him that the metre is probably ~~~ |~~~| 
—~~|-All- In such a passage the text 
might easily have lost 54.—The firstborn 
of Iolé, that wrnpovh ὑπόστεγος (376), is 


a dire spirit which avenges the house of 


Eurytus on the house of Heracles. Cp. 
Tennyson, Guinevere: ‘Well is it that no 
child is born of thee. | The children born 
of thee are sword and fire’... 
νέορτον, simply, ‘that has newly a- 
risen: not, ‘that has lately sped hither’ 
(schol. ἡ veworl ἐνταῦθα ὁρμήσασα). 
806: dyav ye, sc. µεγάλαν: cp. Ai. 
982 TE. ὦ περισπερχὲς πάθος. | XO. ἄγαν 
γε, Teixpe.—xdpra μᾶλλον dv ᾧκτισας, 
assuredly thou wouldst have felt greater 
pity. 


900 µκαρῆλθε MSS.: γὰρ 


898 καὶ ταῦτ’ ἔτλη τις κ.τ.λ. For 
the place of tes, cp. Ph. 104 οὕτως ἔχει 
τι δεινὸν ἰσχύος θράσος; (n.).—«trloas im- 
plies that the deed was momentous: 
schol. κατασκευάσαι καὶ ποιῆσαι καλῶς 
δὲ ws ἐπὶ µεγάλῳ τολµήµατι εἶπεν τὴν 
λέξιν. When xritew is thus a tragic 
synonym for ποιεῖν, there is usu. a pre- 
dicative adj., as Aesch. Kum. 17 τέχνης 
δέ νιν Zevs ἔνθεον κτίσας φρένα: cp. Suppl. 
138: Ch. 441. 

Hermann rejects this v. and the next, 
because the Chorus, not knowing the 
nature of the deeds (οἱ) ἕδρασε), ought 
not yet to marvel at them. The verses 
were inserted, he thinks, to soften the 
abruptness of ἐπεὶ παρῆλθε (goo) after 
κἀρτ᾽ ἂν Φκτισας (897). It may be granted 
that they are not very forcible; but they 
seem genuine. The Nurse has hitherto 
been led from point to point by ques- 
tions. <A direct question (898) is needed 
to prompt her narrative. It would be 
less like her to begin it spontaneously. 

900 παρῆλθε is confirmed by the 
usage of this compound with ref. to 
entering a house: O. 7. 1241, Z/. 1337, 
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καὶ Tato ἐν αὐλαῖς εἶδε κοῖλα δέµνια͵ 
στορνύνό, ὅπως ἄψορρον ἀντῴη πατρί, 
κρύψασ᾽ ἑαυτὴν ἔνθα py τις εἰσίδοι, 


βρυχᾶτο μὲν βωμοῖσι 


Ὑένο wT έρημο t, Kate 


Ss OTL 


opyavey ὅτου 9°05 


ψαύσειεν ols ἐχρῆτο δειλαία πάρος: 
ay δὲ κάλλῃ δωµάτων στρωφωμµένη, 
εἶ του φίλων βλέψειεν οἰκετῶν δέµας, 
ἔκλαιεν. ἦ δύστηνος εἰσορωμένη, 


αὐτὴ τὸν αὑτῆς δαίμον᾽ .ἀνακαλουμένη 


gio 


καὶ tras ἄπαιδαςἹ ἐς τὸ λοιπὸν οὐσίας. 
ἐπεὶ δὲ τῶνὸ ἔληξεν, ἐξαίφνης op ὁρῶ 
τὸν Ἡράκλειον θάλαμον εἰσορμωμένην. 


901 κοῖλα] The schol. gives a v. {. κοινὰ. 


vive L, A: 
Ald.). 


ἑρήμη MSS.—6rov] ὅπου Harl. 


Eur. Med. 1137, Hepp. 108, etc. And 
the asyndeton is of a kind which the 
poet often admits ; cp. 555, 750. The 
conjecture γὰρ ᾖἦλθε, which has been 
generally received, seems, then, unne- 
cessary. 

9014 avdAais, the αὐλή of the house; 
a poet. plur. like νυμφεῖα (920), παρ- 
θενῶνες (Aesch. P. V. 646), etc.—kotra 
is not merely a general epithet (as κοίλην 
of κάπετον in Az. 1165), but means that 
the litter (@opetov) was arranged so that 
the sufferer could lie in it as in a ham- 
mock,—with soft bedding on each side 
of him as well as beneath him. His 
agonies made this indispensable.—o-rop- 
νύνθ᾽ : Attic prose rarely uses this form, 
except in the aor. ἐστόρεσα.--ἄψορρον 
ἀντφη, go back to meet him on his way 
from the harbour (804): cp. δή. 53 
ἄψορρον ἤξομεν πάλι». 

Hyllus had entered the house imme- 
diately after his mother (820). His ος- 
cupation reminded her that Heracles 
would soon arrive, and decided her to 
act at once. 

903 κρύψασ” ἑαντὴν, in the women’s 
πο (cp. 686 ἐν μυχοῖς). 

ἔνθα µή τις εἰσίδοι would usu. mean, 

‘in any place where no one beheld,’— 
oblique of ἔνθ᾽ ἂν μή τις εἰσίδῃ. But here 
the sense is final; ‘where no one should 
behold.’ The normal Attic for this would 


στρωννύνθ r.—dyrqm Triclinius : 
903 ἑαυτὴν] Hense writes ἑμαυτὴν, and places the verse after 914. 
904 µπκροσπίπτουσ᾽] προσπίτνουσ) Wecklein. 
906 ῥδειλαία r: δειλαῖα L. 


Hense conj. κοιµατήρια. 902 στορ- 
ἀντοίη L, with most mss. (ἀρτοίῃ 


905 yévowr ἔρημοι Nauck: γένοιτ 
907—911 These 


Fe ἔνθα µή τι ὄψεται (cp. 800),—not 
ὄψοιτο, since, in a final relat. clause, the 
fut. indic. was usu. kept even after a 
secondary tense. 

In Homeric Greek, a final relat. clause 
can take the subjunct. (usu. with κε) after 
a primary tense, and the optat. (without 
xe) after a secondary tense. But this is 
not an Attic construction. Thus the 
Homeric ἄγγελον ἦκαν bs ἀγγείλειε (Od. 
15. 458) would in Attic be ἄγγελον ἔπεμ- 
yay ὃς ἀγγελεῖ:ι it could not be, ὃς 
ἀγγείλειε. The constr. ἔνθα µή ris εἰσίδοι 
—a very rare one in Attic—has grown 
out of the ‘deliberative’ constr. οὐκ οἶδεν 
ἔνθα µή τις εἰσίδῃ, by steps which have 
changed the interrogative clause into a 
final relative clause. A like instance is 
Ph. 281 οὐχ ὅστις ἀρκέσειεν, (seeing no 
one) to aid. See Appendix. 

904 ff. βρυχάτο: for the omission 
of the augment, cp. Ο. 7. 1249 n.—Po- 
μοῖσι: besides the altar of Zeus ἑρκεῖος 
in the αὐλή, there would be other altars 
of domestic gods in a large house; cp. 
Eur. Alc. 170 πάντας δὲ βωμούε, ot Kar’ 
᾿Αδμήτου δόµους, | προσῇλθε κἀξέστεψε 
καὶ προσηύξατο. 

γένοιντ᾽ ἔρημοι: she said, ἔρημοι ἐγέ- 
νοντο (or ἐγένεσθε). After her death, 
and that of Heracles, these altars were 
doomed to desolation. Nauck seems 


right in thus amending yévoir’ ἐρήμη, 
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and saw her son preparing a deep litter in the court, that he 
might go back with it to meet his sire, then she hid herself 
where none might see; and, falling before the altars, she wailed 
aloud that they were left desolate; and, when she touched any 
household thing that she had been wont to use, poor lady, in 
the past, her tears would flow; or when, roaming hither and 
thither through the house, she beheld the form of any well-loved 
servant, she wept, hapless one, at that sight, crying aloud upon 
her own fate, and that of the household [which would thence- 


forth be in the power. of others}. 


But when she ceased from this, suddenly I beheld her rush 


five vv. are bracketed by Wecklein. 


A, R, and Αἱά.- φίλων] Naber conj. φίλο». 


into the chamber of Heracles. 


908 ed του L, with most MSS.: ef που 
910 αὑτῆς A: αὐτῆσ L.—dva- 


καλουμένη] ἁγκαλουμένη Dindorf (as Hermann proposed).— Wunder writes αὑτῇ τὸν 


airs daluor’ ἐγκαλουμένη (‘imputing’). 
Kadoupéyy. 
913 


though not for the reasons which he 
assigns. Those words could certainly 
mean, ‘that she had become desolate,’— 
nor is the plaint less natural because 
death is so near. But the other reading 
is in truer harmony with the context, 
because she is saying farewell to the sur- 
roundings of happier days. Even in- 
animate objects move her tears at the 
thought of parting. Naturally the altars 
come first; when they were forsaken, the 
family life would have ceased. 

ὀργάνων ὅτου ψαύσειεν: for the optat., 
cp. Ph. 289 ὅ poe βάλοι (n.). ὅτου here 
=ef rwos. Among the ὄργανα would be 
sacrificial vessels, and, as the schol. re- 
marks, the implements which she had 
used in weaving the robe. 

907 ff. ἄλλῃ.. δωµάτων: for the gen., 
cp. 375.--φίλων...οἰκετῶν. The opening 
scene with the τροφός illustrates these 
kindly relations. Cp. Eur. Ax. 194 f., 
when Alcestis takes leave of her attached 
οἰκέται:---κοῦτι ἦν οὕτω κακὸς | ὃν οὐ 
προσεῖπε καὶ προσερρήθη πάλιν.-- εἶσο- 
ρωµένη: the midd., as Z/. 1060 ἐσορώ- 


μενοι. 

910 ἀνακαλουμένη: ορ. Ο. C.1376n. 

911 The MS. text, καὶ τὰς ἄπαιδας ἐς 
τὸ λοιπὸν οὐσίας, is undoubtedly corrupt. 
Various attempts to explain or to amend 
it are recorded in the Appendix. 

The genuine verse must have had some 
direct reference to the context. She is 
weeping at the sight of attached servants 


The Aldine has αὐτὴ πρὸς αὑτῆς δαίµονα 
011 καὶ τὰς ἅπαιδας és τὸ λοιπὸν οὐσίας MSS. 
εἰσορμωμένην] In L the final » is from a late hand. 


See comment. 


whom she is about to leave. The general 
sense ought to be, ‘bewailing her own 
fate, and that of the household over which 
a change was impending’; since, when 
master and mistress were dead, the house- 
hold would be dissolved, and the faithful 
slaves would pass into other hands. After 
the death of Heracles, Ceyx, the king of 
Trachis (40 n.), was deterred by Eurys- 
theus from continuing to protect the He- 
racleidae ; who sought refuge at Athens. 
(Apollod. 2. 8. 1.) 

I believe that ΑΠΑΙΔΑΣ arose from 
ΕΠΑΛΛΟΙΣ when the E had been acci- 
dentally lost or obscured. A similar in- 
terchange of initial a and e, combined 
with fusion of two words into one, occurs 
in O. C. 550, where ἐφ᾽ ἁστάλἒη was cor- 
rupted into ἀπεστάλη. I would read, καὶ 
τῆς ἐπ᾽ ἄλλοις ἐς τὸ λοιπὸν οὐσίας: ‘and 
the fate of the property which would thence- 
forth be in the power of others.’ For 
ἐπί with dat. as=fenes, cp. O. C. 66, Ph. 
1003. The slaves are part of the ovata. 
Euripides has οὐσία, as= ‘property,’ at 
least twice: HY. F. 337 πατρῴον és µέλα- 
θρο», ov τῆς οὐσίας | ἄλλοι κρατοῦσι: Helen. 
1253 ws ἂν παρούσης οὐσίας ἕκαστος ᾖ. 
(See Appendix.) ἑστίας would be an 
easy correction of οὐσίας: but, on my 
view of the passage, the change is not 
required. 

913 τὸν  Ἡράκλ.: for the adj.,cp. 51, 
576.--θάλαµον, the nuptial chamber: 
Ant. 804 n. 
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ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟΥΣ 


κἀγὼ λαθραῖον opp ἐπεσκιασμένη 


φρούρουν' ὁρῶ δὲ τὴν γυναῖκα δεµνίοις 


915 


τοῖς Ἡρακλείοις στρωτὰ βάλλουσαν φάρη. 
ὅπως 8 ἐτέλεσε TOUT, ἐπενθοροῦσ) ἄνω 
καθέζετ᾽ ἐν µέσοισιν εὐνατηρίοις, 

καὶ δακρύων ῥήξασα θερμὰ νάµατα 


ἔλεξεν' ὦ λέχη τε καὶ νυμφεῖ ἐμά, 


029 


8 8 ¥ 4 e yy 3 4 
τὸ λοιπὸν ἤδη χαίρεθ', ὡς eu’ οὕποτε 

, 3 » 3 3 , La) 9 > 4 
δέξεσθ᾽ er ἐν κοίταισι ταῖσδ εὐνάέριαν. 
τοσαῦτα φωνήσασα συντόνῳ χερὶ 


λύει τὸν αὐτῆς πέπλον, 


Ἐᾗ χρυσήλατος 


¥ A 4 9 δ᾽ 9 , 
προυκενιτο μµαστων περονις, εκ έλώπισεν 


925 


Δ 9 > ld > > 4 
πλευρὰν ἅπασαν ὠλένην τ) εὐώνυμον. 
, Α 9 
κἀγὼ a Bao’, ὄσονπερ έσθενον, 
“A 8 


T@ TOL 


3 4ν 9 
καν ω ΤΟ 


ὶ φράζω τῆς τεχνωµένης τάδε. 
κεῖσε δεῦρό T ἐξορμώμεθα, 
ὁρώμεν αὐτὴν ἀμφιπλῆγι 


φασγάνῳ 930 


πλευρὰν bd ἧπαρ καὶ φρένας πεπληγµένην. 
ἰδὼν 8 ὁ mats ᾧμωζξεν' ἔγνω γὰρ τάλας 
Toupyov κατ ὀργὴν ὡς ἐφάψειεν τόδε, 

oy ἐκδιδαχθεὶς τῶν κατ οἶκον οὗνεκα 


918 
Μ55.: εὐνήστριαν Ald. 


914. λαθραῖον dpp’, acc. of respect: 
ἐπεσκιασμένη, ' overshadowed,’ {.δ. 
‘shrouded from view.’ Thus the phrase 
means strictly, ‘shrouded as to (or in) my 
secret observation’: for ὄμμα here implies 
the act of observing. λαθραῖον expresses 
the result of ἐπεσκιασμένη. She may have 
watched from behind a curtain, or at a 
partly ae door.—Not, ‘ with eyes shaded 


by my hand’ (Ο. C. 1650 ὀμμάτων ἐπί- 
σκιον | xeip’). 


916 βάλλουσαν with dat., in the sense 
of éu- or ἐπιβάλλουσαν (Ph. 67 1n.).— 
στρωτὰ goes closely with the partic.,— 
spreading them as coverings, στώµατα.--- 
Φάρη: the Homeric φᾶρος is not thus 
used; but cp. Od. 4. 297 ff., where the 
bed (δέµνια) is spread with ῥήγεα (‘ blan- 
kets ’), τάπητες (‘rugs’), and woollen χλαῖ- 
ναι as coverlets. 

918 εὐνατηρίοις: the form εὐναστη- 
plots appears to be a later one (Dind. on 
Aesch. fers. (60).—Cp. Verg. Aen. 4. 


εὐνατηρίοις Dindorf : εὐναστηρίοις MSS. 


922 εὐνάτριαν Nauck : εὐνήτριαν 


924 αὐτῆς A: αὐτῆσ]..--ᾗ Wakefield: ᾧ Mss.: οὗ Schaefer. 


650 (Dido, about to die) Jcubuttque 
toro dixitque novissima verba. 

919 #. ῥήξασα: so Plut. Per. 36 
κλαυθµόν τε ῥῆξαι καὶ πλῆθος ἐγχέαι δα- 
κρύων. Ο. 7. 1075 π.---νυμϕεῖα, bridal- 
chamber (Anz. 891): for the plur., cp. 
gol Π.---εὐνάτριαν: this form is rightly 
preferred to εὐνήτριαν by Nauck, Zur. 
Stud. 11. p. 175. 

923 συντόνῳφ, intense, vehement: 
Eur. Bacch. 1091 συντόνοις δροµήµασι. 

924f. 4, atthe place where. The ms. 
ᾧ doubtless arose from πέπλον : it would 
mean, ὃς περορίδα εἶχε μαστῶν προκειµένην: 
but this is less παίυτα].--προὔκειτο µασ- 
τῶν: the πέπλος was fastened near the 
left shoulder by the περονίς, which is de- 
scribed as lying ‘in front of,’ #.¢. ‘above,’ 
the (left) breast. It would not accord 
with Greek usage to imagine the brooch 
as placed at the centre of the bosom. Cp. 
Il, 14. 180 (of Hera’s ἑανὸς) xpucetys δ᾽ 
ἐνετῇσι κατὰ στῆθος περορᾶτο. O. 7. 
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From a secret place of espial, I watched her; and saw her 
spreading coverings on the couch of her lord. When she had 
done this, she sprang thereon, and sat in the middle of the bed; 
her tears burst forth in burning streams, and thus she spake: 
‘Ah, bridal bed and bridal chamber mine, farewell now and for 
ever ; never more shall ye receive me to rest upon this couch.’ 
She said no more, but with a vehement hand loosed her robe, 
where the gold-wrought brooch lay above her breast, baring all 
her left side and arm. Then [ ran with all my strength, and 
warned her son of her intent. But lo, in the space between my 
going and our return, she had driven a two-edged sword through 
her side to the heart. 

At that sight, her son uttered a great cry; for he knew, 
alas, that in his anger he had driven her to that deed; 
and he had learned, too late, from the servants in the house 


926 πλευρὰ»] πλευρὰς schol. //. 1.103. 981 ὑφ L, with most Mss., and Ald.: ἐφ 
A, R. 932 6 rais] Omitted in L.—After ἔγνω two letters have been erased in L. 


1269 n.—é« 8” ἑλώπισεν : for the tmesis, 
cp. Ant, 1233 ἐκ δ' ὁρμωμένου: and 76. 
427. ἐκλωπίζω (from λώπη, λῶπος, a 
covering) occurs only here. ἐκλωπίσαι 
has been conjectured in Pollux 7. 44 ἆπο- 
δῦσαι καὶ ἁπολωπίσαι, ws Σοφοκλῆ». 

947 {. δροµαία: Eur. Or. 45 πηδᾷ 
dpouatos. Thuc. 3. 29 σχολαῖοι κοµισθέν- 
res.—We may render, ‘warned her son 
of her intent’; but the literal sense is, 
‘warned the son of her who was devising 
these things’: the gen. depends on τῷ 
παιδί. Others take the gen. with φράζω 
(‘tell him adout her’). It would then be 
best to govern Τάδε by φράζω: for in this 
constr. of the gen. with verbs of saying or 
asking, the object is usually expressed, 
either by an acc. (Z/. 317, As. 1236), or 
by a relat. clause (below, 1122, PA. 439). 
τάδε, however, belongs rather to τεχνω- 


929 ff. τὸ κεῖσε δεθρό 1’: ορ. Eur. 
Ph. 315 ἑκεῖσε καὶ τὸ δεῦρο. For the art. 
with the first word only, Ο. C. 606 raya 
κἀκείνων (η.).--ἐξορμώμεθα might refer 
to the Nurse only, but rather includes 
Hyllus (as ὁρώμεν certainly does). It 
suits δεῦρο, therefore, but not κεῖσε. The 
thought is, ‘before I could return with 
ee ὑτὴ Anypé f 

ὤμεν αὐτὴν...πεπλη v, instead ο 
ο νλησαι, ws ὀρώμε»,- ἁμφιπλῆγι φασ- 
γάνῳφ: adjectives which are properly only 
masc. or fem. are sometimes used in 
oblique cases with neuter nouns: cp. PA. 


19 ἀμφιτρῆτος αὐλίου: Az. 324 βοτοῖς | σι- 
Snpoxujow. 

toh’ ἧπαρ καὶ φρένας, lit., ‘to the liver 
and midriff.’ But it was her left side that 
she bared (926), and the fatal blow must 
have been nearer to the heart than to 
the liver. The phrase should therefore 
be understood in a general sense, as a 
poetical way of saying, ‘home to the 
very centre of life.’ It may have been 
suggested by Od. 9. 301 οὐτάμεναι πρὸς 
στῆθος, ὅθι φρένες ἧπαρ ἔχουσιν, ‘stab him 
in the breast, where the midriff holds the 


liver.” Cp. Ant. 1315 παἰσασ᾽ ὑφ' ἧπαρ 
αὐτόχειρ αὑτῆν. 
933 τοὔργον...ώς ἐφάψειεν, that he had 


‘fastened,’ ‘ bound’ the deed ‘upon her,’ 
as aburdenordoom. Cp. Pind. O. 9. 64 
μὴ καθέλοι νιν αἰὼν πότµον ἐφάψαις] ὀρφανὸν 
γενεᾶς, ‘having laid on him the doom of 
childlessness.’ J/. 2. 15 Τρώεσσι δὲ κήδε 
ἐφῆπται, ‘have been imposed’ on them. 
Others explain: (1) ‘that he had Aindled 
the deed.’ But ἐφάπτειν never has the 
sense of ὑφάπτει. In Eur. Bacch. 778 
our only Ms. for that part of the play 
has, indeed, ἤδη 768’ éyyis ὥστε mip 
ἐφάπτεται | ὕβρισμα : but the true ὑφάπτε- 
ται is attested by the Christus Patiens 
2227. (2) ‘That she had made fast the 
deed,’—#.e. done the irrevocable deed. 
But xar’ ὀργὴν must refer to the anger of 


Hyllus (734 Π.). 
93 ῶ 


45 τῶν κατ οἶκον: for the simple 
gen. with ἐκδ., cp. Ο. 7. 117 ὅτου...ἐκμα- 
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» Ν A Ν ¥ , 
ἄκουσα πρὸς τοῦ θηρὸς ἔρζειεν τάδε. 


ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟΥΣ 


955 


3 Af? ες Α , ¥ > 9 Ud 
κἀνταῦθ᾽ 6 wats δύστηνος ovr ὀδυρμάτων 
ἐλείπετ᾽ οὐδέν, audi νιν γοώμενος, 

Υ 5 3 , , 3 ΔΝ 4, 
ovr ἀμφιπίπτων στόµασιν, ἀλλὰ πλευρόθεν 
πλευρὰν παρεὶς ἔκειτο TOAN ἀναστένων, 


9 4 > 7 4 A 
ὥς νιν µαταίως - βάλοι κακῇ, 
[ο 2 ¢& 

vow ἐσοιθ apa, 


κλαίων ὀθούνεκ ἐκ 


940 


l4 > > 4 > 9 Ld * la 
πατρός T ἐκείνης T, ὠρφανισμένος Ἀβίον. 
A 9 9 . 
τοιαῦτα τἀνθάδ ἐστίν. wor et τις δύο 


ἢ καί * 


2 ε 0 ΄ 
τι πλείους μέρας λογίζεται, 
µάταιός ἐστιν' οὐ γὰρ eof n y αὗριον, 
‘ ο) e 


945 


πρὶν ev πάθῃ τις THY παροῦσαν ἡμέραν. 


2 πότερα * 


4 ‘ ¥ ε “ 4 
τάδε μὲν ἔχομεν ὁρᾶν δόµοις, 


938 ἀμφιπίπτων] ἀμφιπίτνων Wecklein. 


Φανισμένος] w made from ο in Ι..--βίου mss.: βίον Wakefield. 


Nauck conj. τᾶνδον. 


πότερα πρότερον ἐπιστένω, 
µέλεα περαιτέρω, 
8 δύσκριτ᾽ ἔμοιγε δυστάνῳ. 


95ο 


941 ἐκ] Nauck writes els. 943 dp- 
943 τἀνθάδ'] 


944 ἢ καί τι πλείους Dindorf: 7 καὶ πλείουσ τισ L, with most 


MSS., and Eustath. p. 801, 1: ἡ καὶ πλέους τι T, A (from the corrector), and Ald. 


θών.---πρὸς τοῦ θηρὸς, at his instigation. 
This pregnant sense of the prep. is some- 
what rare: but cp. //. 1. 238 θέµιστας | 
πρὸς Διὸς εἱἰρύαται (by his ordinance): 6. 
456 πρὸς ἄλλης iordv ὑφαίνοις (at her bid- 
ding). 

986 4. δύστηνος-- δύστηνος wy, ‘mi- 
serable as he was.’ This is better than to 
make it an interjection, ‘poor youth !’— 
ἐλείπετ᾽ οὐδέν (adv.), ‘in no wise fell 
short.’ The verb has here a twofold 
constr., viz., (1) with gen. ὀδυρμάτων, as 


El. 474 γνώμας λειποµένα σοφᾶς: (2) with 


partic. ἀμφιπίπτων: cp. Xen. Oecon. 18 
8 5 ταῦτα μὲν τοίνυν, ἔφη, οὐδὲν ἐμοῦ λείπει 
γιγνώσκων (‘youunderstand these things 
just as well as I do’),—where ἐμοῦ is pa- 
rallel, not with ὀδυρμάτων here, but with 
τῶν ὧν τέκνων in 266. 

ἀμφί vv: theacc. with ἀμφί, as= ‘con- 
cerning,’ is somewhat rare: but cp. Pind. 
P. 2.15 κελαδέοντι μὲν ἀμφὶ Κινύραν. (In 
Il. 18. 339 ἀμφὶ δέ σε...κλαύσονται, the 
sense is ‘around.’) 

ἀμφιπίπτων στόµασιν: Eur. Alc. 404 
ποτὶ colic. πίτνων στόµασιν (Ξχείλεσι). 


πλενρόθεν, ‘at’ (or ‘near’) ‘her side.’ 
The ending ϐεν properly denotes the 
point /rom which motion sets out. Hence 
a form in θεν is equivalent to a genitive 
expressing source or starting-point. Bya 
stretch of that analogy, wAevpd0er does 
duty here for the genitive of place, which 
is only a special kind of possessive 
genitive,—‘ belonging to,’ and so, ‘in 
the region of’: £/. goo éoxdrns 38 
ὁρώ | πυρᾶς...βόστρυχον: {/. 9. 219 ἶἵζεν... 
| τοίχου τοῦ ἑτέροι. A somewhat similar 
example is //. 15. 716 πρύμνηθεν ἐπεὶ 
AdBev, οὐχὶ µεθίει, where the form in 
Oev=the gen. after a verb of seizing 
(‘took hold éy the stern’).—Cp. Eur. 
Alc. 366 πλευρά τ᾽ ο... mee | πλευ- 
ροῖσι τοῖς oois.—For παρείς, cp. ὤ/. 819. 

940 αἰτίᾳ βάλοι, as wily @ missile: 
Ai. 1244 Has...xaxots βαλεῖτε: Eur. ΑΕ. 
go2 µή μέ τις φθόνῳ βάλῃ: Ar. Th. 895 
τοὐμὸν σώμα βάλλουσα Woyy. 

941 ἐκ δυοῖν...ὠρϕφανισμένοε βίον (acc. 
of respect), ‘orphaned as to his life,’ 
having his life made ὀρφανόε, ‘on the part 
of both parents at once’: cp. the lament 
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that she had acted without knowledge, by the prompting of 
the Centaur. And now the youth, in his misery, bewailed her 
with all passionate lament; he knelt, and showered kisses on 
her lips ; he threw himself at her side upon the ground, bitterly 
crying that he had rashly smitten her with a slander,—weeping, 
that he must now live bereaved of both alike,—of mother and 


of sire. 


Such are the fortunes of this house. Rash, indeed, is he 
who reckons on the morrow, or haply on days beyond it; for 
to-morrow is not, until to-day is safely past. 


CH. Which woe shall I bewail first, which misery is the 
greater? Alas, ’tis hard for me to tell. 


One sorrow may be seen in the house; 


Herwerden conj. 7 κἄτι πλείους:: Hartung, 7 πλείονας ἑῆν: Dindorf (Poet. Sc. 5th ed.) 


conj. 7 καὶ play τι». 


947 wrbrepa πρὀτερον ἐπιστένω Dindorf: πὀτερ ἂν πρύτερα 


ἐπιστένω L: πότερα πρότερ᾽ ἂν ἐπιστένω Τ: πὀτερ᾽ ἂν πότερα ἐπιστένω A, and Ald. : 


πότερ᾽ ἂν πὀτερ ἐπιστένω τ (B, etc.). 


λαια R, τὰ τελευταῖα L?, acc. to Subkoff): ὁλοὰ Hermann. 


948 Ἠµέλεα Musgrave: τέλεα MSS. (τέ- 
Blaydes conj. πάθεα. 


950 τάδε μὲν...Τάδε δὲ] τάδε μὲν...τὰ δὲ V2, whence Hermann τὰ μὲν...τὰ δὲ. 


of Eumelus for his mother Alcestis (Eur. 
Alc. 397), προλιποῦσα δ᾽ ἀμὸν βίον | ὠρφά- 
νισεν Τλάµων. βίον (Wakefield) is a ne- 
cessary correction of Blov, with which the 
sense would be either (a) ‘deprived of 
life,’ as in Anth. 7. 483 ζωᾶς νήπιον ὠρφά- 
νισας: or (6) ‘deprived of subsistence.’ 
Nauck, keeping βίου, changes ἐκ to cls, 
understanding, ‘bereaved of the life of 
both parents.” But els is clearly unsuit- 
able here; and the phrase ὠρφ. δυοῖν 
βίου would be strange as well as weak. 
948. δύο, z.c. to-day and to-morrow. 
—f καί τι πλείους (Dindorf) is the best 
correction of ἢ καὶ πλείους τις (L), which 
may have arisen from τι being accident- 
ally omitted or transposed. The v. J. ἢ 
κα πλέους τις was an attempt to recon- 
cile that reading with metre. In lyrics 
we find the gen. πλέονος (Ο. C. 1211; Ph. 
troo, if the reading of the schol. be 
accepted): but in the iambics of Tragedy 
there is no certain instance (apart from 
πλέον) of the shorter form. (In Aesch. 
Ag. 1299, οὐκ ἔστ᾽ ἄλυξις, ὦ ξένοι, χρόνῳ 
πλέω, the text is doubtful.) A further 
objection to πλέους is the repeated ris. 
The sense is :—‘ Men often reckon on 
the morrow, or even, perchance (tt), on 
more days to come; but this is rash. A 
man can never be sure that his good for- 
tune (#.¢. immunity from disaster) will 


last even to the end of to-day.’ Cp. Ο. 6. 
567 &fod" ἀνὴρ ὤν, χῶτι τῆς és αὔριον | 
οὐδὲν πλέον pot σοῦ µέτεστιν ἡμέρας. For 
ἡ αὔριον (without ἡμέρα), cp. Alexis Ὕπνος 
fr. 3 els τὴν αὗριον.--λογίζεται, ‘com- 
putes,’ z.¢., ‘sets down in his calcula- 
tions,’ as something upon which he can 
count. 

947—970 Fourth στάσιµον. tst 
strophe, 947—949,= 1st antistr., g50— 
051: 2nd str., 953—961,=2nd antistr., 


g62—970. For the metres see Metrical 
Analysis. 

One blow has fallen, and another is 
impending. Heracles, in his dying 


agonies, is borne silently towards the 
house. 

947 ff. πότερα πρότερον: these 
words, as Schneidewin remarks, are 
often found in juxtaposition; e¢.g., Ar. 
Eccl. 1082 ποτέρας προτέρας...ἀπαλλαγῶ; 
—Svoxpird (ἐστι), πότεραπρὀτερονἐπιστέ- 
vo (delib. subjunct.), ποτέρα µέλεα περαι- 
τέρω (ἐστί). For δύσκριτα, instead of 
δύσκριτο», cp. 64n. This is better than 
to place a note of interrogation after éme- 
στένω, and another after περαιτέρω. 

µέλεα: the MS. τέλεα would mean, 
‘which woe is the more complete’; but 
this is less fitting here, since the second 
calamity is still prospective (951): nor is 
τέλεα περαιτέρω a natural phrase. We 


Ist 
strophe. 


- Ist anti- 


strophe. 


avr. β. 
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ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟΥΣ 


3 τάδε δὲ Ἐμένομεν ἐπ ἐλπίσιν' 
ΔΝ 3 ¥ ‘\ ΄ 
8 κοινὰ ὃ ἔχειν τε καὶ µέλλειν. 


3) > , 4 
ειθ ἀνεμόεσσά τις 


> » e “~ 3 
2 γενοιτ επονρος εστιωτις αυρα, 


φ > 5 / 9 / φ 
8 YTS pL αποικισειεν EK TOTT@V, OTWS 


955 


4 τὸν *Znvos ἄλκιμον γόνον 


ὅ py ταρβαλέα θάνοιμι 


6 μοῦνον εἰσιδοῦσ) adap: 


7 eet ἐν ὁυσαπαλλάκτοις ὀδύναις 


8 χωρεῖν πρὸ δόµων λέγουσιν 


¥ / 9’ 
9 ἄσπετόν τι θαῦμα. 


06ο 


3 “A > » 3 8 
ἀγχοῦ 8 dpa κοὺ μακρὰν 
γ 3 4 e 9 ΄ 
4 προύκλαιον, ὀξύφωνος ὡς ἀηδών. 
a 8 3 / 4 ΄ 
8 ζένων γὰρ ἐξόμιλος nde τις βάσις. 


951 pévouey Erfurdt : µέλλομεν MSS.: µελόμε Hermann. 


r Harl. (omitting re after ἔχειν). 


con}. ἐκποδών. 


cannot well take it adverbially (‘ which 
woe I should mourn more completely’). 

961 τάδε is governed by pévopev: 
ἐπ᾽ Anlow=‘with forebodings’: cp. 
Xen. Mem. 2. 1. 18 6 μὲν ἑκουσίως ταλαι- 
πωρῶν ἐπ᾽ ἀγαθῇ ἐλπίδι πονῶν εὐφραίνε- 
rat.—Hermann’s µελόμεν᾽ (sc. éorl) = 
‘are cares to us’: Ed. 1436 τἀνθάδ᾽ ἂν pé- 
Aotr’ ἐμοί. 

952 ἔχειν, to have (troubles), µέλλειν, 
sc. ἕξει» (cp. 75), to be in expectation of 
them. µκοινὰ, sc. ἐστίν, 
things. For this sense of κοινός cp. 
Ο. 7. 261n.: similarly ‘cognate’ things 
can be called ovyyev#.—Others explain : 
(1) ‘It is all one’ whether sorrow is pre- 
sent or prospective. (2) ‘There are 
woes on both parts’ (that of Deianeira 
and that of Heracles), ‘for us to suffer or 
apprehend.’ 

953 7 dvenderoa (Doric for ἦν-) 
αὔρα, a strong breeze: cp. Aesch. Ch. 
601 dveudevr’ ἂν | alyldwy φράσαι κότον 
(‘the stormy wrath of whirlwinds’). For 
trovpos, ‘wafting,’ cp. O. 7. 194n.: 
ἑστιώτις, ‘of the hearth,’ z.¢., ‘coming to 
our home’ at Trachis. The word occurs 
only here. Schol. εἴθε ws ἕστηκα πνεύ- 
σειεν ἄνεμος οὔριος ἐπὶ τῆς οἰκίας, ἵνα µε 
λαβὼ» ταύτης ἀπαγάγοι τῆς ἑστίας.--ἀποι- 


are kindred © 


952 xowa 3’) κοινά 


954 éoupos ἑστιῶτις] Frohlich conj. ἄπουρος 
(this with Erfurdt) ἑστίας ris.—adpa] αὖρα L. 
956 rov Znvos Triclinius: τὸν Διὸς MSS.: τὸν Δῖον Nauck. 


955 ἐκ τόπων] Herwerden 


κίσειεν: O. C. 1389 καλῶ τὸ Ταρτάρου | 
στυγνὸν πατρῴον ἔρεβος ws o° ἀποικίσῃ. 
The optat. in the relative clause is due 
to the optat. of wish in the principal 
clause: cp. Ο. 7. 506n.—Cp. the wish 
of the anxious Chorus in Ο. 6. 1081 εἴθ᾽ 
ἀελλαία Ταχύρρωστος πελειὰς | αἰθερίας 
νεφέλας κύρσαιμ. Eur. Hipp. 732 ἁλι- 
βάτοις ὑπὸ κευθμῶσι γενοίµμαν κ.τ.λ. 

956 ff. It is doubtful whether the 
Ms. Aws, instead of which we require 
—~, should be corrected to (1) Ζηνὸς, or 
i Δίον. Cp. Z/. 1097. I incline to 
1), because it seems unlikely that the 
poet should have preferred to make four 
consecutive words end in ov. It is also 
worth noticing that Atos, ‘belonging to 
Zeus,’ though used by Aesch. and Eur., 
is not extant in Soph., who has only dios, 
‘divine’ or ‘ godlike.’ 

μοῦνον (adv.) εἰσιδοῦσ᾽ ἄφαρ, ‘at the 
mere sight of him anon.’ ἄφαρ might be 
‘suddenly,’ as in 821: but is rather 
‘anon,’ ‘forthwith’ (cp. 135): his arrival 
is close at hand. The schol.’s words, 
μὴ παραχρῆμα ἀποθάνω θεασαµένη τὸν 
Ἡρακλέα κακῶς διακείµενο», have 
caused a surmise that μοῦνον has arisen 
from some word meaning ‘ weak’ (see 
cr.n.). But there is little probability in 


TPAXINIAI 


14! 


for one we wait with foreboding: and suspense hath a kinship 


with pain. 


Oh that some strong breeze might come with wafting power 2nd 
unto our hearth, to bear me far from this land, lest I die of terror, 5ttoPhe- 
when anon I look but once upon the mighty son of Zeus! 

For they say that he is approaching the house in torments 
from which there is no deliverance, a wonder of unutterable 


woe, 


Ah, it was not far off, but close to us, that woe of which my 
lament gave warning, like the nightingale’s piercing note! 


Men of απ alien 


958 µμοῦνον] G. H. Miiller conj. μῶλυν: Nauck, καῦρον. 


race are coming yonder. 


960 xpd δόµων» λέ- 


γουσυ] Hense conj. δόµον προλέγουσι»: and so Wecklein writes, but with δόµους (re- 


taining θανόντα in 969). 


µώλυν (Hippénax fr. 60, perh. akin to 
µαλακός), καῦρον (a word which, acc. to 
Photius Zex. p. 181. 14, Sophocles used 
in the sense of κακός), pavdy (properly 
opposed to πυκνόν), or μαῦρον (found 
only in grammarians). We might ra- 
ther suggest θάνοιμ, ἆ-]μαυρὸν, were 
change needful. The schol.’s κακῶς δια- 
κείµενον may, however, be a mere com- 
ment; and potvow seems well fitted to 
emphasise the terror of the sight. Cp. 
Ph. 536 οἶμαι γὰρ οὐδ᾽ ἂν ὄμμασιν µόνην 
θέαν | ἄλλον λαβόντα πλὴν ἐμοῦ τλῆναι 
τάδε. 

959 ἐπεὶ ~~, with epic hiatus (cp. 
650 ἆ δέ οἱ). 

960 Χωαρεῖν πρὸ δόµων, advancing 
(so as to come) in front of the house. 
The phrase is correct, though it would 
more naturally suggest a movement from 
within the house, as in Eur. ec. 59 
dyer’, ὦ παῖδες, τὴν γραῦν πρὸ δόµων.--- 
λέγουσιν : the Chorus may be supposed 
to overhear murmurs of astonishment 
and anguish from servants of the house, 
who are watching the approach of the 
litter.—As to the proposed changes in 
this v. (cr. n.), see on 969. 

961 θαῦμα has been needlessly sus- 
pected: it is often said of persons (cp. 
1004, and Od. 9. 190 Oaip’ ἐτέτυκτο πε- 
λώριον, of the Cyclops), and is here far 
more forcible than Oéapa. 

962f. ἀγχοῦ 8’ dpa κ.τ.λ. At this 
moment the bearers of the litter, —first 
descried by the servants of the house 


For πρὸ δόµων, a few of the later Mss. have πρὸς δόµω» (B), 
or πρὸς δόµον (Vat.): Hermann conj. πρόδοµο». 
Herwerden and Blaydes conj. ἄσπετον θέαµα. 
Mss., and Ald.: Triclinius first deleted ξένοι, 


961 ἄσπετόν τι θαῦμα] Schenkl, 
968 ἀηδών] ἀηδὼν ξένοι L, with most 
964 µβάσις] Meineke conj. στάσις. 


(960),—become visible to the Trachinian 
Maidens; who say, in effect, ‘It seems 
that the woe presaged by our voice is 
(even) closer at hand than we knew.’ 
dy od kot pakpay προῦκλαιον is a short 
way of saying, ‘the subject of our boding 
lament is near and not distant. We 
might supply οὖσα with the verb: but it 
seems better to supply év with the ad- 
verbs. Similar, though less bold, is PA. 
26 τοὔργον οὐ μακρὰν λέγεις, ‘the task of 
which thou speakest is not distant.’ 

ὀξύφωνος ws ἀηδών refers to προὔκλαιον 
only: 7#.¢. the point of comparison is 
merely the clear, sad note. Cp. r1osn.: 
Theocr. 12. 6 ἀηδὼν | ...λιγύφωνος. 
Here ὀξύφωνος well suits the context, 
since ὀξύς and its compounds so often 
refer to tones of grief: Ant. 424 ὄρνιθος 
ὀξὺν φΦθόγγον: 26. 1316 ὀξυκώκυτον: Fé. 
244 ὀξυτόνων ydwv.—It would be forced 
to explain the simile by ἀγχοῦ (because 
the nightingale often sings close to dwell- 
ings), or by μακρὰν (because its note is 
far-reaching). 

964 févwv κ.τ.λ. It should be ob- 
served how the poet has marked succes- 
sive stages in the approach of the litter. 
When it first comes into view, the Chorus 
note the foreign aspect of the bearers. In 
another moment, they are listening for a 
sound (xq 5° ab φορεῖ vw); and the silence 
dismays them.—févoy...Bdous = ξένοι βα- 
δίζοντες: cp. Ph. 868 οἰκούρημα...ἑένων 
(n.). The conject. στάσις (‘company’), 
though specious, seems less fitting here. 


and anti- 
strophe. 


r 
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α πᾷ ὃ av dope: vw; ὡς φίλου 


5 προκήδοµένα βαρεῖαν 
6 ἄψοφον φέρει βάσιν. 


ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟΥΣ 


965 


Τ αἰαῖ, 60 ἀναύδατος φέρεται. 
/ , , aA 
8 τί χρή, θανόντα νιν, ἢ καθ 


9 ¥ aA 
9 υπνον OVTa κριναι; 


TA. οἶμοι ἐγὼ σοῦ, 


97ο 


[κ ¥ > A A 
πάτερ, OLMOL ἐγὼ TOU µέλεος. 
τί πάθω; τί δὲ µήσομαι; οἶμοι. 


ΠΡΕΣΒΥΣ. 
σίγα, τέκνον, μὴ κινήσῃς 


ἀγρίαν ὀδύνην πατρὸς ὠμόφρονος: 


975 


(n yap προπετής' ἀλλ ἴσχε δακὼν 


στόµα σόὀν. TA. πῶς φής, γέρον; ἡ ἕῃ: 


A 


ΠΡ. οὐ μὴ ᾿ζεγερεῖς τὸν ὕπνῳ κάτοχον, 


965 ma 5 ad dope? mv] For wg, Triclinius wrote ras. 


For gope?, Harl. has 


gpovet.—Wecklein writes παιδὸς φορεῖον ws Φίλου κ.τ.λ.; Blaydes, πέλας φορεῖ my 


xws φίλου. 


MSS.: προσκήηδοµέναν Τ.---βαρεῖαν] Hartung writes βραδεῖαν δ'. 
968 αἱαῖ] The Mss. give al (as L), or at (as A), four 


ἄψοφος Wecklein. 


966 µκροκηδοµένα A, Harl. and Ald.: προκηδοµένα» L, with most 


967 ἄψοφον] 


times: Hermann reduced this to al al (afterwards preferring ἑὲ al).—d»addaros 


Erfurdt : ἄναυδος MSS. 
MSS. (κρίναι L). 


χρὴ Kd0’ ὕπνον νιν ὄντα | ἢ θανόντα κρῖναι. 


969 f. τί χρὴ θανόντα νι ἢ καθ᾽ | ὕπνον ὄντα κρῖναι 
For θανόντα Bothe conj. θάνατον: Hermann, φθίµενο»: Nauck, τί 


For x40’ ὕπνον Reiske conj. κάθυπνον. 





It would be unsafe to argue against βάσις 
from the fact that Bdow closes v. 967. 
Cp. Ant. 76, where κείσοµαι stands at 
the end of a clause, though it occurs also 


Pate | 
pidos, living out of our ὅμιλος, {.6., 

‘foreign.’ Cp. Eur. /. A. 735 οὐ καλὸν 
ἐν ὄχλῳ σ) ἑξομιλεῖσθαι (midd.) στρατοῦ 
(said by Agam. to his wife), ‘to live 
abroad’ (out of thy proper ὁμιλία). 

9664. πᾳ δ᾽ ad, ‘and then in what 
manner...?’—Bapeiay, heavy with sorrow, 
slow ; as κούφη βάσις would be a joyously 
light step. pe βάσιν, lit., ‘ carries the 
step forward,’ ‘moves on its way.’ βάσις 
(964) is subject to φέρει, but there is little 
real harshness in this, since ξένων βάσις is 
a mere periphrasis. Schneidewin well 
compares Az. 14 ὦ PO éyu’ ᾿Αθάνας, fol- 
lowed by ὡς εὐμαθές σου... | φώνημ᾽ 
ἀκούω. 

968 ἀναύδατος, ‘without speech,’— 
either from his own lips, or from those of 
his bearers. ΟΡ. the comprehensive sense 


of οὐ στενακτός in O. C. 1663. In Ai. 
713 ἀναύδατος has its pass. sense. 

969f. τίχρή, κ.τ.λ. In order to ob- 
tain an exact metrical agreement with 
06ο, χωρεῖν πρὸ δόµω» λέγουσι», θανόντα 
has been changed (1) by Hermann, to 
Φθίµενον: (2) by Bothe, to θάνατον. The 
latter seems preferable; for, though xara 
suits ὕπνον better than θάνατο», that turn 
of phrase may be regarded as an after- 
thought. ‘Death, is it,—or sleep?’ But 
I refrain from altering θανόντα, because 
it is doubtful whether metre requires that 
the dactyl should hold the same place here 
as in 96ο: see Metrical Analysis. 

A comma should follow χρή, since the 
constr. is, τί χρή (κρῖναι); (πότερον) θα- 
Ὑόντα vey etc., as in Z/, 766 τί ταῦτα, πό- 
τερον εὐτυχῆ λέγω etc. 

971—1278 Exodos. Heracles be- 
wails his doom, and gives his last com- 
mands to hisson.—Anapaests, which mark 
the entrance of the mournful procession, 
are succeeded by lyrics ἀπὸ σκηνῆς, in the 


TPAXINIAI 
And how, then, are they bringing him ? 
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In sorrow, as for some 


loved one, they move on their mournful, noiseless march. 


Alas, he is brought in silence! 


he is dead, or sleeping ? 


What are we to think; that 


Enter HYLLUS and an Old Man, with attendants, bearing 
HERACLES upon a litter. 


Hy. Woe is me for thee, my father, woe is me for thee, 


wretched that I am! 
Ah me! 


OLD MAN (whispering). Hush, my son! 
cruel pain that infuriates thy sire! 


Whither shall I turn? What can I do? 


Rouse not the 
He lives, though prostrated. 


Oh, put a stern restraint upon thy lips! 
Hy. How sayest thou, old man—is he alive? 
OLD MAN (whispering). Thou must not awake the slumberer! 


971 f. 
both places: Dindorf, οἴμοι. 


ὧιμοι ἐγώ σου πάτερ | ὤιμοι ἑγώ σου µέλεοσ L. Brunck wrote god in 
As to further corrections, see commentary. Din- 


dorf would delete the second οἴμοι ἐγὼ oof, substituting ὦ, and combine the 
two vv. into one, thus: οἴμοι éyw ood, πάτερ, ὦ µέλεο». 973 ri δὲ µήσομαι;] 
Frohlich conj. ri γενήσοµαι; 977 yépov] γέρων L. Brunck has been 
cited as the first ed. who gave yépoy: but it is in the Aldine text, which de- 
rived it from A. Some of the later Mss., as B, have ὦ yépov.—For γέρο», 4% oF; 


Meineke conj. ἦ {9 γάρ; 


978 U7 Ἰξεγερες Dawes: μἠξεγέρεισ L, with m 


written over ει by the first hand: μὴ Ἰξεγείρηῃης A, with most Μδς., and Ald. 





nature of a κομµός (1004—1043). Iambic 
dialogue follows, down to 1258; and ana- 
paests then close the play. 

Hyllus, detained by the events within 
(928), cannot have been far on his way 
towards the harbour (yoz) when he met 
the sufferer. At the side of the litter 
walks the πρέσβυς, whose experience in 
the symptoms of the malady indicates 
that he has accompanied Heracles from 
Cenaeum. 

971f. The traditional text, οἴμοι ἐγὼ 
σοῦ, | πάτερ, οἴμοι ἐγὼ σοῦ µέλεος, gives 
an anapaestic monometer, followed by an 
anapaestic dimeter in which the third foot 
lacks a syllable. The first four words, 
οἴμοι ἐγὼ σοῦ, πάτερ, are clearly sound. 
As regards the rest, the choice is between 
two remedies. (1) To omit the second 
οἴμοι ἐγὼ ood, and substitute ὦ, as Dindorf 
does. Verses 971 f. then shrink into 
one anapaestic dimeter. (2) To supply 
the defect in 972 by substituting an ana- 
paest, or its equivalent, for the second 
gov. Thus we might write πάτερ, οἴμοι 
ἐγώ, «πάτερ, ὦ5 µέλεο. I incline to 
this second course, because the monome- 
ter in 971 οἴμοι ἐγὼ σοῦ seems right as a 
prelude. 

978 τί πάθω; τί δὲ µήσομµαι; the 


delib. subjunct. is combined with a fut. 
ind., as in Eur. 7ο 758 εἴπωμεν 7 σιγῶ- 
µεν 7 rl δράσοµεν; For µήσομαι (devise as 
a remedy), cp. Aesch. 7%. 1057 rl rdw; 
τί δὲ δρῶ; τί δὲ µήσωμαι; 

975 ὠμόφρονος does not refer to his 
general character, but means that he is 
exasperated by these torments: cp. 1035 
ἄχος, pu’ ἐχόλωσεν. 

976 f. προπετής, lying prostrate in the 
litter, —in a deathlike swoon. (It may be 
doubted whether the word here implies, 
‘lying ov his face,’ as the schol. explains 
it.) Others understand, ‘ verging ondeath.’ 
But, when προπετήςξ΄ on the brink of,’ ἐπί 
(or els τι) is usu. added, as in Eur. Ax. 
go8 πολιὰς ἐπὶ χαίτας | ἤδη προπετής. It 
seems impossible that, without such help, 
προπετής should express ‘moribund.’ In 
Eur. Alc. 143 Hon προνωπής ἐστι καὶ ψυ- 
χορραγεῖ, which Paley compares, the 
adj. = ‘drooping.’ 

δακὼν, as by biting the lips,—-a pro- 
verbial phrase: fr. 811 ὀδόντι πρῖε τὸ 
ordua: Od. 1. 381 ὁδὰξ ἐν χείλεσι φύντεε : 
Ar. Nudb. 1369 τὸν θυμὸν δακών. 

978 ov py ᾿ξεγερεῖς, a sharp prohibi- 
tion: Ar. Kan. 462 οὐ uh διατρίψειε: cp. 
n. on O. C. 177.—Kdroxoyv with dat., as 
Eur. Hec. 10go" Ape κάτοχο» γένος. 
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κἀκκινήσεις κἀναστήσεις 


φοιτάδα δεινὴν 


> 
νόσον, ὦ τέκνον. TA. 


ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟΥΣ 


βάρος ἄπλετον' ἐμμέμονε φρήν. 


ὦ Zed, 


που γᾶς ἥκω; παρὰ τοῖσι βροτών 


κεῖμαι πεπονηµένος ἀλλήκτοις 


ὀδύναις, οἴμοι «μοι ἐγὼ τλάµων' 


ἡ δ av -- βρύκει. 


ΠΡ. zp 3 


ἐξῄδη σ᾿ ὅσον ἦν κέ δος 


σιγῇ κεύθειν, καὶ py σκεδάσαι 


AC? 3 8 ΔΝ 
τῷὸ ἀπὸ κρατὸς 


βλεφά pov ϐ) ὕπνον ; ; 


στέρξαιµι κακὸν τόδε λεύσσων. 


HP. 


ὦ Κηναία κρηπὶς βωμῶών, 
ἱερών olay οἵων ἐπί μοι 


08ο 
ἀλλ ἐπί µοι µελέῳ 
ΗΡΑΚΛΗΣ. 
985 
ged. 
990° 
TA. ov yap ἔχω πῶς ἂν 
995 


µελέῳ χάριν ἠνύσω, ὦ Zev. 


979 µκἀκκινήσεισ κἀναστήσεισ L: 


Ald. (a reading adapted to the corrupt μὴ ᾿ξεγείρῃς). 
| βάροσ---φρήν. 
981 ἐπί] Shilleto conj. ἔτι. 
ὦ ζεῦ---τοῖ]σι---ἀλιλήκτοισ-- τλάµων. 
οἴμοι oe Brunck : οἴμοι (or ὤμοι) MSS. 
ἐξῄδη o Wecklein: ἐξήδησ L, with most Mss., and 


the vv. thus: gordda— | ἀλλ-- 
point after ἄπλετον. 
the vv. thus: 
conj. ἀρρήτοις. 986 


70 Ald.: a6’ Blaydes. 988 


κἀκκινήσῃς κἀναστήσῃς A, with most MSS., and 


980—982 L divides 

Vauvilliers first placed the 

98s3—986 L divides 

985 ἀλλήκτοι] Subkoff 
987 7 5] 70’ L 





980 Φοιτάδα, coming at intervals: 
φοιτᾶν was said in this sense of intermit- 
tent diseases: see n. on 2. 7 587 ἥκει γὰρ 
αὕτη διὰ χρόνου, πλάνοις tows | ws ἐξεπλήσ- 
θη. Not merely µαγιώδη, as the schol. 
explains it. 

9614. GAN ἐπί por, sc. ἐστί. Cp. Ph. 
806 τἀπὶ col στένων κακά (the ills which 
lie upon thee).—émAerov = ἄπειρον, ‘im- 
mense’; a word of doubtful origin, some- 
times connected with the root of πλέως, 
as meaning (1) ‘ which cannot be filled’ ; 
or (2) ‘what exceeds measure,’ a sense 
which Lobeck sought through πλέθρον. 
The word occurs in Attic prose.—If no 
stop is placed after ἄπλετον, then βάρος 
ἄπλετον becomes an acc. of the ‘inner 
object’ with ἐμμέμονε: ‘is wild with an 
infinite weight of woe.’ But ἐπί is then 
very awkward, whether we assume tmesis, 


or still join it with pos, 

983 ff. ὦ Zeb: the hero’s utterance 
begins,—as the play ends,—with his 
father’s Παπις.---τοῖσι--τίσι, contracted 
from the Ionic τέοισι (Her. 1. 37).---πεπο- 
νηµένος: cp. Aeschin. or. 2 § 36 τὸν δῆμον 
καταπεπονηµένον (‘ exhausted Ἰ.---ἀλλήκ- 
τοις, the regular form of this epic word : 
ἄληκτος is very rare (C. 7. G. 6303). For 
the AA, cp. Od. 12. 224 ἀπολλήξειαν. 

986 οἴμοι «μοι». The addition of 
pot, Brunck’s remedy for the metrical de- 
fect, is better than Bergk’s insertion, after 
ὀδύναις, of 68’, which would have a weak 
effect there. 

987 1 8’, the personified νόσος: cp. 
1084: so Ph. 807 nde, and 76. 758 αὔτη. 
Blaydes writes &8’ (Doric), which accords 
with yas and τλάμω», but not with πεπο- 
νηµένος or ἀλλήκτοις: the Doricism of 
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Thou must not rouse and revive the dread frenzy that visits 


him, my son! 


Hy. Nay, I am crushed with this weight of misery—there 


is madness in my heart! 


HERACLES (awaking). 
O Zeus, to what land have I come? Who are these among 
_whom I lie, tortured with unending agonies? Wretched, wretched 
that Iam! Oh, that dire pest is gnawing me once more! 


OLD MAN (to HYLLUS). 


Knew I not how much better it 


was that thou shouldest keep silence, instead of scaring slumber 


from his brain and eyes ? 


Hy. Nay, I cannot be patient when I behold this misery. 
He. O thou Cenaean rock whereon mine altars rose, what 
a cruel reward hast thou won me for those fair offerings,— 


Ald. (ἐξῄδεις T, B: ἐξείδης Harl.): ἐξήδησθ) Cobet. 
the vv. thus :---τῴδ---- | οὗ γὰρ-- | στἐρξαιµι- λεύσσων. 


βλεφάρων Wecklein. 


be Zeus my witness | 


990-993 L divides 
991 µβλεφάρων 0’) 


992 στέρξαιμι] στέξαιµι Valckenaer and Brunck. 


904 f. ἱερῶν οἵαν ἄνθ᾽ οἵων | θυμάτων ἐπί por µελέῳ χάριν ἠ|νύσω w Zed MSS., and Ald. 


Triclinius inserted νῦν after οἵαν. 
Wakefield) ἠνύσω to ἤνυσας». 


Brunck changed θυμάτων to θυσιῶν, and (like 
Instead of ἄνθ᾽ οἵων θυμάτων», F. J. Martin con). οἵων (so, 


too, Seidler, Wunder, and Hermann).—o& Zed] In L the first hand wrote fed, but 


added w above the line. 


tragic anapaests is not always consistent ; 
see Appendix to Ant. ι1ο.---βρύκει: so 
Ph. 745 βρύκομαι. 

9868: dp’ ἐξήδη ὅσον κέρδος ἦν σε 
σιγῇ κεύθειν; ‘Did I not well know,’ εἰς., 
—treferring to 974 σίγα, réxvov, κ.τ.λ. Cp. 
Ar. Av. 1o1g ME. οἴμοι κακοδαίµων. IIE. 
οὐκ ἔλεγον ἐγὼ πάλαι; κεύθειν is really 
trans. in sense, ‘to hide (thy grief),’ 
though the object is not expressed: cp. 
Ant. 85 κρυφῃ δὲ κεῦθε (rodpyov). The 
rare intrans. xevJ0w=‘to be hidden’ (Ο. 
7. 968 n.). 

δη σ᾿ is Wecklein’s correction of 
the Ms. ἐξήδης, instead of which we 
must at least write ἐξήδησθ᾽ (411. 447). 
Two explanations of ἐξήδησθ᾽ have been 
given. (1) ‘Did you well know’ (as 
soon as Heracles began to speak, 983),— 
t.¢., ‘have you now learned?’ Such is 
the schol.’s view: ἆρα...ὅσον ἦν κέρδος 
τὸ σιωπᾶν ἔγνως; He classed the plu- 
perf., then, with those aorists, referring 
to a moment just past, which we render 
by a present tense (ή. 1289 ἀπώμοσ', 
n.). This is possible, but awkward. (2) 
‘Did you not well know (de/orehand ),— 
z.¢., ‘had not I clearly told you ?’ (Paley). 
The tense has then its usual force; but 
the words lose their special point,— 


1.5. V. 


which is that the vesz/¢ must have shown 
him the value of the neglected advice. 
κεύθειν ---σκεδώσαι: for the pres. inf, 
(of a continued act), combined with the 
aor. inf. (of a momentary act), cp. PA. 
95» 1397- 

990 £. κρατὸς βλεφάρων 0’: the 
phrase suggests a movement of the head 
at the moment when the sleeper opens 
his eyes: cp. Ph. 866 κινεῖ γὰρ ἀνὴρ dupa 
κἀνάγει xdpa.—Wecklein, omitting 0’, 
takes βλεφάρων ὕπνον as ‘sleep of the 
eyelids.’ 

992 στέρξαιυµι: cp. 486: Ph. 538 
στέργειν κακά. 

993 ἘἸηναία, instead of Κηναίων : cp. 
818 µητρφον (ηΠ.).--κρηπὶς, the substruc- 
ture, basis, of the altar; Eur. 4. 7. 984 
ἀμφὶ βωμίαν | ἔπτηξε κρηπῖδ’, ‘at the altar- 
steps.’ The word has a picturesque force 
here, as recalling the moment when the 
altars were founded by him (237). 

994 ε. ἱερῶων οἵων, gen. of price.— 
ἐπί pot, lit., ‘in my case’: Ph. 1384 
λέγεις δ᾽ ᾿Ατρείδαις ὄφελος 7 ' mw’ ἐμοὶ τόδε; 
Others explain, ‘against me,’ ‘to my 
hurt’; but this suits the irony less well.— 
The MS. ἠνύσω has been altered by many 
recent edd. to ἤννσας: but the proper 
force of the midd., ‘to obtain,’ ‘ win’ 


1ο 


στρ.α. 


στρ. β. 
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9 3 ν >, » 4 9 

οἷαν pp ap ἔθου λώβαν, otav- 

ἦν µή ποτ ἐγὼ προσιδεῖν 6 τάλας 
¥ 3 092 > 4 

ὤφελον ὅσσοις, TOO ἀκήλητον 
µανίας ἄνθος καταδερχθῆναι. 


4 8 > 4 4 ε 
τίς γὰρ ἀοιδός, τίς ὁ χειροτέχνης 
ἄτην 


3 4 a 4 
ἰατορίας, OS την 


I000 


ωρὶς Ζηνὸς κατακηλήσει ; 
αὐμ ἂν πόρρωθεν ἰδοίμην. 


a ν 
εε, 


34 9 aA , 5 , * 9 
2 έατε µ, EATE µε ὀύσμορον ᾽ υστατον, 


~ σ α 
8 ἐαθ ὕστατον evvac bat. 


1005 


α a) α 4 
πᾷ «πᾷτ µου Waves; ποῖ κλίνεις ; 


2 ἀπολεῖς pt, ἀπολεῖς. 


3 4 9 8 ΄ 
8 ἀνατέτροφας O τι καὶ µύσ]ῃ. 


999 καταδερχθῆναι] Hermann (3rd ed.) conjectured that the poet wrote καταδερχθῆναί 
<rivt Ovnrav>. He formerly approved Erfurdt’s conj., καταδερχθείςε. Frohlich would 


delete καταδερχθῆναι. 


1000 6 χειροτέχνης] Erfurdt deleted 6. 


1003 ᾖ{ἰδοί- 


µην A, and Ald.: ἰδοίμαν T: Sop’ ἂν L, with η written over a by an early hand. 
1005 £. éaré μ ἑατέ (sic) µε | δύσμορον εὐνᾶσαι | ἐἂτέ µε δύστανον εὐνᾶσαι L: 


with γρ. ὕστατον in the left margin, opposite δύσμορον εὐνᾶσαι. 


A, with most MSS., 


and Ald., has εὐνάσαι in both places; Ellendt conj. εὐνᾶσθαι. T omits the words 


(Ar. Plut. 196 etc.), seems fitting here, 
since the sacrificial altars may be said 
to have earned the recompense given by 
Zeus. ἤννσαςφ would be simply, ‘hast 
effected.’—& Zed at the end of the sen- 
tence: PA. 1139 n. 

996 ov µελώβανξ-ἑλωβήσω µε: cp. 
Ο. 6. 223n. 

907 ff. ἣν, referring back to κρηπίς 
(993); cp- 358 (n.). Wunder needlessly 
placed ἡν...ὅσσοις immediately after 
993, wa ποτ’ belongs to προσιδεῖν, not 
to ὤφελον, though the latter might have 
come between them; cp. 7%. 969 µή ποτ᾽ 
ὤφελον λιπεῖν ο κήχνην: schol. 
ἀνίατον, ἀκαταπράῦντον.---ἄνθος-- ἀκμήν : 
cp. Ant. 059 Tas µαρίας δεινὸν... ! ἀνθηρόν 
τε µένος(η.).----καταδερχθῆναι, inf. express- 
ing result, without ὥστε: cp. Ant. 1076 
ληφθῆναι (n.). Though the malady is 
his own, he can be said ‘to look upon 
it,’ in the sense of experiencing it: cp. 
Ο. T. 832 πρὀσθεν ἢ rodvd’ ἰδεῖν | κηλῖδ᾽ 
ἐμαυτῷ συμφορᾶς ἀφιγμένη». 

1000 4. ἀοιδός = ἐπῳδόςε, one who 
uses ἐπῳδαί, incantations, in healing: see 
on Ο.6. 1194.—1ls 6 xeporéxvns, sc. 
ἐστίν. (There is no art. before ἀοιδός, 


because the insertion of 8s was an after- 


‘thought.) This is a climax; since, when 


gentle ἐπῳδαί failed, the next resort was 
to drugs or surgery: 42. 581 οὐ πρὸς 
ἰατροῦ σοφοῦ | θρηνεῖν ἑἐπῳδὰς πρὸς ro- 
μῶντι πήµατι. Χειροτέχνης laroplas does 
not mean definitely, ‘one who uses a 
skilled and in healing,’ z.¢., a χειρουρ- 
Υός, surgeon, as distinguished from a 
physician; it rather means properly, ‘a 
practical artist’ (as dist. from an ama- 
teur) ‘in healing’; but, at the same 
time, the χειρο in the compound serves 
to suggest the τοµαί employed by the 
surgeon. This is quite Sophoclean. 
Cp. Thuc. 6. 72 ἰδιώτας, ws εἰπεῖν, 
χειροτέχναις ἀνταγωνισαμένους ‘hav- 
ing been pitted like amateurs, as one 
might say, against masters of the art’ 
(where the dat., and not χειροτέχνας, is 
clearly right). 

xepls Zyvds= ‘with the exception of 
Zeus’: not, ‘without the help of Zeus’ 
(schol. εἰ μὴ ὁ Zevs βούλοιτο). 

1003 Oavp’ ἂν πόρρωθεν ἰδοίμην: ‘1 
should look upon him, from afar, as a 
wonder,’—2.¢., ‘I should marvel as soon 
as he came within my ken.’ He means 
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Ah, to what ruin hast thou brought me, to what ruin! Would 
that I had never beheld thee for my sorrow! Then had I never 
come face to face with this fiery madness, which no spell can 


soothe ! 


save Zeus alone, that shall lull this plague to rest? 


Where is the charmer, where is the cunning healer, 


I should 


marvel, if he ever came within my ken! 


Ah! 


Leave me, hapless one, to my rest—leave me to my last 


rest ! 


Where art thou touching me? Whither wouldst thou turn 


me? 


Thou wilt kill me, thou wilt kill me! 
pang that slumbers, thou hast aroused it! 


édré µε δύστανον εὐνάσαι, and so Brunck. The reading in the text is that of Wunder 
and Hermann (3rd ed.). The correction of 1005 was made first by Wunder, and 


that of 1006 by Hermann. 
lein. 


1009 ἀνατέτροφας Erfurdt: ἀντέτροφασ L, with most Mss., and Ald.: 


στροφας r (as B). 


1007 wg MSS.: πᾷ πᾷ Seidler: πᾷ rat Weck- 
100s After the second ἀπολεῖς, a letter (u'?) has been erased in L. 


ἀντέ- 





that he might scan the horizon long 
enough, in the vain hope of such a pro- 
digy appearing.—Others join πόρρωθεν 
with θαύμα: ‘I should behold him as a 
wonder from some distant region’: 7.¢., 
the place which contains him must be 
distant indeed. Hermann further sup- 
posed a question: ‘am I likely to see 
such a wonder coming from afar?’—The 
phrase Τηλόθεν εἰσορῶν in Ph. 454 is not 
similar : see n. there. 

1004—1043 This passage consists 
of lyrics delivered by actors (ἀπὸ oxnvijs). 
As the Chorus takes no part in it, it is 
not technically a κομµός, which is a θρῆ- 
vos κοινὸς χοροῦ καὶ ἀπὸ σκη»νῆς. 

The lyric structure is complex, but not 
obscure. The passage falls into two main 
parts, separated by the five hexameters 
In 1018—1022 (ὦ wat 700d" ἀνδρὸς...νέµει 
Zevs). I. The first part consists of 
1004—1017, in which the first three 
verses correspond metrically with the last 
three. II. The second part consists of 
1023—1043. (It is equal in length with 
the first part, though the traditional num- 
bering makes it appear longer.) Here, 
the first four verses correspond with 
the last four. Then the central portion 
of part I. corresponds with the central 
portion of part II. Thus: (1) rst strophe, 
1004—1006,=r1st antistr., ΙΟΙ 5---1ΟΙ 7. 
(2) 2nd str., 1007—1009,=2nd antistr., 
1027—1030. (3) 3rd str., 1023—1026, 
= 3rd antistr., 1040—1043. The dactyls 


in I101I0O—1014, and 103I1—I040, could 


' also be regarded as forming a fourth 


strophe and antistrophe.—For the metres 
see Metrical Analysis. 

1005 4. éarép’, ἐᾶτε...εὐνᾶσθαι. A 
restoration of this corrupt passage turns 
chiefly on the following points. (1) The 
corresponding verses of the antistrophe 
(1016 f.) may be taken as showing the 
true metre. (2) L’s variant for εὐνᾶσαι 
in 1005, viz. ὕστατον, may therefore be 
received. εὐνάσαιν (d), from εὐνάξω is 
impossible, since, like εὐνᾶσαι (εὐνάω), 
it could only be transitive. (3) In 1006 
the Ms. δύστανον is clearly wrong; it 
may have been either a gloss on 8vopo- 
pov, or a corruption Ai ὕστατον. (4) 
Hermann’s reading in 1006, éa0’ ὕστατον 
εὐνᾶσθαι, is strongly confirmed by the 
metrical correspondence with 1017, po- 
λὼν τοῦ στυγεροῦ; dev φεῦ,--α verse of 
undoubted soundness. 

1007 f. πβ...ψαύεις: a remonstrance 
against being touched at all. Cp. PA. 
817 ἀπό μ᾿ ddets, ἣν προσθίγῃ. Hyllus 
seeks to place him in a more comfortable 
position,—as Heracles himself soon re- 
quests (1025).—A comparison with the 
antistrophic verse, 1027, θρῴσκει 5° ad, 
θρῴσκει δειλαία, shows the loss of a syl- 
lable here. Hermann follows Seidler 
in repeating πά, which is the simplest 
and most probable remedy. 

1009 ἀνατέτροφας, from ἀνατρέπω: 
schol. 8 τι ἂν ἡσυχάσῃ τοῦ κακοῦ τούτου, 


10---2 


If there be any 


Ist 
strophe. 


and 
strophe. 


9 ΄ 
αντ. α. 
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ἧπταί μου, τοτοτοῖ, ἠδ αὖὐθ' ἕρπει. 
πάντων Ἑλλάνων ἀδικώτατοι ἀνέρες, οὓς δὴ 
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, ¥ 9 + 
πόθεν ἐστ᾽, ὠὢ 
ΤΟΙΙ 


πολλὰ μὲν ἐν πόντῳ κατά τε δρία πάντα καθαίρων 


ὠλεκόμαν 6 τάλας' 


καὶ νυν ἐπὶ τῴδε νοσοῦντι 


οὐ πὂρ, οὐκ ἔγχος τις ὀνήσιμον οὐκ ἐπιτρέψει ; 


aA ὃν 
ε ε, 


8 οὐδ ἀπαράξαι κρᾶτα *Bia θέλει 


1016 


8 μολὼν τοῦ στυγεροὺ; Ev φεῦ. 


ΠΡ. ὦ Tat τοῦδ' ἀνδρός, τοὔργον τόδε μείζον ἀνήκει 


ἦ κατ ἐμὰν ῥώμαν, σὺ δὲ σύλλαβε, σοὶ γὰρ 


* @ 


Ἑέτούμα 


ἐς πλέον 7 δι ἐμοῦ σῴζειν. TA. ψαύω μὲν ἔγωγε, 1020 


1010-—-1014 L divides each of these five hexameters into two shorter verses. 


The first hexameter is divided after τὸ τὸ rot: 
the fourth, after τάλασ: the fifth, after ἔγχοσ. 


third, after πόντωι : 


the 
1010 τοτο- 


the second, after ἑλλάνων : 


Trot appears also as τοτοτοί, ὁττοτοί or ὁττο Tot, τὸ τὸ rot (L), and τοῦτό τοι 
(R, etc.), which last is the reading of Ald. ή retained even by Brunck. Triclinius, 


omitting τοτοτοῖ, wrote ἧπταί µου «νόσος» ἡ δ᾽ αὖθ) ἔρπει 
ἡ δ' Ῥο]αε[ετ.--πόθεν] Kochly conj. πόθι δ᾽. 
: ols Wakefield. 
κατὰ δὲ Wakefield.—mdvra] Blaydes writes πολλὰ. 


70 MSS.: 
Wunder writes ἀνθρώπων.-- οὓς MSS. 
L.—xard τε MSS.: 


πάλιν κινήσας ἀνέτρεψα». Cp. Arist. 
Hist. An, δ. 24 (p. 605 α 11) Kav ᾖ καθ- 
apd, (τὰ ὕδατα), ἀνατρέπουσιν αὐτὰ οἱ ἵπποι 
ταῖς ὁπλαῖς, ‘trouble’ them. For the 
perf, cp. Andoc. or. 1 § 131 ἁλιτήριον 
airy érpepev, ὃς ἀνατέτροφεν ἐκείνου τὸν 
πλοῦτον (‘overthrown’). Aeschin. or. 1 
8 190 πόλεις ἀνατετροφότας: or. 3 § 158 
τὴν πόλιω ἄρδην ἀνατετροφότα. In O.C. 
186 τέτροφεν is from τρέφω: but the 
classical use of that perf. is ordinarily 
confined to the intrans. sense (Od. 23. 
237 Τέτροφεν͵ ἄλμη). 

ὅτι καὶ μύσῃ, anything that ας closed 
the eyes, z.¢e., any part of the pain that 
has been lulled to rest. This is simpler 
than to supply νόσον with ἀνατέτροφας, 
and to take ὅ τι as acc. of respect (‘in 
5ο far as...’). Cp. Ar. Vesp. 92 fv 8 
οὖν καταμύσῃ Kav ἄχνην. 

1010 75°: cp. 987 η.--πόθεν tor’, 
‘whence are ye?? Of what stock? Can 
ye be indeed of Hellenic race, and yet 
so heartlessly ungrateful? Cp. Od. 17. 
373 πόθεν yévos εὔχεται εἶναι; -- Her- 
mann explains πόθεν ἐστέ as = ‘ whence 
do ye appear to aid me?’ (unde mihi 
auxtlio adestis ?):—a complaint that they 
do wot appear. He compares Od. 2. 267 
σχεδόθεν δέ οἱ ἤλθεν ᾿Αθήνη: but might 


«ποῦς πόθεν tor’, ὦ.--- 

1011 Ἑλλάνων] 
10143 ἐν πόντῳ] ἐν ι πόντωι 
1018 οὐκ 


better have cited J//. 16. 8οο σχεδό- 
θεν dé οἱ ev ὄλεθρο. The version is 
tenable in itself, but is not well suited to 
the context. Heracles is addressing the 
men who are actually around him,—the 
Greeks (some of them his own merce- 
naries) who have brought him from Eu- 
boea. Cp. the very similar passage in 
Ph. 1203 ff.: ἀλλ, ὦ ξένοι, ἕν γέ μοι 
εὔχος ὀρέξατε... ξίφος, el ποθεν, | 7 γένυ», 
ἢ βελέων τι, προπέμψατε. He is not 
making a merely rhetorical appeal to the 
absent,—‘a// those who had been bene- 
fited by him,’ as the schol. 585. In that 
case, he would not say, πάντων ‘EAAdvev 
adtxwraro. dvdpes: he had toiled for all 
Hellenes. 

1011 οὓς refers to Ἑλλάνω», not to 
dvdpes. If the acc. be right, καθαίρων 
here=‘ridding of pests.’ In this sense, 
the verb is properly said of places (1061 
γαῖαν καθαίρων) : but the bolder use here 
seems possible, and is not excluded by 
ἐν πόντῳ, since the thought is of the gain 
to seafarers. I hesitate, then, to receive 
the tempting ols (‘for whose good ’). 

1012 4. ἐν πόντφ: cp. Eur. 4.F. 
222 ff.. where Amphitryon denounces 
the ingratitude of Greece towards Hera- 
cles :—ovd’ ‘EAAdS’ ᾖνεσ᾽, οὐδ' ἀνέξομαί 
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It hath seized me,—oh, the pest comes again !—Whence are 
ye, most ungrateful of all the Greeks? I wore out my troublous 
days in ridding Greece of pests, on the deep and in all forests ; 
and now, when I am stricken, will no man succour me with 
merciful fire or sword? 
Oh, will no one come and sever the head, at one fierce 1st anti- 
stroke, from this wretched body? Woe, woe is me! strophe, 
OLD MAN. Son of Heracles, this task exceeds my strength, 
—help thou,—for strength is at thy command, too largely to 
need my aid in his relief. 
Hy. My hands are helping ; 


ἐπιτρέψει V? (as corrected), Vat.: οὐκ ἀποτρέψει L, with most Mss., and Ald.— 
Wecklein writes ἀντιπαρέξει: Nauck conj. οὐδὲν ὀρέξει (Frohlich ὀρέξαι): Blaydes, 
ov χέρα τρέψει (but in the text he has τρέψαι). 1016 κρᾶτα] Wecklein 
writes σάρκα.--βίᾳ Wakefield: βίου Mss. 1013—1022 L divides the first 
hexameter after ἀνδρὸσ: the second, after ῥώμαν : the third, after ἐμοῦ: the fourth, 
after ὀδύναν : the fifth, after ἐξανύσαι. Further, σωίζειν stands ina line by itself. Thus 
the five vv. form eleven lines. 1018 ἀνήκει A, with most MSs.,and Ald.: ἀνείκει 
L (with η above, from a late hand): hence Nauck writes ἂν etn. 10109 4. σὺ 
δὲ] σύ τε B.—ool τε γὰρ ὄμμα | ἔμπλεον ἢ δι ἐμοῦ | σωίζειν | L. The only variant 


in the MSS. is ἔμπλεων (Β, T, and, acc. to Subkoff, Lc). 


See comment. 





ποτε | σιγῶν, κακίστην λαμβάνων és watd’ 
ἐμόν, | ἦν χρῆν νεοσσοῖς τοῖσδε wip, λόὀγ- 
χας, ὅπλα | Φέρουσαν ἐλθεῖ, ποντίων 
καθαρµάτων | χέρσου 7’ ἀμοιβάς, ‘as 
a reward for purging sea and land.’ ΟΡ. 
76.400: ‘he went into the uttermost parts 
of the deep, making peace for the oars 
of men.’ Pind. ΔΑ). 1. 63 (of Heracles) 
ὅσσους μὲν ἐν χέρσῳ κτανών, | ὅσσους δὲ 
πόντῳ θῆρας ἀϊδροδίκα». 

κατά τε after πολλὰ μὲν: cp. Ant. 1162 
σώσας μὲν... | λαβών τε (η.).-- δρία, from 
the same τί as δρῦς, δρυµός, δένδρον, δόρυ 
(Curt. Ztym. § 275): the only sing. found 
is (τὸ) δρίος.--ὠλεκόμαν, impf. of ὁλέκω 
(Anz. 1285), expresses the wearing effect 
of continual labours: cp. PA. 252 διωλλύ- 
µην: 16. 686 ὤλλυθ'. 

καὶ viv...ovx ἐπιτρέψει; ‘and now will 
no one {17 fire or sword fon me,’— 
t.e., ‘come to my rescue’ with it? The 
repetition of οὐκ with the verb gives a 
passionate emphasis: see n. on «434. 6 
(οὐκ ὅπωπ', after οὐδὲν yap ofr’ ἀλγεινὸν 
etc. ).—The reading ἀποτρέψει has better 
authority (cr. n.), but seems untenable. 
It has been explained as, (1) ‘ not-avert,’ 
=‘apply’: (2) ‘@ivert (from other uses),’ 
‘turn wholly against me.’ —r@de= dyol : 
cp. 305 π.---πῦὂρ: thus Philoctetes prays 
to die even by fire (PA. 8οο).--ἔγχος 
ΞΞξίφος: cp. 1032, Az. 05 etc. 

fore n° The MS. σας, ἀπαράξαι 


κρᾶτα βίον, is explained as, ‘to sever 
the head from life,’—z.e., to destroy life 
by striking the head from the body. 
This extraordinary phrase is surely not 
Greek. It has been supported by a 
corrupt verse of Eur., Helen. 302, σμικρὸν 
(σμικρὸς Badham) δ᾽ 6 καιρὸς ἄρτ) ἆπαλ- 
λάξαι βίου : where Keil reads ἄρθρ᾽, Nauck 
κρᾶτ᾽, and Hermann σάρκ᾽. But, what- 
ever be read there, ἀπαλλάξαι βίου is 
widely different from ἀπαράξαι βίου. I 
hold, with Paley, that Wakefield’s βίᾳ 
ought to be substituted for Blov, which 
might easily have arisen from τοῦ orvye- 
ροῦ.- Cp. 4. 14. 497 ἀπήραξεν δὲ 
χαμᾶζε | αὐτῃ σὺν πήληκι κάρη. 

1018 τοῦργον τόδε, the task of lift- 
ing the sufferer (who is lying προπετής, 
976) into a position of greater ease (1025 
πρόσλαβε κουφίσας).---μεῖζον is proleptic 
with ἀνήκει, ‘has risen, so as to be 
greater’: cp. Dem. or. 2 § 8 ἤρθη µέγας. 
The usu. constr. of ἀνήκειν, as= ‘to reach’ 
a certain standard, is with els, as if here 
we had els μεῖζόν τι. 

1019 £. ἢ Kat’ ἐμὰν ῥώμαν, with μεῖ- 
fov: O.C. 598 μεῖζον ἢ Kar’ ἄνθρωπον (n.). 

σοὶ yap έτοίμα, sc. ῥώμα, ‘for strength 
is at thy command,’ és πλέον ἡ δι ἐμοῦ 
owfev, ‘in too large a measure for the 
saving of him by my means,’ #.e. ‘so 
largely, that you have no need to save 
him by my means.’ 
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λαθίπονον ὃ) ὀδυνᾶν ovr’ ἔνδοθεν οὔτε θύραθεν 
ἐστι µοι ἐξανύσαι βίοτον' τοιαῦτα νέμει Zevs. 


4» A > 4 α A“ 
στρ. γ. HP. @ tat, ποῦ ποτ el; τᾷδέ µε τᾷδέ µε 


2 πρόσλαβε κουφίσας. ἓ €, iw δαῖμον. 1025 
dvr. B’. θρῴσκει 8 ad, θρῴσκει δειλαία 
9 διολοῦσ᾽ ἡμᾶς 
3 a 3 V4 4 
8 ἀποτίβατος aypia νόσος. 1030 
ὦ Παλλὰς Παλλάς, τόδε p αὖ λωβᾶται. io παῖ, 


Ν * , 3 3 4 3 / θ ¥ ¥ 
Tov "φύτορ οἰκτίρας ἀνεπίφθονον εἰρυσον ἔγχος, 
παῖσον ἐμᾶς ὑπὸ κλῇδος, ἀκοῦ ὃ ἄχος, ᾧ μ᾿ ἐχόλωσεν 


1031 4. ῥὁδυνᾶν...βίοτον Musgrave: ὀδύναν...βιότου Μ5ς5.---θύραθεν | ἔστι µοι B: 
θύραξ ἕν-]εστί wor L, A, with most MSS., and Ald. In L the accent of ἕν is so 
high up (under the first a of a gl. φαρμάκου) that it might be overlooked; the 
first corrector (S) has added the apostrophe after θύρας, and deleted a smooth 
breathing on εστί. The first hand had already indicated θύραθεν by writing ϐ over ¢. 
—véue] νέµοι B. 1038 w mai Seidler (and so, acc. to Subkoff, L?): ὦ 
wat wat L, with most Mss., and Ald.: ὦ wat ὦ wat R: wat wat Hermann 
(omitting ὦ). Nauck conj. ὦ yéve (=1041 ὦ Atos). 1026 ἓ 2 lw] 
ἑ €| la io L. Dindorf writes alat, lw (the second (® is wanting in K, Harl., 


The Mss. give σοί τε γὰρ ὄμμα | ἕμ- epic λἀθικηδής. It is proleptic predicate 


πλεον ἢ St ἐμοῦ σῴζειν. The correction 
of ἔμπλεον (‘full’) to és πλέον is due to 
Meineke, and is confirmed by the follow- 
ing ἡ with the inf.: cp. Ο. 7. 1293 
μεῖζον ἢ φέρειν: Eur. Hec. 1107 xpeiocov’ 
ἢ pépew κακά. 

The Ms. words, ool τε γὰρ ὄμμα, are 
unquestionably corrupt. This is shown 
by two things: (1) ὄμμα is incongruous 
with the context; strength, not keenness 
of sight, is in question; and, even if it 
were suitable, it could not be reconciled 
with any probable emendation of the 
following words. (2) re is unmeaning 
and impossible. I believe that I have 
found the solution by the slight change 
of σοί τε γὰρ ὄμμα into σοὶ γὰρ ἑτοίμα. 
The corruption began by οίµα passing 
into ὄμμα. How easy this would have 
been, may be judged from //. 21. 252, 
αἰετοῦ oluar’ ἔχων, where Philetas read 
ὄμματ', as in //. 8. 349, Γοργοῦς ὄμματ᾽ 
ἔχων, Aristarchus read οἴματ'. 

In the Appendix are given the pro- 
posed explanations of the vulgate, and 
various conjectures. 

1021 4. λαθίπονον δ᾽ ὀδυνᾶν: cp. 
El. 1002 ἄλυπος ἄτης: Eur. J. 7: 450 dov- 
λείας... | ...παυσίπονο. The adj., found 
only here and in 42. 711, recalls the 


with ἐξανύσαι, ‘to effect that his life 
shall forget,’ etc. The reference of βίοτον 
to Heracles would be clearer if we could 
read ἔστι of (not ἔστιν οἱ, cp. 650): but 
μοι is confirmed by ἔνδοθεν, ‘from my own 
resources’ (cp. 730 οἴκοι n.).—Obpaber, 
by the help of others: cp. Eur. 7. δ. 713 
ws θύραθεν εἰκάσαι (1.6. without personal 
knowledge).—The MS. ὀδύναν...βιότου is 
tenable, but less probable, and much less 
forcible.—rovatra vépe Zevs, 7.¢., so 
grievous a doom. Not, ‘such healing is 
of Zeus alone.’ 

1028 ff. rade: he indicates the place 
at which Hyllus is to take hold of him.— 
τᾷδέ µε...πρόσλαβε κουφίσας, literally, 
‘lend a helping hand in raising me thus’: 
the pron. depends on the partic. only. 
For this sense of the verb, cp. Plat. Legg. 
p- 897D καὶ ἑμὲ τῆς ἀποκρίσεως ὑμῖν... 
δίκαιον προσλαμβάνει», ‘it is right that I, 
too, should 4e/p you with the answer.’ 
πρόσλαβέ pe could not mean literally, 
‘lay hold on me,’ which would be προσλα- 
Bob µου (cp. Ar. Lys. 202, εἴο.). κουφίσας 
denotes the act in which, when done, the 
help will consist. For this quasi-pro- 
leptic use of the aor. partic., cp. Plat. 
Gorg. 516 B τόδε τοίνυν µοι χάρισαι ἆπο- 
κρι»άµενο». 
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but no resource, in myself or from another, avails me to make 

his life forget its anguish:—such is the doom appointed by Zeus! 
ΠΕ. O my son, where art thou? Raise me,—take hold of 3rd 

me,—thus, thus! Alas, my destiny! strophe. 
Again, again the cruel pest leaps forth to rend me, the 2nd anti- 

fierce plague with which none may cope! Strophe. 
O Pallas, Pallas, it tortures me again! Alas, my son, pity 

thy sire,—draw a blameless sword, and smite beneath my collar- 

bone, and heal this pain wherewith thy godless mother hath made 


etc.). 1027—1043 L divides the vv. thus :---θρώισκει--- | δειλαία--- | ἁποτί- 
Baroc— | νόσοσ--- | rdde pw’ af —| τὸν φύσαντ᾽--- | ἀνεπίφθονον--- | παῖσον----κληϊ-| 
doo— | σὰ µάτηρ--- | ἂν 55’ — | αὔτωσ--- | ὦ διὸσ--- | ὦ γλυκὺσ--- | εὔνασόν p’— | ὠκν- 
πέτα--- | τὸν µέλεον φθίσασ. 1081 ὦ Παλλὰς Παλλάς Dindorf: iw Παλλὰς Mss. 
The correction of iw to ὦ was made by Seidler, who wrote the ν. thus: ὦ Παλλάς, 
τόδε μ᾿ ab λωβᾶται lw wai <wairov>, the next v. then beginning with gvcav7’. 
Hermann similarly inserted </w τὸν”. Bergk gives lw ἰὼ Παλλάς. 1083 τὸν 
Φύτορ᾽ οἰκτείρας Dindorf: τὸν φύσαντ᾽ olkrip Frohlich: τὸν φύσαντ) οἰκτείρας MSS. : 
φύσαντ᾽ οἰκτείρας Campbell. Blaydes conj. τὸν πατέρ) οἰκτείρας. 1085 f. ἐμᾶς] 
ἡμᾶσ Ι..--κλῄδος] κληϊδοσ L: xAnidos r, and Ald.—dxot] ἄκου L.—q@ mu’ ἑχόλωσε A, 
and Ald.: ὅ μ᾿ ἐχόλωσεν L, with an erasure after 8, perh. of ε: in marg., yp. ἐχό- 


Anoev οἷον χολῇ ἔχρισε τὸν χιτῶνα. 


Blaydes conj. ἐλόχησεν : A. Spengel, ἐδόλωσεν. 





1026 ld δαῖμον: the movement 
causes a new access of pain. Cp. PA. 
1186 alat, alat, | δαίµων δαίµων. O. 7. 
1311 lw δαϊµον. 

1027 ff. θρῴσκει denotes the shoot- 
ing spasms: cp. 1083 διῆξε: Ph. 74 
τα, | ντα αλα. the a : 
long here, though sometimes short (4214. 
1310 Π.).--ἀποτίβατος = ἀπρόσβατος: cp. 
1214 ποτιψαύων (n.). The personified 
νόσος is ‘unapproachable’ in the sense 
that no healer can successfully cope with 
it. Cp. 1093 ἅπλατον...κἀπροσήγορον. 

1031 adAds. Athena was always 
a guardian goddess to her half-brother, 
Heracles; of whom she says in J/. 8. 
363 ff., recpduevoy σώεσκον ὑπ᾿ Βὐρυσθῆος 
ἀέθλων' | ἡ τοι ὁ μὲν κλαίεσκε πρὸς ovpa- 
νόν, αὐτὰρ ἐμὲ Zeds | τῷ ἐπαλεξήσουσαν 
ἀπ᾿ οὐρανόθεν προϊαλλεν. She was con- 
stantly represented in Greek art as pre- 
sent with Heracles during his labours, 
or as honouring and comforting him in 
seasons of repose. Sometimes she gives 
him a flower or a wreath; sometimes a 
refreshing draught. And, after the close 
of his mortal toils, it is Athena Niké who 
escorts him to Olympus. (Cp. n. on PA. 
728.) The art-literature of the subject 
will be found in Roscher, Lex., p. 2215. 
Attic black-figure vases often illustrate 
this relationship,—one which was the 
more welcome to Athenians because 
Heracles was essentially a Dorian hero. 


1082 Φύτορ᾽, Dindorf’s correction 
of φύσαντ᾽, gives an incomparably better 
verse than Fréhlich’s τὸν φύσαντ᾽ olkrip’. 
It is very improbable that οἵκτιρ would 
have been corrupted into the aor. partic. ; 
but a rare word, such as φύτορ᾽, would 
easily have become voavr’. Dindorf 
is clearly right in holding that the v of 
Φύτωρ would be short, though metrical 
convenience might sometimes cause it to 
be lengthened in such compounds as 
ἀμπελοφύτορα (Anth. 6. 44), which could 
not otherwise come into a hexameter. 
He might have added that the verse, 
ἀθάνατοι δὲ ἩΠτέρωτα, διὰ πτεροφύτορ 
ἀνάγκην, is prefaced by Plato with the 
remark that it is οὐ σφόδρα τι ἔμμετρον,--- 
a comment which, as W. H. Thompson 
observes, may apply to the v no less than 
to the δξ (Phaedr. p. 252 0Ο). Hesychius 
has φύτορες᾽ γεννήτορε. For the spell- 
ng οἰκτίρας, cp. 464 η. 

νεπίφθονον : schol. ἀνεμέσητο», ἐφ᾽ w 
ovdels σε µέμψεται ws πατροκτὀνο». 

1035 4. ἐμάς ὑπὸ κλῇδος: ‘under 
the collar-bone’ must denote a stab in 
the upper region of the breast: it cannot 
mean decapitation. For ὑπό with gen., 
in a local sense, cp. 4314. 65 n.—éyddo- 
σεν, an epic word (//. 18. 111), here 
partly suggested by the thought of the 
venom working in his veins.. Cp. 1142 
ἐκμῆναι. The v./. ἐχόλησεν (schol.) was 
intended to mean, ‘has used the hydra’s 
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αὔτως, WO αὔτως, ὡς μ᾿ ὠλεσεν. 
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1038 
ὠ γλυκὺς ὍΑιδας, 


104! 


2 ὠκυπέτᾳ µόρῳ τὸν µέλεον φθίσας. 


@ πολλὰ δὴ καὶ θερμὰ 


κλύουσ᾽ ἔφριξα τάσδε συµφοράς, pirat, 


ἄνακτος, οἷαις οἷος ὦν ἐλαύνεται. 
% 


1045 
Q 
KOU λόγφ κακά 


καὶ χερσὶ καὶ νώτοισι µοχθήσας ἐγώ: 
κοὔπω τοιοῦτον our’ ἄκοιτις ἡ Διὸς 
προὔθηκεν οὐθ 6 στυγνὸς Εὐρυσθεὺς ἐμοί, 


οἷον τόδ᾽ ᾗ δολῶπις Οἰνέως κόρη 


1050 


καθῆψεν ὠμοις τοῖς ἐμοῖς ᾿Βρινύων 
ὑφαντὸν ἀμφίβληστρον, ᾧ διόλλυμαι. 


1088 ray Seidler and Erfurdt : 
3 Διὸς αὐθαίμων Seidler. 


ἂν MSS. (ἦν B). 
@& Ards αὐθαίμων», | ὦ γλυκὺς ᾿Αἴδας MSS. 


108994 ὦ γλυκὺς “Acdas, | ΄ 
In L the words 


ὦ διὸσ αὐθαίμων, which had been omitted from the text, have been added (by the 


first hand, not by S) in the right- -hand marg., in line with ὤλεσεν : 
to form a verse preceding ὦ γλυκὺσ ἀῑδασ. 
εὔνασον εὔνασον (without μ’) Turnebus, after Triclinius : 
1042 ὠκυπέτᾳ] ὠκυπέτα L. 


most MSS., and Ald. 


gall against me’: but the Attic sense of 
χολᾶν was ‘to be perdyxoros.’ 

1039 f. αὔτως: for the smooth breath- 
ing, see η. on O. 7. 931.—yAvads; cp. 
O.C. τού Ur’, w γλυκεῖαι παῖδες ἀρχαίου 
Σκότου (n.). 

1041 αὐθαίμων: nom. for voc., like 
ὦ TAduwy (O.C. 185). This adj., found 
only here, =8atuos, ὁμαίμων (Ο. C. 330 
n.), αὐθόμαιμος (76. 335), as denoting the 
fraternal tie. But αὔθαιμος, as used in 
Ο. Ο. 1078, is merely ‘kinsman.’—It is 
as the son of Zeus that he invokes 
Hades. 

1042 4. ὠκυπέτᾳ, an epic epith. for 
a horse a 8. 42), or a bird (Hes. ΟΡ. 
210).—0loas (i); 709 η. 

1045 οἴαις, not olas, is clearly right 
here. ἐλαύνειν can take a cogn. acc. de- 
noting the course on which one is driven, 
as Ar. Nub. 29 πολλοὺς τὸν warép ἐλαύ- 
vets δρόμους: but when it means ‘to vex’ 
or ‘harass,’ the troubles inflicted are ex- 
pressed by the instrum. dat., as in the 
examples cited by Dindorf: #. 275 
λύπῃ...ἑλήλαται: Eur. Andr. 31 κακοῖς 
ἐλαύνομαι : Jon 1620 ἐλαύνεται συμφοραῖς. 

1046 ὁὦ πολλὰ δἡ κ.τ.λ. This 


they were meant 
εὔνασον εὔνασο» μ᾿ Erfurdt: 
εὔνασόν μ᾿ εὔνασον L, with 

1044 rdode συµφοράςτ: 


1041 


speech, down to v. 1102, is translated by 
Cicero in 7usc. 2. 8, where the fact that 
the poets recognise pain as an evil is 
illustrated by the laments of Philoctetes, 
Heracles and Prometheus. 

Cicero’s version is essentially that of 
an orator; the true test for it would be 
declamation. But even a reader can 
feel its sonorous vigour, and its Roman 
gravity; Cicero succeeds as Lord Derby 
succeeded in much of the //tad. The 
rendering of the Greek is very free, some- 
times inadequate, but always manly, and 
highly terse ; indeed, the 57 lines of the 
original become 45; in one place, eleven 
verses (1079—1089) are reduced to four 
(vv. 30—33). 

θερµα: θερμός was said (1) of a hot or 
rash temperament (Ant. 88): (2) of a rash 
deed, as in Ar. Plut. 415 ὦ θερμὸν ἔργον 
Kav bator καὶ παράνομο» | τολμῶντε δρᾶν. 
Here θερμὰ is not ‘rash,’ but expresses 
intense conflict with deadly peril; as we 
speak of ‘a hot fight.’ 

κοὐ λόγῳ κακὰ fitly follows Oeppa, the 
word which recalls the moment of dire 
stress. His trials had been fiery, and 
grievous, not in report or name alone. 
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So may I see her fall,—thus, even thus, as she hath 


Sweet Hades, brother of Zeus, give me rest, 3rd anti- 
strophe. 


me wild! 
destroyed me! 
give me rest,—end my woe by a swiftly-sped doom! 

Cu. I shudder, friends, to hear these sorrows of our lord; 
what a man is here, and what torments afflict him ! 

HE. Ah, fierce full oft, and grievous not in name alone, 
have been the labours of these hands, the burdens borne upon 
these shoulders! But no toil ever laid on me by the wife of 
Zeus or by the hateful Eurystheus was like unto this thing 
which the daughter of Oeneus, fair and false, hath fastened upon 
my back,—this woven net of the Furies, in which I perish! 


τᾶσδε συμφορᾶσ L. 1046 οἴἷαις Β, T, Vat.: οἵασ L, with most Mss., and Ald. 
1046 xov λόγφ κακὰ Bothe: καὶ λόγῳ κακὰ MSS.: καὶ λόγων πέρα Wunder. Hense 
would write καὶ λόφῳ κακά, making those words change places with µοχθήσας ἐγώ. 
1047 xepol] χειρὶ A, R, Harl., and Ald.—xal γώτοισι] Wecklein conj. καὶ στέρνοισι : 


Hartung writes κἀννοίαισι: see comment. 
above by a late Παπά.-- ἐρινύων L: ἑριννύων r, and Ald. 


L has o in an erasure, from w. 


No λόγος could express to others what 
the ἔργα had been to the doer. In £/. 
761 ff. a similar antithesis is implied: 
τοιαῦτά σοι Tair’ ἐστίν, ws μὲν ἐν λόγῳ 
ἀλγεινά, τοῖς δ᾽ ἰδοῦσιν, οἵπερ εἴδομεν, 
µέγιστα πάντων ὧν ὅπωτ' ἐγὼ κακῶν: 
grievous enough to hear; but far worse 
to see. For οὐ Ady, cp. Az. 813 Kod 
λόγῳ δείξω µόνον: H/. 1453 κἀπέδειξεν οὐ 
λόγῳ µόνον. Thuc. 6. 18 ἀμύνεσθαι οὐ 
λόγῳ GAN ἔργῳ μᾶλλον. 

The MS. reading, καὶ λόγφῳ κακὰ, is 
certainly wrong, for two reasons. (r) 
When the required sense is, ‘grievous to 
tell,’ κακά becomes, for Greek poetical 
idiom, too weak; we need such a word 
as δεινά or ἀλγευά. This objection does 
not apply to a phrase of ironical form, 
such as οὐ λόγῳ xaxa. (2) Idiom would 
require καὶ λέγειν rather than καὶ Adyy. 
Cicero, no doubt, read καὶ λόγῳ (‘ O multa 
dictu gravia, ferpessue aspera’); but that 
proves nothing. In Ant. 4 odr’ ἄτης ἅτερ 
was the only reading known to Didymus 
(c. 30 B.C.). 

1047 xepol refers to deeds of prow- 
ess: νώτοισι to feats of sheer strength, 
as when he took the place of Atlas, or 
carried the Erymanthian boar to Myce- 
nae.—Cicero’s version, Quae corpore ex- 
anclavi atque animo pertuli, has caused 
the inference that his text contained an 
equivalent for atmo. Wecklein sug- 
gests that he read στέρνοισι (cp. 1090), 


1061 éuois] ἐμοῖ L, with o added 
1063 διόλλυµαι] 


but misunderstood it. Perhaps, however, 
Cicero felt his rhetorical antithesis to be 
warranted by the idea of mental anguish 
implied in µοχθήσας. 

1048 £. κοὔπω: καί here = ‘and ne- 
vertheless’; cp. Amt. 332 η.---ἄκοιτις ἡ 
Διὸς (for the place of the art., cp. 732), 
since the ἀργαλέος χόλος Μρης (0, 18. 
110) was the prime source of all his 
troubles. Hera caused Eurystheus to 
be born at Argos a little before the 
birth of Heracles at Thebes (// ιο. 
114 Π.), and afterwards gave the hero 
into his power. But she also persecuted 
Heracles directly, as when she sent the 
serpents to his cradle (Pind. Λ 1. 40), 
or drove him by storms to Cos (//. 14. 
253 Π.).--προὔθηκεν, of setting a task: . 
Ant. 216 n.—Hupvo eds is not elsewhere 
named in the play: cp. 35. 

1050 ff. olov 7108’...dugiBr. καθη- 
Wev = οἷον τόδ᾽ ἀμφίβληστρόν ἐστι, ὃ 
καθῆψεν: ορ. 184.--δολώπις, ‘with de- 
ceitful face,’ smiling on him while plot- 
ting evil.—’Hpwvev ... ἀμφίβληστρον: 


"cp. 42, 1034 ap’ οὐκ Ἐρινὺς τοῦτ) ἐχάλ- 


κευσεν ξίφος; The epithet ὑφαντὸν marks - 
that the ‘net’ is the robe: just as, in Aesch. 
Ag. 1580, ὑφαντοῖς ἐν πέπλοις ᾿Βρινύω», 
it marks that a real robe is meant. (So 
an eagle is πτηνὸς xiwv, Aesch. P. V. 
1022.) A net would properly be de- 
scribed as πλεκτόν rather than ὑφαντόν 
(cp. Pollux 7. 139 dexrvorAdxos). 
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πλευραῖσι γὰρ προσμαχθὲν ἐκ μὲν ἐσχάτας 
βέβρωκε σάρκας, πλεύμονός T ἀρτηρίας 


ῥοφεῖ ξυνοικοῦν' ἐκ δὲ 


πέπωκεν ἤδη, καὶ διέφθαρµαι δέµας 
τὸ πᾶν, ἀφράστῳ τῇδε χειρωθεὶς πέδῃ. 
κοὺ ταῦτα λόγχη πεδιάς, οὔθ) 6 γηγενῆς 


στρατὸς Γιγάντων. οὔτε θήρειος 
οὔθ' Ἑλλὰς ovr ἄγλωσσος οὔθ conv ἐγὼ 


γαΐϊαν καθαΐίρων ἱκόμην, ἔδρασέ πω; 

γυνὴ δέ, θῆλυς Ἀφῦσα κοκ ἀνδρὸς φύσιν, 
μόνη µε δὴ καθεῖλε φασγάνου δίχα. 

w παῖ, γενοῦ μοι Tras ἐτήτυμος γεγώς, 


καὶ μὴ τὸ μητρὸς ὄνομα πρεσβεύσῃς πλέον. 


χλωρὸν αἷμά µου 1055 
ία, 

1060 

1065 


δός μοι χεροῖν σαῖν αὐτὸς ἐξ οἶκου λαβὼν 
ἐς χεῖρα τὴν τεκούσαν, ὡς εἰδῶ cada 


1068 {. éoxdras.. 


«σάρκας] Wecklein writes ἔγκατα...σαρκὸς (from Cicero’s morsu 


lacerat viscera).—mhebpovec r L, with » written over A by the first hand (cp. 


567) : 


πέπτωκεν A 


gad gt rr: 


Harl., 


1068 f. προσμαχθὲν, ‘plastered’ to 
his sides: cp. 768 ἀρτίκολλο». —tryxdras 

««σάρκαθ, 2.., not only on the surface 
of the body, but to the inmost parts. 
Cicero renders the phrase by wescera. 

πλεύμονόφ Tt ἀρτηρίας: ‘the suspend- 
ers of the lungs,’ ¢.e., he bronchial tubes 
which convey air to the lungs. For the 
sing. πλεύμων in a collective sense cp. 
Plat. 7tm. p. 84 D6 τῶν πνευμάτων τῷ 
σώματι Taulas πλεύμωγν. Ας to the word 
ἀρτηρία, see Appendix. 

1055 ῥοφεῖ, ‘drains,’ ‘empties’ (of 
air): his breath is arrested by the spasms : 
cp. 778 σπαραγμὸς...πλευμόνων ἀνθήψατο. 
Though the grammatical subject is ἀμφί- 
βληστρον, the agent is properly the ve- 
nom itself; ξυνοικοῦν, since this inter- 
ruption of the breath is frequent. For 
this use of ῥοφεῖν, cp. Ar. Ach. 278 ῥο- 
Φήσει τρύβλιον (empty it). Cicero well 
renders, Urgensque graviter pulmonum 
haurit spiritus. 

xAwpov, fresh, vigorous; cp. Theocr. 

4. 70 ποιεῖν τι δεῖ, as (Ξ- ἕως) γόνυ χλω- 
ος (‘youthful ’).—Not ‘discoloured’ (de- 
colorem sanguinem, Cic.). 

1057 ράστῳ, ‘indescribable,’ un- 


πλεύμονάς + A, Harl., and Ald. 
and Ald —b:épBapuat] διέφθαρται B. 
ταῦτα was altered by Elmsley to κοῦτ᾽ αὐτὰ, because οὔτε follows. 
Wecklein, keeping xov ταῦτα, change οὔτε to οὐδὲ in all five places. 


1066 µπέπωκεν] 
1058 π. κο 
Blaydes and 
1060 θήρειος 


utterably dreadful ; not, ‘inexplicable,’ 
t.¢., of unknown origin.—xepwOels: cp. 
279 η. 

1058 f. κού...οὔθ). It is unneces- 
sary to change οὔὗθ) to ov8’. The se- 
quence οὐ...οὔτε is foreign to Attic prose; 
and an Attic poet would presumably 
have avoided it where od was followed 
by only one negative clause: e¢.g., in 
Ο. C. 702 οὐ veapos οὐδὲ γήρᾳ, etc. . οὔτε 
is improbable. In Theognis 125 οὐ γὰρ 
ἂν eldelns ἀνδρὸς νόον οὐδὲ γυναικός, where 
the Mss. have οὔτε, οὐδὲ stands in Aris- 
totle’s quotation of the verse (th. Eud. 
7.2). But when, as here, severva/ clauses 
with οὔτε follow οὐ, an Attic poet might 
imitate the frequent Homeric usage : 
CL, Od. 4. 566 οὐ νιφετὸς οὔτ) ἂρ χειμὼν 
πολὺς οὔτε wor’ ὄμβρος. So 7b. 9. 136 {. 
οὐ is followed by two clauses with οὔτε, 
and in //. 6. 450 f. by three. 

λόγχη πεδιάφ, the spear of the war- 
rior on a battle-field; as when Heracles 
fought with Laomedon of Troy, with 
the Amazons, or with Augeas king of 
Elis ο... 1. Τ. 2). 

στρατὸς Γιγάντων: after sacking 
Troy, and ravaging Cos, Heracles went 
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Glued to my sides, it hath eaten my flesh to the inmost parts; it 
is ever with me, sucking the channels of my breath; already it 
hath drained my fresh life-blood, and my whole body is wasted, 
a Captive to these unutterable bonds. 

Not the warrior on the battle-field, not the Giants’ earth-born 
host, nor the might of savage beasts, hath ever done unto me 
thus,—not Hellas, nor the land of the alien, nor any land to 
which I have come as a deliverer: no, a woman, a weak woman, 
born not to the strength of man, all alone hath vanquished me, 
without stroke of sword! 

Son, show thyself my son indeed, and do not honour a 
mother’s name above a sire’s: bring forth the woman that bare 
thee, and give her with thine own hands into my hand, that I 


βία] θήριοσ Bla L. 


Nauck writes φΦῦσα (after Steinhart, who, however, read θῇλυ). 
Reiske conj. θῆλυν σχοῦσα : 
1067 1, has εἰδῶ, made by S from εἴδω: 


this, but with θῇλυ». 
ἀνδρὸς φύσιν (received by Hermann). 
Nauck writes ἴδω. 


to Phlegra (sometimes identified with 
Pallené, the westernmost headland of 
the Chalcidic peninsula), and helped the 
gods to vanquish their Earth-born foes. 
In Pind. NV. 1. 67 Teiresias predicts what 
Heracles shall achieve, ὅταν θεοὶ ἐν πε- 
Sly Φλέγρας ΓΠιγάντεσσιν µάχαν | ἀντιά- 
ζωσιν. In the Gigantomachia on the 
pediment of the Megarian Treasury at 
Olympia, Heracles fought at the right 
hand of Zeus (cp. dusgrabungen, vol. Iv. 
pl. 204). Early Attic vase-paintings of 
this subject associate him with Zeus and 
Athena (Roscher, Zex., p. 2211). 

θήρειος Bla seems to be a general 
phrase, including both the Centaurs (67- 
pav, 1096) and the wild beasts (1092 Π.). 
Cicero understood it of the former only, 
non biformato impetu | Centaurus. 

1060 £ ἄγλωσσος profits by the 
suggestion of γῇ in the adjective “EAAds 
(Ph. 256 Ἑλλάδος γῆς). The βάρβαρος 
has zo ‘language’ properly so called: to 
the ear of the Hellene, he merely twit- 
ters like a bird (n. on Azz. 1002). Cp. 
Pind. 7. 6. 24 οὐκ ἔστιν οὕτω βάρβαρος 
οὔτε παλίγγλωσσος πόλις, ‘barbarous or 
strange of speech.’—ov@ ὅσην: the di- 
vision of mankind into Greeks and bar- 
barians is exhaustive; but the range of 
earth traversed by Heracles extended 
beyond the dwellings of men (cp. 1100 
ἐπ᾽ ἐσχάτοις réos). It seems unneces- 
sary, then, to regard this third clause as 


may know of a truth 


1062 θῆλυσ οὖσα κοὐκ ἀνδρὸς φύσιν MsS.: for οὖσα 


Blaydes adopts 
Mudge, θῆλυς κοὐκ ἔχουσ᾽ 


merely a rhetorical summary of the other 
two.—yatav: antecedent attracted into 
relative clause: O. C. 907 n. 

1062 {. θήλυς for θηλεῖα, as in the 
Homeric θῆλυς ἐέρση (Od. 5. 407) 2 OC. 
751 n.—Nauck’s correction of οὖσα into 
φῦσα is indispensable, if ἀνδρὸς be re- 
tained; the alternative would be to read 
dvyip, which is less probable. For the 
cogn. acc., cp. 2. 760 ἀνθρώπου Φύσιν | 
Braordv.—povy...84: Ant. 58 π.---καθ- 
εἴλε, brought low, destroyed, as in 42. 
517 (of death).—gacydvov δίχα: the 
warrior laments that he has not fallen in 
combat; cp. Aesch. Zum. 627 (of Aga- 
memnon’s death) καὶ ταῦτα πρὸς γυναικός, 
oS τι θουρίοις | τόξοις ἑκηβόλοισιν wor’ 
᾽Αμαζόνος. 

1064 f. γενοῦ, show thyself: γεγώς 
and ἐτήτυμος cohere, making an equiv. 
for γνήσιος: hence there is no awkward- 
ness in having two forms from γέγνομαι. 
Cp. 1158: Az. 556 δεῖ σ᾿ ὅπως πατρὸς 
δείξεις ἐν ἐχθροῖς olos ἐξ οἵου ’rpdgns.—rTo 
μητρὸς ὄνομα: she is such in name only 
(817).--πρεσβεύσῃς, prefer in honour: 
Eur. Avpp. 5 τους μὲν σέβοντας τὰμὰ 
πρεσβεύω κράτη.-- πλέον is, in strictness, 
redundant; cp. Plat. Legy. 887 B προ- 
τιμᾶν βραχυλογίαν μᾶλλον ἢ µῆκο». 

1067 ff. εἰδώ, which Nauck changes 
to ἴδω, is in accord with usage (cp. ε.δ., 
678, O. C. 889 ὅπως εἰδῶ: Ph. 238 ws 
εἰδῶ). 
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3 3 4 3 ο) ~ A 4 ε ο 
ει τοὺμον ἄλγεις μαλλον ἢ κεϊνης ὁρων 
λωβητὸν εἶδος ἐν δίκῃ κακούμενον. 


¥f)? 4. 2 4 . 4 4 
ἴθ', ὦ τέκνον, TOALNOOY: οἴκτιρόν TE µε 


1070 


A 3 / φ 9 Ld 
πολλοῖσιν οἰκτρόν, ὅστις ὥστε παρθένος 
βέβρυχα κλαίων' καὶ 768’ odd’ ἂν els ποτε 

4 3 γ , 4 > 9 “A 4, 
TOvd ἄνδρα dain πρόσθ᾽ ἰδεῖν δεδρακότα, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἀστένακτος αἰὲν εἰπόμην κακοῖς. 


νῦν ὃ ἐκ τοιούτου θῆλυς ηὕρημαι τάλας. 


1075 


N οἱ Ν “A ? ‘4 
καὶ νῦν προσελθὼν στῆθι πλησίον πατρός, 
σκέψαι 5° ὁποίας ταῦτα συμφορᾶς vio 
πέπονθα" δείξω γὰρ Tad ἐκ καλυμμάτων. 
> , A , ν , 
ἰδού, θεᾶσθε πάντες ἄθλιον δέµας, 


ὁρᾶτε τὸν δύστηνον, ὡς οἰκτρῶς ἔχω. 


» A s 4 2 A 
αἱαι, w@ Tadas, atat, 


1080 


ἔθαλψεν ἄτης σπασμὸς dptiws oO av 
n μὸς ἁρτίως oO au, 
“A “A > > , ιό 3 “A 
δι]ξε πλευρῶν, ovd ἀγύμναστόν p’ ἐὰν 
e ιό 4 
ἔοικεν ἡ τάλαινα διαβόρος νόσος. 


1068 ᾖἢ κείνης] ἢ κείνη» T. 
ώστισ 1, (Ξ- ὧς τις). 
ἑσπόμην L, with most Mss., and Ald. 


εἰ τοὐμὸν κ.τ.. The constr. is, ef 
μᾶλλον ἀλγεῖς, ὁρῶν τοὐμὸν λωβητὸν εἶδος, 
ἢ (τὸ) κείνης (λωβητὸν εἶδος) ἐν Sixy κακού- 
µενον. For the omission of τὸ before 
κείνης, Cp. 929 τὸ κεῖσε δεῦρό 7’ (n.).— 
Kakovpevov as in PA. 228, Ο. C. 261. 

Cicero represents this passage by a 
single verse, am cernam, mene an tllam 
potiorem putes. Hence Nauck rejects 
v. 1069. But the inference is most un- 
safe, as another instance will show. The 
passage beginning with ἰδού (1079) and 
ending with ἐξώρμηκεν (1089) shrinks, in 
Cicero’s version, to three lines and a 
half, viz., Videte cunctt: tuque, caelestum 
sator, | lace, obsecro, tn me vim coruscam 
fulminis! | Nunc, nunc dolorum anxi- 
Jeri torguent vertices: | Nunc serpit ar- 
dor. ‘Vhus Cicero wholly ignores vv. 
1085 ff.: he ignores vv. r1o80—108 also, 
except in so far as their general sense is 
blended with his version of 1088 f., δαί- 
νυται...ἐξώρμηκεν. Yet the Greek text 
there is clearly sound. 

1070 £. ἴθ', expressing entreaty, is 
similarly combined with τόλµησον in 
Ph. 480 f.: 10’, ἡμέρας τοι µόχθος οὐχ 


1069 Nauck brackets this v. 
1074 εἰπόμην schol. on Az. 317, where this v. is quoted : 
[Acc. to Subkoff, εἰπόμην is in A, B, T.] 
Meineke conj. εἰχόμην : Blaydes, also ἰπούμην. 


1071 Gore] 
1075 nipnua] εὕρημαι MSS. 


ὅλης μιᾶς, | τόλµησο», κ.Τ.λ.--πολλοῖσιν 
οἰκτρόν: cp. Ο. 7. 1296 οἷον καὶ στυγοῦντ) 
ἐποικτίσαι. Cicero: Miserere! Gentes nos- 
tras flebunt miserias.—éore παρθένος: 
the schol. compares //. 16. 7, where 
Patroclus weeps ἠῦτε κούρη | νηπίη.--- 
BéBpvxa might seem strange in such a 
comparison; yet cp. go4, where βρυχᾶτο 
is said of Deianeira. The fitness of the 
word is more evident in 805, as in O. 7. 
1265, and At. 322, ταῦρος ws βρυχώμενος. 
For the perf., cp. µέμυκα (µυκάοµαι), 
µέμηκα (µηκάοµαι). 

1074 ἀστένακτος: as Ajax was ἀψό- 
Φητος ὀξέων κωκυµάτων (At. 311).---εἶπό- 
µην, not εἴπετο, though rov8’ ἄνδρα pre- 
cedes: ορ. Ο. 6. 6 n. The imperf., 
which was read here by a scholiast of 
the Ajax (cr. n.), is certainly prefer- 
able to ἑσπόμην, though the aor. would 
also be right, if he was viewing the past 
as a whole. If ἑσπόμην were read, αἰὲν 
would go with ἀστένακτος: though del is 
not necessarily incompatible with an aor. 
(PA. 1140 Π.).--εἶπόμην kaxots: cp. Eur. 
Phoen. 408 πῶς & Ίλθες Αργος»... | οὐκ 
old” ὁ δαίµων uw ἐκάλεσεν πρὸς τὴν τύχην. 
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which sight grieves thee most,—my tortured frame, or hers, when 
she suffers her righteous doom! 

Go, my son, shrink not—and show thy pity for me, whom 
many might deem pitiful—for me, moaning and weeping like a 
girl ;—and the man lives not who can say that he ever saw me 
do thus before; no, without complaining I still went whither 
mine evil fortune led. But now, alas, the strong man hath been 


found a woman. 


Approach, stand near thy sire, and see what a fate it is that 


hath brought me to this pass; for I will lift the veil. 


Behold ! 


Look, all of you, on this miserable body; see how wretched, 


how piteous is my plight! 
Ah, woe is me! 


The burning throe of torment is there anew, it darts through 
my sides—I must wrestle once more with that cruel, devouring 


plague! 
Cp. O. 7. 546 n. 


1077 σκέψαι 5 Mss.: σκέψαι 0’ Nauck. 
1030 δύστανον L, with η written over a by an early hand. 


1078 τάδ'] τύδ' Β. 
1081 αἱαῖ, ὦ τάλας, 


αἰαῖ] al al: ὦ τάλασ' αἱ αἱ L, with ε ε written over the last two syllables by a 


later hand. 


at αἳ...ὲ ἔ r: al’ al ὦ τάλας & ἔ' 
(Teubner ed., 1885); formerly alat τάλας (ed. 1860). 


Ald. : ααῖ, ἆ τάλας Dindorf 
1082 ᾖἔθαλψεν] 


Hermann conj. ἔθαλψέ p’.—dpriws 85° αὖ,] ἀρτίωσ' 6 δ' ad L: dpriws’ 65° ab 


most MSS., and Ald. 


So ἀκολουθεῖν τῷ λόγῳ (Plat. Phaedo 
107 B), τοῖς πράγµασι» (Dem. or. 4 § 39), 
{.6., to follow their lead. 

1075 ἐκ τοιούτου: cp. 284 η. 

1076 4. καὶ νθν...στῆθι...,σκέψαι δ᾽. 
The first clause is introduced by καί, the 
second by δέ (instead of τε), as in Ant. 
432 χἡμεῖς ἱδόντες ἱέμεσθα, σὺν δέ νιν | 
θηρώμεθ) εὐθύ. The effect of δέ is to 
throw the second clause into relief by a 
slight rhetorical antithesis (as if µέν had 
followed στῇῆῦι). This expressive 8’ should 
not be changed to @”. 

1078 δείξω γὰρ: the ictus on γάρ does 
not spoil the rhythm, because the chief 
stress falls on the verb: cp. O. C. 1540 
xGpov 5’, ἐπείγει γάρ µε τοὐκ θεοῦ mapév. 
Below, in 1247, the case of οὖν is simi- 
lar.—ék καλυμμάτων = ἐκκεκαλυμμένον, 
since ἐκ here =éw, ‘outside of’: cp. Od. 
15. 272 οὕτω τοι καὶ ἐγὼν ἐκ πατρίδος (sc. 
εἰμί), ‘I am an exile.” The sense is 
different in Aesch. Ag. 1178, ἐκ xadup- 
µάτων | ...δεδορκώς, where éx = ‘forth 
from.’ 

1079 ἰδού: cp. 821 ἴδ' (n.). 

1081 It is best to retain αἱαῖ, ὦ 
tdAas, alat, L’s reading. Hermann and 
others, taking ala? ὦ τάλας as a dochmiac, 
read éé or € @ instead of the second αἰαῖ, 


placing it in a line by itself. Dindorf 
formerly read αἰαῖ τάλας (deleting ὦ and 
the second αἰαῖ), as an iambic dipodia: 
but his latest text gives αἰαῖ, ἆ τάλας (as 
a dochmiac). Nauck requires bacchii, 
and suggests lw µοι, Τάλας, ped. Wilam. 
(Hermes XV111. 246) says—(1) αἰαῖ, ὦ τάλας, 
dochmius: (2) αἰαῖ, interjection: (3) ὦναξ 
...watoov, ‘acatalectic anapaestic  tri- 
meter.’ A brief interjection of this kind 
could take almost any metrical form; 
and, in the absence of a lyric context, the 
metre here cannot be defined with cer- 
tainty. ΟΡ. £/. 1160—2. 

1082 ff. ἴθαλψεν is trans., µε being 
understood, as after ἔμπρησον in Ph. 801 
(n.).—d&rys: cp. 1104.—68’ ad should be 
taken with ἔθαλψεν, because (1) ὅδ᾽ fitly 
stands in the first clause, and (2) διῆξε 
thus gains force by its abruptness: cp. 
1088 f. If a point were placed after 
ἁρτίως, 85’ would still be better than 6 3’. 
---διῄξε, a word used by medical writers, 
as Wakefield pointed out; ¢.g., Hippocr. 
Morb. 1. 5 vd’ ἑωυτῶν ὀδύναι διαϊΐσσουσιν 
ἄλλοτε ἄλλῃ τοῦ σώματο».--ἀγύμναστον: 
cp. Eur. fr. 683 μῶν κρυμὸς αὐτῆς πλευρὰ 
γυμνάζει χολῆς;- -διαβόρος: distinguish 
διάβορον (pass.) in 676. Cp. Ph. 7 νόσῳ 
.. διαβόρῳ (n.). 
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ὠναξ ᾿Αἴδη, δέξαι p’, 


4 4 9 4 
ὠ Διος ακτις, παισον. 
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4. 
ἔνσεισον, ὠναξ, ἐγκατάσκηψον βέλος, 
4 


πάτερ, κεραυνοῦ. 
¥ 9 ΄ 
ἤνθηκεν, ἐξώρμηκεν. 


ὦ vata καὶ στέρν', ὦ φίλοι βραχίονες, 


ὑμεῖς δὲ κεῖνοι δὴ καθέσταθ’, of ποτε 
Νεμέας ἔνοικον, βουκόλων ἁλάστορα, 
λέοντ', ἅπλατον θρέµµα κἀπροσήγορον, 
Bia κατειργάσασθε, Λερναίαν & ὕδραν, 


“A 9 ¥ ε ΄ N 
διφυᾶ 7 ἅμικτον ἱπποβάμονα στρατον 


θηρῶν, ὑβριστήν, ἄνομον, ὑπέροχον βίαν, 
Ἐρυμάνθιόὀν τε θῆρα, τόν ϐ᾽ ὑπὸ χθονὸς 
΄Αιδου τρίκρανον σκύλακ᾽, ἀπρόσμαχον τέρας, 
δεινῆς Εχίῤνης θρέµµα, τόν τε χρυσέων 


1086 ὠναξ] ᾽ώναξ (ές) Τ..---δέξαι μ’] δέξαι we L. 


1085 
δαίνυται yap av πάλιν, 
ὦ χέρες χέρες, 
1090 
τους 
1087 ὠναξ] ὤναξ L. 1001 ὑμεῖσ 


δε (sic, not δὲ) κεῖνοι L: ὑμεῖς ἐκεῖνοι A, with most Μ55., and Αἱά.--καθέσταθἸ 
Dindorf, Campbell and Subkoff agree in reporting L as having κατεστάθ᾽: but it has 





1086 £. δέξδαι p: cp. PA. 819 ὦ 
γαῖα, δέξαι θανάσιµόν yp’ ὅπως Exw.—Din- 
dorf is probably right in regarding these 
two lines as anapaestic dimeters, each 
short of a foot (βραχυκατάληκτοι): cp. El. 
1160 ff. Hermann, writing” Αιδη instead 
of *At&Sy, made them iambic verses 
with spondees in the second place 
(ἰσχιορρωγικοί). 

1037 4. ἔἕνσεισον suggests the force 

with which the brandished bolt leaves the 
Thunderer’s hand; ἐγκατάσκηψον, its de- 
scent upon the victim’s head.—8alvvrav: 
cp. 771. 
1089 £. ἤνθηκεν: cp. 1000 ἄνθος (n.): 
Ph, 258 ἡ & ἑμὴ νόσος | det τέθηλε (η.). 
For this rare perf., cp. Thuc. 2. 49 ἑξην- 
Onxés. 

ὦ xépes: cp. Ph. 1004 ὦ xeElpes: 7d. 
1354 ὦ...Κύκλοι (n.).—& νῶτα καὶ στέρν.. 
Quoting from memory (with ὦ orépy’ in- 
stead of these words), the rhetorician 
Apsines (c. 240 A.D.) cites this passage 
(Spengel Αλεί. 1. 400) as an instance of 
pathetic apostrophe,—subjoining it to 
another example from Sophocles, viz. 
Ο. 7. 1391. Dindorf notes this (ed. 
1860). 

LOOL ὑμεῖς δὲ κεῖνοι: for δέ cp. O. 7. 
1097: (n.). This reading is not better 
than ὑμεῖς ἐκεῖνοι, but has better authority, 
because the δε in L (cr. n.) was not likely 


to have been interpolated.—xa@éorad’, 
not merely ‘are,’ but ‘have come to be.’ 
For καθεστάναι in this sense, see on Ant. 
435. The form of expression is due to 
the emphasis on tpets: ‘yours is the 
plight to which those arms have come.’ 
It is a compressed way of saying, τοιοῦτοι 
ὑμεῖς καθέστατε, ἐκεῖνοι δὴ (ὄντες) etc. 
For ἐκεῖνος referring to the past, cp. Ο. C. 
1195 σὺ 96° els ἐκεῖνα, un τὰ νῦν, dwo- 
σκόπει: for its juxtaposition with ὑμεῖς, 
2b. 138 80° ἐκεῖνος ἑγώ. 

10044. Νεμέας, a valley in Argolis, 
about three miles s.w. of Cleonae, four 
and a half s.£. of Phlius, and eleven Ν. 
of Argos. The lion is described by 
Hesiod (7%. 331) as κοιρανέων Τρητοῖο 
Νεμείης 45° ’Awécavros, Treton and Apesas 
being mountains which partly enclose the 
valley. It wasin Τρητό» (‘the caverned ’) 
that the monster had his den. Pindar 
calls Nemea the χόρτοι λέοντος (O/. 11. 
44); also Διὸς ἄλσος (XV. 1. 9), from its 
temple of Zeus, in a cypress-grove. 

ἁλάστορα (O. C. 788 n.), as Hesiod 
calls him wijy’ ἀνθρώποις (7h. 329).— 
ἅπλατον = ἀπέλαστο», unapproachable: 
cp. Pind. Δ, 12. 9 ἁπλάτοις ὀφίων κεφα- 
Aais.—ampoornyopoy, lit., ‘not affable,’ — 
boldly applied to the intractable beast 
with which men can establish no rela- 
tions. The word has here much the 
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O thou lord of the dark realm, receive me! Smite me, O 
fire of Zeus! Hurl down thy thunderbolt, O King, send it, O 
father, upon my head! For again the pest is consuming me; 
it hath blazed forth, it hath started into fury! O hands, my 
hands, O shoulders and breast and trusty arms, ye, now in this 
plight, are the same whose force of old subdued the dweller in 
Nemea, the scourge of herdsmen, the lion, a creature that no 
man might approach or confront; ye tamed the Lernaean 
Hydra, and that monstrous host of double form, man joined 
to steed, a race with whom none may commune, violent, law- 
less, of surpassing might; ye tamed the Erymanthian beast, 
and the three-headed whelp of Hades underground, a resistless 
terror, offspring of the dread Echidna; ye tamed the dragon 


καθεστάθ᾽ (p. 77 A, line 3 from bottom). 
See on PA. 1014 agua. 
ὑπείροχον MSS. 


(1568). τὸν 5’ or rovd’ r: τόνδ᾽ Ald. 


sense of ἀπρόσοιστον: cp. Ο. C. 1277 τὸ 
δυσπρόσοιστον κἀπροσήγορον στόµα. Ver- 
gil’s description of the Cyclops has been 
uoted (Aen. 3. 621), Mec visu facilis nec 
ictu affabilis ulli ; but Polyphemus could 
speak. 

1004 Blq κατεργάσασθε:; Heracles 
throttled the lion, which was invulner- 
able: Eur. {7. F. 153 ὃν ἐν βρὀχοις ἑλὼ» | 
Bpaxlovds ono’ ἀγχόναισιν ἐξελεῖν. This 
was the first of his labours; and thus he 
won the lion-skin (Pind. /. 5. 47). 

Λερναίαν 0° ὕδραν: see 574 π. Eur. 
17. F. 419 τάν τε µυριόκρανο», | πολύφονον 
κύνα Λέρνας, | ὕδραν ἐξεπύρωσεν», | βέλεσί 
τ) ἀμφέβαλ) ἰόν. This aAos—usually 
made the second—is closely connected 
with the first; it is wrought in Argolis; 
and it completes his equipment by giving 
him the poison for his arrows. In both 
these labours, as in others, he is the 
ἀλεξίκακο». 

1005 f. The next two exploits are 
also linked. Sent by Eurystheus in quest 
of the κάπρος (θήρα 1097) that haunted 
Mount Erymanthus in north Arcadia, 
Heracles passed over Pholoé, a wild up- 
land district on the borders of Elis. 
Here he was entertained by the Centaur 
Pholos, and routed the other Centaurs 
who flocked to demand a share of his 
host’s wine. 

διφυάᾶ: Diodorus (4. 69) applies this 
word to the Centaurs. Cp. Pind. /. 2. 
47: Ixion and Nephelé begat a son Cen- 
taurus; ὃς | ἵπποισι Μαγνητίδεσσιν ἐμί- 
γνυτ) ἐν Παλίου | σφυροῖς' ἐκ δ' ἐγένοντο 


1095 διφυᾶ Dindorf: διφυῆ Mss. 


1096 ὑπέροχον Bentley, and S. Clarke on //. 2. 426: 
1097 τόν 0 L: the first ed. who gave this was H. Stephanus 


στρατὸς | θαυμαστός, ἀμφοτέροις | ὁ- 
μοῖοι τοκεῦσι, Ta µατρόθεν μὲν κάτω, 
τὰ δ᾽ ὕπερε πατρὀ..-- ἆμικτον, with 
whom it is impossible to hold humane 
intercourse; Eur. Cyc/. 429 ἅμικτον ἄνδρα: 
cp. ἁμιξία (Thuc. 1. 3).--ἱπποβάμονα, 
usu., ‘mounted on horses,’ and so some 
take it here as =‘ mounted on horses’ legs’ ; 
but it 16 more simply explained as ‘ moving 
like horses.’ —Onpav: cp. 556.—tBpiorryy, 
dvopov: intemperance and violence were 
essential attributes of the Centaurs (ex- 
cepting Cheiron): cp. 565. Eur. A. ἤ. 
181 Τετρασκελές 6 ὕβρισμα, Κενταύρων 
γένος. 

1008 ff. "Αιδου τρίκρανον σκύλακ᾽: 
a three-headed Cerberus seems to have 
been the usual type in early Ionian art ; 
while on Attic black-figure vases of the 
middle and later style he is two-headed: 
see Roscher, Lex. p. 2205. Hesiod, the 
first poet who names Cerberus (7%. 311), 
gives him fifty heads. 

"Ex Svns Opéupa, as in Hes. 7%. 310: 
but in O. C. 1574 he is the offspring of 
Tartarus and Earth. In J. 8. 366 ff. 
Athena saves Heracles when Eurystheus 
sends him ἐξ ἐρέβευς ἄξοντα κύνα στυγεροῦ 
᾿Αἴδαο: cp. Od. 11.623.—Pluto said that 
Heracles might take Cerberus, if he could 
do so without using any weapon. The 
hero succeeded, and having shown his 
living prize to the terrified Eurystheus, 
restored it to the nether world. (Apollod. 
2.5. 12 § 8.) 

χρυσέων: in tragic dialogue χρύσεος 
usu. suffers synizesis, but there are several 
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, 4 4 9 9 3 9 4 ΄ 
δράκοντα μήλων φύλακ ἐπ᾽ ἐσχάτοις τόποις. 


ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟΥΣ 


1100 


ἄλλων τε μόχθων μυρίων ἐγευσάμην, 
κοὐδεὶς τ oma ἔστησε TOV ἐμῶν χερῶν. 


νὺν ὃ ὦ 


. ἄναρθρος και κατερρακωµένος 


TUPhys ὑπ' ἄτης ἐκπεπόρθημαι τάλας, 


ὁ τῆς ἀρίστης μητρὸς ὠνομασμένος, 


1106 


ὁ τοῦ Kar’ ἄστρα Ζηνὸς αὐδηθεὶς γόνος. 
ἀλλ’ εὖ γέ ToL TOO ἴστε, κἂν τὸ μηδὲν ὢ 
Kav pnder € ἕρπω, τήν ‘ye ὁδράσασαν τάδε 
Χειρώσομαι κἀκ τῶνδε' προσμόλοι µόνον, 


ww ἐκδιδαχθῇ πᾶσιν ἀγγέλλειν ὅτι 


111Οο 


καὶ ζῶν κακούς γε καὶ θανὼν ἐτεισάμην. 


XO. 


ὦ τλῆμον Ἑλλάς, πένθος οἷον εἰσορῶ 


ἐξουσαν, ἀνδρὸς τοῦδέ γ εἰ σφαλήσεται. 


TA. 


ἐπεὶ παρέσχες ἀντιφωνῆσαι, πάτερ, 
σιγὴν παρασχὼν κλυθί µου, νοσών ὅμως. 


III5 


αἰτήσομαι γάρ o ὧν δίκαια τυγχάνειν. 


1100 ἐπ) ἐσχάτοις] ἐπεσχάτοισ L. For én’ ἐσχάτοις τόποι; Hense conj. γῆς ἐπ᾽ 


ἑσχάτοι» : 


L: τρόπαι r and Ald. Cp. 751. 


exceptions, such as fr. 313: fr. 439: Eur. 
Lon 1175. 

The golden apples, brought from the 
garden of the gods, originally meant the 
winning of immortality. Hence this ἆθλος 
properly comes after the Cerberus, though 
the latter is sometimes made the last (Eur. 
HI. F. 427). 

δράκοντα µήλων φύλακ᾽. The garden 
was in the far west, where Atlas supports 
the sky, beyond the stream of the Oceanus 
(Hes. 7%. 215). When Zeus espoused 
Hera there, a wondrous apple-tree (unAéa) 
sprang up. This tree was committed to 
the care of maidens called Hesperides, 
daughters of Night (Hes. 7%. 211), sweet 
singers; and it was guarded by a terrible 
dragon, coiled round the stem (Eur. 7. 
F.. 397, Paus. 6. 19. 8). Heracles slew 
this dragon with poisoned arrows (Apoll. 
Rh. 4. 1396 ff., where the monster is 
named Addwy). 

én’ ἐσχάτοις τόποις: for ἐπί, cp. 356. 
So Hesiod 7%. 518 πείρασιν ἐν γαίης. 
Eur. Hipp. 742 Ἑσπερίδων δ' ἐπὶ µηλό- 
σπορον ἀκτὰν ἀνύσαιμι Tay ἀοιδῶν, | & 6 
ποντοµέδων πορφυρέας λίμνας | ναύταις οὐ- 
κέθ᾽ ὁδὸν νέµει. The garden was some- 


Nauck, ἐπ᾽ ἐσχάτοισι γῆς or ἐπ᾽ ἐσχάτοις χθονό». 


1102 rporat 
1106 αὐδηθεὶς] αὖ δηθεὶσ L, the 


times placed among the Hyperboreans 
as by Apollod. 2. 5. 11, and prob. by 
Aeschylus in the Προμηθεὺς Λυόμενος, 
Strabo 4, p. 183: sometimes in Libya, or 
in Spain. 

1101 µμµόχθων, a general word, in- 
cluding both the tasks done for Eurys- 
theus (the ἆθλοι proper),—such as the 
five just enumerated,—and other enter- 
prises, such as the warfare against Lao- 
medon and the Giants (1058). In the 
temple of Athena χαλκίοικος at Sparta 
Pausanias saw πολλὰ μὲν τῶν ἄθλων 
Ἡρακλέους, πολλὰ δὲ καὶ ὧν ἐθελοντὴς 
κατώρθωσε (3. 17. 2). As to the cycle 
of the ‘twelve labours,’ and its probable 
origin, see Introduction, 5 2.---ἐγευσάμην: 
schol. ἐπειράθην. Cp. Ant. 1005 ἐμπύρων 
ἐγευόμην (n). Eur. #7. F. 1353 καὶ γὰρ 
πόνων δὴ µυρίων ἐγευσάμην. 

1102 χερών, valour (488); for the 
gen., cp. Andoc. or. 1 § 147 τροπαῖα τῶν 
πολεμίωρ...ἀπέδειξαν. Cicero well ren- 
ders, Nec quisquam e nostris spolia cepit 
laudibus. 

1108 {. ἄναρθρος, like ἐκνενευρισ- 
μένος, since his whole frame has been un- 
hinged and unnerved ; so Eur. Or. 227 ὅταν 
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that guarded the golden fruit in the utmost places of the 
earth. 

These toils and countless others have I proved, nor hath any 
man vaunted a triumph over my prowess. But now, with joints 
unhinged and with flesh torn to shreds, I have become the 
miserable prey of an unseen destroyer,—I, who am called the 
son of noblest mother,—I, whose reputed sire is Zeus, lord of 
the starry heaven. 

But ye may be sure of one thing:—though I am as nought, 
though I cannot move a step, yet she who hath done this deed 
shall feel my heavy hand even now: let her but come, and she 
shall learn to proclaim this message unto all, that in my death, 


as in my life, I chastised the wicked ! 
Cu. Ah, hapless Greece, what mourning do I foresee for her, 


if she must lose this man | 


Hy. Father, since thy pause permits an answer, hear me, 


afflicted though thou art. 


letters 8% (which are still traceable) having been erased after av. 
1108 µμηδὲν ἕρπω] Blaydes writes unxéd’ ἕρπω. 
1118 σφαλήσεται] Meineke and Nauck conj. σφαλεῖσ) ἔσει. 


κακούργους. 


I will ask thee for no more than is 


my due. 


αὐθηδὴς A, R. 
1111 κακούς γε] Cobet con). 


1114 παρέσχε] Wecklein conj. παρείκες: Blaydes, παρίης (as Heimsoeth), or 


παρῆκας. 


pw ἀνῇ νόσος | μανίας, ἄναρθρός εἰμι κά- 
σθενῶ µέλη.- κατερρακωµένος: cp. Aesch. 
2. V. 1023 (the eagle rending the flesh 
of Prometheus) διαρταµήσει σώματος µέγα 
ῥάκος: Lycophron 1113 καὶ wav λακίζουσ᾽ 
ἐν φοναῖς ψΨυχρὸν δέµας.- τυφλῆς, caeca, 
unseen : fr. 533 τὸ 5” ἐς αὔριον det | τυφλὸν 
ἔρπει Cp. Eur. Med. 1200 (the fatal 
robe consuming Glaucé’s flesh) σάρκες 8’ 


ἀπ᾿ ὀστέων wore πεύκινον δάκρυ | γναθμοῖς . 


ἀδήλοις φαρμάκων ἀπέρρεον. 

11064. ἀρίστης, since Alcmena,daugh- 
ter of Electryon and Anaxo, belonged on 
both sides to the Perseidae, and so traced 
her descent from Zeus himself.—devo- 
pacpévos: it is not necessary to supply 
γόνος from 1106: cp. fr. 84 καταρκεῖ τοῦδε 
κεκλῆσθαι πατρός αὐδηδην: cp. 736: 
Ph. 240 αὐδῶμαι δὲ wats | ᾽Αχιλλέως. 

1107 τὸ μηδὲν ὦ: ορ. «44. 1175 ἤδη 
τὸ μηδὲν ὄντας: Ant. 234 n. 

1108 «dv μηδὲν ἕρπω: the adv. is 
emphatic; cp. 773: £/. 1014 σθένουσα 
μηδέν. Powerless as he is to seek her out, 
he is still able to execute his vengeance 
if she be brought to him. 

1109 ff. χειρώσοµαι: 279 n.—KaK 
τώνδε: Eur. Wed. 458 ὅμως δὲ κἁἀκ τῶνδ᾽ 
οὐκ ἀπειρηκὼς φίλοις | ἥκω: also ws ἐκ τῶνδε 


1. 8. V. 


Wunder wrote εἴπερ πάρεστι». 


(42. 537, etc.).—tw’ ἐκδιδαχθῃ: ἀγγέλ- 
λειν, with grim irony: see on O.C. 1377. 
—kakovs ye is far better than Cobet’s κα- 
κούργους, which, indeed, would mar the 
point. The ye is very expressive: it 
means, ‘when guz/t is to be chastised, I 
am strong even in weakness,—even unto 
death.’—@®avey, since he thinks of his life 
as already closed: cp. 1137 κτείνασα. 

1112 4. ὦ τλήµον Ἑλλάς: cp. Eur. 
1]. F877 µέλεος Ἑλλάς, ἆ τὸν εὐεργέταν | 
ἀποβαλεῖς: and 26. 135.--σφαλήσεται, not 
σφαλήσει, since ὦ τλῆμον "Ελλάς is rather 
an exclamation than an address. σφαλεῖσ᾽ 
ἔσει would be an easy correction (cp. 
Ο. C. 816 λυπηθεὶς ἔσει), but is needless. 
—The poet may have preferred this verb 
to the more natural στερήσεται as more 
forcibly expressing a disaster (cp. 297, 
719). Elsewhere the genitive after σφάλ- 
λομαι always denotes, not a person, but 
a thing (δόξης, τύχης, χρημάτων, etc.). 

1114 ff. παρέσχες fol'owed by παρα- 
oXv is somewhat inelegant, but it should 
not too hastily be pronounced spurious: 
cp. 967 (βάσιν, after βάσις): Ph. 1219 
στείχων followed in the next v. by στεί- 
χοντα (n.).—vorwv ὅμως: cp. Ο. C. 666 
n.—Slkata : 409. 


I! 


' excites thee. 
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ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟΥΣ 


dds µοι σεαυτὀν, μὴ τοσοῦτον ὡς δάκνει 
θυμφ δύσοργος' οὗ γὰρ ἂν γνοίης ἐν οἷς 
χαίρειν προθυµει Kav ὅτοις ἀλγεῖς μάτην. 


HP. 


εἰπὼν ὃ χρῄζεις λῆξον" ὡς ἐγὼ νοσῶν 


1120 


οὐδὲν ξυνίημ. ὧν σὺ ποικίλλεις πάλαι. 


TA. 
νῦν ἐστιν, ols 


HP. 


TA. 
HP. 
TA. 
HP. 
TA. 
HP. 


11197 
in A and Harl. 


dey’, εὐλαβοῦ δὲ μὴ 


1119 yalpew}] Wecklein writes χλίει». 


τῆς μητρὸς KO τῆς ἐμῆς φράσων ἐν οἷς 
ἥμαρτεν οὐχ ἐκουσία. 
@ | παγκάκιστε, καὶ παρεμνήσω γὰρ αὖ 
τῆς πατροφόντου μητρός, ὡς κλύειν ἐμέ; 
ἔχει γὰρ οὕτως ὥστε μὴ σιγᾶν πρέπει». 
οὗ δῆτα τοῖς γε πρόσθεν ἡμαρτημένοι». 
ἀλλ᾽ δὲ μὲν δὴ τοῖς y ἐφ ἡ 


1120 


ἡμέραν ἐρεῖς. 


φανῇς κακὸς γεγώς. 
λέγω: τέθνηκεν ἁρτίως νεοσφαγής. 


πρὸς τοῦ; τέρας τοι διὰ κακῶν ἐθέσπισας. 


1139 


τοσοῦτον] Mudge conj. τοιοῦτον, and so Brunck reads.—This v. is omitted 
1118 ἂν γνοίης ἐν ols] Hense conj. εὖ γνοίης ἂν ols. 


11341 ᾖζυνίημ’] ξυνεημ’ L, 


with ¢ over ει from a later Παπά.-- ποικίλλει] Nauck writes κωτίλλεις (Ξλαλεῖς). 


1117 
to me, 2.6., 
say, ay Ἡ τοσοῦτον δύσοργος (ών) ws 
όσα pp, without being wrathful in 
the degree to which thou art (now) stung 
by passion; 2.¢., in a less wrathful mood 
than that to which thy present anger 
δύσοργος agrees with the 
subject to δός, rather than with σεαυτόν, 
since dés µοι σεαυτὀν (Ph. 84 η.) is equi- 
valent to πιθοῦ µοι. θυμῷ is best taken 
with δάκνει only, though it might go 
with δύσοργος also. For δάκνει, cp. 254. 
—Prof. Campbell, reading the subjunct. 
δώκνῃ, construes ws μὴ τοσοῦτον δάκνῃ 
Κ.Τ.λ., ‘that you may not be so exceed- 
ingly ‘vexed with rage, being grievously 
distempered.’ But ws should then pre- 
cede µή. 

With the conjecture τοιοῦτον (masc.), 
the sense would be, ‘not in the mood to 
which thou art stung by anger.’ This 
would be simpler, but is unnecessary. 

11184. ov γὰρ ἂν yvolns: the sup- 
pressed protasis is εἰ un δοίης: ορ. 0.C. 
98 n.—év ols xalpev προθυμεῖ, in what 
a situation, under what circumstances, 
you desire a triumph,—the intended 
victim being already dead: cp. 47. 971 ἐν 
κενοῖ.. ἐν ols is used as in 1122: for ols, 
instead of ὅτοις, in the indirect question, 


δός pot σεαυτόν, give thyself 
listen to what I would 


an a thing,’ the regular constr. 


cp. Ο. C. 1171 n. There is no class. 
example of χαίρειν ἔν τινι as=‘to rejoice 
being 
χαίρειν τινί or ἐπί run: in El. 1343 οὔν, 
not ἐν, is right: and in Aesch. Zum. 996, 
xalper’ ἐν αἰσιμίαισι πλούτου, év = ‘amidst.’ 
τρυφᾶν ἕν rim occurs, but is not exactly 
similar.—xKdv Otros ἀλγεῖν µάτην, and 
under what circumstances you are bitter 
without cause,—i.¢, against one who 
is really innocent. 

1121 ποικίλλεις, of riddling speech, 
as In 412 Τί ποτε ποικίλας Exes; He does 
not understand the allusions in χαίρει 
and ἀλγεῖς.---πάλαν expresses impatience: 
cp. PA. 589 η. 

1143. τῆς µητρὸς...φράσων κ.τ.λ.: 
cp. n. on 928: 34. 439 ἀναξίου μὲν φωτὸς 
ἐξερήσομαι, | ...τέ νῦν κυρεῖ. ---νῦν ἐστιν: 
some edd. give νῦν ἔστιν: but the verb 
is here merely the copula, not substan- 
tive (‘exists’)—ols θ) yleasibide ἐν is 
carried on from the first ols to the second, 
as in 423 to πολλοῖσιν from ποίοι ἐν 
ἀνθρώποισι». 

1124 καὶ παρεινήσω: καί gives an 
indignant emphasis to the verb,—‘hast 
thou zvzdeed...?? cp. Ant. 726 (η. ) οἱ τη- 
λικοίδε καὶ διδαξόµεσθα δὴ | φρονεῖν...; 
It could also mean, ‘even,’ ‘so much 
as’; but this would be hardly so forcible. 
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Accept my counsels, in a calmer mood than that to which this 
anger stings thee: else thou canst not learn how vain is thy 
desire for vengeance, and how causeless thy resentment. 

HE. Say what thou wilt, and cease; in this my pain I un- 
derstand nought of all thy riddling words. 


Hy. 


I come to tell thee of my mother,—how it is now with 


her, and how she sinned unwittingly. 


ΠΕ. Villain! 


What—hast thou dared to breathe her name 


again in my hearing,—the name of the mother who hath slain 


thy sire? 


Speak,—but give heed that thou be not found a traitor. 


She is dead, lately slain. 


Hy. Yea; such is her state that silence is unmeet. 

ΠΕ. Unmeet, truly, in view of her past crimes. 

Hy. And also of her deeds this day,—as thou wilt own. 
HE. 

Hy. These are my tidings. 

HE. By whose hand? 


phet of ill-omened voice! 


11348 viv ἐστιν, ols 6’) viv éor’ ἐν ols 6’ Harl., and so Blaydes (with ἔστλ. 
As to accent, most Mss. and Ald. give viv ἐστιν: L, νῦν ἑστὶν 
1128 ἑρεῖι.] ἐρεῖσ; L. 


writes νῦν ἔστιν ὥς 0’. 
(and so Hermann). 


A wondrous message, from a pro- 


Nauck 





—For γὰρ in an angry question, cp. Ο. C. 
δό3.-παρεμνήσω, of incidental mention ; 
Her. 7. 96 τῶν éyw, οὐ yap ἀναγκαίῃ 
ἐξέργομαι és ἱστορίης λόγον, οὗ mwapapé- 
μνηµαι. 

1126 πατροφόντον, fem., as the poets 
use σωτήρ (O. 7. 81 n.), φορεύς (Eur. 
I. T. 586), χιλιοναύτης (2b. 141), Ἕλλην 
(Heracl. 130), etc. The word ought to 
mean, ‘slayer of her own father’; but 
here its reference is decided by the sub- 
ject of the principal verb, as in Od. 1. 
299 (ἕκτανε marpogovfja). Cp. Al. 558 
πατέρα φὴς κτεῖναι (‘my father’). A still 
bolder use occurs in Eur. Or. 193, where 
the sense of πατροφόνου parpés is relative 
to ἡμᾶς in 191, while the subject of the 
principal verb is 6 Φοῖβο». 

os κλύειν ἐμέ, the last person who 
ought to hear it. The a on the 
pron. is, however, very slight; cp. 1220: 
Ο. T. 1045 wor’ ἰδεῖν ἐμέ: Ph. 299 (n.). 

1126 ἔχει γὰρ οὕτως, sc. ἑκείνη. This 
suits the context better than to make 
ἔχει impersonal (‘the case stands thus’). 

1127 οὐ δῆτα (σιγᾶν πρέπει), τοῖς γε 
πρόσθεν ἡμαρτ., by reason of them, in 
view of them: for the caus. dat., cp. 
Thuc. 3. 98 rots πεπραγµένοις Φοβούμενος 
τοὺς ’AOnvatous. 

1128 ἀλλ) οὐδὲ Μα δἡ pets (ὅτι σιγᾶν 
πρέπει) rots y’ ἐφ᾽ ἡμέραν, by reason of 


this day’s deeds. Heracles has said, 
bitterly, ‘Silence is indeed unfitting, in 
view of her crimes.’ Hyllus replies, ‘It 
is so also in view of her deeds to-day,— 
as you will admit, when you know all.’ 
His father must learn that she has died, 
and that she was innocent.—@AQX’ οὐδὲ 
μὲν 8x, rejecting an alternative, as in 42. 
877, £2. 913. (Cp. ἀλλὰ μὲν δή in 627.) 
---τοῖς...ἐφ᾽ ἡμέραν-- τοῖς σήµερον πεπραγ- 
µένοι. The sense of ἐφ᾽ ἡμέραν is usu. 
‘for the day,’ as in Her. 1. 32 τοῦ ἐπ) 
ἡμέρη» ἔχοντος: Eur. El. 429 ths ἐφ᾽ 
ἡμέραν βορᾶς. Here the phrase is perhaps 
tinged with a sad irony,—‘this day’s 

ortion of evil.’ Cp. 0.C. 1079, where κατ) 
apap=‘to-day,’ though 2b. 682 κατ ἦμαρ 
means, as usual, ‘daily.’ 

1129 κακὸς, by defending her; he 
is a true son of Heracles (1064 ff.) only if 
he abhors his mother. 

1130 λέγω: cp. Ph. 591, Ant. 245. 
—dprlws νεοσφαγής: the same phrase 
occurs in Az. 898: cp. Ant. 1283 (τέθ- 
νηκε...) ἄρτι νεοτόµοισι πλήγµασι». 

1131 ἐθέσπισας, as having αηηουησεά 
what no human wit could have foreseen, 
—since Deianeira, as Heracles supposes, 
is happy and triumphant. So Theseus 
says to Oedipus (O. 6. 1516), πολλὰ γάρ 
σε θεσπἰζονθ᾽ ὁρῶ | kod ψευδόφηµα.---τέρας 
implies incredulity.—®td κακών, ‘in ill- 


II—2 


ἅπαν τὸ 


ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟΥΣ 


αὐτὴ πρὸς αὑτῆς, οὐδενὸς πρὸς ἐκτόπου. 

οἴμοι' πρὶν ὡς χρῆν op ἐξ ἐμῆς θανεῖν χερός; 
κἂν σοῦ στραφείη θυμός, et τὸ πᾶν μάθοις. 
δεινοῦ λόγου κατῆρξας" εἰπὲ δ ᾗ νοεῖς. 


n> ἤμαρτε χρηστὰ papery. 


11348 


ΗΡ. χρήστ, ὦ κάκιστε, πατέρα σὸν κτείνασα Spa; 


στέργηµα γὰρ δοκοῦσα προσβαλεῖν σέθεν 


ἀπήμπλαχ' , ὡς προσεῖδε τοὺς ἔνδον Ὑάμους. 


καὶ τίς τοσοῦτος φαρμακεὺς Τραχινίων ; 
Νέσσος πάλαι Κένταυρος ἐξέπεισέ νιν 


1149 


τοιῴδε φίλτρῳ τὸν σὸν ἐκμῆναι πόθον. 


ἰοὺ ἰοὺ δύστηνος, οἴχομαι, Τάλας' 


ὅλωλ' ὅλωλα, φέγγος οὐκέτ έστι μοι. 


οἶμοι, φρονῶ δὴ ξυμφορᾶς ἵν ἔσταμεν. 


11934 αὑτῆς r: 
1134 «av cod Schaefer: 
poly Ald., with A. 

ἥμαρτε MSS. 


αὐτῆσ Ἱ.-- ἑκτόπου] Meineke con). 
kay σου L, with most MSS., and Αἱά.-- στραφείη] στρα- 

1196 κατῆρξας] κατήρξασ L. 

‘Meo monitu Erfurdtius comma posuit post xpi 


1145 
ἑντόπου: Hense, οἰκέτου. 


1186 ἆπαν τὸ χρῆμ) 
5. Hermann. Nauck 


writes ἁπλοῦν τὸ ῥὴμ).--μωμένη Heath (and L?, acc. to Subkoff) : μνωμένη L, with 


most MSS., and Ald. 


1137 xpihor’| χρὴστ) (not χρῆστ)) L, as in PA. 450. 


11388 orépynua] Nauck writes στέργηθρα.--σέθεν] Hermann writes ἔθεν (=éaurijs). 





omened words,’ not because she has died, 
but because his vengeance has been baf- 
fled (1133). Schol. : ἄπιστον γὰρ διὰ 
δυσφήµων ὥσπερ ἐμαντεύσω. 

1132 οὐδενὸς πρὸς ἐκτόπον: {.6., by 
no one coming, from without, into the 
place where she was: hence, ‘by no éx- 
ternal hand’ Hyllus knew that she had 
been alone in the θάλαμος when she did 
the deed (927—931). We need not sup- 
pose, then, that ἔκτοπος means merely 
ἄλλος (which it could not do); nor, 
again, that it means ‘foreign to Trachis.’ 
These two explanations, which miss the 
mark on each side, have been fused in 
L’s gloss, ὑπὸ ἄλλου ξένου. 

1133 The emphasis on ἐξ ἐμῆς χερός 
excuses the form of expression, (τέθνηκε) 
πρὶν θανεῖν. Cp. 4z. 110, where the 
Stress on ρῶτα Φοινιχθεὶς similarly ex- 
cuses θάνῃ (after θανεῖν in τού). 

1135 δεινοῦ, ironical, as in Az. 1127 
δεινὀν yy elrus: Ph. 1215.- κατήῆρξας: 
cp. Plat Prot. 351 E κατάρχεις τοῦ λόγου. 
—: cp. 553 fF. 

1196 ἅπαν τὸ χρημ’, ‘this is the 
sum of the matter.’ For this use of τὸ 
χρῆμα, as meaning ‘the state of the 
case,’ like ro πρᾶγμα in Ph. 789, cp. Ar. 


Vesp. 799 ὅρα τὸ χρῆμα᾽ τὰ bye” ws περ- 
alverat. The phrase is best taken as a 


nom., with τόδε éorly understood: cp. O. 
T. 1234 f.: Eur. fr. 255 ἁπλοῦς 6 µῦθος, 
μὴ λέγ᾽ εὖ. It might, however, be an 
acc. in appos. with the sentence.—pe- 
µένη: cp. Ο. 6. 836 n. 

11387 κτείνασα: ορ. IIII θανὼν: 
Ai. 1126 δίκαια γὰρ τὀνδ᾽ εὐτυχεῖν κτεί- 
ναντά µε; 

ο f. γὰρ justifies χρηστὰ µωμένη. 

μες occurs only here. Its forma- 
tion from orépy-w is anomalous, since 
the word ought to he στέργµα: but the 
same may be said of στέργηθρον (instead 
of στέρκτρον): and θέλγητρον was in use 
along with θέλκτρον. [Lidd. and Scott 
cite θέλγηµα from Suidas s.v. βουκολήσας: 
but Bernhardy (ed. 1853, vol. I. p. 1017) 
reads θέλγητρον there, without noting a 
variant.] ‘The objection to στέργηµα 
from the form is not, then, decisive. As 
to sense, στέργηθρον, like φίλτρο», is ‘an 
instrument for producing love’; while 
στέργηµα, like φίληµμα, ought to denote 
an effect. But here, again, we must 
allow for the freedom of poetical diction. 
The analogy of κήληµα, ‘a spell’ (Eur. 
Tro. 893), by the side of κήληθρο» (Bek- 
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By her own hand, and no stranger’s. 

Alas, ere she died by mine, as she deserved ! 

Even thy wrath would be turned, couldst thou hear al). 
but unfold thy meaning. 

The sum is this ;—she erred, with a good intent. 

Is it a good deed, thou wretch, to have slain thy sire? 
Nay, she thought to use a love-charm for thy heart, 


when she saw the new bride in the house ; but missed her aim. 
ΠΕ. And what Trachinian deals in spells so potent? 
Hy. Nessus the Centaur persuaded her of old to inflame 


thy desire with such a charm. 


ΠΕ. Alas, alas, miserable that I am! 


lost,—undone, undone! 


Woe is me, I am 


No more for me the light of day! 


Alas, now I see in what a plight I stand! 


11909 ἀπήμπλαχ)] ἀπήμπλακ) L, with x over κ from the first hand. 


(on Med. 115) would write ἀπήπλαχ'. 
νέου. Mekler suggests εἶδεν. 
1144 ἔστι po] Nauck writes εἰσορῶ. 
corrected from ἑστάμεν in L. 


ker Anecd. p. 46. 25), is not a strict one, 
since Κήλημα is properly, ‘an effect of 
charming’; still, such an analogy may 
have influenced a poet who found στέρ- 
‘nua more convenient than στέργηθρο». 
Hyllus presently refers to this charm as 
rode φίλτρῳ (1142): which rather sug- 
gests that a word in the sing. number 
was used here also. Cp. 575 κηλητήριον: 
685 φάρμακο». (In 584 f. the plurals 
φίλτροις, θέλκτροισι describe the class of 
remedy: they do not directly denote the 
unguent.) For ο reasons I aye 
from changing στέργηµα, with Nauc 
to στέργηθρα.--σέθεν, objective gen. with 
στέργηµα. 

δοκοῦσα, imperf. partic. (Ant. 166 n.), 
=8re ἐδόκει. The position of the clause, 
ws προσεῖδε τοὺς ἔνδον Ὑάμους, which 
would properly precede ἀπήμπλακε, is 
made possible by the strong emphasis on 
orépynua...doxovca προσβαλεῖν: ‘It was 
a love-charm that she thought to apply 
(though she failed), when she saw,’ etc. 
The leading idea of the sentence is here 
expressed by the participial clause (592n.). 

τοὺς ἔνδον γάμους: cp. 843 Ρέων...γά- 
µων, and 46ο (η. on ἔγημε). ‘The new 
union (=the new paramour) in the house 
there,’-—a way of indicating Iolé, whom 
he abhors (1233), without naming her. 
Cp. the euphemistic 77s...xar’ οἴκους in 


Elmsley 


Cp. O. 7. 471 π.--ἔνδον] Wecklein writes 
1141 Néooos r, and Ald.: 
Hense suspects the verse. 


νέσοσ L. Cp. 558.. 
1146 écrapev 


O. 7. 1447.—The new turn given to the 
thoughts of Heracles by νν. riqr f. 
averts them wholly from Deianeira ; and 
he speaks no word of pardon. 

1140 καὶ gives a scornful tone to the 
question: cp. Ο. 6. 263 π.---τοσοῦτος, 
so potent: Plat. Symp. 177 C τοσοῦτος 
θεό». 

1143 ἐκμηναν: cp. Ar. Eccl. 965 Κύ- 
πρι, Thy’ ἐκμαίνεις ἐπὶ ταύτῃ; 

1148 lov lov, as in O. 7. 1071 (Io- 
casta), 1182 (Oedipus).—Stornvos: for 
the nom., cp. 986. 

οἴχομαι. From the beginning of his 
torments, Heracles has felt that they 
could end only in death (cp. 802: roor: 
1111). Why, then, should he now speak 
as if he realised his state for the first 
time? The answer seems to be that, 
though the ultimate prospect is un- 
changed, his doom acquires a new terror 
in the light of its supernatural source. 
Hitherto he has believed himself the 
victim of human malice: it might leave 
no hope, but still it fixed no term. Now 
he knows that he is in the grip of ἀνάγκη: 
his moments are numbered. Henceforth 
he thinks only of the end. 

1144 ff. φέγγος οὐκέτ) ἔστι µοι: cp. 
Theocr. 1. 102 ἤδη γὰρ ῥράσξη πάνθ᾽ 
ἅλιον dupe δεδυκεῖν.--ξυμϕορᾶς tv’ ἔστα- 


μεν: cp. 375n.: Ο. TZ. Duy teva | 
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¥ > , N \ » 43> » 
ἴθ, ὦ τέκνον' πατὴρ yap οὐκέτ ἐστι σοι’ 
4 Α α 
κάλει τὸ πᾶν µοι σπέρµα σῶν ὁμαιμόνων, 
4 8 8 4 3 4 8 
κάλει δὲ τὴν τάλαιναν ᾽Αλκμήνην, Διὸς 
µάτην ἄκοιτιν, ὡς τελευταίαν ἐμοῦ 


φήµμην wna be θεσφάτων ὅσ᾽ old ἐγώ. 
οὔτε µήτηρ ἐνθάδ, ἀλλ ἐπακτίᾳ 


TA. ἀλλ 


1159 


4 9 > » 
Τίρυνθι συµβέβηκεν wot ἔχειν έδραν, 
4 8 8 8 a 3 9 8 , 
παίδων δὲ τοὺς μὲν ξυλλαβοῦσ᾽ αὐτὴ τρέφει, 
9 > 4 4 , ¥ , , 
τοὺς © ἂν τὸ Θήβης ἄστυ ναίοντας µάθοις' 
¥ 


“ 9 
ἡμεῖς δ ὅσοι πάρεσµεν, El τι χρή, πάτερ, 


1155 


πράσσειν, κλύοντες ἐξυπηρετήσομεν. 


HP. 


σὺ ὃ᾽ οὖν ἄκουε Toupyov: ἐξήκεις ot 


φανεῖς ὁποῖος ὦν ἀνὴρ ἐμὸς καλεῖ. 
ἐμοὶ γὰρ ἦν πρόφαντον ἐκ πατρὸς πάλαι, 


τῶν ἐμπνεόντων μηδενὸς θανεῖν ὑπο, 


1150 ὅσ)] ὅσσ᾽ L. 


1153 παίδων δὲ] Reiske conj. παίδων τε. 


I160 


11656 2. ἡμεῖς 


5’ ὅσοι] Nauck would write ἡμεῖς δέ σοι, and delete ν. 1156.—apdooew Brunck : 


πράττειν MSS. 
Ε, W. Schmidt conj. τοὐμὸν: 


χρεία».---ἴθ᾽, ὦ τέκνον: for the pause, and 
the absence of caesura, cp. η. 

1147 ff. κάλα. κάλο ἑ: ορ. Ant. 
806 π.--ὁμαιμόνων, brethren (Ο. C. 
330 n.): Hyllus was the eldest of the 
family (56).— AAkprjvqv: 1105 n.—pd- 
την, since Zeus had been cruel to her son. 
Cp. Eur. #. F. 339 (quoted by Wake- 
field), where her mortal husband, ο... 
tryon, says, with the same meaning, w 
Zed, µάτη» dp’ ὁμόγαμόν o” ἐκτησάμην. 

τελενταίαν...φήμην...θεσφάτων, my last 
(dying) utterance of them. Cp. O. 7. 
723 φῆμαι µαντικαί: 2b. 86 τοῦ ο Φφήμην 
φέρων. ἐμοῦ with πύθησθε: O. 7. 
333 οὐ γὰρ ἂν πύθοιό µου. The schol. 
wrongly took ἐμοῦ with τελ. φήμη», as= 
τὴν περὶ THs τελευτῆς µου φήμην. 

The oracles can be only the two which 
are told to Hyllus (1159—1171). If 
there had been others, they also must 
have been confided to him, as represent- 
ing the absent kinsfolk. Heracles wishes 
to gather his family around him at a 
solemn farewell,—to convince them, by 
the θέσφατα, that he is in the hand of 
Zeus,—and, with that sanction, to lay 
his last commands upon.them all. 

1151 4. ἀλλ’... ἀλλ; cp. Ph. 524 η. 
---οὔτε is followed by δὲ (1153), as in 


1157 σὺ δ' οὖν L, with most Mss.: 
Nauck, τοῦπος. 


σὺ viv V4, Vat.—rodpyov] 
1168 ¢aveis Harl.: φανῆισ L. 


Eur. Suppl. 223 ff., Xen. An. 6. 3. i 
(=6. 1. 16 of some edd.), Plat. ae 
389 A, etc. Cp. 143 n.—éraxrla 
Ρυνθι: see on 270. 

συµβέβηκεν, impers., it has come to 
pass: the subject to ἔχειν (αὐτήν) can 
easily be supplied, and the whole phrase 
=Tvyxdve. ἔδραν ἔχουσα. -- For ὥστε, 
cp. Arist. Pol. 2. 2. 5 καὶ συμβαίνει δὴ 
τὸν τρόπον τοῦτον Wore πάντας ἄρχει».-- 
Not, ‘she has come to terms (with Eurys- 
theus), so that she should dwell,’ etc. 

Sophocles glances here at parts of the 
story which do not come within the scope 
of the play. Alcmena, daughter of Elec- 
tryon king of Mycenae, had been be- 
trothed to her first cousin, Amphitryon, 
son of Alcaeus king of Tiryns. Amphi- 
tryon accidentally killed his uncle, Elec- 
tryon, and then fled from Tiryns to 
Thebes with his betrothed. At Thebes 
Alcmena bore Heracles to Zeus. Hera- 
cles afterwards went to Argolis and served 
Eurystheus,—with the hope that his toils 
would purchase a return to Tiryns for the 
exiled Amphitryon and Alcmena (Eur. 
H. F. ιο). When these toils were over, 
Heracles dwelt in freedom at Tiryns with 
his family, including Alcmena,—Amphi- 
tryon being dead (Diod. 4. 33). He 
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Go, my son—for thy father’s end hath come,—summon, I pray 
thee, all thy brethren; summon, too, the hapless Alcmena, in 
vain the bride of Zeus,—that ye may learn from my dying lips 
what oracles I know. 

Hy. Nay, thy mother is not here; as it chances, she hath 
her abode at Tiryns by the sea. Some of thy children she hath 
taken to live with her there, and others, thou wilt find, are 


dwelling in Thebé’s town. 


But we who are with thee, my father, 


will render all service that is needed, at thy bidding. 
HE. Hear, then, thy task: now is the time to show what 
stuff is in thee, who art called my son. 
It was foreshown to me by my Sire of old that I should 
perish by no creature that had the breath of life, 


Most MSS. have φανῆς (the Aldine reading), or φανῆς. 
1160 xpéds τῶν πνεόντων (πλεόντων V*) μηδενὸς θαγεῖν ὕπο MSS. 


πρόσφατο» L. 


1159 κρόφαρτον r: 


(ι) Keeping oro, Erfurdt conj. τῶν ἐμπνεόντων: Dindorf, ἀνδρῶν (Blaydes βροτῶν) 


πνεύντων: Blaydes also, τῶν μὲν πνεόντων. 


(1) Keeping πρὸς, Musgrave conj. θα»εῖν 


ποτέ (Dobree ποτ’ ἄν): Wecklein, χρῆναι θανεῦ». 


afterwards slew Iphitus, and then sought 
a refuge for his household at Trachis 
(39). But, in the course of the fifteen 
months since he departed for Lydia, 
Alcmena had returned to Tiryns, (Eurys- 
theus having no cause to fear the aged 
widow,)—and had taken some of her 
grandchildren with her, in order to lighten 
the burden on the hospitality of Ceyx.— 

vo’, here simply=)Aaforwa μεθ) 
ἑαυτῆς: cp. O. Τ. 971 n. 

1164 τὸ θήβης dere. Thebes, the 
birthplace of Heracles (116), and his 
early home (510), was a place where 
some of his children might well find 
friends. Sophocles has perhaps taken a 
hint here from his elder contemporary, 
the logographer Pherecydes, who τε- 
lated that, after the death of Earystheus, 
Thebes became the home of the Hera- 
cleidae; fr. 39 (Miller Frag. Hist. 1. 
p- 82) Ἕλλος δὲ καὶ οἱ ἄλλοι ᾿Ηρακλεῖδαι 
καὶ οἱ σὺν abras ἁποθανόντοι Ἡύὐροσθέως 
κατοικίξονται πάλιν ἐν θΘήβαις ---ἂν... 
µάθοις: sc. el πύθοιο: since he has been 
so long abroad. 

1166 4. ὅσοι wépesper. The plural 
includes those who had accompanied 
Heracles from Euaboea: cp. 1194 ξὺν ols 
χρύζεις Φίλων. We are not obliged to 
suppose that any ses besides Hyllus was 
at home; though verses <4 f. implied 
that. Nauck rejects v. 1156 because 
(1) Hyllus could not say dee, and (1) 
Heracles has not yet asked him to do 


αηγιλίηρ.- -ἐξυπηρετήσομεν: cp. Ο. 7. 
217 0. 

1157 £ σὺ δ᾽ οὖν dxove: there is no 
emphasis on ov (as if it referred to the 
absence uf the others): rather the sense 
is, ‘Well, then (since you are ready to 
help), hear the task.’ For this use of δ᾽ 
οὖν, cp. O. 7. 669 n.—rovpyow=5 τι 
ὁραστέον ἐστιω: cp. PA. 26 τοὔργον οὐ 
paxpay λέγεις.--ἐξήκεις, you have reached 
a point, a situation: cp. O. 7. 1515 ἅλις 
iv” ἐξήκεις daxptwr: {δ. 1158 εἰς 753 ἦξεις. 
--ἐμὸς without παῖς: cp. 1205: di. 547 
εἶπερ δικαίως €or ἐμὸς τὰ πατρόθεν. The 
stress falls on the participial clause (592 
n.). 

1159 yap is merely prefatory.—pé- 
Φαντον ἐκ πατρὸς: tnis oracle. given by 
Zeus at an un-pecified time and place, is 
not mentioned e!sewhere in the play. 
Nor is it noticed by any other writer. 
Sophocles may, however, have found it 
in some earlier treatment of the fable. 

1160 τών ἐμπνεύντων, Erfurdt’s cor- 
rection of πρὸς τών πνεόντων, is the 
most provable. ἑωπνεῖν as = ζην» (ΑΛ. 883) 
is frequent, while sve» has that sense 
only in the Homenic ανείει τε καὶ Eprec 
(17. 17- 447, Od. ιδ. 131). wwe might, 
no doubt, have an-sen from ποτέ]. but is 
presumably geruine: it closes a verse in 
1077, O. T- 94g, Ph. 334, 583, ἔ.. 553° 
and it is associated with θνήσκω in O. 7. 
1246. Ph. 334. El. 444. The combma- 
tion of πρός with ὑπό cannot be defended 
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ἀλλ᾽ ὅστις “Avdouv φθίµενος οἰκήτωρ πέλοι. 
9Q> > ε 8 ld e A ~ 

60 οὖν 6 θὴρ Κένταυρος, ὡς τὸ θεῖον Hv 
πρόφαντον, οὕτω ζῶντά μ᾿ ἔκτεινεν θανών. 
φανῶ δ ἐγὼ τούτοισι συμβαίνοντ’ toa 


µαντεῖα καινά, τοῖς πάλαι ζυνήγορα, 


1165 


ἆ τῶν ὀρείων καὶ χαμαικοιτῶν ἐγὼ 

Σελλῶν ἐσελθὼν ἆλσος εἰσεγραψάμην 

πρὸς τῆς πατρῴας καὶ πολυγλώσσου δρυός, 
nH µοι χρόνῳ τῷ ζῶντι καὶ παρόντι νῦν 


’ η A 9 , > AN 
ἔφασκε µόχθων τῶν ἐφεστώτων ἐμοὶ 


1170 


λύσιν τελεῖσθαι' κἀδόκουν πράξειν καλῶς' 
8 9 > yy 3 9 A ¥ A ~ 9 4 
τὸ ὃ ἦν ap οὐδὲν ἄλλο πλὴν θανεῖν ἐμέ. 
τοῖς γὰρ θανοῦσι µόχθος οὗ προσγίγνεται. 
ταῦτ' οὖν ἐπειδὴ λαμπρὰ συμβαίνει, τέκνον͵, 


A > = , ra) 9 4 
δεῖ σ᾿ ad γενέσθαι τῷδε τἀνδρὶ σύμμαχον, 


ΤΙ70 


1161 πέλοι] πέλει L, with οι written above by the first hand: πέλει A, with most 


MsS., and Ald. 


as=‘to be slain by no one on the part of 
(πρός) the living.’ Paley, quoting Eur. 
Or. 407 ἑκ pacudrwv δὲ τάδε νοσεῖς ποίων 
ὕπο; describes φαντασμάτων as Nauck’s 
conjecture; but that word stands in most 
of the more recent MSS., and in Porson’s 
text. 

1161 ἀλλ ὅστις: for the ellipse of 
the antecedent (ἐκείνου), cp. 4%. 1959 
δοκοῦντ᾽ ἐμοί, δοκοῦντα δ᾽ ὃς κραίνει στρα- 
τοῦ. Eur. Jon 560 ἦ θίγω 570’ of pw 
ἔφυσαν ;— Ardov...olxytwp: 282.--ὅστις 
...w&or: if we suppose that Nessus 
was alive when Zeus spoke, then this 
is oblique for ὅστις ἂν wéAy, as Ο. 7. 
714 (in a prophecy) ὅστις γένοιτ 
for ὅστις ἂν Ὑγένηται But if Nessus 
was then dead, it is oblique for ὅστις 
πέλει. 

1162 £. θἡρ (556) is in appos. with 
Kévravpos.—fovra p’ ἕκτεινεν θανών: 
as the dead Hector brought death on 
Ajax (Az. 1027). For other examples of 
this favourite antithesis, cp. O. 7. 1453 
n.: Ant. 871 n.: Az. go1: El. 808. 

1164 µτούτοισι κ.τ.λ. The μαντεῖα 
καινὰ denote the oracle given at Dodona 
twelve years before this time, saying that 
at the end of the twelfth year Heracles 
should have rest. This is the oracle to 


1163 ἔκτεινεν A, Harl., and Ald.: ἔκτεινε L: ἕκτανεν (or ἔκτανε) r. 
1164 συμβαίνοντ’ toa] Wunder writes cupBalvovrd σοι. 

this v. (‘Versum deleri malim,’ Dobree, Adv. νο]. 11. p. 42). 
εἰσελθὼν L: προσελθὼν T, V2, Vat., prob. 


1166 Nauck brackets 
1167 écedOuy τ: 
from Triclinius.—elceypayduny) Elmsley 


which allusion was made in 44, 164 Π., 
824 ff. The other and earlier oracle 
(1159 ff.) had predicted the agency: this 
Dodonaean oracle, ‘recent’ in a relative 
sense, predicted the ¢:me. The two oracles 
‘agree,’ because each verifies the other. 
The thing has come to pass by the right 
agency at the right time. 

συμβαίνοντ’ toa, ‘coming out in agree- 
ment with them,’—yielding the same re- 
sult, —viz., that {λές is the predicted end. 
For cupBalvew, cp. 173 n. The idea is 
emphatically repeated in τοῖς πάλαι ξυν- 
ήγορα, ‘pleading on the side of the older 
oracle,—upholding its truth. Cp. 814 
ξυνηγορεῖς. 

1166 ff. ἃ τῶν ὀρείων κ.τλ. The 
Φελλῶν ἄλσος is the sacred precinct at 
Dodona, including the temple of Zeus, 
with its temenos; its limits have been 
traced by Carapanos (Dodone, pp. 16— 
23): see Appendix, note on this passage, 

2. 


The name Σελλοί, or Ἑλλοί (akin to 
“EAAny, Ελλάς), denoted a prehistoric 
tribe, dwelling at and around Dodona: 
see Appendix, § 4. The priests of Zeus, 
furnished by this tribe, are said to have 
been called τόµουροι, from Mount Τοπιᾶτος 
(Orphic Argon. 268 Topaplas ἔκλυε φηγόθ), 
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but by one that had passed to dwell with Hades. So I have 
been slain by this savage Centaur, the living by the dead, even 
as the divine will had been foretold. 

And I will show thee how later oracles tally therewith, con- 
firming the old prophecy. I wrote them down in the grove of 
the Selli, dwellers on the hills, whose couch is on the ground ; 
they were given by my Father's oak of many tongues; which 
said that, at the time which liveth and now is, my release from 
the toils laid upon me should be accomplished. And I looked 
for prosperous days; but the meaning, it seems, was only that I 


should die; for toil comes no more to the dead. 
Since, then, my son, those words are clearly finding their 
fulfilment, thou, on thy part, must lend me thine aid. 


conj. ἐξεγραψάμην. 
Hense conj. χρησθέντι or ῥηθέντι 


1169 J μοι] Blaydes conj. ἥτις. —TY ἑῶντι]. τῶι ζώντι L. 
: Wunder, µέλλοντι, τῷ παρόντι νῦν». 


11173 7d 


δ] The first hand in L wrote τὸ 8: S has corrected this to τὸδ' (without deleting 


the grave accent). 
that τὸ 3’ is required. 


with Axt (Philol. 4, p. 575), brackets this v. 


σύμμαχο» L: ξύμμαχον x, and Ald. 


which towers above Dodona on w.s.w. 
In early times these priests were the di- 
rect interpreters of the oracle ; hence the 
Σελλοί are called ὑποφῆται in //. 16. 135. 
Afterwards, when the cult of Dioné was 
associated with that of Zeus, the office of 
interpretation was transferred to the 
priestesses called Peleiades (172: Strabo 
7. 329). Here, as in 171 f., the poet 
says that the oak gave the oracle; but he 
does not here mention the expositors. 
He mentions the 2Σελλοί only to define 
the ἅλσος. 

ὀρείων refers to the site of Dodona 
in a valley, more than 1600 feet above 
sea-level, surrounded by hills. See Ap- 
pendix, 8 I. 

_XapPALKOLTeY, a trait of barbarism, sur- 
viving as a mark of sanctity. According 
to Philostratus (/mag. 2. 33), the Sell: 
were ‘men of a rude life’ (αὐτοσχέδιοί 
τινες), who held that their austerities were 
pleasing to Zeus. Cp. //. 16. 235 ἀνιπτό- 
ποδες χαμαιεῦναι: Eur. fr. 355 & ἀστρώ- 
ty πέδῳ | εὔδουσι, πηγαῖς δ οὐχ ὑγραί- 
»ουσιν πόδας. Callimachus De/. 284 calls 
them Πελασγοὶ...γηλεχέες. 

εἰσεγραφψάμην, z.c., wrote for his own 
use in the δέλτος (157). Cp. Her. 8. 135, 
where Greeks accompany the Carian Mfs 
on his visit to the oracle of Apollo at 
Ptéon, ws ἀπογραψομένους τὰ θεσπιεῖν 


766’ is in most MSS., and Ald.: 
1173 xpoc-ytyrerai] προσγίνεται L: 


Wyttenbach first pointed out 
cp. 425.—Nauck, 
1176 τῴδε ravdpi] τῶιδέτ) ἀνδρὶ Ἱ..--- 


ἔμελλε: then Mys snatches the δέλτος 
from them, and makes an abstract for 
himself (συγγραψάµενον). Ar. Av. 982 
(χρησμὸς) ὃν ἐγὼ παρὰ τἀπόλλωνος ἐξεγρα- 
γάµην. At Dodona, in later times at 
least, the inquirer gave his question in 
writing to the Peleiades, and received a 
written answer: many of the leaden plates 
thus used have been found (Carapanos, 
pp. 68—83): Appendix, § 6. 

1169 xpove τῷ ζώντι: the past can 
be described as dead (42. 141 τῆς viv 
Φθιμένης νυκτός); the future, as unborn 
(O. C. 618 χρόνος τεκνοῦται...ἡμέρας) ; 
the present is here called ζῶ», not merely 
in the sense of παρών», but with the 
thought that this is the moment for the 
oracle to become operative. 

11170 4. ἐφεστώτων, ‘imposed’ as a 
doom: cp. //. 12. 326 xipes ἐφεστᾶσιν 
θανάτοιο. — τελεῖσθαι, fut., with pass. 
sense, as in Od. 23. 284, etc. 

1172 τὸ 8’ refers to λύσιν τελεῖσθαι : 
‘but ‘hat (the promised release) was, it 
seems, only my death.’ Cp. Plat. Rep. 
357A ἐγὼ μὲν οὖὗν...ὤμην λόγου ἀπηλ- 
λάχθαι ᾽ τὸ δ᾽ ἦν ἄρα, ὡς ἔοικε, προοίµιον.--- 
θανεῖν: for the simple aor. inf., though 
the ref. is to the future, cp. Ph. 503 
παθεῖν (n.). 

1174 συµβαίνε, are coming true: 
cp. 173 η. 
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καὶ μὴ πιμεΐναι τοὐμὸν ὀξῦναι στόμα, 
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GAN’ αὐτὸν εἰκαθόντα συµπράσσειν, νόµον 
κάλλιστον ἐξευρόντα, πειθαρχεῖν πατρἰ. 


TA. 


HP. 
TA. 
HP. 
TA. 
HP. 
TA. 
HP. 
TA. 
HP. 
TA. 


ἀλλ, ὦ πάτερ, ταρβῶ μὲν εἰς λόγου στάσιν 
τοιάνδ᾽ ἐπελθών, πείσοµαι ὃ a σοι δοκεῖ. 
ἔμβαλλε χεῖρα δεξιὰν πρώτιστά μοι. 

ὡς πρὸς τί πίστιν THVO ἄγαν ἐπιστρέφεις ; 
ov θᾶσσον οἶσεις pnd ἀπιστήσεις ἐμοί; 
ἰδού, προτείνω, κοὐδὲν ἀντειρήσεται. 

ὅμνυ Διός νυν τοῦ µε φύσαντος κάρα. 

ἦ μὴν τί δράσει»; καὶ TOO ἐξειρήσεται; 

ἦ μὴν ἐμοὶ τὸ λεχθὲν έ epyov ἐκτελεῖν. 
ὄμνυμ᾽ ἔγωγε, Ζῆν ἔχων ἐπώμοτον. 

εἰ δ ἐκτὸς ἔλθοις, πημονὰς εὔχου λαρεῖν. 
ov μὴ λάβω: δράσω yap: 


1180 


1185 


110ο 


εὔχομαι δ ὅμως. 


1176 μὴ Ἰπιμεῖναι (or μὴ ἐπιμεῖναι) most MSS., and Ald.: μὴ πειμεῖναι (sec) L: εἲ is in 
an erasure, prob. from ἢ: the first ει has also been retouched, but it is not clear that it 


has come (as Diibner thinks) from a. 


µή τι τλῆναι.---ὀξῦναι] ὀξύναι L. 


and Ald.: εἰκάθόντα A (6 from first hand). 


av had been written above (apparently by S), 
but has been deleted by a line drawn through it. 


Meineke conj. μὴ ἀναμεῖναι: Blaydes, 


1177 εἰκαθόντα] εἰκάθοντα L, with most MSS., 


1178 ἐξευρόντα] Wecklein writes ἐξορ- 


θοῦντα: Wakefield conj. ἐξαίροντα (and so Wecklein, Ars Soph. em. p. 52): Meineke, 


11764. ἐπιμεῖναι...ὀξύναι, to wait 
on, (so as) to sharpen. (In Thuc. 3. 26, 
ἐπιμένορτες...πεύσεσθαι, the fut. inf. stands 
as after προσδοκῶντες: it does not, like 
ὀξῦναι here, express the result.) Cp. Az. 
584 γλῶσσά σου τεθηγµένη. For the aor. 
inf. of ἐπιμένω, cp. Od. 11. 350 τλήτω... | 
...émyewat és αὔριν. The delay is 
viewed as a whole, not as a process.— 
Others, less well, make oréua the subject 
to ὀξῦναι: ‘Do not wait for my words to 
goad thee.’—avrov, of thine own accord. 
----εὐκαθόντα: as to these forms, see Ο. 7. 


651 η. 


1178 ἐξευρόντα is illustrated by the . 


words αὐτὸν εἰκαθόντα. He is not to 
wait until this law has been brought 
home to his mind by a rebuke. [Fle is to 
‘find it out’ in the light of his own reason. 
εὑρίσκειν often expresses the result of re- 
flection, O. 7. 441 τοιαῦτ ὀνείδιξ ols 
ἔμ᾽ εὑρήσεις µέγαν (4.6., when you look 
deeper), Her. 7. 104 λογιζόμενος ὁ 
Δαρεῖος εὗρέ οἱ πλέω ἀγαθὰ τῶν ἁἆμαρ- 
τηµάτων πεποιηµένα: zd. 1. 115 φροντίζων 
δὲ εὕρισκέ τε (ο. {. εὑρίσκεται) ταῦτα και- 
ριώτατα εἶναι, καὶ ἐποίεε δὴ ταῦτα. 


Ορ. Eur. fr. 219 τρεῖς elow ἀρεταὶ τὰς 
χρεών σ᾽ ἀσκεῖν, τέκνον, | θεούς τε τιμᾶν 
τούς τε θρέψαντας Ὑονεῖς | »όμους τε κοι- 
νοὺς Ἑλλάδος. 

11709 4. dA’, ὦ πάτερ: ἀλλὰ here 
prefaces assent, as Ph. 48, 514.--ταρβώ 
μὲν κ.7.λ. The sense is: ‘Iam alarmed, 
indeed, at the issue to which you have 
brought me,—a choice between disobedi- 
ence, and a blind promise; but I will 
obey.’ λόγον στάσιν τοιάνδε, ‘such a 
situation in our converse’: ἐπελθών, ‘hav- 
ing advanced,’ 1.6. , having been drawn on 
to it, by the progress of the dialogue. It 
may be noted that the sing. λόγου suits 
this sense of στάσις: if the meaning had 
been, ‘ strife of words’ (the ordows γλώσ- 
ons of O. 7. 634), we should have ex- 
pected rather the plur. λόγω», as in Eur. 
Ph. 1460 els ἔριν λόγω». For this general 
sense of στάσις, status, cp. Plat. Phaedr. 
Ρ. 253 D ὁ...ἐν τῇ καλλίονι στάσει wy. 

Throughout the dialogue (1114—1156), 
Hyllus has been gentle and respectful. 
If, then, στάσιν means ‘strife,’ ἐπελθών 
must mean merely, ‘having advanced #p 
to it,’ {.6., ‘come {0 the verge of it.’ But 
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Thou must not delay, and so provoke me to bitter speech: thou 
must consent and help with a good grace, as one who hath 
discovered that best of laws, obedience to a sire. 

Hy. Yea, father,—though I fear the issue to which our talk 
hath brought me,—I will do thy good pleasure. 


ἐκφέροντα: Herwerden, εὖ τηροῦντα. 
1181 ἔμβαλλε χεῖρα] ἔμβαλ εχεῖρα L. 
σφέρει». 


First of all, lay thy right hand in mine. 

For what purpose dost thou insist upon this pledge ? 
Give thy hand at once—disobey me not! 

Lo, there it is: thou shalt not be gainsaid. 

Now, swear by the head of Zeus my sire! 

To do what deed? May this also be told? 

To perform for me the task that I shall enjoin. 

I swear it, with Zeus for witness of the oath. 

And pray that, if thou break this oath, thou mayest 


I shall not suffer, for I shall keep it :—yet so I pray. 


1179 ordow] Wecklein conj. Τάσιν (‘tension’). 


1182 ἐπιστρέφεις] Hense conj. ére- 


1183 οἴσει] Subkoff conj. εἴξεις: Blaydes, ἀρεῖς which Nauck and 


Mekler cite without noticing the &.—dmorhoes] ἀπιστήσησ L, with ει written above 


η by first hand. 
προστήσει y’ ἐμοί. 
Hermann. 

usual pointing was δράσειν;...ἐξειρήσεται. 
Hermann, δράσειν;...ἐξειρήσεται; 


the clause with µέν, opposed to πείσοµαι 
δέ, ought to express something which tells 
against obedience (as the fear of a blind 
promise does) ; not something which tells 
in favour of it, as the fear of strife would 
do. The same objection applies to con- 
jecturing ἐπελθεῖν (‘I am afraid of being 
drawn into such a strife’). 

11861 ἔμβαλλε: see on Ph. 813 ἔμ- 
βαλλε xetpos πίστιν. 

1182 ws πρός τί: ws=‘in your in- 
tention’: cp. Ο. 7. 1174 ws πρὸς ri 
xpelas ; Ph. 58 πλεῖς δ ws πρὸς olxov.— 
ἐπιστρέφεις: the primary notion is that 
of <urning some constraining force ufon 
a person,—bringing it to bear on him: 
so, ‘press,’ ‘urge,’ upon him: schol. ἐπά- 
yes wor. It is a stronger equiv. for ἐπι- 
oxhwrees.— Not, ‘regard’ (Musgrave): this 
would be πίστεως ἐπιστρέφει (midd.). 

1183 οὐ θάσσον κ.τ.λ.: Ai. 75 ov aty’ 
ἀνέξει μηδὲ δειλίαν ἀρεῖ; O.7. 637 οὐκ ef 
σύ τ) οἴκους σύ τε, Kpéov, κατὰ στέγας, | 
καὶ μὴ τὸ μηδὲν ἄλγος els µέγ οἴσετε; 
Eur. Bacch. 343 οὐ μὴ προσοίσεις χεῖρα, 
βακχεύσεις δ᾽ low, | und ἐξομόρξει μωρίαν 
τὴν σὴν ἐμοί; {δ. 792 οὐ μὴ φρενώσειςµ., 
ἀλλὰ δέσµιος φυγὼν | σώσει 765’; For οὐ 


11866 L points thus: 7 μὴν rh δράσει καὶ 76d’ ἐξειρήσεται. 
Hence the Φ. /. rér’ for 765’ (B in marg.). 


Schol. in marg., yp. προστήσηισ ἐμοί: whence Hermann οοπ]. 
1185 νυν] viv L, with most Mss., and Ald.: so Brunck and 


The 


μὴ with fut. ind., cp. 978.—oloas, sc. 
χεῖρα δεξιὰν : but the choice of the verb 
may have been influenced by riorw. 

1185 ὄμνν...κάρα : 5ο ὀμνύναι θεούς, 
Στυγὸς ὕδωρ (4). 14. 271), πέδον (Eur. 
Med. 746), etc. 

1186 4. ἐξειρήσεται; This is clearly 
the right punctuation ; for Hyllus is most 
anxious to know what will be asked of 
him. Heracles evades the question by 
replying, τὸ λεχθὲν Epyov,—i.e., ὃ ἂν 
λεχθῃ: just as in Az. 528, ἐὰν µόνον τὸ 
ταχθὲν ed rohug τελεῖν, the partic. =6 ἂν 
Tax6y.—With a full stop at ἐξειρήσεται, 
the sense would be merely, ‘and this 
promise shall be given.’ 

1188 ἐπώμοτον (427) here = ὄρκιον 
(schol.), τὸν Spxou ἐγγυητήν (Suid. s. v.). 
Cp. Ph. 1324 Ziva 5’ ὅρκιον καλῶ (n.). 

1189 éxrds ἕλθοις, sc. τοῦ Spxou; cp. 
Plat. Symp. 183 Β ἐκβάντι τὸν ὅρκον.--- 
πημονὰς εὔχου λαβεῖν: the usual sanction 
of a solemn oath; cp. Lys. or. 12 § 10 
ὤμοσεν ἐξώλειαν ἑαυτῷ καὶ τοῖς παισὶν 
ἐπαρώμενος, λαβὼν τὸ τάλαντόν µε σώ- 
σειν. 

1 229 ov μὴ λάβα: for the pause cp. 
1146. 
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HP. οἶσθ οὖν τὸν Οἶτης Ζηνὸς ὕψιστον πάγον; 
TA. οἵδ', ὡς θυτήρ γε πολλὰ δὴ σταθεὶς ἄνω. 
ΗΡ. ἐνταῦθά νυν χρὴ τομὸν ἐξάραντά σε 

TOL αὐτόχειρα καὶ ξὺν ots χρῄζεις φίλων, 


πολλὴν μὲν ὕλην τῆς βαθυρρίζου δρυὸς 


κείραντα, πολλὸν ὃ᾽ ἄρσεν ἐκτεμόνθ ὁμοῦ 
ἆγριον ἔλαιον, σώμα τοὐμὸν ἐμβαλεῖν, 
καὶ πευκίνης λαβόντα λαμπάδος σέλας 


πρῆσαι. 


Ὑόου δὲ μηδὲν εἰσίτω δάκρυ” 
ἀλλ ἀστένακτος κἀδάκρυτος, εἴπερ εἶ 


τοῦδ' ἀνδρός, ἔρξον" et δὲ μή, µενώ σ ἐγὼ 
καὶ νέρθεν ὢν ἀραῖος εἰσαεὶ βαρύς. 
TA. οἶμοι, πάτερ, τί <8 > εἶπας ; old p εἴργασαι. 


HP. ὁποῖα δραστέ ἐστίν' 


1191 Οἴἵτης] Musgrave conj. 


1193 ἐνταῦθά νυν Brunck: ἐνταῦθα νῦν L, with most Mss.: 
ἐξαιρέντά L, the ε inserted by a later hand: ἐξαρέντα schol. in marg. 


1191 τὸν Οἴτης Ζηνὸς...πάγον; cp. 
Ph. 489 τὰ Χαλκώδοντοι EvBolas σταθμά. 
The change of ὕψιστον to ὑψίστον is a 
plausible one. Pausanias mentions sta- 
tues of Zevs Ὕψιστος at Corinth (2. 2. 8), 
Olympia (6. 15. 5), and Thebes (ο. 8. 5) ; 
the title occurs, too, in an Attic inscr. 
(C. 7. σ. 497—506), and was frequent in 
poetry. I prefer, however, to keep the 
reading of the MSS., because, here, we 
seem to need an epithet for πάγο» rather 
than for the god. Cp. 436 τοῦ κατ 
&x pov Οἰταῖον νάπος | Διὸς καταστράπτο»- 
τος. 

The place traditionally known as the 
‘Pyre’ was probably somewhere near ‘the 
proper summit of Oeta’ (Leake, orth- 
ern Greece, vol. 11. pp. 19 f.), now Mount 
Patridtiko, about eight miles w.N.w. of 
Trachis. A Pyra is marked in Kiepert’s 
Atlas von Hellas (ed. 1872, map 5), where 
the greatest height of Oeta is given as 
2152 metres, or about 7055 ft. It is men- 
tioned by Theophr. Hist. Plant. 9. ΤΟ. 2 
(τῆς Οἴτης ἀμφὶ τὴν Πυρά»): cp. Liv. 36. 
30, and PA. 1432. 

1192 θυτήρ (613), slightly emphasised 
by ye, implies that he is familiar with the 
place.—o-rafels: cp. 608. 

1193 ἐνταῦθα properly refers to ἐμ- 
βαλεῖν (1197), but, since the inf. is so 
long delayed, is more conveniently taken 
with édpavra, in the sense of ἐνταυθοῖ : 


1195 
1200 

et δὲ µή, πατρὸς 
Οἵτῃ.---ὕψιστον MSS.: Wakefield conj. ὑψίστου. 


ἐνταῦθα δὴ Β.---ἐξάραντά] 
1195— 


cp. E/. 380 ἐνταῦθα πέμψειν. For the 
sense of ἐξάραντα, cp. 799 ἄρον ἔξω. 

1194 καὶ can be prefixed to ξὺν οἷς, 
Κ.Τ.λ., Since αὐτόχειρα implies ταῖς σεαυ- 
τοῦ χερσί. 

1195 ff. The pyre is to be built with 
(1) oak, sacred to Zeus (1168); and (2) 
the wild olive, which Heracles himself 
had brought to Greece: Paus. 5. 7. 7 κο- 
µισθῆναι δὲ ἐκ τῆς “Ὑπερβορέων γῆς, τὸν 
κότινόν φασιν ὑπὸ τοῦ Ἡρακλέους és “EX- 
Anvas. Pindar, in treating that legend, 
uses the generic word, ἑλαία, O. 3. 13. 
Pliny #. MV. 16. 89 Olympiae oleaster, 
ex quo primus Hercules coronatus est: 
where he also mentions that, near Hera- 
cleia in Pontus, were guercus duae ab 
Hercule satae. 

κείραντα, like //. 24. 450 δοῦρ᾽ ἐλάτης 
κέρσαντες. In Attic prose, κείρειν, ‘to 
shear,’ is said only of cutting off hair, or 
devastating land. The prose word here 
would be κόψαντα.---ἐκτεμόνθ', cutting it 
from the stump, close to the ground: //. 
12. 148 ἄγνυτον ὕλην, | πρυμνὴν ἐκτάμ- 
vovres (‘at the root’). In Lys. or. 7 8 19 
ἐξέτεμνον τὰ πρέμνα refers to cutting the 
roots of an olive out of the ground.— 
ἄγριον ἔλαιον: the κότινος was also called 
ἄγριος ἔλαιος (Pind. fr. 11), ἀγριέλαιος, or 
ἀγριελαία. The epithet ἄρσενα expresses 
its sturdy vigour. Acc. to Theophrastus 
(Hist. Plant. 4. 13) the κότινος lives 
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ΠΕ. Well, thou knowest the summit of Oeta, sacred to 
Zeus ? 

Hy. Ay; I have often stood at his altar on that height. 

ΠΕ. Thither, then, thou must carry me up with thine own 
hands, aided by what friends thou wilt ; thou shalt lop many a 
branch from the deep-rooted oak, and hew many a faggot also 
from the sturdy stock of the wild-olive ; thou shalt lay my body 
thereupon, and kindle it with flaming pine-torch. 

And let no tear of mourning be seen there; no, do this with- 
out lament and without weeping, if thou art indeed my son. 
But if thou do it not, even from the world below my curse and 


my wrath shall wait on thee for ever. 


Hy. Alas, my father, what hast thou spoken? 


thou dealt with me! 
HE. 


1198 Wunder rejects these four vv. 
εἶπας] ri εἶπασ L, with several of the 


How hast 


I have spoken that which thou must perform; if thou 


wilt not, 


1197 ἔλαιον] ἐλαιὸ» L. 1208 τί 3’ 


later MSS.: τίν) εἶας A, R, Harl., and 


Ald.: τί pw’ elas T, B (with Triclinius): rot’ εἶπας V?, Vat., whence Hense conj. 


wot εἶπας. 


longer than the ἐλαία. Ovid says, Uve 
mares oleas (Fast. 4. Τ41).--“πολλὸν --πο- 
λύν, as Ant. 86 πολλὸνΞ πολύ: the only 
instance of this Ionic form in tragedy. — 
σώμα τούμὸν is repeated, the sentence 
having become so long: cp. yw in 289, 
after ἐκεῖνον. 

1198 f. πευκίνης: cp. 766 πιείρας 
δρυός (η.).--πρήσαι, made emphatic by 
place and pause: cp. Ant. 72 θάψω.--- 
γόον...δάκρν, the tear that belongs to, 
accompanies, lamentation ; as δάκρυα and 
γόοι are so often associated (Eur. Or. 320, 
/. T. δύο, etc.). (Not, ‘a mournful 
tear,’ as opp. to δάκρυ χαρᾶς.)]--εἰσίτω, 
abs., ‘come in,’ ‘find a place’ there: cp. 
Plat. Phaedr. p. 270A τὸ γὰρ ὑψηλόνουν 
τοῦτο... ἔοικεν ἐντεῦθέν ποθεν εἰσιέναι. We 
ought not to supply σε, as if the sense 
were, ‘come into thy thoughts’ (Phaedo 
Ρ. 58 E οὔτε...με...ἔλεος εἰσῄει). 

The ordinary ἐκφορά was attended by 
wailing; but these obsequies, like those of 
the priests in Plat. Lege. 947 B, were to 
be χωρὶς θρήνων καὶ ὁδυρμῶν. Cp. Ma- 
noah’s words in Samson Agonistes (1708), 
‘Come, come; no time for lamentation 
now.’ 

1200 4. ἀστένακτος: 
εἴπερ ef κ.τ.λ.: ορ. 1158. 

µενώ σ᾿ ἐγὼ κ.τ.λ., ‘I will await 
thee with my curse’; {δι ‘my curse 


cp. 1074.— 


will be in store for thee,’ attending on 
thee thenceforth. (Not merely, ‘I will 
await thee in the nether world,’ to 
punish thee when thou comest thither.) 
Cp. 1240 θεῶν dpa | μενεῖ σ᾿. So Ant. 
1075 λοχῶσυψ... Ἐρινύες.--ἀραῖος, here, 
‘dringing a curse’: cp. Eur. /. 7. 778 ἢ 
gots ἁραία Swuacw yevicoua. (But in 
O.7. 1291, ‘under a curse ’).—eorael, 
because the power of the Erinyes over a 
mortal did not end with his life: it was 
their part, ὁμαρτεῖν, ὄφρ᾽ ἂν | γᾶν bwéNOy° 
θανὼν 5 οὐκ ἄγαν ἐλεύθερο.. (Aesch. 
Eum. 349.)--βαρύς, as in Ο. 7. 546 δυσ- 
μενῆ τε καὶ βαρύν. 

1203 The hiatus τί εἶπας is sup- 
ported by the mss. here, but appears as 
uncongenial to the poet’s style as in PA. 
Q17, οἴμοι, τί εἶπας; Here, as there, τί 
p εἶπας seems inadmissible. It could 
mean only, ‘ What hast thou said of me?’ 
—and we can hardly justify this as mean- 
ing, ‘hast thou said that, if I refuse, I 
shall be no true son?’ The alternative 
is to insert 8’: cp. O.C. 332 τέκνον, τί δ᾽ 
ἦλθες; See Append. on PA. too. 

1204 f. ὁποῖα Spacré? ἐστίν, ος. 
εἶπον. The reply passes over εἴργασαι, 
and refers to εἶπας: cp. 423, where πολ- 
λοῖσιν ἀστῶν answers the earlier of two 
queries.—el δὲ µή, sc. δράσεις.--γενοῦ, 
‘become’, as if by adoption (εἰσποίησις) 
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¥ A > 9 4 . » 
ἄλλου γενοῦ του pnd ἐμὸς κληθῇς ἔτι. 
ν Λν 2 > a> > 5 A , 
οἶμοι par’ αὖθις, old ps ἐκκαλεῖ, πάτερ, 


TA. 


ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟΥΣ 


1205 


φονέα γενέσθαι καὶ παλαμναῖον σέθεν. 


HP. 


ov δητ᾽ ἔγωγ., ἀλλ᾽ ὧν ἔχω παιώνιον 


\ 
και μοῦνον ἰατῆρα τών ἐμών κακών. 


TA. 
HP. 

TA. 
HP. 
TA. ὅσον 


ΠΡ. 


καὶ πώς ὑπαίθων cap ἂν ἰώμην τὸ σόν; 

δν) » A 9 A ¥ >» 

αλλ εἰ poet προς τοῦτο, τἆλλα y έργασαι. 
φορᾶς γέ τοι φθόνησις ov γενήσεται. 

7 καὶ πυρᾶς πλήρωμα τῆς εἰρημένης; 

ἂν αὐτὸς μὴ ποτιψαύων χεροῖν. 

τὰ ὃ ἄλλα πράξω, Kov καμεῖ τοὐμὸν µέρος. 
ἀλλ᾽ ἁρκέσει καὶ ταῦτα" πρόσνειµαι δέ µοι 


1210 


1215 


χάριν βραχείαν πρὸς μακροῖς ἄλλοις διδούς. 


TA. 
HP. 
TA. 


1206 του] τοῦ L. 
Hermann writes ws ἔχω. 


duorhvwy. 1210 ὑπαίθων] In L an early 
1211 τᾶλλα 7’ A, Le, R, Harl., 
MSS. 


into another family. Cp. Lys. or. 1 [3 
§ or τόν τε Ὑόνῳ πατέρα...τόν τε ποιητὸν 
πατέρα. So Oedipus to Polyneices, O.C. 
1383 σὺ δ ἔρρ᾽ ἀπόπτυστός τε κἀπάτωρ ἐμοῦ. 

1206 f. old p’ ἐκκαλεῖ, ‘what dost 
thou call upon me todo.’ For the double 
acc., cp. Plat. Euthyphr.§ A αὐτὰ ταῦτα 
προκαλεῖσθαι αὐτόν. 

παλαμναῖον is not weak after φονέα, 
‘because, as used in poetry, it often im- 
Plies the defilement (ἄγος) of blood-guilti- 
ness,—meaning, ‘accursed wretch,’ ra- 
ther than merely ‘slayer.’ Cp. Aesch. 
Eum. 448 ἄφθογγον εἶναι τὸν παλαμναῖον 
νόμος, Κ.τ.. Hence, like µιάστωρ, it 
can denote also the avenger of guilt (Eur. 
/. 7. 1218). Photius had this in view 
when he explained παλαμναῖος by Φο- 
νεὺς ἢ µιαρός. Properly the word means 
merely ‘a man of violent hand’: cp. PA. 
1206 παλάμαν, Ὦ η. 

13086: οὐ yr’ ἔγωγ', GAA’: the 
‘same formula as in Ο. 7. 1161, Ph. 745. 
— tv ἔχω (κακῶν) παιώνιον refers more 
especially to bodily sufferings ; while la- 
τῆρα τῶν ἐμῶν κακῶν is rather, ‘physi- 
cian of my woes’ generally. After ὧν 


1206 ἐκκαλεῖ] ἐκκαλεῖς Πατ]. 
1209 τῶν ἐμῶν] Wecklein conj. θαρασίµων : Blaydes, 


and Ald.: 
1214 μὴ ποτιψαύων] Hartung reads µή ποτε φαύων, a few of the later 


et καὶ μακρὰ κάρτ] ἐστίν, ἐργασθήσεται. 
τὴν Εὐρυτείαν οἶσθα δῆτα παρθένον ; 
Ἰόλην ἔλεξας, ὡς Υ ἐπεικάζειν ἐμέ. 


1220 


1208 wr ἔχω] 


hand has suggested ὑπαῖθο». 
τἄλλα μ’ L, with most of the later 


ἔχω, τῶν ἑμῶν is awkward; but it is 
partly excused (1) by the slight pause 
which might follow παιώνιον, and (2) by 
the emphasis on larfpa. It might, in- 
deed, be suggested that κακῶν belongs to 
τῶν ἐμῶν only, while ὧν ἔχω should be 
taken separately, ‘what I suffer’: this, 
however, is less natural. Hermann’ 5 
emendation, @s ἔχω (‘considering my 
state’), is possible, but slightly weak. 

1211 φοβεῖὶ πρὸς τοῦτο: cp. 0.7. 
08ο σὺ 5 els τὰ μητρὸς μὴ φοβοῦ νυµφεύ- 
para. 

1212 ΦᾠΦθόνησις is found only here. 
Cp. Plat. Phaedo 61D ἆ...τυγχάνω ἀἆκη- 
Kows, Φθόνος οὐδεὶς λέγει. Lom 530 D 
οὗ Φθονήσει; poe ἐπιδεῖξαι. 

1213 πλήρωμα (nom.), sc. γενήσεται;: 
—cp. Eur. Hee. 574 οἱ δὲ πληροῦσιν 
πυράν, | κορμοὺ «Φέροντε ὮπἈπευκίνου». 
Though πλήρωσε would have been more 
natural, πλήρωμα, expressing the result, 
is equally correct here. 

1214 (πληρώσω), ὅσον ye (πληρώ- 
cay.) ἂν μὴ ποτιψ.: cp. Ο. 7. 347 elp- 
γάσθαι θ᾽, ὅσον | μὴ χερσὶ καίνων (sc. εἷ- 
χες εἰργάσθαι). Hyllus will help to hew 
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then get thee some other sire, and be called my son no 
more ! 

Hy. Woe, woe is me! What a deed dost thou require of 
me, my father,—that I should become thy murderer, guilty of 
thy blood! 

ΗΕ. Not so, in truth, but healer of my sufferings, sole 
physician of my pain! 

Hy. And how, by enkindling thy body, shall I heal 
it ? 


ΗΕ. Nay, if that thought dismay thee, at least perform the 
rest. 

Hy. The service of carrying thee at least shall not be 
refused. : 

ΗΕ. And the heaping of the pyre, as I have bidden? 

Hy. Yea, save that I will not touch it with mine own hand. 


All else will I do, and thou shalt have no hindrance on my 
art. 
ΗΕ. Well, so much shall be enough.—But add one small 
boon to thy large benefits. 
Hy. Be the boon never so large, it shall be granted. 
ΗΕ, Knowest thou, then, the girl whose sire was Eurytus? 
Hy. It is of Iolé that thou speakest, if I mistake not. 


Mss. having µή ποτε ψαύω (in T ων is superscr.),—probably due to Triclinius. 
Wunder, µή τι προσψαύων. 1216 πρόσνειµαι A, with most MSs., and Ald.: 
προσνεῖμαι B: πρόνεῖμαι L, with σ added above the line, probably by the first hand, 
to whom the accent on o may also be attributed. 1218 L has xdpr’ in an 
erasure, from xpar’ (or xpa7’). 1219 παρθένον] παρνον L, with 6 over a. 
1220 ὥς y’ Schaefer: wor’ L: ws Wecklein: ὥστε y’ εἰκάζειν Reiske.—é€weexdtew L, 


with most MSS., and Ald.: ἀπεικάζειν r (as B). 


the wood, but not to build the pyre. The 
pyre was kindled by Philoctetes, or, acc. to 
another version, by Poeas (24. 802 n.).— 
ποτιψαύων : tragic lyrics admit ποτί (fr. 
225), and its compounds (1030 ἀποτί- 
Baros: Aesch. 7hed. 94 ποτιπέσω, etc.). 
But tragic dialogue presents no other 
example, except Aesch. Zum. 79 ποτὶ 
wrénev. 

1316 «ov καμεῖι 2nd pers. sing. 
midd., thou shalt have . difficulty, rov- 

ν , on my part (acc. of respect: 
= yet 1062 τὸ oe µέρος, n.).—Most 
editors take καμεῖ as 3rd pers. sing. act.: 
‘and my part of the work shall not flag.’ 
But καμοῦμαι is the regular fut.: indeed, 
the only trace of the act. form is in 
Hesych., capo’ ἑργάσομαι. 

1316 ἁρκέσει καὶ ταῦτα, even this: 
so Ph. 339 οἶμαι μὲν dpxet gol γε καὶ 
τὰ 0°, ὦ τάλας, | ἀλγήμαθ').--πρόσνειμαι;: 
the midd. is noteworthy, as we should 


have expected πρόσνειµον: cp., however, 
Ar. Av. 563 προσνείµασθαι δὲ πρεπόντως | 
τοῖσι θεοῖσιν τῶν ὀρνίθων ὃς ἂν ἁρμόττῃ 
καθ᾽ &xaorov,—where, as here, the act. 
might have been expected. The accen- 
tuation προσνεῖμαι (cr. η.) represents a 
wish to read the aor. inf. act. as an im- 
perative. 

1217 βραχεῖαν, small (O0.C. 586 n.): 
μακροῖς, large (42. 130, εἰς.).---διδούς, 
sc. ard: cp. Ο. 6. 475 νεοπόκῳ µαλλφ 
λαβών (n.). 

1219 ὮἨἈΕνύρντείαν: cp. Ο. 7. 267 τῷ 
Λαβδακείῳ παιδί (η.).---παρθένον, an un- 
married woman: cp. 1225. 

1220 ἐπεικάζειν has here much better 
authority than ἀπεικάζειν: cp. 141 n.— 
ὥς y’, as a correction of dor’, is prefer- 
able to ὡς, not only as accounting for 7’, 
but because épé is added: cp. Eur. Ac. 
δοι ὥς Υ᾽ ἐμοὶ χρῆσθαι κριτῇ: Ar. Plut. 
736 ws 7 ἐμοὶ δοκεῖν. 
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ἴθ, ὦ τέκνον' πατὴρ yap οὐκέτ ἔστι σου" 
κάλει τὸ πᾶν µοι σπέρµα σῶν ὁμαιμόνων, 
κάλει δὲ τὴν τάλαιναν ᾽Αλκμήνην, Διὸς 
µάτην ἄκοιτιν, ὡς τελευταίαν ἐμοῦ 


φήμην πύθησθε θεσφάτων oa old ἐγώ. 
ἀλλ οὔτε µήτηρ ἐνθάδ., ἀλλ’ ἐπακτίᾳ 


TA. 


11509 


Τίρυνθι συµβέβηκεν WOT ἔχειν ἔδραν, 
παίδων δὲ τοὺς μὲν ξυλλαβοῦσ᾽ αὐτὴ τρέφει, 
τοὺς © ἂν τὸ Θήβης ἄστυ ναίοντας µάθοις' 


e ο) .ὁ 4 ¥ , 4 
μεις δ ὅσοι πάρεσµεν, et τι χρή. πάτερ, 


1198 


πράσσειν, κλύοντες ο. 


ΠΡ. 


σὺ δ οὖν ἄκουε tovpyov: ἐξήκεις 8 


φανεῖς ὁποῖος ὦν ἀνὴρ ἐμὸς καλεῖ. 
ἐμοὶ γὰρ ἦν πρόφαντον ἐκ πατρὸς πάλαι, 


τῶν ἐμπνεόντων μηδενὸς θανεῖν ὑπο, 


1150 ὅσ)] ὅσσ᾽ L. 


1168 παίδων δὲ] Reiske conj. raldwy τε. 


1160 


1155 4. ἡμεῖς 


δ) ὅσοι] Nauck would write ἡμεῖς δέ σοι, and delete v. 1156.—mpdooew Brunck : 


πράττειν MSS. 


χρείας.---ἴθ᾽, ὦ τέκνον: for the pause, and 
the absence of caesura, Cp. 27 n. 

1147 4. κάλει...κάλει δὲ: ορ. Art. 

806 ηπ.--ὁμαιμόνων, brethren (0Ο. C. 
330 n.): Hyllus was the eldest of the 

family (56).-"Αλκμήνην: 1105 n.—pd- 
την, since Zeus had been cruel to her son. 
Cp. Eur. {7. F. 339 (quoted by Wake- 
field), where her mortal husband, ro a 
tryon, says, with the same meaning, w 
Zeb, µάτην dp’ ὁμόγαμόν o” ἐκτησάμην. 

τελευταίαν...φήμην...θεσφάτων, my last 
(dying) utterance of them. _Cp. ο. 7. 
723 φῆμαι µαντικαί: 2b. 86 τοῦ ή φήμη» 
φέρων. ἐμοῦ. with πύθησθε: O. 7. 
333 οὐ yap ἂν πύθοιό µου. The schol. 
wrongly took ἐμοῦ with red. φήμην, as= 
τὴν περὶ τῆς τελευτῆς µου φήμη». 

The oracles can be only the two which 
are told to Hyllus (1159—r1171). If 
there had been others, they also must 
have been confided to him, as represent- 
ing the absent kinsfolk. Heracles wishes 
to gather his family around him at a 
solemn farewell,—to convince them, by 
the θέσφατα, that he is in the hand of 
Zeus,—and, with that sanction, to lay 
his last commands upon.them all. 

1151 #. «ἀλλ: cp. Ph. 524 n. 
--οὔτε is followed by δὲ (1153), as in 


1167 σὺ ὃδ οὖν L, with most MSS.: 
Ε. W. Schmidt conj. τούμὸν: Nauck, τοῦπος. 


σὺ νῦν V3, αϊ.- “τοῦργον] 
1158 «φανεῖς Harl.: φαρῆισ L. 


Suppl. 223 ff., Xen. An. 6. 3. if 
rena 1. 16 of some edd.), Plat. a 
389 A, etc. Cp. 143 n.—éraxrig 
Ρύνθι: see on 270. 

συµβέβηκεν, impers., it has come to 
pass: the subject to ἔχειν (αὐτήν) can 
easily be supplied, and the whole phrase 
Ξτυγχάνει ἔδραν ἔχουσα. --- For ὥστε, 
cp. Arist. Pol. 2. 2. 5 καὶ συμβαίνει δὴ 
τὸ» τρόπον τοῦτον wore πάντας ἄρχειν.--- 
Not, ‘she has come to terms (with Eurys- 
theus), so that she should dwell,’ etc. 

Sophocles glances here at parts of the 
story which do not come within the scope 
of the play. Alcmena, daughter of Elec- 
tryon king of Mycenae, had been be- 
trothed to her first cousin, Amphitryon, 
son of Alcaeus king of Tiryns. Amphi- 
tryon accidentally killed his uncle, Elec- 
tryon, and then fled from Tiryns to 
Thebes with his betrothed. At Thebes 
Alcmena bore Heracles to Zeus. Hera- 
cles afterwards went to Argolis and served 
Eurystheus,—with the hope that his toils 
would purchase a return to Tiryns for the 
exiled Amphitryon and Alcmena (Eur. 
17. F. το). When these toils were over, 
Heracles dwelt in freedom at Tiryns with 
his family, including Alcmena,—Amphi- 
tryon being dead (Diod. 4. 33). He 
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Go, my son—for thy father’s end hath come,—summon, I pray 
thee, all thy brethren; summon, too, the hapless Alcmena, in 
vain the bride of Zeus,—that ye may learn from my dying lips 


what oracles I know. 


Hy. Nay, thy mother is not here; as it chances, she hath 


her abode at Tiryns by the sea. 


Some of thy children she hath 


taken to live with her there, and others, thou wilt find, are 


dwelling in Thebe’s town. 


But we who are with thee, my father, 


will render all service that is needed, at thy bidding. 
HE. Hear, then, thy task: now is the time to show what 
stuff is in thee, who art called my son. 
It was foreshown to me by my Sire of old that I should 
perish by no creature that had the breath of life, 


Most Mss. have φανῇς (the Aldine reading), or φανῆς. 
1160 πρὸς τῶν πνεόντων (πλεόντων V2) μηδενὸς θανεῖν ὕπο MSS. 


πρόσφατο» L. 


1159 πρόφαντον r: 


(1) Keeping ὕπο, Erfurdt conj. τῶν ἐμπνεόντων: Dindorf, ἀνδρῶν (Blaydes βροτῶν) 


πνεύντων: Blaydes also, τῶν μὲν πνεόντων. 


(2) Keeping πρὸς, Musgrave conj. θανεῖν 


ποτέ (Dobree ποτ’ dv): Wecklein, χρῆναι θανεῖν. 


afterwards slew Iphitus, and then sought 
a refuge for his household at Trachis 
(39). But, in the course of the fifteen 
months since he departed for Lydia, 
Alcmena had returned to Tiryns, (Eurys- 
theus having no cause to fear the aged 
widow,)—and had taken some of her 
grandchildren with her, in order to lighten 
the burden on the hospitality of Ceyx.— 
ξνλλαβοῦσ'’, here simply=AaBoioa ped’ 
ἑαυτῆς: cp. O. 7. 971 η. 

1154 ro θήβης dorv. Thebes, the 
birthplace of Heracles (116), and his 
early home (510), was a place where 
some of his children might well find 
friends. Sophocles has perhaps taken a 
hint here from his elder contemporary, 
the logographer Pherecydes, who τε- 
lated that, after the death of Eurystheus, 
Thebes became the home of the Hera- 
cleidae; fr. 39 (Miiller Frag. Hest. 1. 
Ρ. 82) Ὕλλος δὲ καὶ οἱ ἄλλοι ᾿Ἡρακλεῖδαι 
καὶ οἱ σὺν αὐτοῖς ἁποθανόντος Ἠύὐρυσθέως 
κατοικίζονται πάλιν ἐν Θήβαις. ---ἀν... 
µάθοις: sc. el πύθοιο: since he has been 
so long abroad. 

1166 4. ὅσοι πάρεσµεν. The plural 
includes those who had accompanied 
Heracles from Euboea: cp. 1194 ξὺν ols 
χρύζεις φίλων. We are not obliged to 
suppose that any soz besides Hyllus was 
at home; though verses 54f. implied 
that. Nauck rejects v. 1156 because 
(1) Hyllus could not say doo, and (2) 
Heracles has not yet asked him to do 


αηγίΠίπρ.---ἐξυπηρετήσομεν: cp. O. 7. 
217 η. 

1157 £. σὺ 8’ οὖν ἄκουε: there is no 
emphasis on σύ (as if it referred to the 
absence of the others): rather the sense 
is, ‘Well, then (since you are ready to 
help), hear the task.’ For this use of & 
οὖν, cp. Ο. 7. 669 π.--τοῦργον-- ὅ τι 
ὁραστέον ἐστιν: cp. Ph. 26 τοῦργον οὐ 
μακρὰν λέγεις.--ἐξήκεις, you have reached 
a point, a situation: cp. O. 7. 1515 ἅλις 
iv” ἐξήκεις δακρύων: 2b. 1158 εἰς τόδ’ ἥξεις. 
—éyos without mais: cp. 1205: At. 547 
εἴπερ δικαίως ἔστ) ἐμὸς τὰ πατρόθεν. The 
λα falls on the participial clause (592 
n.). 

1159 dp is merely ρτείαίοτγ.---πρό- 
φαντον ἐκ πατρὸς: this oracle, given by 
Zeus at an unspecified time and place, is 
not mentioned elsewhere in the play. 
Nor is it noticed by any other writer. 
Sophocles may, however, have found it 
in some earlier treatment of the fable. 

1160 τῶν ἐμπνεόντων, Erfurdt’s cor- 
rection of πρὸς τών πνεόντων, is the 
most probable. ἐμπνεῖν as= ζἢν (PA. 883) 
is frequent, while πνεῖν has that sense 
only in the Homeric πνείει re καὶ ἔρπει 
(72. 17. 447, Od. 18. 131). two might, 
no doubt, have arisen from πο[τέ], but is 
presumably genuine: it closes a verse in 
1077, O. Τ. 949, Ph. 334, 583, Zl. 553: 
and it is associated with θνῄσκω in O. 7. 
1246, Ph. 334, Zl. 444. The combina- 
tion of πρός with ὑπό cannot be defended 
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ἀλλ᾽ ὅστις "Αιδου φθίµενος οἰκήτωρ πέλοι. 
66 οὖν 6 θὴρ Κένταυρος, ὡς τὸ θεῖον ἦν 
πρόφαντον, οὕτω ζῶντά pm ἔκτεινεν θανών. 
φανῶ ὃ ἐγὼ τούτοισι συμβαίνοντ) toa 


μαντεῖα καινά, τοῖς πάλαι ξυνήγορα, 


1165 


ἆ τῶν ὀρείων καὶ χαμαικοιτῶν ἐγὼ 

Σελλῶν ἐσελθὼν ἆλσος εἰσεγραψάμην 

πρὸς τῆς πατρῴας καὶ πολυγλώσσου δρυός, 
ἤ µοι χρόνῳω τῷ ζῶντι καὶ παρόντι νῦν 


¥ 
ἔφασκε μόχθων τῶν ἐφεστώτων ἐμοὶ 


1170 


λύσιν τελεῖσθαι: κἀδόκουν πράξειν καλῶς' 
τὸ 5 ἦν ap οὐδὲν ἄλλο πλὴν θανεῖν ἐμέ. 
τοῖς γὰρ θανοῦσι μόχθος οὗ προσγίγνεται. 
ταῦτ᾽ οὖν ἐπειδὴ λαμπρὰ συμβαίνει, τέκνον, 


δε σ᾿ av γενέσθαι rade τἀνδρὶ σύμμαχον, 


1175 


1161 πτέλοι] πέλει L, with οι written above by the first hand: πέλει A, with most 


Mss., and Ald. 


εἰσελθὼν L: προσελθὼν T, V2, Vat., 


as=‘to be slain by no one on the part of 
(πρὀς) the living.’ Paley, quoting Eur. 
Or. 407 ἐκ φασµάτων δὲ τάδε νοσεῖς ποίων 
wo; describes φαντασμάτων as Nauck’s 
conjecture; but that word stands in most 
of the more recent MSS., and in Porson’s 
text. 

1161 ἀλλ doris: for the ellipse of 
the antecedent (ἐκείνου), cp. At. 1050 
doxodvr’ ἐμοί, δοκοῦντα δ ὃς κραίνει στρα- 


τοῦ. Eur. Jon 560 7 θίγω 576° of μ᾿ 
ἔφυσαν;--Αιδον...οἰκήτωρ: 282.--ὅστις 
Oo: if we suppose that Nessus 


was alive when Zeus spoke, then this 
is oblique for ὅστις ἂν πέἐλῃ, as O. 7°. 
714 (in a prophecy) doris γένοιτ’ 
for ὅστις ἂν γένηται. But if Nessus 
was then dead, it is oblique for ὅστις 
πέλει. 

1162 1. θἡρ (556) is in appos. with 
Kévravpos.—{ovra p’ ἕκτεινεν θανών: 
as the dead Hector brought death on 
Ajax (Az. 1027). For other examples of 
this favourite antithesis, cp. O. 7. 1453 
n.: Ant. 871 n.: At. gor: El. 808. 

1164 µτούτοισι κ.τ.λ. The μαντεῖα 
καινὰ denote the oracle given at Dodona 
twelve years before this time, saying that 
at the end of the twelfth year Heracles 
should have rest. This is the oracle to 


1163 ἔκτεινεν A, Harl., 
1164 cupBalvovr’ toa] Wunder writes cupBalvovrd σοι. 

this v. (‘Versum deleri malim,’ Dobree, Adv. νο]. 11. p. 42). 
prob. 


and Ald.: éxrewe L: €xravev (or ἔκτανε) r. 
1165 Nauck brackets 

1167 écedOuy r: 
from Triclinius.—elceypaydunv] Elmsley 


which allusion was made in 44, 164 Π., 
824 ff. The other and earlier oracle 
(1159 ff.) had predicted the agency: this 
Dodonaean oracle, ‘recent’ in a relative 
sense, predicted the ¢##e. The two oracles 
‘agree,’ because each verifies the other. 
The thing has come to pass by the right 
agency at the right time. 

συμβαίνοντ’ toa, ‘coming out in agree- 
ment with them, '—yielding the same re- 
sult,—viz., that ¢/és is the predicted end. 
For συμβαίνει», cp. 173 η. arse idea is 
emphatically repeated in τοῖς πάλαι ξυν- 
ήγορα, ‘pleading on the side of the older 
oracle,’—upholding its truth. Cp. 814 
ξυν ηγορεῖς. 

1166 4. ἃ τῶν ὀρείων κ.τ.λ. The 
Σελλῶν ἆλσος is the sacred precinct at 
Dodona, including the temple of Zeus, 
with its temenos; its limits have been 
traced by Carapanos (Dodone, pp. 16— 
23): see Appendix, note on this passage, 
§ 2 


The name Σελλοί, or Ἑλλοί (akin to 
Ἕλλην, Ελλάς), denoted a prehistoric 
tribe, dwelling at and around Dodona: 
see Appendix, § 4. The priests of Zeus, 
furnished by this tribe, are said to have 
been called τόµουροι, from Mount Τοπιᾶτος 
(Orphic Argon. 268 Topaplas ἔκλυε φηγό»), 
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but by one that had passed to dwell with Hades. So I have 
been slain by this savage Centaur, the living by the dead, even 
as the divine will had been foretold. 

And I will show thee how later oracles tally therewith, con- 
firming the old prophecy. I wrote them down in the grove of 
the Selli, dwellers on the hills, whose couch is on the ground ; 
they were given by my Father's oak of many tongues; which 
said that, at the time which liveth and now is, my release from 
the toils laid upon me should be accomplished. And I looked 
for prosperous days; but the meaning, it seems, was only that I 


should die; for toil comes no more to the dead. 
Since, then, my son, those words are clearly finding their 
fulfilment, thou, on thy part, must. lend me thine aid. 


conj. ἐξεγραψάμη». 1169 

Hense conj. χρησθέντι or ....- 
δ] The first hand in L wrote τὸ δ᾽: 
the grave accent). 
that τὸ 6” is required. 


with Axt (Phzlol. 4, p. 575), brackets this ν. 


σύμμαχο» L: Σύμμαχον r, and Ald. 


which towers above Dodona on w.s.w. 
In early times these priests were the di- 
rect interpreters of the oracle ; hence the 
Σελλοί are called ὑποφῆται in 71. 16. 2 35. 
Afterwards, when the cult of Dioné was 
associated with that of Zeus, the office of 
interpretation was transferred to the 
priestesses called Peleiades (172: Strabo 
7. 320). Here, as in 171 f., the poet 
says that the oak gave the oracle; but he 
does not here mention the expositors. 
He mentions the Σελλοί only to define 
the ἅλσος. 

ὀρείων refers to the site of Dodona 
in a valley, more than 1600 feet above 
sea-level, surrounded by hills. See Ap- 
pendix, § 1. 

Χαμαικοιτῶν, a trait of barbarism, sur- 
viving as a mark of sanctity. According 
to Philostratus (/mag. 2. 33), the Sell: 
were ‘men of a rude life’ (αὐτοσχέδιοί 
τινες), who held that their austerities were 
pleasing to Zeus. Cp. //. 16. 235 ἀνιπτό- 
modes χαμαιεῦναι: Eur. fr. 355 ἐν ἀστρώ- 
Tw πέδῳ | εὔδουσι, πηγαῖς 5 οὐχ ὑγραί- 
νουσιν πόδας. Callimachus De/. 184 calls 
them Πελασγοὶ...γηλεχέες. 

εἰσεγραψάμην, z.c., wrote for his own 
use in the δέλτος (157). Cp. Her. 8. 135, 
where Greeks accompany the Carian Mfs 
on his visit to the oracle of Apollo at 
Ptéon, ws ἀπογραψομένους τὰ θεσπκιεῖν 


4 μοι] Blaydes conj. ἥτις. ---τῷ ἑῶντι] τῶι ἑώντι L. 
Wunder, µέλλοντι, τῷ παρόντι νῦν. 
S has corrected this to 708’ (without deleting 
765’ is in most MSS., and Ald.: Wyttenbach first pointed out 
1173 xpooylyverat] προσγίνεται L: cp. 


1172 τὸ 


425.—Nauck, 
1176 τῴδε τἀνδρὶ] τῶιδέτ) dvdpt L.— 


ἔμελλε: then Mys snatches the δέλτος 
from them, and makes an abstract for 
himself (συγγραψάµενον). Ar. Az. 982 
(χρησμὸς) ὃν ἐγὼ παρὰ τάπόλλωνος ἐξεγρα- 
ψάµην. At Wodona, in later times at 
least, the inquirer gave his question in 
writing to the Peleiades, and received a 
written answer: many of the leaden plates 
thus used have been found (Carapanos, 
pp. 68—83): Appendix, § 6. 

1169  xpovw tw [ώντι;: the past can 
be described as dead (45. 141 τῆς νῦν 
Φθιμένης νυκτός); the future, as unborn 
(0. 6. 618 χρόνος τεκνοῦται...ἡμέρας) ; 
the present is here called ζῶ», not merely 
in the sense of παρών», but with the 
thought that this is the moment for the 
oracle to become operative. 

1170 £. ἐφεστώτων, ‘imposed’ as a 
doom: cp. //. 12. 326 κῆρες ἐφεστᾶσιν 
θανάτοιο. ---τελεῖσθαι, fut., with pass. 
sense, as in Od. 23. 284, etc. 

1172 τὸ 8’ refers to λύσιν τελεῖσθαι: 
‘but ¢hat (the promised release) was, it 
seems, only my death.’ Cp. Plat. Ae. 
357A ἐγὼ μὲν οὗν.. Suny λόγου ἀπηλ- 
λάχθαι τὸ δ᾽ ἦν Apa, ws ἔοικε, προοίµιο».--- 
θανεῖν: for the simple aor. inf., though 
the ref. is to the future, cp. Ph. 503 
παθεῖν (Π.). 

1174 συµβαίνε, are coming true: 
cp. 173 n. 
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καὶ µ 


\ 3 ων 4 ~ 4 

n ᾿πιμεῖναι τοὐμὸν ὀξῦναι στόμα, 

> 3 9 A 3 ” 4 , 
ahd’ αὐτὸν εἰκαθόντα συµπράσσειν, νόμον 


ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟΥΣ 


κάλλιστον ἐξευρόντα, πειθαρχεῖν πατρἰ. 


TA. 


HP. 
TA. 
HP. 
TA. 
HP. 
TA. 
HP. 
TA. 
HP. 
TA. 


ἀλλ᾽, ὦ πάτερ, ταρβῶ μὲν εἰς λόγου στάσιν 
τοιάνδ᾽ ἐπελθών, πείσοµαι ὃ da σοι δοκεῖ. 
ἔμβαλλε χεῖρα δεξιὰν πρώτιστά μοι. 

ὡς πρὸς τί πίστιν τήνὸ ἄγαν ἐπιστρέφεις; 
οὗ θᾶσσον οἶσεις pnd ἀπιστήσεις ἐμοί; 
ἰδού, προτείνω, κοὐδὲν ἀντειρήσεται. 
ὅμνυ Διός νυν τοῦ µε φύσαντος κάρα. 
ἦ μὴν τί δράσει»: καὶ TOO ἐξειρήσεται; 
ἦ μὴν ἐμοὶ τὸ λεχθὲν epyov ἐκτελεῖν. 
ὄμνυμ᾽ ἔγωγε, Ζῆν ἔχων ἐπώμοτον. 

εἰ 3 ἐκτὸς ἔλθοις, πημονὰς εὔχου λαβεῖν. 
ov μὴ λάβω: ὁδράσω yap: 


1180 


1185 


εὔχομαι ὃ ὅμως. 


L1go 


1176 μὴ ᾿πιμεῖναι (or μὴ ἐπιμεῖναι) most MSS., and Ald.: uA πειμεῖναι (ste) L: εἲ is in 
an erasure, prob. from ἢ: the first ει has also been retouched, but it is not clear that it 


has come (as Diibner thinks) from a. 


µή τι TAHVat.—déivac] ὀξύναι L. 


and Ald.: εἰκάθόντα A (6 from first hand). 


av had been written above (apparently by 9), 
but has been deleted by a line drawn through it. 


Meineke conj. μὴ ἀναμεῖναι: Blaydes, 


11977 εἰκαθόντα] εἰκάθοντα L, with most MSS., 


1178 ἐζευρόντα] Wecklein writes έξορ- 


θοῦντα: Wakefield conj. ἐξαίροντα (and so Wecklein, Ars Soph. em. p. 52): Meineke, 


11764. ἐπιμεῖναι.. ὀξύναι, to wait 
on, (so as) {ο sharpen. (In Thuc. 3. 26, 
ἐπιμένοντες... πεύσεσθαι, the fut. inf. stands 
as after προσδοκῶντεε: it does not, like 
ὀξῦναι here, express the result.) Cp. 42. 
584 γλῶσσά σου τεθηγµένη. For the aor. 
inf. of ἐπιμένω, cp. Od. 11. 350 τλήτω... | 
...€muysewvar és αὔριον. The delay is 
viewed as a whole, not as a process.— 
Others, less well, make στόμα the subject 
to ὀξῦναι: ‘Do not wait for my words to 
goad thee.’—avrdv, of thine own accord. 
---εἰκαθόντα: as to these forms, see O. 7. 
651 Nn. 


1178 ἐξευρόντα is illustrated by the . 


words αὐτὸν εἰκαθόντα. He is not to 
wait until this law has been brought 
home to his mind by a rebuke. Fle is to 
‘find it out’ in the light of his own reason. 
εὑρίσκειν often expresses the result of re- 
flection. O. 7. 441 rotadr’ ὀνείδιξ ols 
Eu’ εὑρήσει; µέγαν (2.¢., when you look 
deeper), Her. 7. 194 λογιξόμενος ὁ 
Aapetos εὗρέ οἱ πλέω ἀγαθὰ τῶν ἁμαρ- 
τηµάτων πεποιηµένα: td. 1.125 φροντίζω» 
δὲ εὕρισκέ τε (0. 1, εὑρίσκεται) ταῦτα και- 
ριώτατα εἶναι, καὶ ἑποίεε δὴ ταῦτα. 


Cp. Eur. fr. 219 τρεῖς elow ἀρεταὶ τὰς 
χρεών σ᾿ ἀσκεῖν, τέκνον, | θεούς τε τιμᾶν 
τούς τε θρέψαντα: γονεῖς | νόµους τε κοι- 
vous Ἑλλάδος. 

1179 4. ἀλλ, ὦ πάτερ: ἀλλὰ here 
prefaces assent, as Ph. 48, δ14.--ταρβώ 
μὲν κ.τ.λ. The sense is: ‘I'am alarmed, 
indeed, at the issue to which you have 
brought me,—a choice between disobedi- 
ence, and a blind | promise; but I will 
obey.’ ου στάσιν τοιάνδε, ‘such a 
sttuatton in our converse’: ἐπελθών, ‘hav- 
ing advanced,’ 1.6. , having been drawn on 
to it, by the progress of the dialogue. It 
may be noted that the sing. λόγου suits 
this sense of στάσις: if the meaning had 
been, ‘ strife of words’ (the στάσις γλώσ- 
ons of οἱ 634), we should have ex- 
pected rather the plur. λόγω», as in Eur. 
Ph. 1460 els ἔρι λόγω». For this general 
sense of στάσις, Status, cp. Plat. Phaedr. 
Ρ. 253 D ὁ...ὲν τῇ καλλίονι στάσει wy. 

Throughout the dialogue (1114—1156), 
Hyllus has been gentle and respectful. 
If, then, στάσιν means ‘strife,’ ἐπελθών 
must mean merely, ‘ having advanced 114 
to it,’ #.¢., ‘come {0 the verge of it.’ But 
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Thou must not delay, and so provoke me to bitter speech: thou 
must consent and help with a good grace, as one who hath 
discovered that best of laws, obedience to a sire. 

Hy. Yea, father—though I fear the issue to which our talk 
hath brought me,—I will do thy good pleasure. 


HE. 
Hy. 
HE. 
Hy. 
HE 
HY. 
HE. 
Hy. 
HE. 
suffer. 
Hy. 


ἐκφέρορτα: Herwerden, ed τηροῦντα. 
1161 ἔμβαλλε χεῖρα] ἔμβαλ εχεῖρα L. 
σφέρεις. 


First of all, lay thy right hand in mine. 

For what purpose dost thou insist upon this pledge ? 
Give thy hand at once—disobey me not! 

Lo, there it is: thou shalt not be gainsaid. 

Now, swear by the head of Zeus my sire! 

To do what deed? May this also be told? 

To perform for me the task that I shall enjoin. 

I swear it, with Zeus for witness of the oath. 

And pray that, if thou break this oath, thou mayest 


I shall not suffer, for I shall keep it :—yet so I pray. 


1179 στάσιν] Wecklein conj. rdow (‘tension’). 


1182 éxicrpéges] Hense conj. έπει- 


1169 οἴσει] Subkoff conj. εἴξεις: Blaydes, ἀρεῖς, which Nauck and 


Mekler cite without noticing the ἅ.--ἀπιστήσεις] ἀπιστήσησ L, with ει written above 


η by first hand. 
προστήσει yy’ éuol. 
Hermann. 
usual pointing was δράσειν;...ἐξειρήσεται. 
Hermann, δράσειν;...ἐξειρήσεται; 


the clause with µέν, opposed to πείσοµαι 
δέ, ought to express something which tells 
against obedience (as the fear of a blind 
promise does) ; not something which tells 
in favour of it, as the fear of strife would 
do. The same objection applies to con- 
jecturing ἐπελθεῖν (‘I am afraid of being 
drawn into such a strife’). 

1181 ἔμβαλλε: see on Ph. 813 ἔμ- 
βαλλε χειρὸς πίστιν. 

1182 os πρός τί: ws=‘in your in- 
tention’: cp. O. 7. 1174 ws πρὸς τί 
xpelas; Ph. 58 πλεῖς 5° ws πρὸς olxov.— 
ἐπιστρέφαως: the primary notion is that 
of turning some constraining force upon 
a person,—bringing it to bear on him: 
so, ‘press,’ ‘urge,’ upon him: schol. éwd- 
yes wor. It is a stronger equiv. for éat- 
σκήπτεις.---Νοῖ, ‘regard’ (Musgrave): this 
would be πίστεως ἐπιστρέφει (midd.). 

1183 ov θάσσον κ.τ.λ.: Al. 75 οὐ σγ᾽ 
ἀνέξει μηδὲ δειλία» ἀρεῖ; Ο.Τ. 637 οὐκ el 
σύ r’ οἴκους σύ τε, Kpéov, κατὰ στέγας, | 
καὶ μὴ τὸ μηδὲν ἄλγος els µέγ᾽ οἴσετε; 
Eur. Bacch. 343 ov μὴ προσοίσεις χεῖρα, 
βακχεύσεις δ᾽ luv, | und’ ἐξομόρξει µωρίαν 
τὴν ohv ἐμοί, ib. 792 οὐ μὴ φρενώσεις µ., 
ἀλλὰ δέσµιος φΦυγὼν | σώσει 765°; For οὐ 


1166 L points thus: 7 μὴν ri δράσειν᾽ καὶ 748 ἐξειρήσεται. 
Hence the w. ᾖ. rér’ for 74d’ (B in marg.). 


Schol. in marg., yp. προστήσηισ ἐμοί: whence Hermann conj. 
1185 νυν] νῦν L, with most Mss., and Ald.: so Brunck and 


The 


μὴ with fut. ind., cp. 078.--οἴσεις, sc. 
χεῖρα δεξιὰν: but the choice of the verb 
may have been influenced by πίστιν. 

1185 ὄμνν...κάρα: 5ο ὀμνύναι θεούς, 
Στυγὸς ὕδωρ (44. 14. 471), πέδον (Eur. 
Med. 746), etc. 

1186 4. €eproera; This is clearly 
the right punctuation ; for Hyllus is most 
anxious to know wat will be asked of 
him. Heracles evades the question by 
replying, τὸ λεχθὲν Epyov,—i.c., ὃ ἂν 
λεχθῃ: just as in Az. 528, ἐὰν µόνον τὸ 
ταχθὲν eb τολμᾷ τελεῖ», the partic. =6 ἂν 
rax0y.—With a full stop at ἐξειρήσεται, 
the sense would be merely, ‘and this 
promise shall be given.’ 

1188 ἐπώμοτον (427) here = dpxioy 
(schol.), τὸν ὅρκου ἐγγυητήν (Suid. s. ν.). 
Cp. PA. 1324 Ziva δ᾽ ὄρκιον καλῶ (η.). 

1189 ἐκτὸς ἕλθοις, sc. τοῦ ὅρκου; cp. 
Plat. Symp. 183 Β ἐκβάντι τὸν Spxov.— 
πημονὰς εὔχον λαβεῖν: the usual sanction 
of a solemn oath; ορ. Lys. or. 12 § 10 
ὤμοσεν ἑξώλειαν ἑαυτῷ καὶ τοῖς παισὶν 
ἐπαρώμενος, λαβὼν τὸ τάλαντόν µε σώ- 
σειγ. 

ο οὐ μὴ λάβω: for the pause cp. 
1140. 
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HP. 
TA. 
HP. 
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ola f οὖν τὸν Οὗτης Ζηνὸς ὕψιστον πάγον; 
Φ09 ε , Ν ‘ \ ¥ 
οἵδ, ws θυτήρ γε πολλὰ δὴ σταθεὶς avo. 
ἐνταῦθά νυν χρὴ τοὺμὸν ἐξάραντά σε 


σώμ αὐτόχειρα καὶ ξὺν ols χρῄζεις φίλων, 


πολλὴν μὲν ὕλην τῆς 


βαθυρρίζου δρυὸς 


ΤΙΟΡ 


, ΔΝ 3 ¥ > 3 ῤ ε ο 
κείραντα, πολλον δ᾽ ἄρσεν ἐκτεμόνθ ὁμοῦ 
ἄγριον ἔλαιον, σώμα τούμὸν ἐμβαλεῖν, 

Δ ΄ ΄ ΄ 4 
καὶ πευκίνης λαβόντα λαμπάδος σέλας 


πρῆσαι. 


Δ Δ 3 , , 
γόου δὲ μηδὲν εἰσίτω δάκρυ’ 
3 3 3 , 3 la 4 > 
GAN’ ἀστένακτος κἀδάκρυτος, εἴπερ el 
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92 3 / γ 3 4 , 9 3 ON 
τοῦὸ ἀνδρός, ep€ov: εἰ δὲ py, μενώ o ἐγὼ 
καὶ νέρθεν ὦν apatos εἰσαεὶ βαρύς. 


ΥΛ. 
ΠΡ. 


¥ 4 ιά δ᾽ > ορ > ¥ 

οἶμοι, πάτερ, τί «ὃ > εἶπας; old μ εἴργασαι. 
A » ῤ 

ὁποῖα δραστέ ἐστίν' εἰ δὲ µή, πατρὸς 


1191 Οἴτης] Musgrave conj. Οἵτῃ.---ὕψιστον Μδς5.: Wakefield conj. ὑψίστου. 
1193 ἐνταῦθά νυν Brunck: ἐνταῦθα νῦν L, with most Mss.: ἐνταῦθα δὴ Β.---ἐξάραντά] 


ἐξαιρέντά L, the ¢ inserted by a later hand: ἑξαρέντα schol. in marg. 


1191 τὸν Οἵτης Ζηνὸς...πάγον; cp. 
Ph. 489 τὰ Χαλκώδοντος EvBolas σταθμά. 
The change of ὕψιστον to ὑψίστου is a 
plausible one. Pausanias mentions sta- 
tues of Ζεὺς Ὕψιστος at Corinth (2. 2. 8), 
Olympia (5. 15. 5), and Thebes (ο. 8. 5) 
the title occurs, too, in an Attic inscr. 
(C. 7. G. 497—806), and was frequent in 
poetry. I prefer, however, to keep the 
reading of the Mss., because, here, we 
seem to need an epithet for πάγον rather 
than for the god. Cp. 436 τοῦ κατ 
dx pov Olratov νάπος | Διὸς καταστράπτον- 
TOS. 

The place traditionally known as the 
‘Pyre’ was probably somewhere near ‘the 
proper summit of Oeta’ (Leake, Worth- 
ern Greece, vol. 11. pp. 19 f.), now Mount 
Patridtiko, about eight miles W.N.w. of 
Trachis. A /yra is marked in Kiepert’s 
Atlas von Hellas (ed. 1872, map 5), where 
the greatest height of Oeta is given as 
2152 metres, or about 7055 ft. It is men- 
tioned by Theophr. Hist. Plant. 9. 10. 2 
(τῆς Otrns ἀμφὶ τὴν Πυρά»): cp. Liv. 36. 
30, and PA. 1432. 

1192 6vrip (613), slightly emphasised 
by ye, implies that he is familiar with the 
place.—o-raGels: cp. 608. 

1198 ἐνταῦθα properly refers to ἐμ- 
Bare (1197), but, since the inf. is so 
long delayed, is more conveniently taken 
with &dpavra, in the sense of ἐνταυθοῖ : 


1195— 


cp. Ef. 380 ἐνταῦθα πέμψειν. For the 
sense of ἐξάραντα, cp. 799 ἄρον ἔξω. 

1194 καὶ can be prefixed to ξὺν ols, 
κ.Ττ.λ., Since αὐτόχειρα implies ταῖς σεαυ- 
τοῦ χερσἰ. 

11056 ff. The pyre is to be built with 
(1) oak, sacred to Zeus (1168); and (2) 
the weld olive, which Heracles himself 
had brought to Greece: Paus. 5. 7. 7 κο- 
µισθῆναι δὲ ἐκ τῆς Ὑπερβορέων γῆς τὸν 
κὀτινόν φΦασιν ὑπὸ τοῦ Ἡρακλέους ἐς “EX- 
Anvas. Pindar, in treating that legend, 
uses the generic word, ἐλαία, O. 3. 13. 
Pliny H. N. τό. 89 Olympiae oleaster, 
ex quo primus Hercules coronatus est: 
where he also mentions that, near Hera- 
cleia in Pontus, were guercus duae ab 
Hercule satae. 

κείραντα, like Z/. 24. 450 δοῦρ᾽ ἑλάτης 
képoayres. In Attic prose, κείρει», ‘to 
shear,’ is said only of cutting off hair, or 
devastating land. The prose word here 
would be κόψαντα.---ἐκτεμόνθ’, cutting it 
from the stump, close to the ground: {/. 
12. 148 ἄγνυτον ὕλην, | πρυμνὴν ἑἐκτάμ- 
νοντες (‘at the root’). In Lys. or. 7 § 19 
ἐξέτεμνον τὰ πρέμνα refers to cutting the 
roots of an olive out of the ground.— 
ἄγριον ἔλαιον: the κότινος was also called 
ἄγριος ἔλαιος (Pind. fr. 21), ἁγριέλαιοε, or 
ἀγριελαία. The epithet ἄρσενα expresses 
its sturdy vigour. Acc. to Theop 
(Hist. Plant. 4. 13) the xéreos lives 
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HE. Well. thou serves. me testo ets sare to 
Zeus ? 

Hy. Ay: I have omer στ τς en ατα ce tna μὴ 

HE. Thither. ther στ m5 tercc στα, let tte own 


hands, aided by what τπτ στι 7 tn κα) ap many a 
branch from the deez—r-..ts2 νε. a rere tree Lappeat attne 
from the sturdy Stock “Itc vl te. oe tn net nny amy ων 


thereupon, and kind:¢ :: vt Fem τ, τα oes 


And let no tear of mtecming το. see freee tyes cig thas with 
out lament and ν΄ Τη. ea ag cae ey are έµε«] ΕΥ 11 
But if thou do 1: Πα Sayer. Saree es BO τρ. Tey ean οι με] 
my wrath shai! war or στις ir ee 

Hy. Alas. mv tether vine ne tn ores 6 των ἠιμοί 
thou dealt with τις 

HE. I have SD UST Tee 3 Tots fey ΕΙΠΕ ΕΠΗ 


will teal, 


2198 Wonder reves:- tc ὁ -- 117 ΄ ee Cri | SMe 410 
εἶπας] ti εἴπας 1.. ν.:: ----τ, wot. re oy cr Ce TE , ωιωί 


Ald.: τί μὶ eras ο. = 
οἳ εἶπας. 


eo bet ast @ $1. τω 8 ‘lb. 


longer than the fun ett tte fe tee ep on 


mares oleas (7α5:. 2.7. -πιλον +. Trae Nee ee Seong Coes μα γ, “Sf wall 
λύ», as «41. 8A το κατ. a πρ Ἡ + ως PC  να πλω μένει worked,’ hey 
instance of this Litas oer. Pea as re ΣΣ ΟΡ thither.) 
σώμα τούμὸν i: Et nn or i ἵνα  ϐ Gye μενει ω᾿ νι) Ant. 
havi Ing become =: :° .ς Tt ae TBA, εκ, (agua ων ει. άρειον, here, 


after ἐκεῖνον. OT MPI . OU κ oye Maat. SL. 77% 7 


1198 £ TEVK YTS ciate, See Τε... CU. ο. ὅ,κμαου.ν /νἠσυμυι. (Ίνα! an 
δρυός (ηΠ.|.---Ἓρησα., sie τν. YT rayt μας a cure yp. dead, 
place and Ώρος. ον nT Oe tatu da ue power of the νεα ον over a 
γόον.. δάκρν. de ot a PO μια Hd mora et ee cael wath dae Πως at was 
accompanies. - WEED ερ. οι ‘tit ee’ ράφι», pp dy άν ὑπέλθη 
γόοι are Su OFleT σον κ” ντ η αν Guvuv & οὐ ἅ αν ἑλεύθερο.  (Aesch. 
LT. Oo. εἷο.. «νε mane frum. 249.) Paps, asin UO. 7. 546 δισ- 
tear, aS Opt. 12 Bor yok ενσίτω µερί, τε γαι Sap. 
abs.. ‘come in. tint crate were 2203 Jne hiatus τί εἶπας is sup- 


Plat. Phaedr. 5. 2725 τι μα τρ.» 


yee by the Mes. here, but appears as 
vuconpenial to the puet’s style as in 2%, 
1 τν οἷμοι, τί εἶκας; Here, as there, τί 


wz" 
yee 


τοῦτο... ἔοικεν ERTEDT ED Totes 1.C ANS. 


Sete. 


ought not 19 sopr.y σε. as f 
ο. 


were, ‘come Inti thy in. οτε 

Ρ. Ξ5 Ε οὔτε.. ο ἔλεος εἰσθει-. 
The αρ γα ἐκφορά ven 

wailing; bat these ο abe qa 


+ 
a 


the priests in Plat. Leg 













μενα 
thee with Tf 


μ΄ εἶτας ~cems inadmissible. lt 
mear oniy.* What hast thou sid of me? 

—and we can hardly justify this as mean- 

5 gees thou said that, if I refuse, | 
i be nc fme son?’ The alternative 

Bees cp. ο, 334 ween rid 

meppend, on J”, 

a Spacri' erty, Ses 

feply passes over είργασαι, 

af: Cp. 424, where πολ. 

Tm the earlier of two 
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¥ a 3 oN A » 
ἄλλου γενοῦ του pnd ἐμὸς κληθῇς ἔτι. 
¥ Αν 2 4. α/ 3 9 Α ld 
οἶμοι par αὖθις, ola µ ἐκκαλεῖι, πάτερ, 


TA. 


ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟΥΣ 


1205 


φονέα γενέσθαι καὶ παλαμναῖον σέθεν. 


HP. 


οὐ nT eyay’, GAN’ ὧν έχω παιώνιον 


καὶ μοῦνον ἰατῆρα τών ἐμών κακών. 


TA. 
HP. 
TA. 
HP. 
TA. ὅσον 


HP. 


καὶ Tas ὑπαίθων cay ἂν idunyv τὸ σόν; 
.\> 3 A ‘ A ¥ > » 

ἆλλ εἰ φοβεῖ προς τοῦτο, Τἆλλα Y έργασαι. 
φορᾶς γέ τοι φθόνησις ov γενήσεται. 

ἦ καὶ πυρᾶς πλήρωμα τῆς εἰρημένης; 

ἂν αὐτὸς μὴ ποτιψαύων Χεροῖν. 

τὰ 3 ἄλλα πράξω, COU καμεῖ τοὐμὸν μέρος. 
ἀλλ' ἁρκέσει καὶ ταῦτα᾽ πρόσνειµαι 


1210 


1215 
έ pot 


χάριν βραχεῖαν πρὸς μακροῖς ἄλλοις διδούς. 


ΥΛ. 
HP. 
TA. 


et Kat μακρὰ κά 


1205 του] τοῦ L. 

Hermann writes ws ἔχω. 
Suorhvuv. 1210 ὑπαίθωγ] 
1411 τᾶλλα y’ A, Le, R, Harl., 
MSS. 


into another family. Cp. Lys. or. 1 [3 
§ gt τόν τε Ὑόνῳ πατέρα...τόν τε ποιητὸν 
πατέρα. So Oedipus to Polyneices, 0.6. 
1383 σὺ δ᾽ ἔρρ᾽ ἁπόπτυστός τε κἀπάτωρ ἐμοῦ. 

1306. old μ ἐκκαλεῖ, ‘what dost 
thou call upon me todo.’ For the double 
acc., cp. Plat. Euthyphr. 5 A αὐτὰ ταῦτα 
προκαλεῖσθαι αὐτόν». 

παλαμναῖον is not weak after φονέα, 
‘because, as used in poetry, it often im- 
plies the defilement (ἄγος) of blood- -guilti- 
ness,—meaning, ‘accursed wretch,’ ra- 
ther than merely ‘slayer.’ Cp. Aesch. 
Eum. 448 ἄφθογγον εἶναι τὸν παλαμναῖον 
νόμος, Κ.Τ... Hence, like µιάστωρ, it 
can denote also the avenger of guilt (Eur. 
/. 7. 1218). Photius had this in view 
when he explained παλαμναῖος by Φο- 
νεὺς ἢ µιαρὀς. Properly the word means 
merely ‘a man of violent hand’: cp. PA. 
1206 παλάμαν, n n. 

1208f οὐ Syr’ Eywy’, ἀλλ᾽: the 
‘same formula as in Ο. 7. 1161, Ph. 735. 
--ὧν ἔχω (xaxdv) παιώνιον refers more 
especially to bodily sufferings ; while la- 
τῆρα τῶν ἐμῶν κακῶν is rather, ‘physi- 
cian of my woes’ generally. After ὧν 


1206 ἐκκαλεῖ] ἐκκαλεῖς Πατ]. 

13400 τῶν ἑμῶ»] Wecklein conj. θαρασίµω»: Blaydes, 
In L an early hand has suggested ὑπαῖθο». 
and Ald.: 
1214 μὴ ποτιψαύων] Hartung reads µή ποτε Water, a few of the later 


ἐστίν, ἐργασθήσεται. 
τὴν Εὐρυτείαν ola Ba δῆτα παρθένον; 
Ἰόλην ἐλεξας, ὡς y ἐπεικάζειν ἐμέ. 


1220 


1208 ὧν ew] 


τἆλλα μ’ L, with most of the later 


ἔχω, τῶν ἐἑμῶν is awkward; but it is 
partly excused (1) by the slight pause 
which might follow παιώνιον, and (2) by 
the emphasis on larfpa. It might, in- 
deed, be suggested that κακῶν belongs to 

τῶν ἐμῶν only, while ὧν ἔχω should be 
taken separately, ‘what I suffer’: this, 
however, is less natural. Hermann’s 
emendation, @s ἔχω (‘considering my 
state’), is possible, but slightly weak. 

1211 Φφοβεῖ πρὸς τοῦτο: cp. 0.7. 
08ο σὺ 5 els τὰ μητρὸς μὴ PoBod νυμφεύ- 
para. 

1212 Φᾠφθόνησις is found only here. 
Cp. Plat. Phaedo 61D ἅ...τυγχάνω ἀκη- 
κοώς, Φθόνος οὐδεὶς λέγειν. Lom 530 Ὦ 
οὐ φθονήσεις por ἐπιδεῖξαι. 

1213 πλήρωμα (nom.), sc. γενήσεται: 
—cp. Eur. Hec. 574 οἱ δὲ πληροῦσιν 
πυρά», | κορμοὺς «Φέροντες mevxlyous. 
Though πλήρωσις would have been more 
natural, πλήρωμα, expressing the result, 
is equally correct here. 

1214 (πληρώσω), ὅσον Ύε (πληρώ- 
cay.) ἂν py ποτιψ.: cp. Ο. Τ 347 εἰρ- 
γάσθαι 0, ὅσον | μὴ χερσὶ καίνων (sc. εἷ- 
χες εἰργάσθαι). Hyllus will help to hew 
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then get thee some other sire, and be called my son no 


more ! 
Hy. Woe, woe is me! 


What a deed dost thou require of 


me, my father,—that I should become thy murderer, guilty of 


thy blood! 


He. Not so, in truth, but healer of my sufferings, sole 


physician of my pain! 
Y. 


And how, by enkindling thy body, shall I heal 


it ? 

ΗΕ. Nay, if that thought dismay thee, at least perform the 
rest. 

Hy. The service of carrying thee at least shall not be 
refused. 

ΗΕ. And the heaping of the pyre, as I have bidden? 

Hy. Yea, save that I will not touch it with mine own hand. 
All else will I do, and thou shalt have no hindrance on my 
part. 

ΗΕ. Well, so much shall be enough.—But add one small 


boon to thy large benefits. 


Hy. Be the boon never so large, it shall be granted. 


HE. 
HY. 


Knowest thou, then, the girl whose sire was Eurytus ? 
It is of Iolé that thou speakest, if I mistake not. 


mss. having µή ποτε ψαύω (in T ων is superscr.),—probably due to Triclinius. 
Wunder, µή τι προσψαύων. 1316 πρόσνειµαι A, with most Mss., and Αἱά.: 
προσνεῖμαι B: πρόνεῖμαι L, with σ added above the line, probably by the first hand, 
to whom the accent on o may also be attributed. 1218 L has κάρτ) in an 
erasure, from κρατ) (or κρᾶτ)). 1219 rap0évov] παρνο» L, with @ over a. 
1220 ws 7’ Schaefer: wor’ L: ws Wecklein: ὥστε y’ εἰκάζειν Εεἰςκο.---ἐπεικάζειν L, 


with most MSS., and Ald.: ἀπεικάζειν r (as Ἑ). 


the wood, but not to build the pyre. The 
pyre was kindled by Philoctetes, or, acc.to 
another version, by Poeas (P2. 802 n.).— 
motupatey: tragic lyrics admit worl (fr. 
225), and its compounds (1030 ἁποτί- 
Paros: Aesch. εδ. 94 ποτικέσω, etc.). 
But tragic dialogue presents no other 
example, except Aesch. Zum. 79 worl 
πτόλιν. 

1316 κοὺὐ καμεῖ 2nd Naat sing. 
midd., thou shalt have δν di uy τού- 

ν on my part (acc. of respect: 
= riage τὸ σὸν µέρος, n.).—Most 
editors take καμεῖ as 3rd pers. sing. act.: 
‘and my part of the work shall not flag.’ 
But καμοῦμαι is the regular fut.: indeed, 
the only trace of the act. form is in 
Hesych., cana’ ἐργάσομαι. 

1216 ἁρκέσει καὶ ταῦτα, ever this: 
so Ph. 339 οἶμαι μὲν ἀρκεῖν gol ye καὶ 
τὰ 0°, ὦ τάλας, | ἀλγήμαθ).--πρόσνειµαι: 
the midd. is noteworthy, as we should 


have expected πρόσνειµο»: cp., however, 
Ar. Av. 563 προσνείµασθαι δὲ πρεπόντωε | 
τοῖσι θεοῖσιν τῶν ὀρνίθων ὃς ἂν ἁρμόττῃ 
καθ᾽ &xaorov,—where, as here, the act. 
might have been expected. The accen- 
tuation προσνεῖμαι (cr. n.) represents a 
wish to read the aor. inf. act. as an im- 
perative. 

1217 βραχεῖαν, small (0.C. 586 n.): 
paxpots, large (/#. 130, etc.).—SwWovs, 
sc. αὐτά: cp. O.C. 475 νεοπόκῳ maddy 
λαβών (n.). 

1219 ἨἈἙνρντεαν: cp. Ο. 7. 267 τῷ 
Λαβδακείῳ παιδί (η.).---παρθένον, an un- 
married woman: cp. 1225. 

1220 ἐπεικάζειν has here much better 
authority than ἀπεικάζειν : cp. 141 n.— 
ὥς y’, as a correction of ὥστ', is prefer- 
able to #s, not only as accounting for 7’, 
but because ἐμέ is added : cp. Eur. Adc. 
Sor ws Υ) ἐμοὶ χρῆσθαι xpiry: Ar. Plut. 
736 ws y ἐμοὶ δοκεῖν. 
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HP. ἔγνως. 


ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟΥΣ 


τοσοῦτον δή σ᾿ ἐπισκήπτω, τέκνον' 


ταύτην, ἐμοῦ θανόντος, εἴπερ εὐσεβεῖν 
βούλει, πατρῴων ὁρκίων µεμνημένος, 


προσθοῦ > ὠδρᾶ, pnd ἀπιστήσῃς πατρί’ 
pnd addos av Opav τοῖς ἐμοῖς πλευροῖς ὁμοῦ 


1225 


κλιθεῖσαν αὐτὴν ἀντὶ σοῦ Ἐλάβῃ ποτέ, 

ἀλλ᾽ αὗτός, ὦ Tai, TOUTO κήδευσον͵ λέχος. 
Ἀπιθοῦ: τὸ γάρ. TOL peyaha πιστεύσαντ' ἐμοὶ 
σμικροῖς ἀπιστεῖν τὴν πάρος συγχεῖ χάριν. 


TA. 


HP. 
TA. 


as ἐργασείων οὗ 


µεταίτιος oot 


οἴμοι; τὸ μὲν νοσοῦντι θυμουσθαι κακόν, 

τὸ δ ad ὁρᾶν ονοῦντα τίς wor ἂν Φφέροι; 
Ke ὲν ὧν λέγω θροεῖς. 

τίς γάρ πού’, n μοι μητρὶ μὲν θανεῖν μόνη 

᾿.αὖθις ὡς ἔχεις ἔχειν, 

τίς ταῦτ' ἄν, ὅστις μὴ 1G ἁλαστόρων vooot, 


1230 


1235 


4 
ἕλοιτο; κρεισσον Kaye y, ὦ πάτερ, θανεῖν 
ἢ τοῖσιν ἐχθίστοισι συνναίειν ὁμοῦ. 


1221 δή σ’] Hartung reads δῇτ: Blaydes conj. »wv.— For τέκνο», Wecklein conj. τελεῖ». 


1224 προσθοῦ Dindorf: πρὀσθου Mss. 
by a later hand. 


1221) ἐπισκήπτω with double acc., 
like κελεύω τινά τι: 5ο Eur. 7.7. Τοι 
πρὸς δεξιᾶς σε Thad ἐκισκήπτω τάδε. 

1228 πατρφων ὁρκίων, the oath im- 
posed on thee by thy father. 

1224 προσθοῦ, associate with thyself: 
- cp. O.C. 404n. 

Sdpapra. This passage concerning 
Tole and Hyllus (1216—1251) was ren- 
dered indispensable ‘by the plot, if the 
poet was to avoid a contradiction which 
must otherwise have perplexed the spec- 
tators. 

Iolé figured in legend as the wife of 
Hyllus. Their son, KAeodatos (called 
Κλεοδάτης by Theopompus, fr. 30), was 
mentioned by Hesiod (schol. Ap. Rh. τ. 
824), and was recorded in the pedigree 
of the Spartan kings, ae the grand- 
father of Aristodemus (Her. 6. 52, 8. 131). 
Hyllus and Iolé had also a daughter, 
Εὐαίχμη, known in Messenian story (Paus. 

ο... 

ae in this play, Iolé is the paramour 
of Heracles, and indirectly the cause of 
his death. How, then, could Hyllus wed 
her? His own words (1233—1237) ex- 
press what a Greek would feel. It was 
necessary, then, that the marriage should 


1226 λάβῃ Elinsley: λάβοι Mss. 


1225 ἐμοῖς] ἐμοῖ L, with σ added above 
1228 τιθοῦ Brunck: κείθου 


be imposed upon him by his dying father’s 
inexorable command. 

Cp. Apollodorus 27-7 § 13 &vre- 
λάμενος "Ὕλλφ...τὴν Ἰόλην ἀνδρωθέντα 
γῆμαι: as if Hyllus were younger than 
Sophocles here imagines him. Ovid, Ae. 
ϱ. 278, of Iolé: Herculis sllam | Imperiis 
thalamoque animoque receperat Hyllus. 
Acc. to Pherecydes, it was for Hyllus, 
not for himself, that Heracles had first 
asked the hand of Iolé (schol. on v. 354). 

1225 5. ἄλλος.. ἀντὶ cov: cp. 47. 
444 οὐκ ἄν τις abr’ ἔμαρψεν ἄλλος dvr’ 
ἐμοῦ.---ὁμοῦ, prep. with dat., in the sense 
of ‘near’ (Ο. 7. 1007), a specially Attic 
use (PA. 1218 Append.).— Po, in this 
command, is clearly right: the mere 
wish, λάβοι, would be unsuitable. ΟΡ. 
331 n. 

1227 ἀλλ αὐτός, κ.τ.λ.: this third 
clause reiterates the sense of the first, 
προσθοῦ δάµαρτα : Cp. 433 n.—totro.. 
λέχος-- τοῦτο Kijdos, cogn. acc. to κήδεν- 
σον (‘contract this marriage’) : cp. Arist. 
Pol. 5. 7. 10 Κηδεύεν ὅτῳ θέλωσι».--- 
Not, ‘cherish this bride,’ as in Eur. Afed. 
888 κηδεύουσα» is said of Medea ‘tend- 
ing’ Iason’s new wife. 


1338 4. πιθοῦ, not τπείθου: it is a 
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HE. Even so. This, in brief, is the charge that I give thee, 


my son. 


When I am dead, if thou wouldest show a pious re- 


membrance of thine oath unto thy father, disobey me not, but 


take this woman to be thy wife. 


Let no other espouse her who 


hath lain at my side, but do thou, O my son, make that marriage- 


bond thine own. Consent: 


after loyalty in great matters, to 


rebel in less is to cancel the grace that had been won. 


Hy. 


Ah me, it is not well to be angry with a sick man: 


but who could bear to see him in such a mind ? 
ΗΕ. Thy words show no desire to do my bidding. 


Hy. What! 


When she alone shares the blame for my 
mother’s death, and for thy present plight besides? 


Lives 


there the man who would make such a choice, unless he were 


maddened by avenging fiends ? 


Better were it, father, that I too should die, rather than live 


united to the worst of our foes! 


most MSS.—€yuol] Wecklein con). joc 
πάρος] πάλαι Harl. 


1229 σμικροῖς] Blaydes writes σμικρόν σ’.--- 
1230 τὸ r: ri Π..---νοσοῦντι] Wakefield con}. »οσοῦντα. 


1281 wd’ ὁρᾶ»] Groddeck and Wunder conj. ὧώδε Spay (‘that a sane man should 


obey such a command’). 
the first. 
Thvd’.—vooot L, with most MSS.: 


αἱροῖτο κ. 


peremptory summons: cp. 470 Π.---πισ- 

ντ΄--πιθόµενον, as in 1251. These 
are perhaps the only clear examples of 
πιστεύω as=‘to obey,’ though ἀπιστεν 
α5Ξ- ἀπειθεῖν was frequent.—épol, not por, 
because the pron., though it has no strong 
emphasis, implies, ‘to me, your father.’ 
A son’s obedience should be complete.— 
σμικροῖς, dat. of respect: cp. Ph. 342 
πρᾶγμ, ὅτῳ σ) ἐνύβρισα»: Eur. fr. 1051 
χρήµασυ λελείμμεθα.-- συγχεῖ, cbliterates, 
as if it had been traced in sand: cp. Ο. 
C. 609 n. 

1280 f. τὸ μὲν νοσοῦντι κ.τ.λ. Ορ. 
543 ffi. θυμοῦσθαι μὲν οὐκ ἐπίσταμαι | 
νοσοῦντι κείνῳ... | τὸ & αὖ ξυνοικεῖν τῇδ) 
ὁμοῦ τίς ἂν γυνὴ | δύναιτο... 
νοῦντα, in a state of mind so deplorable 
as is argued by the bare suggestion of 
such a marriage. This is not an ‘aside’; 
but the speaker’s amazement precludes a 
direct reply. 

1282 ds : cp. O. 7. 625 
ws οὐχ ὑπείξων οὐδὲ πιστεύσων λέχεις; 
For the desiderative verb, see Ph. 1oorn. 

1496 ff. τίς ποθ᾽, the indignant 
exordium, is immediately followed by the 
relative clause concerning Iolé, 4 having 
a causal force,—as we might say, ‘What! 
when she...’ etc. Cp. n. on Ο. C. 263 
κἄμοιγε ποῦ ταῦτ) ἐστίν; οἵτινες βάθρων 


}. δ. V. 


12832 οὐδὲν] οὐδὲν οὐδὲν L, with a line drawn through 
1234 σοὶ 3 Schaefer: σοί τ) Mss. 
vooet I. 

1287 ἐχθίστοισιν L, with two dots over ». 


1386 ταῦτ)] Froblich con). 
1286 ἕλοιτο L, with most MSS.: 


κ.τ.λ. Then, instead of ταύτην or τήνδε, 
as antecedent to ἤ, the speaker bitterly 
says, ταυτ’, ‘all this,’ —the horrors which, 
for him, are embodied in Iole. Cp. O. 7. 
1492 ἀλλ ipl’ ay δὴ πρὸς γάµων ner 


ἀκμάς, | τίς οὗτος ἔσται, τίς παραρρίψει, 
τέκνα, | τοιαῦτ) ὀνείδη λαμβάνω»; It 


would miserably enfeeble the passage to 
alter ravr’. 

The ethic dat. pot implies, ‘as I pan 
seen.’—®aveiy, without τοῦ : cp. 

1173 αἴτιοι θανεῖν (n.): μόνη ος. 
meansthat she alone shared the blame with 
Heracles (cp. 260 n.).—ool 8’ is more 
probable than oof + here, where the 
antithesis {5 marked.—ds Exes ἔχειν: 
Dem. or. 38 8 ἐχόντω» ws ἔχουσι OnBaiwy: 
Ο. 6. 273 ἱκόμην &’ ἱκόμη»: Ο.Τ. 1376 
η.--ὅστις μἡ...νοσοῖ: the optat., on ac- 
count of ἕλοιτ) dy: the relative clause is 
equiv. in sense to a protasis, ef μὴ ροσοῖ: 
see on O.C. 560. For the form νοσοῖ 
(instead of νοσοίη), Ph. 895 π.--ἆλασ- 
τόρων: O.C. 788 n. Such a mari 
would imply that some dry had deranged 
his mind (Ast. 622). 

1287 τοῖσιν ἐχθίστοισι: 
366 μι φιλτάτοις (Iocasta): £7. 594 
ἐχθροῖ Ἅγαμεῖσθαι (Aegisthus).—dopov 
aided to συνναίειν, as in 545 to ξυνοικεῖ». 


cp. O. 7. 


12 
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ε 9 55° ε ¥ 9 A 3. A 
avynp ο ως εοικεν ου νεµειν EOL 


4 “A 3 , ~ 3 8 
Φθίνοντι μοῖραν' ἀλλά τοι θεῶν apa 


μενεῖ σ᾿ ἀπιστήσαντα τοῖς ἐμοῖς λόγοις. 
οἴμοι, TAX’, ὡς ἔοικας, ὡς νοσεῖς φράσεις. 
σὺ γάρ µ am εὐνασθέντος ἐκκινεῖς κακοῦ. 
δείλαιος, ὡς ἐς πολλὰ τἀπορεῖν ἔχω. 
ap δικαιοῖς τοῦ φυτεύσαντος κλύειν. 
ἀλλ ἐκδιδαχθῶ δῆτα δυσσεβεῖν, πάτερ; 
ov δυσσέβεια, τοὐμὸν εἰ τέρψεις κέαρ. 
πράσσειν ἄνωγας οὖν µε πανδὀίκως τάδε; 

a A 
ἔγωγε' τούτων μάρτυρας καλῶ θεούς. 
τοιγὰρ ποήσω κοὺκ ἀπώσομαι, τὸ σὸν 
θεοῖσι δεικνὺς Epyov: οὐ γὰρ ἄν ποτε 

la ΄ 


TA. 
HP. 
TA. 
HP. ov 
TA. 
HP. 
TA. 
- HP. 
TA. 


1240 


1245 


1250 


κακὸς φανείην σοί ye πιστεύσας, πάτερ. 


HP. 


καλῶς τελευτᾷς' κἀπὶ τοῖσδε THY χάριν 


1288 ἀνὴρ] avip (sic) L.—veuety Brunck: νέµειν mss.—Wakefield conj. οὐκ ἐμοὶ 
νεμεῖ: Hense, οὐ »εμεῖ τινα: Erfurdt, οὐ νεμεῖ κατρὶ: Mekler, οὐδάμ) ἂν νέµοι: Nauck, 


οὐ νεμεῖ . Φθίνοντος ώρα». 
final « by the first hand. 


1240 ἀπιστήσαντι L, with a written over the 
1241 oluo r: ὦ µοι L.—rdy’ ws] In L a letter 


(perhaps a) has been erased after x’.—¢pdoecs MsS.: Axt conj. φανεῖς; Hermann, 


φανεῖν: Subkoff conj. οἴμοι, σαφῶς ἔοικας ws νοσεῖς φράσαι. 


14884. ds ἔοικεν, οὐ νεμεῖν, instead 
of οὐ νεμε. The verb which ought to 
have been principal is attracted into the 
relative clause. Cp. Her. 4. 5 ws δὲ 
Σκύθαι λέγουσι, vewraroy ἁπάντων ἐθνέω» 
εἶναι (instead of ἐστὶ) τὸ σφέτερο». Id. 
6. 137 ws δὲ αὐτοὶ ᾿Αθηναῖοι λέγουσι, 
δικαίως ἐξελάσαι (instead of ἐξήλασα»). 
Plat. Sophest. 161 D παντάπασυ, ws ἔοι- 
κε», ἡ τοιαύτη σύνθεσιβ...γίγρεσθαι (in- 
stead of γίγνεται) λόγος ψευδής. Id. Phsled. 
20D réde γε phy, ws οἶμαι, περὶ αὐτοῦ 
ἀναγκαιότατον εἶναι (instead of ἐστὶ) λέ- 
yew [for εἶναι can hardly depend on the 
word ἀνάγκη higher αρ]. Eur. Z 7. 52 
καθεῖναι (instead of καθῆκε) after ws ἔδοξε. 
But Aesch. Pers. 188 τούτω στάσιν τιν’, 
ὡς ἐγὼ ᾿δόκουν ὁρᾶν, | τεύχειν, is more 
complex, as the fusion ts between (1) ἐδό- 
κουν (3/4 plur.) τεύχειν, and (2) ἔγευχονι 
ὡς ἐγὼ ἐδόκου» ὁρᾶν. In Latin, too, this 
natural laxity occurs: Cic. Offe. 1. 78 11 
ut placet Stotcis, quae in terrts stenantur 
ad usum hominum omnia creart (instead 
of creantur). 

Paley would get rid of the irregularity 
by making es exclamatory (‘how !’): but 
this is impossible. The text is clearly 


1342 dr’ 


ο though it has been much suspected 
cr. n.). 
νεμεῖν...μοῖραν: μοῖρα is the share of 
respect due to a person: cp. Plat. Cra¢. 
398C peydrny potpay καὶ τιμὴν ἔχει: and 
Ο. C. 277 Append. For »εμεῖν, cp. 57 
έμοι...ὥραν. 

θεών ἀρὰ (like θεῶ» Ερινύες, Ant. 1075), 
—the vengeance sent by the gods, in 
answer to the father’s imprecation (1202). 
In this objective sense, the Curse is itself 
the agent of retribution: ορ. O. Τ. 418 
dewvdrous apd: Aesch. 7Λεῦ. 7ο ’Apd 7’, 
"Epwods πατρὸς ἡ µεγασθενήςε: and the 
Eumenides call themselves ᾿Αραί (Zum. 
417). Sometimes, again, the ’Apd is dis- 
tinguished from the power which it calls 
into action: Av. rir πότνι) ‘Apa, | σεμναί 
τε βεῶν waides ‘Eowies. A transition 
from the latter idea to the former may be 
seen in O. €. 1375 ©, where Oed. sum- 
mons his own imprecations to be his 
fumuayout. 

1241 ὡς ous 
as in δή. τὰ 










δα. Nee ae 


He. He woo reuse me στ Te 
prayer.—Nay. be Smt Stat Se suse pote po σι Fe- τε 
for disobecience 22 =r wae 

Hy. Ah τν Wit sem stew. σπα. τσ Sse 
thou art: 


He. Yea στι x I Ὡς i$ πας - ο κα 


Hy. Hageess tac Ἡππ Waar τσηστ Όσα τς 


ΗΕ. Yea Έπος Tun «μπες τσ τ Ἴπος τι Ἱτ- 


Hy. Buz mast 2 art. caer τι je κ.α. πι τς 

ΗΕ “Tis ote coperr Ευ amr cece πι «πλ 

Ην. Dest τς commen me mie, TOL πι - 
clear duty ? 


ΗΕ. [εισαι tet tet ret dear τς ITS 


ae MP ras 
Hy. Treen wo. su: CoML τῖσεε TTT 


gods to witness Soy eel am eerie em πι οτι 
to thee. my te=se 
HE. τε: ὄπιέωςς wel ome τ τς woe. TOs 


εὐνασθέτος Le rsecrnne ater 
Mss.. and Aas 12366 Όντας. ee 
a later hand. 2269 ow ὃτ i. - 

τὸ σὸ».. τοῦ »γνν - [SE ome sen eer: 
been mate ὅσ-ατ tu —7 ir fmt ups? 


τεωπις ον πεις ο. μ)”. 





outburst of : παι ση TEN μὲ ene: «507 ππατετιν — ; ows 
Φράζει», τὸ decane μα 1 1ε--τ-ἀαστν oe 


ar 
imply speec=: He κ τς sur up gee es. ο. εστι om, 
οὐκ εἶχε, ον yrs rimery Corts -Ἡ ie κ μα ορ ο 
χειρὶ ἔφραᾗε. θα. frogs ὃ Ὁν- λλες meee πες 
φωνῆς ops couse yom πε κ τρ ον π πο πο ν ωνν ος 
shade οἵτο--σ-ἕτ nt π πας Nake mw τς ο EY 
it plain ετο-ς- ντα 8 ος π te in. ο μι 

jecture garee.—2 cr cue cui --ς 

Ant. 682 «9 "νε Ἰπκας rem. = 

1242 ἀπ ανεσάνηνι ena i:.. “Lae - — Ps eV. Ta: 


Wrst 7 3 .... 
τοπι 11183 ΡΕ: τς Som dese Broil al oun i AT a σαι 
allowed to me iv τὰ Πρινς Toto oder oe SEO a ay 
15 simpler "πρ 22 Gutenment outer - 


iti 1. Hs ντ ος ue, 8 στο heater ia 
plague hac Όσες. toe vied ετσι vent | igo κ Nag 


be used lice ες . σης 13. τσ umerw πω ee ο  ᾱ μμ ῃ 

ἀπὸ θνατᾶς.--ὅ τὰ > .. ἄταπνια ν-η orev t,t ος ντος αι 
. 

would ve τσ ic 


Eo. Le gre | i a να ο εν  )  Ἅρσ"" 
ράζευ Guts στ: wins. 


RT a ο δν τοι 










δν τεστ, οσο Uk δαν ολλ τα ἔτι 

13449 ές τολ1ας wr τι: *. Winn τας τα κο Geb Roem Ne στρες ης 
' nes ee a Mn ο οσο στ την 
κλέαν: 22. 24 to the ay yor ac a al Ve ο 





Lion ς to the pre bes 
Le 
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HP. ἀνὴρ 6d ὡς ἔοικεν ov νεμεῖν ἐμοὶ 
Φθίνοντι μοῖραν' ἀλλά του θεῶν apa 
μενεῖ σ᾿ ᾿ἀπιστήσαντα τοῖς ἐμοῖς λόγοι». 
οἶμοι, Tay’, ὡς ἔοικας, ὡς νοσεῖς φράσεις. 
ΗΡ. σὺ γάρ pe ἀπ᾿ εὐνασθέντος ἐκκινεῖς κακοῦ. 
TA. δείλαιος, ὡς ἐς πολλὰ τἀπορεῖν exw. 

ΗΡ. οὐ γὰρ δικαιοῖς τοῦ φυτεύσαντος κλύειν. 
TA. aNd” ἐκδιδαχθῶ δῆτα δυσσεβεῖν, πάτερ; 
HP. ov δυσσέβεια, τούμὸν εἰ τέρψεις κέαρ. 
TA. πράσσειν ἄνωγας οὖν µε πανδίκως τάδε; 
. HP. ἔγωγε᾽ τούτων μάρτυρας καλῶ θεούς. 

TA. τοιγὰρ ποήσω κοὺκ ἀπώσομαι, | τὸ σὸν 
θεοῖσι δευκνὺς ἔργον' ov γὰρ ἄν ποτε 
κακὸς φανείην σοί γε πιστεύσας, πάτερ. 
καλῶς τελευτᾷς' κἀπὶ τοῖσδε τὴν χάριν 


1240 


TA. 


1245 


1250 


HP. 


1288 ἀνὴρ] avnp (sic) L.—veyuety Brunck: véwew mss.— Wakefield conj. οὐκ ἐμοὶ 
νεμεῖ: Hense, οὐ νεμεῖ τινα: Erfurdt, οὐ νεμεῖ πατρὶ: Mekler, οὐδάμ ἂν νέµοι: Nauck, 
οὐ νεμεῖ . Φθίνοντος ώὦραν. 1240 ἀπιστήσαντι L, with α written over the 
final « by the first hand. 1241 οἴμοι xr: ὤ µοι ,-τάχ' ὡς] In L a letter 
(perhaps a) has been erased after x’ φράσεις Μ85.: Axt conj. φανεῖς; Hermann, 
φανεῖν: Subkoff conj. οἴμοι, σαφῶς ἔοικας ws νοσεῖς φράσαι. 1242 ἀπ 


13498 4. ds ἔοικεν, οὐ νεμεῖν, instead 
of οὐ μεμε. The verb which ought to 
have been principal is attracted into the 
relative clause. Cp. Her. 4. 5 ws δὲ 
Σκύθαι λέγουσι, vewrarov ἁπάντων ἐθνέων 
εἶναι (instead of ἐστὶ) τὸ σφέτερον. Id. 
6. 137 ws δὲ αὐτοὶ ᾿Αθηναῖοι λέγουσι, 
δικαίως ἐξελάσαι (instead of ἐξήλασαν). 
Plat. Sophist. 263D παντάπασυ, ws ἔοι- 
Kev, ἡ τοιαύτη σύνθεσις...γίγνεσθαι (in- 
stead of γίγνεται) λόγος ψευδής. Id. Philed. 
20D Τόδε ye µήν, ws οἶμαι, περὶ αὐτοῦ 
ἀναγκαιότατον εἶναι (instead of ἐστὶ) λέ- 
yew [for εἶναι can hardly depend on the 
word ἀνάγκη higher up]. Eur. 7. 7. 52 
καθεῖναι (instead of καθῆκε) after ws ἔδοξε. 
But Aesch. ers. 188 τούτω στάσιν TW’, 
ws ἐγὼ ᾿δόκουν ὁρᾶν, | τεύχειν, is more 
complex, as the fusion is between (1) ἐδό- 
κουν (3rd plur.) τεύχειν, and (2) ἔτευχο», 
ὡς ἐγὼ ἐδόκου» ὁρᾶν. In Latin, too, this 
natural laxity occurs: Cic. Offic. 1. 7 § 22 
ut placet Stoicts, quae in terrts gignantur 
ad usum hominum omnia creart (instead 
of creantur). 

Paley would get rid of the irregularity 
by making #s exclamatory (‘how!’): but 
this is impossible. The text is clearly 


ae though it has been much suspected 
cr. n.). 

νεμεῖν...μοῖραν: μοῖρα is the share of 
respect due to a person: cp. Plat. Crat¢. 
398 C µεγάλην μοῖραν καὶ τιμὴν ἔχει: and 
Ο. C. 277 Append. For νεμεῖν, cp. 57 
Ῥέμοι...ὥρα». 

θεών dod (like θεῶν Ἐρινύες, Ant. 1075), 
—the vengeance sent by the gods, in 
answer to the father’s imprecation (1202). 
In this objective sense, the Curse is itself 
the agent of retribution: cp. Ο. 7. 418 
δεινόπους ἁρά: Aesch. 7Λεῦ. 70 ’Apd 7’, 
ἘἨρινὺς πατρὸς ἡ µεγασθενήε: and the 
Eumenides call themselves ᾿Δραί (Zum. 
417). Sometimes, again, the “Apd is dis- 
tinguished from the power which it calls 
into action: Z/. 111 πὀτνι ᾿Αρά, | σεµναί 
τε θεῶν παῖδες "Epwies. A_ transition 
from the latter idea to the former may be 
seen in O. C. 1375 f., where Oed. sum- 
mons his own imprecations to be his 
ξυμμάχου». 

1241 ὡς ἔοικας (instead of ὡς ἔοικεν), 
as in £/. 516: so Eur. Helen. 497 ws 
εἴξασιν.--φράσεις, wilt ‘show,’ ‘make it 
clear’ (by acts, or words, or both). After 
such words—H yllus means—some violent 
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He. He will render no reverence, it seems, to my dying 
prayer.—Nay, be sure that the curse of the gods will attend thee 


for disobedience to my voice. 


Hy. Ah, thou wilt soon show, methinks, how distempered 


thou art! 
HE. 
Hy. 
HE. 
Hy. 
HE. 
Hy. 

clear duty? 
HE. 


Hapless that I am! 


Yea, for thou art breaking the slumber of my plague. 
What perplexities surround me! 
Yea, since thou deignest not to hear thy sire. 

But must I learn, then, to be impious, my father ? 

’Tis not impiety, if thou shalt gladden my heart. 

Dost thou command me, then, to do this deed, as a 


I command thee,—the gods bear me witness! 


Hy. Then will I do it, and refuse not,—calling upon the 


gods to witness thy deed. 
to thee, my father. 


I can never be condemned for loyalty 


He. Thou endest well; and to these words, my son, 


εὐνασθέντοσ L (the apostrophe after π is from the first hand): ἀπευνασθέντος the other 


MSS., and Ald. 


a later hand. 1247 οὔν] δὴ K. 


1246 δυσσέβεια] δυσέβεια L, with a second σ added above by 


1249 £. τὸ σὸν...ἔργον] Dobree οοπ]. 


τὸ σὸν...τοῦργον: Heimsoeth, σὸν ὃν...τοῦὔργον.-- δεικνὺς] In L the letters ὑσ have 
been made from ot¢.—For θεοῖσι δεικνὺς Hense conj. θεοῖς διομνὺς. 


outburst of madness may be expected. 
Φράζει», ‘to declare,’ does not necessarily 
imply speech: Her. 4. 113 φωνῆσαι μὲν 
οὐκ εἶχε, οὗ γὰρ συνίεσαν ἀλλήλω», τῇ δὲ 
χειρὶ ἔφραξζε. Aesch. Ag. 1061 σὺ 8 ἀντὶ 
φωνῆς ppdte καρβάνῳ yxepl. There is a 
shade of mournful irony in φράσεις (‘make 
it plain enough’), which is lost in the con- 
jecture daveis.—For the double -es, cp. 
Ant. 682 ὧν λέγεις δοκεῖς wépe. 

1242 ἀπ' εὐνασθέντος...κακοῦ, lit., 
‘from a lulled plague,’ z.e., from the repose 
allowed to me by its subsidence. This 
is simpler than to understand, ‘after the 
plague had been lulled,’ when ἀπὸ would 
be used like ἐκ (Theocr. 15. 106 ἀθανάταν 
ἀπὸ θνατᾶς).--Τηε v. /. ἀπευνασθέντος 
would be rather a gen. absolute. dzev- 
νάζειν does not occur. 

1243 ἐς πολλὰ, ‘with regard to’ 
them: cp. n. on 1211. 

1244 κλύειν: {.6., astothe marriage. 
The question as to the pyre has been 
settled (1215). 

13464 SvomeBeiv. He regards Iolé 
as virtually the destroyer of both his 
parents (1233): it is not εὐσεβές for him 
to marry her. Heracles replies that the 
supreme duty is to do a father’s pleasure 


(cp. 1177). 


1247 πράσσειν...πανδίκως, todothese 
things ‘with full justification,’ z.e., as a 
duty imposed by a father’s solemn com- 
mand.—Others explain, ‘command me 
absolutely’: but πανδίκως could not mean 
παντελῶς: see on 611.—For the place of 
οὖν in the verse, cp. Ο. C. 1205, PA. 
121. 

1248 ἔγωγε, ‘that Ido’; cp. Az. 104, 
1347, 1365. 

1249 4. ποήσω. He will marry Iolé. 
But he will call the gods to witness that 
it is his father’s doing, and not an act of 
his own choice.—ré σὀν θεοῖσι δεικνὺς 
ἔργον : the ἔργον is not, strictly, the mar- 
riage itself, but the act of Heracles in 
prescribing it. Hence the words, ‘show- 
ing ¢hy deed to the gods,’ mean properly, 
‘pleading, before the gods, the constraint 
which you have put upon me’: not, ‘pro- 
testing that my act in marrying Ioleé is 
really your act.’ Accordingly we have 
δεικνὺς τὸ σὸν Epyov, not δεικνὺς τὸ Epyov 
σὸν (ov). The text has been suspected 
(cr. n.) only because it has not been fully 
understood. 

1252 ff. καλώς τελευτᾷς, after threat- 
ening disobedience (1230 ff.). — κἀπὶ 
τοῖσδε: {.6., crown the promise with the 
deed. Cp. 4%. 813 nov λόγῳ δείξω µόνο»' | 
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ταχείαν, ὦ Tat, πρόσθες, ὡς πρὶν ἐμπεσεῖν 


σπαραγμὸν ή τιν οἶστρον ἐς πυράν He Ons. 


παῦλά τοι κακῶν 


1255 


ay eykovelr’, αἴρεσθε' 


αὕτη, τελευτὴ τοῦδε τἀνδρὸς ὑστάτη. 


TA. 


GAN οὐδὲν εἴργει σοὶ τελειοῦσθαι τάδε, 


ἐπεὶ κελεύεις κἀξαναγκάζεις, πάτερ. 


HP. dye νυν, πρὶν τήνὸ ἀνακινῆσαι 


νόσον, ὦ ψυχὴ σκληρά, χάλυβος 


1260 


λιθοκόλλητον στόµιον παρέχουσ’, 
ἀνάπαυε βοήν, ὡς ἐπίχαρτον 
τελέουσ᾽ ἀεκούσιον ἔργον. 


TA. 


1254 µε θῇς most MSS., and Ald.: 
L. 


3 3 3 4 ιά QA 3 8 
αἴρετ', ὁπαδοί, μεγάλην μὲν ἐμοὶ 
τούτων θέµενοι συγγνωμοσύνην, 


1265 


µεθῆσ (made by the first hand from μεθεὶσ) 


1256 τελευτὺ] τελευτῆ (not τελευτῆι) L.—rdvdpds] 7’ ἀνδρὸσ L. 


1259 νυν τ: 
Blaydes writes σκληροῦ. 


παρέχουσ᾽] L carries over the letters χουσ’ to the next verse. 


τάχος γὰρ ἔργου καὶ ποδῶν dp’ ἕψεται.--- 
ταχεῖαν, adverbial: ορ. Ο. 7. 617 f. 

πρὶν ἐμπεσεῖν x.7.d.: his fear is not so 
much of the pain, or of increased difficulty 
for his bearers, but rather of the ill- 
omened cries which would be wrung from 
him on the brink of death. See on 1260. 
—orapaypov (778) --οἴστρον: a similar 
combination occurs in Aesch. fr. 163 ἐκ 
ποδῶ» δ ἄνω | ὑπέρχεται σπαραγμὸς els 
ἄκρον κάρα, | κέντηµα λύσσης, σκορπίου 
βέλος λέγω. 

1466: dy’ is said to all the by- 
standers, rather than to Hyllus alone: 
cp. 821 ἴδ', π.---ἐγκονεῖτ: cp. Az. 811 
χωρῶμεν, ἐγκονῶμεν: 76. 988 10’ ἐγκόνει, 
σύγκαμνε. The derivation of the verb 
is uncertain: the only.part of it used by 
Homer is ἐγκονέουσαι.--αἴρεσθε: this 
literal sense of the midd. αἴρομαι is much 
rarer than the figurative; see, however, 
El. 54, Ll. 20. 247, Eur. Cycl. 473. 

αὕτη, instead of τοῦτο: cp. Ο. 6. 88 
ταύτην ἔλεξε παῦλαν (n.). He does not 
mean, ‘this is the rest promised by the 
oracle’ (1170): but merely,— —‘this is the 
true release for me.’ .«ὑστάτη, 
like ἔσχατον τέρμα (Eur. Andr. 1081), 
extremus finis (Verg. G. 4. 116). He 
has no presentiment of immortality. 

134674. GAN: ορ. 1179 ηΠ.---οὐδὲν 
εἴργει like οὐδὲν κωλύε. Cp. 344.—TE- 


νῦν Ἱ..--ἀνακινῆσαι] Blaydes conj. ἀνακιεῖσθαι. 
1261 λιθοκόλλητον] Welcker conj. λυκοκόλλητο».--- 


1260 σκληρά] 
The Aldine divides 


λειοῦσθαι: cp. Ο. 6. 1089 τελειῶσαι: 
but £7. 1510 τελεωθέν. Both forms were 
current in Attic prose.—éwel κελεύειε: he 
again disclaims responsibility: cp. 1247. 

1259—1263 As Hyllus spoke the 
last two verses, he gave a sign to the 
bearers (964) to come forward and re- 
sume their places beside the litter. These 
five anapaestic lines are spoken by Hera- 
cles while that order is being obeyed. 
Then the words of Hyllus, αἴρετ), ὁπαδοί 
(1264), mark that the procession is about 
to move. 

1259 ff. dye νυν. Either νυν or νῦν 
would be fitting here, but the former is 
better: it refers to the consent of Hyllus. 
The scholiast read νυν (ἄγε ody). 

πρὶν ἀνακινῆσαι τήνδε νόσον, ‘before 
thou hast aroused this plague,’ {.ε.,' ‘allow- 
ed it to arise,’—by delay. The attacks 
recur at intervals; and he wishes to reach 
the pyre speedily (1253). The meaning is 
not that vehement laments might bring 
on the pain. 

Other views are: :—(1) ἀνακινῆσαι is in- 
trans., ‘be roused.’ But this use is un- 
exampled, and cannot safely be inferred 
from the intrans. ὑποκινεῖν (Her. 5. τού, 
etc.), Or παρακινεῖν as = παρακότπτει», παρα- 
παίειν, deltrare. (2) The subject to the 
inf. is νόσο», and the object is σε under- 
stood. But ἀνακινῆσαι clearly refers to 
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quickly add the gracious deed, that thou mayest lay me on 
the pyre before any pain returns to rend or sting me. 


Come, make haste and lift me! 


This, in truth, is rest from 


troubles ; this is the end, the last end, of Heracles! 
Hy. Nothing, indeed, hinders the fulfilment of thy wish, 
since thy command constrains us, my father. 


ΗΕ. Come, then, ere thou arouse this plague, O my stub- 
born soul, give me a curb as of steel on lips set like stone to 
stone, and let no cry escape them; seeing that the deed which 
thou art to do, though done perforce, is yet worthy of thy joy! 


Hy. Lift him, followers! 


thus, mapéxoulo’. 
κνουσ’. 


Hermann suggests, from a reading τελεῶσαι ἑκούσιο». 
χαίρετ) Nauck (giving 1264—1269 to Heracles). 


And grant me full forgiveness 


for this; 


Musgrave conj. προέχουσ’: Wecklein writes mwplovo’: Blaydes, 
1263 τελέουσ᾽ Billerbeck: τελέως Mss., which may have arisen, 


1264 alper’ MSS.: 
1265 L has συγνωμοσύνη», 


with a second y added above the line by the first hand: not συγγνωµοσύνη», with ν 


above the first y, as has been reported. 


oo 


rousing the pain, not to troubling the 
mind: cp. 974 μὴ Kwihoys...dd0vay: 979 
κἀκκινήσεις...νόσον. 

ὦ ψυχἠ σκληρά: this phrase has a bad 
sense in dz. 1361; just as the epithet 
κρατερόφρω», given to Heracles in //. 14. 
324, is applied in Hes. Of. 147 to the 
χάλκειον yévos.—Cp. Od. 20. 18 τέτλαθι 
5) κραδίη: Aristophanes parodies such 
passages, Ach. 483 ff. πρόβαινε νῦν, ὦ 
θυµέ...ἄγενυν, ὦ τάλαινα καρδία: as Vol- 
taire said of like apostrophes in Corneille, 
‘nous ne sommes plus dans un temps ou 
l’on parle a son bras et 4 son ame.’ 

XGAvBos λιθοκόλλητον στόµιον. This 
has been explained:—(1) ‘A curb of 
steel, set with sharp stones’—to make it 
more severe. (2) ‘A curb of steel, orna- 
mented with costly stones.’ (3) ‘A steel 
clamp for binding stones together.’ See 
Appendix. 

I take the words in a way different from 
any of these. χάλυβος στόµιο», the ‘curb 
of steel,’ is, as all agree, the strong self- 
restraint which is to keep the lips closed. 
Then Acdoxd\AnTov introduces a new 
image. The lips, thus firmly closed, are 
set as stone to stone inmasonry. Thus the 
whole phrase means ‘A curb of steel, to 
keep the lips set as stone to stone.” The 
use of λιθοκόλλητον to describe the effect 
of the ‘curb’ has been assisted by the 
suggestion, in στόμιο», of στόμα. 

νάπανε Bony. Pythagoras said that a 
dying man,—like one who is putting out 


to sea,—should avoid words of ill omen: 
--- κατὰ τὸν ὕστατον καιρὸν παρήγγελλε μὴ 
βλασφημεῖν, ἀλλ᾽ ὥσπερ ἐν ταῖς ἆνα- 
yuryais olwvi feo Oat wer’ εὐφημίας (1απιῦ]]ο]. 
Pyth. § 257).—eés with τελέοσ (fut. 
part.), marking the intention (cp. 160): 
χαρτον, predicative: (‘as being about 
to do a compulsory deed with a feeling of 
joy.) The end has been imposed by 
fate; but it brings victory over pain. 

1264—1278 The unanimous tradi- 
tion assigned verses 1264—1274 to Hyllus. 
Verses 1275—1278 were given by some 
to the Chorus, and by others to Hyllus. 
From the indication in L at v. 1275 
(χορὸς γράφεται ὕλλος), and from the 
schol. there (χορός’ τινὲς ὕλλος), it may 
be conjectured that the attribution of 
1275—1278 to the Chorus was the pre- 
valent one. This was only natural, as the 
Chorus usually closes the play. A ma- 
jority of modern editors, however, give 
vv. 1264—1278 wholly to Hyllus; and 
they seem right.—See Appendix. 

1264 % ὁπαδοί, ‘attendants,’ ‘fol- 
lowers,’—the men who have come with 
him from Euboea (964). In 41. 1108 
Creon addresses his servants as éwdoves. 
--μεγάλην μὲν ἐμοὶ κ.τ.λ.: the meaning 
is, ‘Pardon me for helping my father to 
destroy himself; and note that the real 
cruelty here is that of Zeus, who allows 
his son to perish thus.’ 

week es marti (Ξ συγγρώµην) a word 
found only here; cp. Ant. 151 θέσθαι 
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, 4 Α 3 a 
μεγάλην δὲ θεῶν ἀγνωμοσύνην 
εἰδότες ἔργων τῶν πρασσοµένων, 
ot φύσαντες καὶ κλῃζόμενοι 
πατέρες τοιαῦτ ἐφορώσι πάθη. 

4 4 a , 3 20 9 9 A 
τὰ μὲν οὖν μέλλοντ οὐδεὶς ἐφορᾷ, 
τὰ δὲ νῦν ἑστῶτ οἰκτρὰ μὲν HLL, 
αἰσχρὰ 8 ἐκείνοις, 

4 3 S 3 - , 
χαλεπώτατα 8° οὖν ἀνδρῶν πάντων 
τῷ τήνδ᾽ ἄτην ὑπέχοντι. ee 

, 4 ld 9 

λείπου μηδὲ σύ, παρθέν', ἐπ οἴκων, 
μεγάλους μὲν ἰδοῦσα νέους θανάτους, 
πολλὰ δὲ πήματα καὶ καινοπαθή, 
κοὐδὲν τούτων ὃ τι μὴ Zevs. 


1270 


1275 


1366 f. δὲ r, and Ald.: re 1..--θεῶν L, with most Mss., and Ald.: θεοῖς Vat.: 
in T os is written above θεῶν.--- Ναιοὶς, reading θεοῖς, brackets the words ἆγρωμοσύ- 


νη» | elddres ἕργων. 
πάθη] ἐφορῶσιν Nauck (deleting πάθη). 


προορᾷ: Wakefield conj. ἀφορᾷ: Nauck, οἶδεν. 
with most MSS.: θανάτους (instead of πάντων) A, R, Πατ]. 


λησμοσύναν.---εἰδότες θεών pey. Ayvupo- 
σύνην ἔργων κ.τ.λ., ‘recognising the great 
harshness of the gods in the deeds,’ etc.: 
for the double gen., cp. Andoc. or. 3 § 33 
τὴν ... ἀσφάλειαν ἡμῶν τῆς ἐπαναφορᾶς. 
For ἀγνωμοσύνη, prop. ‘want of con- 
siderateness,’ cp. Dem. or. 18 § 252 παν- 
ταχόθεν μὲν ἄν τι ἴδοι τὴν ἀγνωμοσύνην 
αὐτοῦ καὶ τὴν βασκανία» (‘unfairness and 
malevolence’): ἐδ. 207 TH τῆς τύχης 
ἀγνωμοσύνῃ, its ‘cruelty.’ The like- 
sounding words end two successive verses, 
as παρΊνεσα and συνήῄνεσα in Ph. 121 {. 

For Nauck’s reading of this passage, 
see Appendix. 

1268 κλῃζόμενοι is more than καλού- 
µενοι: it implies invocation and praise: 
ορ. 65ο.--ἐφορώσι, ἑ.ε., look calmly down 
upon them; just as in £7. 825 ταῦτ) ἐφο- 
ρῶντες | κρύπτουσιν ἔκηλοι: cp. Aesch. 
Ag. 1270 (Cassandra complains of Apollo) 
ἐποπτεύσας... | ...καταγελωμένην. 

1270—1274 τὰ μὲν οὖν μέλλοντ᾽ 
κ.Τ.λ.: Hyllus means:—‘No one, indeed, 


L. Dindorf wished to delete v. 1267. 
1270 ἐφορᾳ] Hartung and Blaydes write 


1269 ἐφορῶσι 


1273 πάντων Ald.: ἁπάντων L, 
12976 ἐπ) οἴκω» schol. 


commands a view (ἐφορᾷ) of the future 
(and so it is possible that Zeus may yet 
make some amend); but, as to the present 
situation, it is miserable for us, shameful 
for Zeus (ἐκείνοις), and supremely cruel 
for the victim.’ 

The words τὰ μὲν οὖν μέλλοντ) οὐδεὶς 
ἐφορά unconsciously foreshadow the apo- 
theosis of Heracles. This is the only 
hint of it in the play. 

χαλεπώτατα 5’ οὖν. Here δ᾽ οὖν marks 
the return to the foremost subject of his 
thoughts. ‘Be the pity or the shame 
what it may, there can be no doubt who 
suffers most.’ Cp. Ant. 688 η. 

1275—1278 These four verses are 
addressed by Hyllus to the leader of the 
Chorus, and give the signal for moving 
from the orchestra. With ”, com- 
pare ὦ παρθένοι in 411. The Chorus 
has been silent since 1113; and it seems 
dramatically right that its silence should 
be maintained in this last scene. The 
young maidens of Trachis may well leave 
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but mark the great cruelty of the gods in the deeds that are 


being done. 


They beget children, they are hailed as fathers, 


and yet they can look upon such sufferings. 

No man foresees the future; but the present is fraught with 
mourning for us, and with shame for the powers above, and verily 
with anguish beyond compare for him who endures this doom. 

Maidens, come ye also, nor linger at the house; ye who have 
lately seen a dread death, with sorrows manifold and strange: 
and in all this there is nought but Zeus. 


(85 4 σ. ᾖ), and T: dm’ ofkwy L, with the other Mss. 
1376 μεγάλους] Subkoff writes µελέους. 


F. Ritter and others reject these vv. 


1275—1278 Hartung, 


---ἰδοῦσα made from εἰδοῦσα in L.—véous θανάτους forms a separate v. in L. 


1277 καὶ added by Bentley.—xaworalj A 
Mss., and Ald.: καινοπαγῇ L (with @ above y), K, Harl. 


κοιροπαθῇ. 


the son of Heracles, at this solemn 
moment, to sum up the lesson of his 
father’s fate. 

If the verses are given to the leader of 
the Chorus, then rap@é»’ will be taken in 
a collective sense, as referring to the 
other choreutae; cp. 821 ὦ aides. Prof. 
Campbell understands a reference to the 
maidens of the household (205); but this 
seems less natural. In either case, the 
singular number would be unusual. 

Another view is that wap0év’ means 
Tolé. But she is not present: and, even 
if she could be thus summoned forth, her 
presence would be unfitting. 

1275 ἐπ οἴκων (see cr. n.) is clearly 
right. ἐπὶ is often thus used with the 
gen., of position: Plat. Charm. 163 B ἐπ᾽ 
οἰκήματος καθηµένῳ: Thuc. 4. 118 µένειν 
ἐπὶ τῆς avrév.—The Vulg. dm’ οἴκων 
has been explained in three ways, each 
of which appears untenable:—(r) ‘Do 
not’stay behind,—leaving the house,’ 2.έ., 
‘leave it.’ (2) ‘Do not fail from the 
house,’—#.¢., ‘stay there.’ (3) With 


(y# written above), with most 
Wecklein writes 


παρθέν᾽: ‘O maiden from the house, do 
not stay behind.’ 

1276 £ θανάτους, Deianeira’s violent 
death (for the plur., cp. O. 7. 497 n.). 
The bold use of μεγάλους is softened by 
the poetical plur., which brings out the 
notion of a ‘great’ or ‘awful’ calamity. 
μέγας is often nearly equivalent to devs, as 
in péya τι παθεῖν (Xen. An. 5. 8. 17), etc. 

πήµατα...καινοπαθή, the strange and 
terrible sufferings of Heracles. This adj. 
does not occur elsewhere: but Aesch. 
Theb. 363 has καινοχήµων as=‘new to 
woe.’ (For the bad sense of καινός, cp. 
867,873.) The second part of the com- 
pound is akin in sense to πῆμα: cp. 756 
n.—The ο. /. καινοπαγη was a prosaic 
conjecture, suggested by such words as 
νεοπαγής. 

1278 With Zevs the schol. supplies 
ἔπραξεν: but it seems truer to supply 
éorly. ‘There is nothing in all this that 
ts not Zeus’: t.e., he is manifested in 
each and all of these events. 


APPENDIX. 


11—14 As tothe coins of Acarnania (and Ambracia), all later than 
300 B.c., on which Acheloiis appears as a man-headed bull, see Barclay 
Head, Hist. Numorum, p. 63. An example of the man-headed bull, 
prebably representing a river-god, occurs on a coin of Laiis (Ados) in 
Magna Graecia, referable to the latter part of the sixth, or beginning 
of the fifth, century B.c.: Percy Gardner, Zypes of Greek Cotns, pl. 1. 
no. 10. 

With regard to the third shape assumed by Acheloiis,—avépeiw κύτει 
Bovrpwpos,—two views are possible. (1) According to the first and 
simplest view, which I adopt in the commentary, κύτει means the whole 
body, and the form intended is a complete human figure, only with the 
forehead, horns, and ears of an ox. (2) According to the second view, 
κύτει would have a narrower sense, denoting the human ¢vun& without 
the lower extremities (τὸ ἀπ᾿ αὐχένος µέχρι αἰδοίων κύτος, Arist. Hist. An. 
1. 8, p. 491 a 29). Mr A. S. Murray has referred me to an incised 
drawing on an Etruscan bronze mirror, published in the continuation of 
Gerhard’s Etruskische Spiegel (v. pl. 66). It shows a figure with a head 
half-human, half-bovine, and a body which is human down to the hips, 
but terminates in two serpents, coiled upwards on either side, so that 
their heads project under the human arms. This figure, Mr Murray 
thinks, may represent the Achelows. His first shape, that of the man- 
headed bull, and his second, that of the serpent, would thus each con- 
tribute an element to his third stage, which is preponderantly human. 
Mr Murray notices also a vase in Gerhard (Auserl. Vasenb., 1. 115), 
—that to which Mr Ruskin refers in Stones of Venice, Vol. 1. Appendix 
21. Here Achelotis has a human head (though with a bull’s horns), 
human shoulders and arms; from the breast downwards he is not a 
serpent, but a fish. 

If it could be assumed that Sophocles, in these verses, was accu- 
rately describing a series of transformations represented in some single 
work of art which he had seen, that would be a reason for interpreting 
the three successive forms in such a manner that the second should 
retain some element of the first, and the third of the second. ‘An 
artist,’as Mr Murray observes, ‘was bound to retain in each transforma- 
tion something of the previous stage ; otherwise the representation would 
not have been intelligible.’ For this purpose, however, the figure on 
the Etruscan mirror, blending attributes of ox, man, and serpent, should 
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be made the second, not the fhird; it should be identified with the 
Spaxwy, not with the ἀνδρείῳ κύτει βούπρωρος The connected series 
would then be: (1) man-headed bull: (2) human trunk, with half-bovine 
head, and serpentine ending: (3) human figure, with bovine forehead, 
horns and ears. But it appears far more probable that Sophocles had 
no thought of any such link between the forms, though each separate 
form may have been suggested by some representation in art. He works 
Piet like the poet of the Odyssey in describing the changes of Proteus 
4. 456 Π.). 

With regard to the double reading here, κύτει βούπρωρος (Strabo), 
and τύπῳ βούκρανος (MSS. of Soph.), these points may be noted. (1) 
κύτει 1s in the best Mss. of Strabo, though four others have τύπῳ,---ΟΠ6 
of these, cod. Mosq. 205 (late 15th cent.), giving κύτει in the marg.: see 
the Didot ed. of Strabo, by C. Miiller and F. Dibner, vol. 2, p. 1008. 
(2) These editors do not notice βούκρανος as azv./. in Strabo’s text; though, 
acc. to C. H. Tzschucke, who continued the ed. of Strabo by Siebenkees 
(vol. 4, p. 105), βούκρανος is in one MS. of Strabo, viz., cod. Mosq. 205, 
with βούπρῳρος written over it. (3) κύτει βούπρωρος, as the best attested 
reading in Strabo, thus rests on older authority than can be proved for 
τύπῳ Bovxpavos. The latter is just such a variant as might have arisen 
from a slip of memory on the part of actors ; while on the other hand it 
is not likely to have generated the more exquisite phrase. (4) Either 
βούπρῳρος or βούκρανος could mean, ‘with bovine Aead’; ορ. Empedocles 
314 f., where βουγενῆ ἀνδρόπρωρα are opposed to ἀνδροφυῆ βούκρανα. 
But θούπρωρος is much fitter than βούκρανος to express what seems to be 
the true sense, ‘with bovine front.’ 


29 f. vv§ yap εἰσάγει 

καὶ νὺξ ἀπωθεῖ διαδεδεγµένη πόνον. 

A modified form of the interpretation given in the commentary is 
one which governs πόνον, not only by the finite verbs, but also by 
διαδεδεγµένη. ‘Night brings trouble to my heart, and night rids me of 
trouble only dy inheriting a fresh burden.’ (Pretor.) The objection to 
this view is, I think, the shifting senses which it requires in πόνον. The 
phrases εἰσάγει πόνον, ἁπωθεῖ πὀνον, refer to the coming and going of 
some particular trouble. One care follows another. But διαδεδεγµένη 
πόνον could not strictly mean, ‘having inherited α fresh burden.’ The 
proper sense of the words would be, ‘having succeeded to trouble’; 2.., 
having received it from the preceding night. Thus, as construed with 
διαδεδεγµένη, πόνον must have a collective sense, denoting that series of 
troubles which the second night continues. 

Other interpretations which claim notice are the following. (1) 
Linwood: ‘Nox ubi advenit, mihi sollicitudinem adducit, eademque 
vicissim [διαδεδεγµένη] ubi abit, curam levat.’ That is, only one night is 
meant: ‘ Night (at its coming) brings trouble, and (when it departs) z 
turn banishes trouble.’ It is enough to observe that διαδεδεγµένη then 
means no more than av: this blot is disguised by vwesstm. (2) Wecklein: 
‘The (sleeplessness of) one night brings anxious cares, and (the sleep of) 
the next night banishes them again.’ But the meaning cannot be that 
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she is anxious only on alternate nights. The point is that one anxiety 
is always succeeding another. (3) Wunder: ‘Night dvings Heracles 
home, and (the same) night drives him out again, having succeeded to 
toil’ (έ.ε, taken up anew the series of his toils). He has no sooner 
finished one labour than he has to enter upon another. But the present 
cause of her anxiety is his long absence: the period described in 34 f, 
τοιοῦτος αἰὼν eis δόµους τε xax δόµων κ.τ.λ., is over. εἰσάγει and απωθεῖ 
must then, on Wunder’s view, be historic; whereas the context shows 
that, like τρέφω (28), they are ordinary present tenses. ‘The sense 
ascribed to ἁπωθεῖ is also forced. 


44 49 Wunder’s rejection of these five verses is groundless. He 
sets out from the incorrect assumption that the words wdtvas αὑτοῦ in 
v. 42 refer directly to the δέλτος (as being the cause of her anxiety), and 
that therefore further mention of the δέλτος in 46—48 is superfluous. 
He further objects that Deianeira ought not to speak as if her alarm 
arose merely from the /ength of her husband’s absence (44, 45). Then 
verse 46 repeats the sense of 43. And the whole passage, he urges, is 
a weak anticipation of 155 ff. The answer is simple. Deianeira is 
alarmed not merely because the absence of Heracles has been long, but 
because, as she says, it has now lasted precisely 15 months, thus com- 
pleting the term fixed by the oracle. Verse 43 expresses a surmise; 
verse 46 is stronger, and expresses certainty. An allusion to the δέλτος, 
without further explanation, is natural here, where she communes aloud 
with her own thoughts, heard only by the Nurse. It is also dramati- 
cally effective, as bespeaking the interest of the spectators for the 
explanation given in 155 ff. 


56 f. pddiora 5 ὄνπερ εἶκὸς Ὕλλον, εἰ πατρὸς | νέµοι τιν wpav τοῦ 
καλώς πράσσειν δοκεῖν. The difficulty felt as to the words τοῦ καλώς 
πράσσειν δοκεῖν has prompted various conjectures. Reiske suggested ov 
κακώς instead of τοῦ καλῶς. Erfurdt, οὗ xadws πράσσειν δοκῶν. Heath, 
νέµειν τιν ὥραν τοῦ καλώς πρᾶσσειν δοκεῖ: and so Wecklein (Ars Soph. 
em. Ῥ. 36), only with δοκοῖ. 

Other critics have proposed still bolder remedies; as Faehse, ov 
καλώς πράσσειν ὀκνεῖν: Meineke, τοῦ καλώς πρασσειν, μολεῖν (depending 
on εἰκός): Nauck, τοῦ καλώς πεπραγέναι: Dindorf, τὀνδὸ ὑποστῆναι πόνον. 


76 ἔλειπε This imperfect has been explained as implying that the 
operation of the act continues ; z.e., Deianeira still has the tablet. Cp. 
il, 2. 106 f. ᾿Ατρεὺς δὲ θνῄσκων ἔλιπεν (the sceptre) πολύαρνι Θυέστη' | 
αὐτὰρ 6 αὖτε Oveor ᾽Αγαμέμνονι λεῖπε φορῆναι. Here λεῖπε, as distin- 
guished from ἔλιπεν, has been said to imply that Agamemnon still wields 
the sceptre. So, again, in Od. 11. 174, εἰπὲ δέ µοι πατρός τε καὶ υἱέος, ὃν 
κατέλειπον, the imperf. has been regarded as implying that Laertes and 
Telemachus still lived. 

But in Od. 11. 86 τὴν ζωὴν κατέλειπον refers to the dead Anticleia. 
And no theory of this kind applies to //, 22. 226 7 ὃ dpa τὸν μὲν ἔλειπε, 
κιχήσατο ὃ “Exropa δῖον, where the imperf. differs from the aor. only as 
meaning, ‘proceeded to leave.’ The fact seems to be that metrical 
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HP. 
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e A oo « 3 3 ως 3 ἃ 
ανηρ 00 ws έοικεν οὗ νεµειν ἐµοι 


φθίνοντι potpay: ἀλλά τοι θεῶν apa. 


μενεῖ σ᾿ ,ἀπιστήσαντα τοῖς ἐμοῖς λόγοις. 
οἶμοι, (Tax, ὡς ἔοικας, ὡς νοσεῖς φράσεις. 
pe ἀπ' εὐνασθέντος ἐκκινεῖς κακοῦ. 
δείλαιος, ὡς ἐς πολλὰ τάπορεῖν ἔχω. 

ap δικαιοῖς τοῦ φυτεύσαντος κλύει». 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐκδιδαχ θῶ δῆτα δυσσεβεῖν, πάτερ; 
οὐ δυσσέβεια, τοὐμὸν εἰ τέρψεις κέαρ. 
πράσσειν ἄνωγας οὖν µε πανδίκως τάδε; 
ἔγωγε' τούτων μάρτυρας καλῶ θεούς. 
τοιγὰρ ποήσω κούκ ἀπώσομαι, | τὸ σὸν 
θεοῖσι δευκνὺς ἔ ἔργον' ov γὰρ ἄν ποτε 


ΥΔ. 
HP. 
TA. 
HP. ov 
TA. 
HP. 
TA. 
- HP. 
TA. 


σὺ γάρ 


1240 


1245 


1250 


κακὸς φανείην cot ye πιστεύσας, πάτερ. 


HP. 


1238 ἀνὴρ] avip (sic) L.—veyetvy Brunck: 
Hense, οὐ νεμεῖ rwa: Erfurdt, οὐ νεμεῖ πατρὶ : 

1240 ἀπιστήσαντι L, with a written over the 
1241 οἴμοι τ 
(perhaps a) has been erased after x’ ---φράσεις MSS. : 
φανεῖν: Subkoff conj. οἴμοι σαφῶς ἔοικας ws νοσεῖς φράσαι. 


νεμεῖ: 
ov νεμεῖ re | POlvovros ὥρα». 
final « by the first hand. 


1238 f. ds ἔοικεν, ov νεμεῖν, instead 
of οὐ μεμε. The verb which ought to 
have been principal is attracted into the 
relative clause. Cp. Her. 4. 5 ws δὲ 
Σκύθαι λέγουσι, vewraroy ἁπάντων ἐθνέων 
εἶναι (instead of éort) τὸ σφέτερο». Id. 
6. 137 ws δὲ αὐτοὶ ᾿Αθηναῖοι λέγουσι, 
δικαίως ἐξελάσαι (instead of ἐξήλασαν). 
Plat. Sophist. 263D παντάπασυ, ws ἔοι- 
Kev, ἡ τοιαύτη σύνθεσις...γίγνεσθαι (in- 
stead of γίγνεται) λόγος ψευδής. Id. Β1/εύ. 
20D Τόδε ye phy, ws οἶμαι, περὶ αὐτοῦ 
ἀναγκαιότατον εἶναι (instead of ἐστὶ) λέ- 
yew [for εἶναι can hardly depend on the 
word ἀνάγκη higher up]. Eur. 7. 7. 52 
καθεῖναι (instead of καθῆκε) after ws ἔδοξε. 
But Aesch. Pers. 188 τούτω στάσιν τιν’, 
ws ἐγὼ ᾿δόκουν ὁρᾶν, | τεύχει», is more 
complex, as the fusion is between (1) ἐδό- 
κουν (37d plur.) reuxew, and (2) ἔτευχον, 
ws ἐγὼ ἑδόκουν ὁρᾶν. In Latin, too, this 
natural laxity occurs: Cic. Offic. 1. 78 22 
ut placet Stoicis, quae in {εν ὃς gignantur 
ad usum hominum omnia creart (instead 
of creantur). 

Paley would get rid of the irregularity 
by making #s exclamatory (‘how !’): but 
this is impossible. The text is clearly 


καλῶς τελευτᾷς' κἀπὶ τοῖσδε τὴν χάριν 


νέµειν MSS.—Wakefield conj. οὖκ ἐμοὶ 
Mekler, οὐδάμ) ἂν νέµοι: Nauck, 


: @ por L.—rdy’ ds} In L a letter 
Axt conj. gavets: Hermann, 
1242 dz’ 


as though it has been much suspected 
cr. n.). 

νεμεῖν...μοῖραν: μοῖρα is the share of 
respect due to a person: cp. Plat. geet 
398C peyddnv μοῖραν καὶ τιμὴν ἔχει: 

ο. C. 277 Append. For νεμεῖν, cp. . 
ρέμοι...ὥραν. 

θεῶν dpa (like θεῶν Ἐρυωύες, Ant. 107 5), 
—the vengeance sent by the gods, in 
answer to the father’s imprecation (1202). 
In this objective sense, the Curse is itself 
the agent of retribution: cp. O. 7. 418 
δεινόπους ἀρά: Aesch. Zheb. 70 And τν, 
Ἠρινὺς πατρὸς ἡ µεγασθενής: and the 
Eumenides call themselves ᾿Αραί (Zune. 
417). Sometimes, again, the "Apa i is dis- 
tinguished from the power which it calls 
into action: A/. 111 πότνι ᾿Αρά, | σεµναί 
τε θεῶν παῖδες ᾿Βρινε. A _ transition 
from the latter idea to the former may be 
seen in Ο. C. 1375 f., where Oed. sum- 
mons his own imprecations to be his 
Evmpaxous. 

1241 ὡς ἔοικας (instead of ws ἔοικεν), 
as in £7. 516: so Eur. Helen. 497 ὡς 
εἴξασιν.---φράσεις, wilt ‘show,’ ‘make it 
clear’ (by acts, or words, or both). After 
such words—Hyllus means—some violent 
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He will render no reverence, it seems, to my dying 


prayer.—Nay, be sure that the curse of the gods will attend thee 


for disobedience to my voice. 


Hy. Ah, thou wilt soon show, methinks, how distempered 


thou art! 
HE. 
Hy. 
HE. 
Hy. 
HE. 
Hy. 

clear duty ? 
HE. 


Hapless that I am! 


Yea, for thou art breaking the slumber of my plague. 
What perplexities surround me! 
Yea, since thou deignest not to hear thy sire. 

But must I learn, then, to be impious, my father ? 

’Tis not impiety, if thou shalt gladden my heart. 

Dost thou command me, then, to do this deed, as a 


I command thee,—the gods bear me witness! 


Hy. Then will I do it, and refuse not,—calling upon the 


gods to witness thy deed. 
to thee, my father. 


I can never be condemned for loyalty 


ΠΕ. Thou endest well; and to these words, my son, 


εὐνασθέντοσ L (the apostrophe after π is from the first hand): ἀπευνασθέντος the other 


MsS., and Ald. 


a later hand. 1247 οὔν] δὴ K. 


1246 δυσσέβεια] δυσέβεια L, with a second σ added above by 


1249 {. τὸ σὺν...ἔργον] Dobree conj. 


τὸ σὸν...τοὔργον: Heimsoeth, σὸν dév...rotpyov.—ésexvis] In L the letters to have 
been made from ot¢.—For θεοῖσι δεικνὺς Hense conj. θεοῖς διομνὺ». 


outburst of madness may be expected. 
Φράζει», ‘to declare,’ does not necessarily 
imply speech: Her. 4. 113 φωνῆσαι μὲν 
οὐκ εἶχε, ob yap συρίεσα» ἀλλήλων», τῇ δὲ 
χειρὶ ἔφραξζε. Aesch. Ag. 1061 σὺ 8 ἀντὶ 
φωνῆς φράξε καρβάνῳ xepl. There is a 
shade of mournful irony in φράσεις (‘make 
it plain enough’), which is lost in the con- 
jecture davets.—For the double -es, cp. 
Ant. 682 ὧν λέγεις δοκεῖς πέρι. 

1242 ἀπ εὐνασθέντος...κακοῦ, lit., 
‘from a lulled plague,’ z.e., from the repose 
allowed to me by its subsidence. This 
is simpler than to understand, ‘after the 
plague had been lulled,’ when ἀπὸ would 
be used like ἐκ (Theocr. 15. 106 ἀθανάταν 
ἀπὸ Ovarads).—The v. /. ἀπεννασθέντος 
would be rather a gen. absolute. ἀἆπευ- 
νάζειν does not occur. 

1243 ἐς πολλὰ, ‘with regard to’ 
them: cp. n. on 1211. 

1244 κλύειν: {.ε., astothe marriage. 
The question as to the pyre has been 
settled (1215). 

1245f δυσσεβεῖν. He regards [ole 
as virtually the destroyer of both his 
parents (1233): it is not εὖσεβές for him 
to marry her. Heracles replies that the 
supreme duty is to do a father’s pleasure 


(cp. 1177). 


1247 πράσσειν...πανδίκως, todothese 
things ‘with full justification,’ z.¢e., as a 
duty imposed by a father’s solemn com- 
mand.—Others explain, ‘command me 
absolutely’: but πανδίκως could not mean 
παντελῶς: see on 611.—For the place of 
οὖν in the verse, cp. Ο. C. 1205, PA. 
141. 

1248 ἔγωγε, ‘that Ido’; ορ. Az. 104, 
1347, 1365. 

1249 f. ποήσω. Το will marry Tole. 
But he will call the gods to witness that 
it is hrs father’s doing, and not an act of 
his own choice.—ré σὀν θεοῖσι δεικνὺς 
tpyov: the ἔργο» is not, strictly, the mar- 
riage itself, but the act of Heracles in 
prescribing it. Hence the words, ‘show- 
ing ¢hy deed to the gods,’ mean properly, 
‘pleading, before the gods, the constraint 
which you have put upon me’: not, ‘pro- 
testing that my act in marrying Iolé is 
really your act.’ Accordingly we have 
δεικνὺς τὸ σὸν ἔργον, not δεικνὺς τὸ ἔἕργον 
σὸν (ὄν). The text has been suspected 
(cr. n.) only because it has not been fully 
understood. 

1252 ff. καλώς τελευτᾷς, after threat- 
ening disobedience (1230 ff.).— κἀπὶ 
τοῖσδε: {.6., crown the promise with the 
deed. Cp. 42. 813 κοὺ λόγῳ δείξω µόνο»͵ | 
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ταχεῖαν, ὦ παι, πρόσθες, ὡς πρὶν ἐμπεσεῖν 
σπαραγμὸν 7 τιν οἶστρον ἐς πυράν pe θῇς. 


ay’ 


eyKovelr , αἴρεσθε' παῦλά τοι κακῶν 


1255 


αὕτη, τελευτὴ τοῦδε τἀνδρὸς ὑστάτη. 


TA. 


ἀλλ᾽ οὐδὲν εἶργει σοὶ τελειοῦσθαι τάδε, 


ἐπεὶ κελεύεις κἀξαναγκάζεις, πάτερ. 


HP. 


dye ee πρὶν τήνὸ ἀνακινῆσαι 


νόσον, ὦ ψυχὴ σκληβά, χάλυβος 


1260 


λιθοκόλλητον στόµιον παρέχουσ’, 
ἀνάπαυε βοήν, ὡς ἐπίχαρτον 
τελέουσ᾽ ἀεκούσιον ἔργον. 


TA. 


1254 µε θῇς most MSS., and Ald.: 
L. 


» > 93 0 ΄ 8 3 8 
αἱρετ', ὁπαδοί, μεγάλην μὲν ἐμοὶ 
τούτων θέµενοι συγγνωμοσύνην, 


1265 


µεθῆσ (made by the first hand from μεθεὶσ) 


1256 τελευτὴ] τελευτῇῆ (not τελευτῆι) L.—rdvdpds] τ) ἀνδρὸσ L. 


1259 νυν r: 
Blaydes writes σκληροῦ. 


παρέχουσ᾽] L carries over the letters χουσ’ to the next verse. 


τάχος yap ἔργου καὶ ποδῶν dp’ ἕψεται.--- 
ταχεῖαν, adverbial: ορ. Ο. 7. 617 {. 

πρὶν ἐμπεσεῖν κ.τ.λ. : his fear is not so 
much of the pain, or of increased difficulty 
for his bearers, but rather of the ill- 
omened cries which would be wrung from 
him on the brink of death. See on 1260. 
—owapaypov (778)—olorpov: a similar 
combination occurs in Aesch. fr. 163 ἐκ 
ποδῶν 5 ἄνω | ὑπέρχεται σπαραγμὸς els 
ἄκρον κάρα, | κέντηµα λύσσης, σκορπίου 
βέλοε λέγω. 

134665: dy’ is said to all the by- 
standers, rather than to Hyllus alone: 
cp. 821 3’, n.—éyxovetr’: cp. Ai. 811 
χωρῶμε», ἑγκονῶμεν : 2b. 988 10’ ἐγκόνει, 
σύγκαμνε. The derivation of the verb 
is uncertain: the only .part of it used by 
Homer is ἐγκονέουσαι. : this 
literal sense of the midd. αἴρομαι is much 
rarer than the figurative; see, however, 
El. 54, Ll. 20. 247, Eur. Cycl. 473. 

alen instead of τοῦτο: cp. Ο. C. 88 
ταύτην ἔλεξε παῦλαν (n.). He does not 
mean, ‘this is the rest promised by the 
oracle’ (1170): but merely,— —‘this is the 
true release for me.’—r ..VoraTn, 
like ἔσχατον τέρμα (Eur. Andr. 1081), 
extremus finis (Verg. G. 4. 116). He 
has no presentiment of immortality. 

1356374. GAN: cp. 1179 n.—ovdiv 
εἴργει like οὐδὲν κωλύε. Cp. 344.—Te 


νῦν L.—dvaxwioat] Blaydes conj. ἀνακινεῖσθαι. 
1261 λιθοκόλλητο»] Welcker conj. λυκοκόλλητο».-- 


1260 σκληρά] 
The Aldine divides 


λειοῦσθαι: cp. Ο. 6. 1089 τελειῶσαι: 
but Z/. 1510 τελεωθέν. Both forms were 
current in Attic prose.—éwel keXevas: he 
again disclaims responsibility: cp. 1247. 

12659—1263 As Hyllus spoke the 
last two verses, he gave a sign to the 
bearers (964) to come forward and re- 
sume their places beside the litter. These 
five anapaestic lines are spoken by Hera- 
cles while that order is being obeyed. 
Then the words of Hyllus, alper’, ὁπαδοί 
(1264), mark that the procession is about 
to move. 

1360 ff. dye νυν. Either νυν or νῦν 
would be fitting here, but the former is 
better: it refers to the consent of Hyllus. 
The scholiast read νυν nk ody»). 

πρὶν ἀνακινῆσαι τήνδε νόσον, ‘before 
thou hast aroused this plague,’ {.ε., ‘allow- 
ed it to arise,’—by delay. The attacks 
recur at intervals; and he wishes to reach 
the pyre speedily (1253). The meaning is 
not that vehement laments might bring 
on the pain. 

Other views are :—(1) ἀνακινῆσαι is in- 
trans., ‘be roused.’ But this use is un- 
exampled, and cannot safely be inferred 
from the intrans. ὑποκινεῖν (Her. 5. τού, 
etc.), or παρακινεῖν as= παρακόπτει», παρα- 
παίειν, deltrare. (2) The subject to the 
inf. is νόσον, and the object is σε under- 
stood. But ἀνακινῆσαι clearly refers to 
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quickly add the gracious deed, that thou mayest lay me on 
the pyre before any pain returns to rend or sting me. 


Come, make haste and lift me! 


This, in truth, is rest from 


troubles; this is the end, the last end, of Heracles | 
Hy. Nothing, indeed, hinders the fulfilment of thy wish, 
since thy command constrains us, my father. 


ΠΕ. Come, then, ere thou arouse this plague, O my stub- 
born soul, give me a curb as of steel on lips set like stone to 
stone, and let no cry escape them; seeing that the deed which 
thou art to do, though done perforce, is yet worthy of thy joy! 


Hy. Lift him, followers! 


thus, wapéxoulo’. 
δάκνουσ’. 


Hermann suggests, from a reading τελεῶσαι ἑκούσιορ. 
χαίρετ’ Nauck (giving 1264—1269 to Heracles). 


And grant me full forgiveness 


for this; 


Musgrave conj. προέχουσ᾽: Wecklein writes mplovo’: Blaydes, 
1263 τελέουσ) Billerbeck: τελέως Μδ5., which may have arisen, 


1264 alper’ MSS.: 
1265 L has συγνωμοσύνη», 


with a second y added above the line by the first hand: not συγγρωμοσύνη», with ν 


above the first γ, as has been reported. 


— 


rousing the pain, not to troubling the 
mind: cp. 974 μὴ κιήσῃς...ὀδύναν: 979 
κἀκκινήσεις...νόσον. 

ὦ ψυχἠ σκληρά: this phrase has a bad 
sense in 42%. 1361; just as the epithet 
κρατερόφρω», given to Heracles in //. 14. 
324, is applied in Hes. Op. 147 to the 
χάλκειον yévos.—Cp. Od. 20. 18 τέτλαθι 
dy κραδίη: Aristophanes parodies such 
passages, Ach. 483 ff. πρόβαινε νῦν, ὦ 
Oupé...d-ye vuv, ὦ τάλαινα καρδία: as Vol- 
taire said of like apostrophes in Corneille, 
‘nous ne sommes plus dans un temps ot 
l’on parle a son bras et 4 son ame.’ 

XaAvBos λιθοκόλλητον στόµιον. This 
has been explained:—(1) ‘A curb of 
steel, set with sharp stones’—to make it 
more severe. (2) ‘A curb of steel, orna- 
mented with costly stones.’ (3) ‘A steel 
clamp for binding stones together.’ See 
Appendix. 

I take the words in a way different from 
any of these. χάλυβος orducoy, the ‘curb 
of steel,’ is, as all agree, the strong self- 
restraint which is to keep the lips closed. 
Then YAcGoxdAnroy introduces a new 
image. The lips, thus firmly closed, are 
set as stone to stonein masonry. Thus the 
whole phrase means ‘A curb of steel, to 
keep the lips set as stone to stone.’ The 
use of λιθοκόλλητο» to descnbe the effect 
of the ‘curb’ has been assisted by the 
suggestion, in στόµιον, of στόμα. 

νάπανε Bony. Pythagoras said that a 
dying man,—like one who is putting out 


to sea,—should avoid words of ill omen: 
----Κκατὰ τὸν ὕστατον καιρὸν παρήγγελλε μὴ 
βλασφημεῖν, ἀλλ) ὥσπερ ἐν ταῖς dva- 
γωγαῖςοίωνίζεσθαι wer’ edpnplas(Iamblich. 
Pyth. § 257).—dés with τελέονσ (fut. 
part.), marking the intention (cp. 160): 
πίχαρτον, predicative: (‘as being about 
to do a compulsory deed with a feeling of 
joy.) The end has been imposed by 
fate; but it brings victory over pain. 

1264—1278 The unanimous tradi- 
tion assigned verses 1264—1274 to Hyllus. 
Verses 1275—1278 were given by some 
to the Chorus, and by others to Hyllus. 
From the indication in L at v. 1275 
(χορὸς γράφεται ὕλλον) and from the 
schol. there (xopés° τινὲς ὕλλος), it may 
be conjectured that the attribution of 
1275—1278 to the Chorus was the pre- 
valent one. This was only natural, as the 
Chorus usually closes the play. A ma- 
jority of modern editors, however, give 
vv. 1264—1278 wholly to Hyllus; and 
they seem right.—See Appendix. 

1264 7. omadol, ‘attendants,’ ‘fol- 
lowers, —the men who have come with 
him from Euboea (964). In 434. 1108 
Creon addresses his servants as ὀπάονες. 
—peydAnv μὲν ἐμοὶ κ.Τ.λ.: the meaning 
is, ‘Pardon me for helping my father to 
destroy himself; and note that the real 
cruelty here is that of Zeus, who allows 
his son to perish thus.’ 

συγγνωμοσύνην (Ξσυγγνώμην) a word 
found only here; cp. Ant. 151 θέσθαι 
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4 A ων > a 
peyddnv δὲ θεών ἀγνωμοσύνην 
εἰδότες ἔργων τῶν πρασσοµένων, 
ot φύσαντες καὶ κλῃζόμενοι 
πατέρες τοιαῦτ᾽ ἐφορώσι πάθη. 

9 4 Φ 9 PX 9 9 A 
τὰ μὲν οὖν μέλλοντ οὖὐδεὶς ἐφορᾷ, 
τὰ δὲ νῦν ἑστώτ' οἰκτρὰ μὲν ἡμῖν, 
αἰσχρὰ 5 ἐκείνοις, 

, 9 > 9 A , 
χαλεπώτατα ὃ οὖν ἀνδρῶν πάντων 
τῷ THVD ἄτην ὑπέχοντι. 

’ ¥ 

λείπου μηδὲ σύ, παρθέν', ἐπ οἴκων, 
α Ud 
peyddous μὲν ἰδοῦσα νέους θανάτους, 
πολλὰ δὲ πήματα καὶ καινοπαθῆ, 
κοὐδὲν τούτων ὃ τι μὴ Zevs. 


1270 


1278 


1266 5 δὲ r, and Ald.: τε 1..--θεῶν L, with most Mss., and Ald.: θεοῖς Vat.: 
in T os is written above @eav.—Nauck, reading θεοῖς, brackets the words ἆγνωμοσύ- 


νη» | elddres ἔργων. 
πάθη] ἐφορῶσιν Nauck (deleting πάθη). 


προορᾷ: Wakefield οοπ]. ἀφορᾷ: Nauck, οἶδεν. 
with most MsS.: θανάτους (instead of πάντων) A, R, Harl. 


λησμοσύναν.---εἰδότες θεών pey. ἄγνωμο- 
σύνην ἕργων κ.τ.λ., ‘recognising the great 
harshness of the gods in the deeds,’ εἰο.: 
for the double gen., cp. Andoc. or. 3 § 33 
τὴν ... ἀσφάλειαν ἡμῶν τῆς ἐπαναφορᾶς. 
For ἀγνωμοσύνη, prop. ‘want of con- 
siderateness,’ cp. Dem. or. 18 § 252 παγ- 
ταχόθεν μὲν ἄν τις ἴδοι τὴν ἀγνωμοσύνην 
αὐτοῦ καὶ τὴν βασκαδίαν (‘unfairness and 
malevolence’): ἐδ. 207 Ty τῆς τύχης 
ἀγγωμοσύ»ῃ, its ‘cruelty.’ The like- 
sounding words end two successive verses, 
as παρῄνεσα and συνήνεσα in Ph. 121 f. 

For Nauck’s reading of this passage, 
see Appendix. 

1268 κλῃζόμενοι is more than Κκαλού- 
µενοι: it implies invocation and praise: 
cp. 65ο9.--ἐφορώσι, {.ε., look calmly down 
upon them; just as in Z£/. 825 ταῦτ) ἐφο- 
ρῶντες | κρύπτουσιν ἔκηλοι: cp. Aesch. 
Ag. 1270 (Cassandra complains of Apollo) 
ἐποπτεύσας... | ...καταγελωμένην. 

1370- 13:74 τὰ μὲν οὖν μέλλοντ᾽ 
κ.τ.λ.: Hyllus means:—‘No one, indeed, 


L. Dindorf wished to delete v. 1267. 
1270 égopg] Hartung and Blaydes write 


1269 édopwor 


1273 πάντων» Ald.: ἁπάντων L, 
1275 ἐπ) οἴκων schol. 


commands a view (épopg) of the future 
(and so it is possible that Zeus may yet 
make some amend); but, as to the present 
situation, it is miserable for us, shameful 
for Zeus (ἐκείνοις), and supremely cruel 
for the victim.’ 

The words τὰ μὲν οὖν μέλλοντ) οὐδεὶς 
ἐφορᾷ wsnconsciously foreshadow the apo- 
theosis of Heracles. This is the only 
hint of it in the play. 

χαλεπώτατα 8’ οὖν. Here 5’ οὖν marks 
the return to the foremost subject of his 
thoughts. ‘Be the pity or the shame 
what it may, there can be no doubt who 
suffers most.’ Cp. Ant. 688 n. 

1275—1278 These four verses are 
addressed by Hyllus to the leader of the 
Chorus, and give the signal for moving 
from the orchestra. With παρθέν’, com- 
pare ὦ παρθένοι in 411. The Chorus 
has been silent since 1113; and it seems 
dramatically right that its silence should 
be maintained in this last scene. The 
young maidens of Trachis may well leave 
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but mark the great cruelty of the gods in the deeds that are 
being done. They beget children, they are hailed as fathers, 
and yet they can look upon such sufferings. 

No man foresees the future; but the present is fraught with 
mourning for us, and with shame for the powers above, and verily 
with anguish beyond compare for him who endures this doom. 

Maidens, come ye also, nor linger at the house; ye who have 
lately seen a dread death, with sorrows manifold and strange: 
and in all this there is nought but Zeus. 


(asav. /.), and T: ἀπ᾿ οἴκων L, with the other ss. 1275—1278 Hartung, 
F. Ritter and others reject these vv. 1276 μεγάλους] Subkoff writes µελέους. 
—ldoica made from εἰδοῦσα in L.—véouvs θανάτους forms a separate v. in L. 
1277 καὶ added by Βεπί]εγ.-- καιφοπαθῆ A (γῇ written above), with most 


Mss., and Ald.: καινοπαγῇ L (with @ above y), K, Harl. 


κοινοπαθῇ. 


the son of Heracles, at this solemn 
moment, to sum up the lesson of his 
father’s fate. 

If the verses are given to the leader of 
the Chorus, then παρθέν) will be taken in 
a collective sense, as referring to the 
other choreutae; cp. 821 ὦ παῖδες. Prof. 
Campbell understands a reference to the 
maidens of the household (205); but this 
seems less natural. In either case, the 
singular number would be unusual. 

Another view is that παρθέν) means 
Iolé. But she is not present: and, even 
if she could be thus summoned forth, her 
presence would be unfitting. 

1275 én’ οἴκων (see cr. η.) is clearly 
right. ἐπὶ is often thus used with the 
gen., of position: Plat. Charm. 163 B én’ 
οἰκήματος καθηµένῳ: Thuc. 4. 118 µένειν 
ἐπὶ rhs αὑτῶν.-- Τπε Vulg. ἀπ οἴκων 
has been explained in three ways, each 
of which appears untenable:—(1r) ‘Do 
notstay behind,—leaving the house,’ 2.έ., 
‘leave it.’ (2) ‘Do not fail from the 
house,’—#.e., ‘stay there.’ (3) With 


Wecklein writes 


mwap0év’: ‘O maiden from the house, do 
not stay behind.’ 

1276 £. θανάτους, Deianeira’s violent 
death (for the plur., cp. O. 7. 497 π.). 
The bold use of μεγάλους is softened by 
the poetical plur., which brings out the 
notion of a ‘great’ or ‘awful’ calamity. 
μέγας is often nearly equivalent to dewds,as 
in μέγα τι παθεῖν (Xen. 43. 5. 8. 17), etc. 

µατα...καινοπαθῆ, the strange and 
terrible sufferings of Heracles. This adj. 
does not occur elsewhere: but Aesch. 
Theb. 363 has καινοπήµων as=‘new to 
woe.’ (For the bad sense of καινός, cp. 
867,873.) The second part of the com- 
pound is akin in sense to πμα: cp. 756 
n.—The v. /. καινοπαγῆ was a prosaic 
conjecture, suggested by such words as 
νεοπαγής. 

1278 With Zeds the schol. supplies 
ἔπραξεν: but it seems truer to supply 
ἐστίν. ‘There is nothing in all this that 
ts not Zeus’: t.¢., he is manifested in 
each and all of these events. 
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11—14 As tothe coins of Acarnania (and Ambracia), all later than 
300 B.c., on which Acheloiis appears as a man-headed bull, see Barclay 
Head, Hist. Numorum, p. 63. An example of the man-headed bull, 
probably representing a river-god, occurs on a coin of Laiis (Λᾶος) in 
Magna Graecia, referable to the latter part of the sixth, or beginning 
of the fifth, century B.c.: Percy Gardner, Zypes of Greek Cotns, pl. 1. 
no. 1ο. 

With regard to the third shape assumed by Acheloiis,—avdpeiw κύτει 
Bovrpwpos,—two views are possible. (1) According to the first and 
simplest view, which I adopt in the commentary, κύτει means the whole 
body, and the form intended is a complete human figure, only with the 
forehead, horns, and ears of an ox. (2) According to the second view, 
κύτει would have a narrower sense, denoting the human ¢ruzk without 
the lower extremities (τὸ ἀπ᾿ αὐχένος µέχρι αἰδοίων Kiros, Arist. Hist. An. 
1. 8, p. 491 a 29). Mr A. S. Murray has referred me to an incised 
drawing on an Etruscan bronze mirror, published in the continuation of 
Gerhard’s Etruskische Spiegel (v. pl. 66). It shows a figure with a head 
half-human, half-bovine, and a body which is human down to the hips, 
but terminates in two serpents, coiled upwards on either side, so that 
their heads project under the human arms. This figure, Mr Murray 
thinks, may represent the Achelous. His first shape, that of the man- 
headed bull, and his second, that of the serpent, would thus each con- 
tribute an element to his third stage, which is preponderantly human. 
Mr Murray notices also a vase in Gerhard (Auser/. Vasenb., 11. 115), 
—that to which Mr Ruskin refers in Stones of Venice, Vol. 1. Appendix 
21. Here Achelous has a human head (though with a bull’s horns), 
human shoulders and arms; from the breast downwards he is not a 
serpent, but a fish. 

If it could be assumed that Sophocles, in these verses, was accu- 
rately describing a series of transformations represented in some single 
work of art which he had seen, that would be a reason for interpreting 
the three successive forms in such a manner that the second should 
retain some element of the first, and the third of the second. ‘An 
artist,’as Mr Murray observes, ‘was bound to retain in each transforma- 
tion something of the previous stage ; otherwise the representation would 
not have been intelligible.’ For this purpose, however, the figure on 
the Etruscan mirror, blending attributes of ox, man, and serpent, should 
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be made the second, not the ¢hird; it should be identified with the 
dpaxwy, not with the ἀνδρείῳ κύτει βούπρωρος. The connected series 
would then be: (1) man-headed bull: (2) human trunk, with half-bovine 
head, and serpentine ending: (3) human figure, with bovine forehead, 
horns and ears. But it appears far more probable that Sophocles had 
no thought of any such link between the forms, though each separate 
form may have been suggested by some representation in art. He works 
freely, like the poet of the Odyssey in describing the changes of Proteus 
(4. 456 ff.). 

With regard to the double reading here, κύτει Bovsrpwpos (Strabo), 
and τύπῳ βούκρανος (MSS. of Soph.), these points may be noted. (1) 
κύτει is in the best Mss. of Strabo, though four others have τύπῳ,---οπε 
of these, cod. Mosq. 205 (late 15th cent.), giving κύτει in the marg.: see 
the Didot ed. of Strabo, by C. Miiller and F. Diibner, νο]. 2, p. 1008. 
(2) These editors do not notice Bovxpavos as av./, in Strabo’s text; though, 
acc. to C. H. Tzschucke, who continued the ed. of Strabo by Siebenkees 
(vol. 4, p. 105), βούκρανος is in one MS. of Strabo, viz., cod. Mosq. 205, 
with βούπρῳρος written over it. (3) κύτει βούπρωρος, as the best attested 
reading in Strabo, thus rests on older authority than can be proved for 
τύπῳ Bovxpavos. The latter is just such a variant as might have arisen 
from a slip of memory on the part of actors ; while on the other hand it 
is not likely to have generated the more exquisite phrase. (4) Either 
βούπρωρος or βούκρανος could mean, ‘with bovine head’; cp. Empedocles 
314 f., where βουγενή ἀνδρόπρωρα are opposed to ἀνδροφυῆ βούκρανα. 
But βούπρωρος is much fitter than βούκρανος to express what seems to be 
the true sense, ‘with bovine front.’ 


29 f. νὺξ γὰρ εἰσάγει 

καὶ νὺξ ἀπωθεῖ διαδεδεγµένη πόνον. 

A modified form of the interpretation given in the commentary is 
one which governs πόνον, not only by the finite verbs, but also by 
διαδεδεγµένη. ‘Night brings trouble to my heart, and night nds me of 
trouble only dy inheriting a fresh burden.’ (Pretor.) The objection to 
this view is, I think, the shifting senses which it requires in πόνον. The 
phrases εἰσάγει πόνον, ἁπωθεῖ πόνον, refer to the coming and going of 
some particular trouble. One care follows another. But διαδεδεγµένη 
πόνον could not strictly mean, ‘having inherited α fresh burden.’ The 
proper sense of the words would be, ‘having succeeded to trouble’; ze., 
having received it from the preceding night. Thus, as construed with 
διαδεδεγµένη, πόνον must have a collective sense, denoting that series of 
troubles which the second night continues. 

Other interpretations which claim notice are the following. (1) 
Linwood: ‘Nox ubi advenit, mihi sollicitudinem adducit, eademque 
vicissim [διαδεδεγµένη] ubi abit, curam levat.’ That is, only one night is 
meant: ‘ Night (at its coming) brings trouble, and (when it departs) zz 
turn banishes trouble.’ It is enough to observe that διαδεδεγµένη then 
means no more than av: this blot is disguised by wcrssem. (2) Wecklein: 
‘The (sleeplessness of) one night brings anxious cares, and (the sleep of) 
the next night banishes them again.’ But the meaning cannot be that 
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she is anxious only on alternate nights. The point is that one anxiety 
is always succeeding another. (3) Wunder: ‘Night brings Heracles 
home, and (the same) night drives him out again, having succeeded to 
toil’ (ἐκ, taken up anew the series of his toils). He has no sooner 
finished one labour than he has to enter upon another. But the present 
cause of her anxiety is his long absence: the period described in 3441, 
τοιοῦτος αἰὼν eis δόµους τε xax δόµων κ.τ.λ., is Over. εἰσάγει and απωθεῖ 
must then, on Wunder’s view, be historic ; whereas the context shows 
that, like τρέφω (28), they are ordinary present tenses. ‘The sense 
ascribed to awe is also forced. 


44 486 Wunder’s rejection of these five verses is groundless. He 
sets Out from the incorrect assumption that the words ὠδίνας αὑτοῦ in 
v. 42 refer directly to the δέλτος (as being the cause of her anxiety), and 
that therefore further mention of the δέλτος in 46---4δ is superfluous. 
He further objects that Deianeira ought not to speak as if her alarm 
arose merely from the /ength of her husband’s absence (44, 45). Then 
verse 46 repeats the sense of 43. And the whole passage, he urges, is 
a weak anticipation of 155 ff. The answer is simple. Deianeira is 
alarmed not merely because the absence of Heracles has been long, but 
because, as she says, it has now lasted precisely 15 months, thus com- 
pleting the term fixed by the oracle. Verse 43 expresses a surmise; 
verse 46 is stronger, and expresses certainty. An allusion to the δέλτος, 
without further explanation, is natural here, where she communes aloud 
with her own thoughts, heard only by the Nurse. It is also dramati- 
cally effective, as bespeaking the interest of the spectators for the 
explanation given in 155 ff. 


56 f. µάλιστα ὃ ὄνπερ eixds Ὕλλον, εἰ πατρὸς | νέµοι tw’ wpav τοῦ 
καλώς πράσσειν δοκεῖν. The difficulty felt as to the words τοῦ καλῶς 
πράσσειν δοκεῖν has prompted various conjectures. Reiske suggested οὐ 
κακώς instead of τοῦ καλώς. Erfurdt, οὐ καλώς πράσσειν δοκῶν. Heath, 
νέµειν τιν ὥραν τοῦ καλῶς πράσσειν δοκεῖ: and so Wecklein (47s Soph. 
em. p. 36), only with δοκοῖ. 

Other cntics have proposed still bolder remedies; as Faehse, ov 
καλῶς πράσσειν ὀκνεῖν: Meineke, τοῦ καλώς πράσσειν, μολεῖν (depending 
on εἰκός) : Nauck, τοῦ καλώς πεπραγέναι: Dindorf, τόνὸ ὑποστῆναι πόνον. 


7θ ἔλειε This imperfect has been explained as implying that the 
operation of the act continues ; #.¢., Deianeira still has the tablet. ΟΡ. 
Il. 2. 106 f. ᾿Ατρεὺς δὲ θνῄσκων ἔλιπεν (the sceptre) πολύαρνι Θυέστῃ | 
αὑτὰρ 6 αὖτε Θυέστ' ᾿Αγαμέμνονι λεῖπε φορῆναι Here λεῖπε, as distin- 
guished from έλιπεν, has been said to imply that Agamemnon still wields 
the sceptre. So, again, in Od. 11. 174, εἶπὲ δέ µοι πατρός τε καὶ υἱέος, ὃν 
κατέλειπον, the imperf. has been regarded as implying that Laertes and 
Telemachus still lived. 

But in Od. 11. 86 τὴν ζωὴν κατέλειπον refers to the dead Anticleia. 
And no theory of this kind applies to //. 22. 226 9 ὃ apa τὸν μὲν ἔλειπε, 
κιχήσατο 5 “Exropa Stov, where the imperf. differs from the aor. only as 
meaning, ‘proceeded to leave.’ The fact seems to be that metrical 
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convenience had much to do with the epic usage of ἔλειπον, and that, 
so far as the epic poet consciously distinguished it from ἔλιπον in the 
examples just quoted, the distinction was simply that the imperf. pictured 
the Drocess of leaving. The Attic poets modelled their usage of ἔλειπον 
on the epic,—profiting by the metrical convenience, and feeling that 
they had good warrant: so Aesch. Ag. 607 οἴἵανπερ οὖν ἔλειπε: and more 
strikingly, Eur. «4. 1205 ὦ Φίλος, ἔλειπες ἐν δόµοις µ ἔρημον. 

Brugmann (see my note in the appendix to the Zé/ectra, p. 213) holds 
that the imperf. was the old Indogermanic tense of narration, and only 
gradually gave way to the aor. Cp. Plat. Phaed. 57 a ἐτελεύτα: 59 E κε 
καὶ ἐκέλευε: 60 A κατελαμβάνοµεν. 

For analogous uses of the imperf. in epic narrative, cp. {4 1. 465 | f. 
(µίστυλλον co-ordinate with wrrycayv): 1b. 437 ff. (Batvov with 87): 
43 ff. (βάλλετο with Badero): 7. 303 ff. (δῶκε with δίδου): 23. 653 ff. (Ofer 
with ἐτίθει). All these imperfects can be explained as meaning, ‘fro- 
ceeded to’ do the act, ‘ next,’ did it. 


80 f. Other emendations of εἷς τὸν ὕστερον are, ὡς τὸν ὕστατον 
(Hermann): εἶτ ἐς ὕστερον (Blaydes): eis τὸ héprepov (Wecklein, Ars 
Ρ. 59): els καλὸν τέλος (G. Wolff): εἷς τὸ καρτερὸν (ap. Nauck, 3rd ed., 
1864, p. 146). 

Wecklein, in his edition, keeps eis τὸν ὕστερον, but changes τὸν 
λοιπὸν ἤδη to χρόνον τὸν ἔνθεν. Nauck would reduce the two verses to 
one, thus: ἢ τοῦτ' ἀνατλὰς βίοτον εὐαίων᾽ ἔχειν. Paley proposes to omit 
v. 80, and to read, ἢ λοιπὸν ἤδη βίοτον εὐαίων ἔχειν. 


83—-85 Bentley was the first to reject v. 84, as most editors now 
do. Nauck thinks that verses 84, 85 represent one original verse, which 
was κείνου βίον σώσαντος, 7) ἐξολώλαμεν. The last word became ἐξολω- 
λότος, and this generated two conjectures. (1) One conjecture assumed 
that the words κείνου βίον σωσαντος were spurious, and changed them to 
ἢ πίπτοµεν σοῦ πατρός. (2) The other conjecture assumed that ἐξολωλότος 
was Spurious, and changed it to ἢ οἰχόμεσθ apa. 

Canter held that the genuine text was what I believe to have been 
the original form of the interpolation ; viz., καὶ (instead of 7) πίπτοµεν 
gov πατρὸς ἐξολωλότος, placed after ν. ὃς. 


116 f. The reading’ of the MSS., οὕτω δὲ τὸν ἹΚαδμογενῆ τρέφει τὸ 5 
αὔξει βιότου πολύπονον ὥσπερ πέλαγος | Κρήσιον, has been variously ex- 
plained. (1) Hermann’s earlier. version was:—‘i/a quasi Creticus 
guidam pontus Herculem habet, augetque etus labores’: t.e., he made 
βιότου πολύπονον an acc. governed by αὖὔξε. Afterwards, recognising 
πολύπονον 45 a nominative, he rendered :—‘ fa quasi Creticus quidam 
vitae laborum pontus Herculem tenet augetque, scilicet laboribus: h. ε. 
tov Ἡρακλέα τὸ μὲν πολύπονον πέλαγος τρέφει, τὸ δὲ αὖξε. This is 
not clear: but auget laboribus ought to mean, ‘magnifies (glorifies) by 
labours.’ And τρέφει is rendered by {ελεί, ‘holds in its midst,’ ‘sur- 
rounds.’ Similarly Prof. Campbell renders, ‘surrounds and also magni- 
fies.’ (2) Paley thinks that βιότου πολύπονον is acc., and that τὸ (in τὸ 
8 αὖξει) belongs to that acc., and has been separated ‘from it by ‘ hyper- 
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thesis.’ He understands:—‘a sea of troubles attends upon (τρέφει) 
Heracles, and increases the trouble of his life.’ But such ‘hyperthesis’ of 
the art. is impossible: τὸ, placed as it is here, can be only a pronoun. 
(3) Linwood took κύματα as subject to τρέφει, and αὖξει (impossibly) as 
= augetur : ‘thus many waves attend upon Heracles, and it (τὸ 5€),—the 
troublous sea of his life,—is increased.’ (4) Shilleto (a. Pretor) pro- 
posed to read βίοτον instead of βιότου, and to explain thus :—‘there is 
the likeness of a Cretan sea (ὥσπερ πέλαγος Κρήσιον) in one quarter (the 
implied τὸ μὲν) surging round the son of Cadmus; while in another 
(τὸ 5) it swells the many perils of his life.’ (5) Blaydes reads τρέφει τε 
καῦξει: ‘so in like manner a troublesome Cretan sea, as it were, of life 
sustains and strengthens the hero of Thebes.’ 


144—146 τὸ yap νεάζον ἐν τοιοῖσδε βόσκεται 
χώροισιν αὐτοῦ, καί wv οὐ θάλπος θεοῦ, 
avd ὀμβρος, οὐδὲ πνευμάτων οὐδὲν κλονεῖ. 


The conjectures in ν. 145 have been of two classes. (1) Those which 
alter χωροισιν αὐτοῦ only. Such are those of Reiske, χώροις ἄνατον: and 
Hermann, χώροις, iv’ αὑτοῦ, sc. ἐστόν, ubi sui iurts est. (2) Those which 
alter more. M. Schmidt, χώροισιν, οὗ κάει vw. Wunder, χώροις, wv’ 
avaivovros. Wecklein, χώροις, ἵν αὐτὸ καῖον. Arndt, χωώροις, ἵν avr’ οὐκ 
αἰθίνου (Mekler, aifpiov). Musgrave (énter alia), χώροις, tv’ οὐ ψύχη ww. 
Blaydes, χώροις, tv’ od Yoxos νυ. 


166. 168 Tor ἢ θανεῖν χρείη ode τῷδε τῷ χρόνῳ, 

7 τοῦθ) ὑπεκδραμόντα τοῦ χρόνου τέλος 

τὸ λοιπὸν ἤδη ζῆν ἀλυπήτῳ Biv. 
Dobree, who suspected these three verses, objected to the second and 
third on the ground that Deianeira is here explaining why she fears the 
worst ; it is inappropriate, therefore, that she should refer to the possi- 
bility of a happy issue. (‘In utramque partem interpretatur, et recte 
quidem, Deianira 76—81. Sed hic, ubi omnia pessima ominatur, inepta 
sunt ista 167—8.’ Adv. 11. p. 39.) But her anxiety arises from the fact 
that the period of fifteen months has expired. ᾖ Heracles had pros- 
pered, she might have expected good news ere now. She mentions 
both interpretations of the oracle, because they are alternative. If it 
has not been fulfilled in the good sense, then it must have been fulfilled 
in the other. 

Nauck argues that her anxiety has no sufficient cause, if the oracle. 
left her this hope ; but the point is that she now doubts whether it is 
possible to cherish that hope any longer. 

Now let us suppose that the three verses, 166—168, have been 
omitted, as Dobree, Nauck, and Wecklein wish. The sentence then 
ends with verse 165. And the question arises how wv. 164, 165 are to. 
be construed :— 

χρόνον προτάξας, ws τρίµηνον ἠνίκα 

χώρας ἀπείη κἀνιαύσιος βεβώς. 
Wecklein would render :----' Πανίηρ prescribed the time, (namely) when 
he should have been absent adout (us) three months,’ etc. The alter- 
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native would be a harsh one, viz. to take ws as or, and to suppose an 
ellipse of δέοι γίγνεσθαι ταῦτα or the like. In any case, if the sentence 
ended with v. 165, Deianeira would represent Heracles as having said 
simply,—‘ If I do not return at the end of fifteen months, consider me 
dead, and divide my property.’ What he actually said, according to 
the traditional text, was: ‘If I do not return at the end of fifteen 
months, consider me dead, and divide my property ; for, at the end of 
that period, I shall ez¢her die, or enter on a peaceful life.’ Heracles 
himself says (1171) that he had expected the oracle to be fulfilled in the 
better sense,—xaddxovv πραξειν καλώς, And Deianeira has already said 
that the oracle which he communicated to her spoke of these alternatives 
(79—81). Here, then, where she is giving the Chorus a full account of 
the situation, it is indispensable that she should refer to both possibilities. 
The genuineness of verses 166—168 appears not merely from the gram- 
matical context, ‘but from considerations of dramatic fitness. 

It may be added that the words in 169, τοιαῦτ ἔφραζε κ.τ.λ., would 
be misleading, if vv. 166—168 did not precede them. Dobree’s remark, 
that the choral ode which begins at v. 821 shows no knowledge of 
166—168, is unwarranted. The phrase in which the Chorus there refers 
to the purport of the oracle, ἀναδοχὰν τελεῖν πόνων (825), suits both the 
brighter and the darker sense of ‘rest from labour.’ 


196 Ε. τὸ γὰρ ποθοῦν ἕκαστος ἐκμαθεῖν θέλων 
οὐκ ἂν μεθεῖτο, πρὶν καθ ἡδονὴν κλύειν. 

The schol.’s comment is simply, τὸ γὰρ ποθοῦν' τὸ ποθούµενον. He 
understood, then, ‘Each man wishing to learn what is desired by him.’ 
This interpretation has often been accepted by modern critics. Wunder 
refers to O. C. 1220, arguing that if there τοῦ θέλοντος means τοῦ θελή- 
µατος, so here τὸ ποθοῦν could mean τὸ πόθηµα,-- τὸ ποθούμενον. In 
Ο. 6. 1220 Reiske’s emendation, τοῦ δέοντος, is clearly right. Even, 
however, if τοῦ θέλοντος were sound, it would be irrelevant. τὸ θέλον, 
like τὸ βουλόμενον (Thuc. 1. 90), would mean properly, ‘that within one 
which wishes,’ —the feeling, not the object, of wish. It would not help 
to show that τὸ ποθοῦν, the feeling of desire, could stand for τὸ ποθου- 
(µενον, the object. Sentences might be framed in which the difference 
between τὸ ποθοῦν and τὸ ποθούµενον would not affect the general mean- 
ing: ¢g., τὸ ποθοῦν αὐτῶν καλόν ἐστιν. But here, where the words ἐκμα- 
θεῖν θέλων express the feeling of desire, and point distinctly to sts object, 
τὸ ποθοῦν could not replace τὸ ποθούµενον. 

Two other explanations of the vulgate may be noticed. (1) Hermann 
rendered 196 thus: ‘quod plenum est destdertt (populum intelligit) uno- 
guogue rem cognoscere cupiente’ ‘That is, τὸ ποθοῦν -- ‘the inquisitive 
crowd,’ and ἕκαστος ἐκμαθεῖν θέλων stands in partitive apposition. Lin- 
wood’s view is similar. Shilleto, too, explained τὸ ποθοῦν as -- οἱ ποθ- 
ovvres. This furnishes a simple solution of the grammatical difficulties. 
But it is hardly conceivable that Sophocles should have used the abstract 
τὸ ποθοῦν in the sense of 6 ποθών λεως. 

(2) Mr Blaydes suggests that τὸ ποθοῦν may be taken as an accusa- 
tive, governed by μεθεῖτο: ‘for each person, wishing to learn, refuses {0 
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part with his desire (to learn).’ But μεθεῖτο would require the genitive, 
τοῦ ποθοῦντος. We might, indeed, conjecture µεθείη. There can, how- 
ever, be little doubt that with ov« ἂν μεθεῖτο we must understand αὐτοῦ 
(t.e., τοῦ Λίχα): the whole context shows this. 

Emendations of v. 196 have been numerous. That of E. Thomas, 
τὰ γὰρ ποθείν, has been noted in the commentary. ‘The others fall 
under two classes. 


I. Those which retain some part of ποθὠ. (1) Wecklein reads, 
ὃ γὰρ ποθώῶν ἕκαστος ἐκμαθεῖν κυρεῖ, ascribing it (ο Subkoff. Then οὐκ ἂν 
μεθεῖτο will govern a neuter avrov understood. (2) Wecklein in Ars 

Soph. em. p. 26: 6 yap ποθών ἦν mas τις ἐκμαθεῖν θέλων. (3) O. Hense: 
τὰ γὰρ ποθούμεν ὅστις ἐκμαθεῖν θέλει. 

A possibility, which I have not seen mentioned, is 6 γὰρ ποθοῦσ᾽ 
ἕκαστος ἐκμαθεῖν θέλων. Instead of θέλοντες.. μεθέντο, the singular might 
have come in under the influence of ἕκαστος. Another possibility would 
be, ὁ γὰρ ποθών...θέλων. 


II. Other emendations discard the verb ποθώ altogether. (1) 
Blaydes: @ γὰρ πέπονθ. (2) F. W. Schmidt: τὰ γὰρ φίλων. (3) Nauck: 
τὰ γὰρ παρόνθ ἕκαστος ἐκμαθεῖν ποθῶν. (4) Μ. Schmidt (ap. Wecklein, 
Ars p. 26): ὀθούνεχ ὧν ἕκαστος ἐκμαθεῖν θέλοι. 


322 f. ov rapa τῷ ye πρὀσθεν οὐδὲν ἐξ ἴσου 
χρόνῳ διήσει γλὠσσαν. 
The traditional reading in 323, διοίσει, has been explained as follows. 
(1) Passow: “nguam in ore movere: whence Liddell and Scott, ‘set her 
tongue in motion.’ So Linwood, and Pretor. (2) Neue and Ellendt: 
‘will bring out’ the tongue, from between the lips. So Campbell, 
though doubtfully. (3) Blaydes: ‘will continue to carry the same 
tongue as hitherto.’ (4) Hermann: ‘will not be different as to speech, 
but true to her previous behaviour.’ 

The scholiast has -----ἐὰν αἰδουμένη σε φθέγέηται, Kar’ οὐδὲν a, apa ἐξ 
ἴσου τῷ πρόσθεν χρόνῳ προκοµίσειεν «ἂν2 αὐτῆς τὴν γλῶτταν᾽ τὸν γὰρ 
πρὸ τοῦ χρόνον ἐσιώπα. His text in v. 322, then, was the same as ours ; 
but we cannot be sure whether, In ν. 323, It was ‘Soe or διήσει that he 
paraphrased by mpoxopicecev. 

The following conjectures may be mentioned. (1) Paley, διοίξει. 
(2) D. 5. Margoliouth : ov Tapa τῷ ye πρόσθεν οὐδὲν ἠξίου | χρόνῳ διο- 
ρίσαι’ γλώσσαν ἥτις οὐδαμὰ | προὔφηνεν κ.τ.λ. The ἠξίου is ingenious ; 
but διορίσαι is an impossible word in this context. (3) Hense supposes 
that v. 322 is mainly an interpolation. He would fuse verses 322 and 
323 into one, by reading ov τᾶρ' ἀνοίξει γλώσσαν, κ.τ.λ. (4) Nauck would 
do likewise : he suggests ποῦ γὰρ διήσει (or ov rapa λύσει) γλώσσαν. 


419 iv tr’ ἀγνοίας épas. In Schneidewin’s conjecture, ys σύ y 
ἀγνοεῖς yovas, the σύ γ comes awkwardly after οὔκουν σὺ ταύτην. Nor 
16 yovas very near to ὀρᾷς: though it might be suggested that γονάς was 
first corrupted to σποράν (through the transcriber's eye wandering to 
σπορὰν in 420), and then from σποράν to ὁρᾷς. Stull less satisfactory 
is Reiske’s qv um ἀγνοίᾳ στέγεις, or Meineke’s ἣν σύ γ ἀγνοεῖν λέγεις. 
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476 & δεινὸς tyepos. Those who understand these words to mean 
merely, ‘very’ (or ‘most’) ‘potent love,’ can appeal to a number of 
passages in which the article has been similarly regarded as merely 
strengthening an adjective,—usually δεινός. But these passages do not 
seem to establish the supposed usage. In all of them the article can be 
explained as referring to something previously mentioned or implied. 

The examples may be divided into two classes. I. Those in which 
such a reference is manifest. 1. Az. 1226 τὰ δεινὰ ῥήματ', ‘those terrible 
words.’ 2. Ο. C. 1392 τὸ δεινὸν µῖσος, ‘ that terrible hatred.’ 3. Eur. 
I. 7. 924 τὰ Sava ὃ ἔργα was ἔτλης μητρὸς πέρι; ‘those terrible deeds.’ 
IJ. Examples in which such a reference is less obvious, yet may naturally 
be supposed. 1. «ἱ 312 ἔπειτ ἐμοὶ τὰ δείν ἐπηπείλησ᾽ έπη, ‘ those 
dread threats (which haunt my memory)’: cp. «434. 408 πρὸς cod τὰ δείν᾽ 
éxety ἐπηπειλημένοι. 2. Ai. 650 xayw yap, ὃς τὰ δείν ἐκαρτέρουν τότε, 
‘who was so wondrously firm then.’ 3. Eur. PA. 180 ποῦ 5, ὃς τὰ δεινὰ 
THO ἐφυβρίζει πόλει | Καπανεύς; ‘those dread vaunts’ (of which we have 
heard). 4. J. 7. 1366 ὅθεν τὰ δεινὰ πλήγματ ἦν γενειάδων,----' those dread 
blows,’—which the speaker had experienced. 5. Or. 1554 τὰ δεινὰ καὶ 
Spaornpia | δισσοῖν λεόντοιν, ‘¢ke dread and forceful deeds.’ 6. Ar. 
Ran, 796 ἐνταῦθα δὴ τὰ δεινὰ κιηθήσεται, ‘that terrible strife ’—already 
indicated. 

In the following examples the adjective is not δεινός. The first two 
of them belong to class I., and the third and fourth to class II. 1. Ai. 
1107 τὰ σέμν ἔπη, ‘thy proud words.’ 2. Ar. Kan. 882 viv γὰρ ἀγων 
σοφίας 6 µέγας χωρεῖ, ‘that great contest’—already mentioned. 3. Aesch. 
Th. 283 ἀντηρέτας ἐχθροῖσι τὸν µέγαν τρόπον, ‘to match the attack of the 
foe on this great scale’ (Verrall)—referring to the previous description of 
the Argive warriors. 4. E/. 167 τὸν ἀνήνυτον | οἶτον ἔχουσα κακών, ‘ that 
endless doom of mine’—indicated in the previous words. 


511 µπαλίντονα. This epithet is given to the bow, not only when 
strung and bent (//. 8. 266, 15. 443), but also when unstrung (ZZ το. 
459, Od. 21. 11 and 59: Hom. hymn. 27. 16). Herodotus describes 
the ᾿Αράβιοι of Xerxes as armed with τόξα παλίντονα µακρά (7. 69). 
Thus 1t appears that the epithet referred to the form of the bow, and not 
to its being ‘drawn back’ in shooting, nor to its ‘springing back’ after 
the shot. 

Stein, on the passage of Herodotus just noticed, holds that the 
παλίντονα τόξα there mentioned had a double curve in the direction con- 
trary to that in which the archer bends the bow when shooting, «--ν. 
Thus the πάλιν in the compound,—‘back,’—would mean, ‘against the 
direction in which the archer bends the bow’; and this seems to be what 
the schol. on //. 8. 266, explaining παλίντονα, means by εἰς τοὐπίσω 
τεινόµενα. The effect of such a curvature would be, of course, a great 
increase in the propelling force of the bow. Another form of the παλέν- 
τονον τόξον had a single outward curve, ν. (See Rich, s. v. ‘arcus.’) 

The ordinary Greek bow, as described in //7. 4. 105—126, consisted 
of two horns, joined in the middle by a straight handle (πῆχυς, //. 11. 
375). Such a bow would be properly called παλίντονον when the ends 
of the horns curve outwards. 
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Schneidewin and others illustrate παλίντονα by quoting Attius 545 
(Ribbeck) reciproca tendens nervo equino concita | tela. But there rect- 
proca tela are the arrows which, after having been drawn towards the 
archer, dart back when released from his hand. 


520 ἀμφίπλεκτοι κλίµακε. Professor Ridgeway sends the following 
note :—‘ There is no doubt that there was a wrestling trick called 
xAipag (Hesych. s.z. κλίμακες: Pollux 3. 155 καὶ πλαγιάζειν δὲ καὶ 
κλιµακίζειν παλαισμάτων ὀνόματα): No ancient writer, however, explains 
‘its nature. Hermann cites the passage from Ovid (fet. ο. 50—54) 
where Heracles shakes off the embrace of Acheloiis (who is represented 
not as a bull but as a horned man) and then with a vigorous push of 
his hand protinus avertit tergoque onerosus inhaestt. Taken in con- 
junction with this, I am convinced that the famous group of ‘‘ The 





Wrestlers” (Za Lotta) in the Tribuna at Florence gives the true 
explanation not only of the term κλίμακες but also of the epithet 


1. 8. Υ. 14 
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ἀμφίπλεκτοι hitherto unexplained. A glance at the illustration will 
show that Hermann’s idea was right. One wrestler has just succeeded 
in turning aside his opponent ( protimus avertit) with a vigorous thrust 
of the hand and is now in the very act of mounting on his back 
(tergoque onerosus inhaestt) in order to lay him prostrate in the dust. 
As a part of the trick the left leg of the victor is interlocked with the 
left leg of his rival, the foot of the latter in turn pressing down that 
of his adversary. We have now a full explanation of the epithet 
ἀμφίπλεκτοι.᾽ 


526 Téy δὲ parnpt μὲν οἷα φράζω. The schol. has: ἐγὼ δὲ μάτηρ 
μὲν] ἐ ἐγὼ φἠσὶν ἐνδιαθέτως ὡσεὶ µάτηρ λέγω: ἐγὼ παρεῖσα τὰ πολλὰ τὰ τέλη 
λέγω τῶν πραγμάτων: ‘I speak (she says parenthetically) as a mother. 
Omitting the details, I relate the end of the affair.’ 

_The second of these sentences has plausibly been regarded as dis- 
tinct in origin from the first, and as a paraphrase of a reading different 
from that of the traditional text. That reading, it is said, must have 
contained some word or phrase which the scholiast could represent by 
τὰ τέλη λέγω τών πραγμάτων. The inference is not, in my opinion, by 
any means a certain one. When we remember how strained, or even 
absurd, the interpretations found in scholia sometimes are, it seems rash 
to affirm that a scholiast was incapable of explaining the traditional 
reading, ἐγὼ δὲ µάτηρ μὲν ola φράζω, by τὰ τέλη λέγω τῶν πραγμάτων. 
The notion in his mind would be that of a mother who, in telling a 
story to young children, gives them the pith of it, without too many 
details, such as might confuse or weary them. However, I readily grant 
that the hypothesis founded upon τὰ τέλη is a natural one. It has 
prompted the following conjectures :—(1) Hermann (formerly), ἐγὼ δὲ 
τέρθρα μὲν οἷα φράξω, ‘I tell what the issues (were).’ (2) Hartung, 
ἐγὼ δὲ τὰ τέρματ᾽ οἷα φράζω, ‘I relate the end alone.’ (3) Wecklein, 
ἐγὼ δὲ μὰν réppar’ ola φράζω. 

The last is the best. But there is still no intelligible connection 
between this verse, and those which immediately follow it, τὸ 8° ἀμφινεί- 
KyTov ὄμμα νύμφας | ἐλεινὸν ἀμμένε. The same objection (to speak of 
no other) applies to Hermann’s later reading, ἐγὼ 5° ὁμαρτῆ μὲν ola 
φράζω (‘I relate concisely,—contunctim et summatim,—what happened’): 
and to that of Mr Blaydes, ἐγὼ δὲ ματρὸς κλύυυσα φράζω, ‘I tell what I 
heard from her mother.’ 


562 τὸν πατρφον WViKa στόλον 

fuv Ἡρακλεῖ τὸ πρῶτον εὖνις ἑσπόμην. 

Νο emendation yet proposed appears probable. Blaydes writes, 
with Herwerden, τὸν πατρῷον...ἐς δόµον, referring it to Argos. But στόλον 
would hardly have arisen from és δόµον. 

I would rather suggest τὴν πατρῴον...ἐς πόλιν (for TraTpwos as fem., 
cp. 478), and suppose that the corruption began through τὴν becoming 
τὸν under the influence of πατρῴον: when ἠνίκ ἐς πόλιν might have 
become ἠνίκα στόλον. 

Hartung re-writes the words thus:—zarpds ἠνίκα στόλου δίχα. 
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The schol. has:—yvixa οὖν καταλιποῦσα τὸν οἶκον τοῦ πατρὸς 
ἔρημος ἐπηκολούθησα τῷ Ἡρακλεῖ At first sight this paraphrase favours 
Wecklein’s view that a verse, containing the notion λιποῦσα, has dropped 
out after v. 562. But the schol.’s explanation refers, I suspect, to the 
corrupt variant πατρῴων...στόλων found in A (and retained in the Aldine 
text), and his καταλιποῦσα represents the effect of joining εὖνις (which he 
took as =‘ bereaved,’ not as =‘ bride’) with that genitive. It is no objec- 
tion to this view that the sing. στόλον occurs in the lemma, and in the 
earlier part of the schol., which may be from a different hand: στόλον 
φησὶ τὸ πλήθος τών ἐν τῇ οἰκίᾳ δούλων τε καὶ ἀδελφών, 2.¢. ‘the household’ 
(= τὸν οἶκον in the schol.’s paraphrase quoted above). 


638 f. ev Ἑλλάνων ἀγοραὶ 
Πυλατιὸες κλέονται. 


The received view has been that the ἑαρινὴ πυλαία was held at 
Delphi, and the ὁπωρινή at Anthela. Aeschines (or. 3 § 254) alludes 
to the ἐαρινὴ πυλαία as taking place at the time of the Pythia, that 
is to say in the month Munychion. That there was an autumn meet- 
ing at Anthela is certain: thus Theophrastus, speaking of the white 
hellebore, which ripens in autumn (ώραῖος µετοπωρου), says that the 
people about Mount Oeta gather it πρὸς τὴν πυλαίαν (Hist. Plant. ο. το. 
2). But Hypereides (Zfitaph. ο. 8) proves that then (322 B.c.) the 
Amphictyons met at Anthela in the spring also. He is speaking of 
those who fell at Lamia, a few miles N. of Thermopylae. Their valour 
will be recalled by the Amphictyons, he says, twice a year, when they 
visit that region: ἀφικνούμενοι Sis τοῦ ἐνιαυτοῦ eis THY πυλαίαν...ἅμα γὰρ 
eis τὸν τόπον ἁθροισθήσονται, καὶ τῆς τούτων ἀρετῆς µνησθήσονται.--- 
Autumn, no less than spring, synods at Delphi are attested by inscrr. of 
the Macedonian period (Curtius, Anecd. Delph. 40, 43, 45). Possibly 
meetings (not necessarily of the same scope) were held in both places 
at both seasons. (Cp. Schaefer, Dem. ΠΠ. 2. 343.) 


661 f. . tas πειθοῦς παγχρίστῳ 
| συγκραθεὶς ἐπὶ προφασει θηρός. (So the Mss.) 

Two classes of conjectures may be distinguished here. 

I. Those which retain both παγχρίστῳ and συγκραθείς. 

(1) Hermann receives φάρους in place of θηρός, changes ras to ra, 
and construes πανάµερος in 660 with συγκραθείς: ‘reconciled to her, for 
all days to come, by the device (pretext) of Persuasion’s well-anointed 
robe.’ 

(2) Blaydes reads τῷ πειθοῦς παγχρίστῳ συγκραθεὶς | πέπλω προ- 
Φάνσει θηρός, ‘having been brought into close contact with Persuasion’s 
well-anointed robe, in accordance with the prediction of the Centaur.’ 
He does not explain how the metre is to be reconciled with that of 
653 f. 

(3) Campbell, leaving the Ms. text unaltered, takes παγχρίστω as a 
subst., and προφάσει as =‘ precept.’ ‘Steeped in the full anointing of 
persuasion by the Centaur’s precept.’ 


13—2 
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(4) Pretor reads: ras πειθοῦς παγχρίστῳ | συγκραθεὶς παρφάσει Onpos. 
By παρφάσει he understands the ézffuences of the philtre ; ‘reconciled by 
the gentle influences of the Centaur’s well-steeped charm.’ 


(5) Whitelaw, in the Notes to his Translation of Sophocles (p. 438), 
suggests the dat. φάρει (instead of θηρός), to agree with παγχρίστῳ, while 
ἐπὶ προφάσει, ‘under a pretext,’ is taken separately :—z.e., ‘brought by a 
pretext under the power of the robe which Persuasion has anointed.’ 
But θηρός was less likely to arise from φαρει than from φάρους. ᾿ 


IT. Conjectures which omit παγχρίστφ. 


(1) Dindorf, giving ἐπιπόνων ἁμερᾶν in 654, alters προφάσει tO προ- 
φάνσει, and reads: tas πειθοῖς συγκραθεὶς | +u— ἐπὶ προφάνσει θηρός. 
To fill the lacuna he suggests ἐμμότοις,--ἔμμοτα (φάρμακα) being oint- 
ments spread on lint. 

(2) Wecklein: tas πειθοῦς συγκραθεὶς | ἐνδυτοῖς ἐπὶ προφάσει θηρός, 
‘brought into contact with the garment of persuasion, through the 
Centaur’s agency,’ #.e., on occasion given by him. 


836 f. δεινοτάτῳ μὲν ὕδρας προστετακὼς | φάσµατι.---προστετακὼς has 
been regarded as indicating that φάσματι has displaced some word 
denoting the vezom of the hydra. And this view is apparently confirmed 
by the schol. : προσκεκολληµένος τῷ ἰῷ τῆς ὕδρας. Another schol. has :— 
φάσµατι τουτέστι τῷ ἱματίῳ τῷ κεχρισµένῳ τῷ φαρμάκῳ τῆς ὕδρας, 
τουτέστι τῇ χολΠ. This second scholium suggests, like the first, that the 
scholiast read, not ¢acpzart, but a word which he could interpret by 
gappaxw or ig. Suppose, for instance, that this word was χρίσµατι. 
The scholiast means that the allusion is to the robe anointed with this 

ίσμα. Whatever the word may have been, it certainly was not one 
which directly expressed the idea of ‘robe’: for then the scholiast could 
have written at once, κεχρισµένῳ τῇ χολῇ τῆς vdpas, instead of, κεχρισ- 
µένῳ τῷ φαρμάκῳ τῆς ὕδρας, τουτέστι τῇ χολῇ. 

The following substitutes for φάσματι have been proposed. 

I. vapart, ‘stream,’—the venom which flowed from the hydra. 
Wunder, who suggests this, refers to Hesychius, νῆµα: ὕδωρ" ὕφασμα (a 
confusion of νῆμα with vaya). He thinks that here, too, νάµατι was con- 
fused with νήµατι, and explained by a gloss ὑφαάσματι, whence φάσματι. 
Hartung adopts νάµατι. It is certainly the most ingenious emendation 
hitherto made. 

2. στάγµατι, Wakefield. Cp. Aesch. Pers. 612, etc. 

4.  xpiopart, Blaydes: who also suggests Bappart. 

4. Φλέγματι (inflaming poison), Heimreich. Mekler, in the Teubner 
ed. of Dindorf ( 1885); adopts this. 

5. ῥάσματι, ‘moisture’ ᾿(ῥαίνω), Hermann. The word occurs only 
in Athen. p. 542 C ῥάσματα τε µύρων ἔπιπτεν ἐπὶ τὴν yyv,—quoted from 
Duris (Δοῦρις), who wrote in the second half of the 4th cent. B.c. 

6. Ihad thought of φύρματι, {ε., the hydra’s venom mingled with 
the Centaur’s blood. The word is used by Nicander Zher. 723 of what 
oozes from a poisoned body. But, as the commentary has shown, I 
believe φασµατι to be sound. 
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839 f. Νέσσου ὑποφόνια δολιόµυθα κέντρ ἐπιζέσαντα.--- Γιο critics 
whose views are noticed below agree in rejecting Νέσσου as an inter- 
polation. 


(1) Hermann reads ὑπόφονα δολιόµυθα κέντρ ἐπιζέσαντα, and, in the 
corresponding place of the strophe (830), ἔτι ποτ ἔτ ἐπίπονόν <y'> 
ἔχοι θανὼν λατρείαν. The y was inserted by Brunck. But here, where 
it can only emphasise the adjective, it is intolerably weak. Campbell 
also reads thus, only writing ὑποφόνια δολόμυθα. 

(2) Schneidewin: φόνια δολιόµυθα κέντρ ἐπιζέσαντα, and in 830 ἔτι 
wor ἔτι πόνων ἔχοι θανὼν λατρείαν. The substitution of ἔτι πόνων for ἔτ 
ἐπίπονον is Wunder'’s. 


(3) Dindorf holds that the words Νέσσου ϐ᾽ ὗπο in the Mss. conceal 
the word θηρὸς, of which & ὕπο was a corruption and Νέσσου an explana- 
tion. He further assumes that the two next words in the MSs., φοίνια 
δολόµυθα, are interpolations, ‘pro uno adiectivo, quod haud dubie 
ὁλόεντα fuit.’ Accordingly he reads, θηρὸς ὁλόεντα κέντρ ἐπιζέσαντα: and 
in 830, wor’ ἔτ ἐπίπονον (deleting the ἔτι before zor’). 

(4) Wecklein: φόνια δολιόµυθα κέντρ ἐπιζέσαντα. In 830 he reads 
ἔτι mor ἐπίπονον δέχοιτ avw [for ἔχοι θανὼν] λατρείαν, omitting the ἔτ 
after ποτ. 


853 ff. The traditional text gives :--- 
ἔρρωγεν παγὰ Saxpiwy: κέχυται νόσος, ὦ πόποι, οἷον ἀναρσίων 
οὕπω ἀγακλειτὸν Ἡρακλέους ἐπέμολε πάθος οἰκτίσαι. 
And in the strophe, vv. 841 ff, 
ὧν ad ἆ τλάµων ἄοκνος, µεγάλαν προσορῶσα ὃόμοις βλάβαν 
νέων ἀϊσσόντων γάμων, τὰ μὲν ov τι προσέβαλε’ τὰ ὃ ἀπ᾿ ἀλλόθρον, etc. 

Thus the words ὧν ἆδ ἆ τλάµων doxvos, μεγάλαν προσορώσα δόµοις 
correspond metrically with έρρωγεν παγὰ δακρύων' κέχυται νόσος, ὦ πόποι, 
ot- |. So much 15 certain: there is no doubt as to these portions of the 
text. Again, the words προσέβαλε, ra ὃ ἀπ᾿ ἀλλόθρου correspond metri- 
cally with ἐπέμολε πάθος οἰκτίσαι: and in neither place is the reading 
doubtful. 

The textual problem is therefore limited to this: How are the words 
βλάβαν | νέων ἀϊσσόντων γάμων τὰ μὲν οὗ τι to be metrically reconciled 
with ὧν ἀναρσίων | οὕπω ἀγακλειτὸν Ἡρακλέους ? 

Hermann reads οἷον oid ἷ ἀναρσίων instead of οἷον ἀναρσίων | οὕπω, 
and places Ἡρακλέους before, instead of after, ἀγακλειτὸν (which he 
changes to αγάκλαυτον). Thus βλάβαν | νέων ἀϊσσόντων γάμων | τὰ μὲν 
ovrt = [οἶ]ον ovd | ἀναρσίων Ἡρακλέους | ἀγάκλαντον. 

Campbell follows Hermann, except that he reads οὐκ instead of οὐδ', 
and retains αγακλειτόὀν. 

But the view that Ἡρακλέους is a gloss has prevailed, and with good 
reason, among recent critics. The emendations which presume this 
follow one of two methods, as has been noticed in the commentary. 


I. To insert a long syllable, beginning with a vowel, before avap- 
σίων, and an iambus between οὕπω and ἀγακλειτόν. Thus G. H. Miiller, 
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whom Nauck follows, writes: οἷον «ἐέ» | ανιαρσίων οὕπω < wor ἀνδρ᾽ > 
αγακλειτόν = [Sop joes βλάβαν | νέων ἀϊσσόντων γάμων τὰ μὲν ov τι. 


II. To write δόµοισι, with Triclinius, instead of δόµοις, in 842, and 
to obtain a metrical equivalent for ἀϊσσόντων γάμων, by making some 
addition to ovrw. Thus Dindorf writes, οὕπω -«Ζηνὸς κέλωρ’». The word 
κέλωρ, ‘son,’ occurs in Eur. Andr. 1033. Wecklein writes, οὕπω ««θείαν 
βίαν». Dindorf’s conjecture fails to explain why the gloss Ἡρακλέους 
is in the genitive case: Wecklein’s does explain that; but the words 
θείαν βίαν could not, without some further definition (such as τοῦδε), 
denote Heracles. The emendation which I suggest, αναρσίων <vUn > 
οὕπω «τοῦδε cap > ἀγακλειτόν, at least accounts for Ἡρακλέους (as a 
gloss on τοῦδε), clears up the construction of ἀναρσίων, and is Sopho- 
clean in respect to the periphrasis with σώμα. 


903 tvba µή ris εἰσίδοι, ‘where no one should behold.’ The steps by 
which this construction has grown out of the ‘deliberative’ may be 
represented as follows. 


(1) οὐκ οἶδεν ὅπου οἰκῇ, ‘he does not know where to live.’ The 
clause ὅπου οἰκῇ is ‘deliberative’: it corresponds with the direct ποῦ 
οἰκώ ; (subjunct.) ‘where am I to live?’ 


(2) οὐκ ἔχει ὅπου οἰκῇ, ‘he has not where to live.’ The clause ὅπου 
οἰκῇ is still properly deliberative, as in no. 1. But it has now come 
nearer to the character of a final relative clause. And it would be 
already a final relative clause, if the word τόπον, for instance, were 
inserted after ἔχει: ‘he has not a place in which to live.’ 


(3) έ ἔχει ὅπου οἰκῇ, ‘he has a place in which to live.’ The clause 
ὅπου οἰκῇ has now lost its original ‘deliberative,’ or interrogative, 
character altogether. It has become a final relative clause. 


(4) Then comes the further development:—épxerar ὅπου οἰκῇ, ἦλθεν 
ὅπου οἰκοίη, ἔκρυψεν ἑαυτὴν ένθα py τις εἰσίδοι, instead of the normal 


οἰκήσει, ὄψεται. 


911 καὶ τὰς ἄπαιδας ἐς τὸ λοιπὸν οὐσίας. (MSS.) 

A. The following explanations of the traditional text have been 
given. 

(1) The scholium Is as follows: —éret μηκέτι ἔμελλεν παΐδας τίκτειν 
ἥτοι σχήσειν' ὅτι τοῦ λοιποῦ οὗ γενήσονται συνουσίαι πρὸς τὸν Ἡρακλέα eis 
παιδοποιίαν' οὐσίας δὲ κοίτας, συνουσίας. It may be that the sentences 
beginning respectively with ἐπεὶ and ὅτι represent two originally distinct 
scholia. If so, the monstrous interpretation, according to which οὐσίας 
stands for συνουσίας, and means ‘conjugal intercourse,’ belongs to the 
second scholium only. The first, ἐπεὶ...σχήσειν, may have assumed the 
literal sense to be, ‘her henceforth childless exzstence.’ That sense is, 
indeed, at once excluded by the plural number: no example has been, 
or could be, produced in which οὐσίαι refers to a single existence. It 
would be necessary, for this sense, to alter at least τὰς ἄπαιδας into τῆς 
ἄπαιδος (depending on δαίµον |. 919). But at this moment, and under 
the circumstances in which she 1s placed, the poet certainly cannot have 
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intended her to lament that she is not destined to bear any more 
children. 

(2) Prof. Campbell, who keeps τὰς ἄπαιδας οὐσίας, and renders, ‘ her 
childless existence,’ endeavours to avoid this difficulty by giving a figura- 
tive sense to ara:das. She means that her children (no less than her 
husband) are Jost fo her; it.e., for ever estranged from her. And és τὸ 
λοιπὸν can be said, though she is just about to die, because the loss of 
her children’s love ‘would not be repaired after her death.’ Prof. 
Campbell further suggests that ἐς τὸ λοιπὸν may be excused on the 
ground that ‘she is speaking to the servants, who know nothing of her 
intended death, but are ready to sympathise with her in her desolation. 
She may be imagined saying to them, “ Behold, I am a childless woman 
for evermore!”.’ That is, ἐς τὸ λοιπὸν might be taken by {επι to mean, 
‘in my life henceforth’; whereas in her thought it means, ‘even beyond 
the grave.’ If this be indeed what the poet meant, it will be admitted 
that he has chosen a remarkably obscure way of saying it. Nor would 
such a reference to the loss of her children’s affection have any special 
appropriateness in this context. 


(3) Schneidewin notices another interpretation, according to which 
ἄπαιδας οὐσίας Means, Opes quae non augentur,—atoxovs: ‘the property 
which is thenceforth to have no increase.’ It does not appear what 
precise sense was attached to this strange version. Here, again, the 
plural οὐσίας would be admissible only if several properties were meant, 
as in Eur. fr. 356 (if the word be sound there), τὰς οὐσίας γὰρ μᾶλλον ἢ 
τὰς ἁρπαγὰς | τιμᾶν δίκαιον. 

B. The proposed emendations are of two classes,—those which 
retain the word οὐσίας, and those which alter it. 

I. 4x. Wecklein: τῆς ἀκηδοῦς...οὐσίας (depending on δαίμον in 
g10): ‘(the fortune) of the household which must thenceforth be neg- 
lected.’ 2. Nauck: τὰς ἁπάτορας...οὐσίας 3. Hartung: ras ἀπάρνας 
(or -ους)...οὐσίας, ‘the household over which she thenceforth resigned the 
rights of a mistress.” 4. Hermann: τὰς δίπαιδας...οὐσίας, ‘the property 
which will be shared between the children of two marriages,’—viz., 
between her own children, and a child (by Heracles) whom Ιοἱὸ will 
bring forth. (Cp. v. 536.) 

II. 1. Reiske: τὰς ἄπαιδας...ἑστίας (plur. for sing., like focos). 
2. Kolster and Kéchly (af. Hartung, p. 197): παϊδάς τ) ἄπαιδας ἐς 
τὸ λοιπὸν ws ἴδοι. 

1019 f. cot τε γὰρ ὄμμα | ἔμπλεον ἢ St ἐμοῦ σῴζειν. (MSS.) 

A. Proposed explanations of the traditional text. 

1. Schol.: σὺ δὲ σύλλαβε] σὺ γὰρ νέος ef καὶ ὀξύτερόν σοι τὸ ὄμμα 
πρὸς τὸ σῴζειν τὸν πατέρα μᾶλλον ἢ δι ἐμοῦ.---ἔμπλεον] ὀξύτερον. That is: 
‘Your eye is guicker for the purpose of saving him {απ (that you should 
need to save him) by my help.’ The separate scholium, which also 
explains ἔμπλεον, not by ὀξύ, but by ὀξύτερον, seems to indicate that it 
was associated with πλέον, and explained, in some perverse fashion, as a 


comparative. If this be 5ο, the scholiast’s interpretation is really distinct 
from the following, which obtains the same sense. 
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2. Whitelaw (Translation, Notes, p. 440). ἔμπλεον, lit. ‘ full,’ means 
‘undimmed,’ ‘clear’: 4 - μᾶλλον 7 (as ἤ περ follows an adj. of the posi- 
tive degree in Her. 9. 26, etc.). The construction is condensed from 
ἔμπλεον (ὥστε) σῴζειν τὸν πατέρα (μᾶλλον) ἢ (ὥστε αὐτὸν) δι ἐμοῦ (σῴζεσ- 
θαι): ‘your eye is undimmed for the purpose of saving him,—too much 
so (that he should have to be saved) by my means.’ Or, as it is rendered 
by Mr Whitelaw at p. 297: ‘with youthful sight | Undimmed—thou, 
where I fail, canst aid.’ 


4. Pretor also takes ἔμπλεον as ‘undimmed,’ and 4 as = μᾶλλον ή, 
but gives a different (and surely dubious) sense to δι ἐμοῦ: ‘For thou 
hast an eye to save him clearer than is αἱ my command.’ 

4. Campbell, taking 7 as = μᾶλλον 7, supposes that ὄμμα is ‘put by 
synecdoche for keenness of the faculties generally.’ He renders (the 
Italics are mine): ‘For indeed thou hast a fulness of resource (ὄμμα 
ἔμπλεον) beyond what I can do to save him’: and adds, ‘ro δι ἐμοῦ 
σῴζειν-- τὸ δὺ ἐμοῦ σώζεσθαι αὐτόν.) 


B. The emendations may be classed as those which retain ὄμμα 
and those which alter it. 


I. 3. Hermann (3rd‘ed.): σοί τε yap ὄμμα | ἓν πλέον. He meant 
ἓν as = éveort, but admitted that he could give no example. He had 
previously conjectured ἔμπεδον. 

2. Hartung: σὺ δὲ συλλαβοῦ: ὀξὺ γὰρ ὄμμα | σοὶ πλέον. 

3. Seidler: coi τε yap ὄμμα | eb βλέπον He thinks δι ἐμοῦ 
corrupt. 

4. Wecklein writes the whole passage thus :— 

Toupyov τόδε μεῖζον ἂν εἴη 

A > 3 “a a ‘ 9 , , 9 Ld 

7 δι ἐμοῦ σωκεῖν' σὺ δὲ σύλλαβε' σοί τε yap ὄμμα 

ἔμπεδον-ω--ωω- YA. ψαύω γὰρ έγωγε, etc. 
By substituting δι ἐμοῦ σωκεῖν for κατ ἐμὰν ῥωμαν, he seeks this sense: — 
‘This task would seem to be so great that 1 am not able [to do it] in my 
own strength (δι ἐμοῦ) For the lacuna he suggests ἰσχυραί τε χέρες.--- 
In his Avs Soph. em. p. 47 he formerly conjectured, σοί ye γὰρ oppa. | 
ἔμπλεον 7 διέπειν σωκεῖν, meaning, ‘for tou hast thine eyes so full (of 
tears) that thou canst not perform this task (thyself),’—an apology from 
the πρέσβυς for taking the chief part in tending Heracles, and. asking the 
son merely to help (σύλλαβε). 


II. Emendations which alter ὄμμα.---ι. Purgold: cot ré ye pupa | 
ἔμπλεόν ἐστιν ἐμοῦ owlew. He meant, ‘You have more strength than I 
for saving him,’—incorrectly taking ἔμπλεον as a comparative. 

2. Herwerden: coi re yap (Opa (‘step’) | ἔμπεδον, ἠδὲ πλέον σωκεῖς. 

4. Meineke: σὺ δὲ σύλλαβέ pou τὸ γὰρ ὁρμά | és πλέον ἢ δίχα 
cov σώζει. The ἐς πλέον seems indubitably right. 

4. Paley: σοί ‘or: γὰρ ὁρμὰ | ἐς πλέον 7 dt ἐμοῦ σῴζειν: ‘you have 
too much energy to let his safety depend on me.’ 

5. Wunder: σοί τι yap dupa | ἔμπεδον 7 δι ἐμοῦ owlev: ‘You can 
seize him so firmly that you need not to save him by my means.’ 
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1054 Ἠπλεύμονόε +’ dprnplas. In the modern sense, an ‘artery’ is a 
blood-vessel, arising directly or indirectly from the heart, and carrying 
blood away from it, as veins carry blood towards it. The ancients used 
ἀρτηρία, arteria, in various applications ; but in all of them the term was 
associated with the conveyance of air. Hence the erroneous derivation 
from ἀήρ and τηρεν. When the name ‘arteria’ was applied by the 
ancients to what is now called an ‘artery,’ the error of taking it for an 
air-passage arose from the fact that after death the ‘arteriae’ were found 
empty, while the veins were filled with blood returning from the heart. 

The adjective ἀρτήριος (ἀρτά-ω, ‘to suspend’) meant ‘fitted for sus- 
pending’: and the feminine ἀρτηρία was used as a substantive, ‘a cord 
for suspending,’—oetpa, or the like, being understood. Then this term 
came to be used by physicians in certain figurative senses. (1) The 
name dprnpia was given to the windpipfe, regarded as a tube from which 
the lungs are, as it were, suspended. Hippocrates, the contemporary of 
Sophocles, uses the word in this sense; and it is the only sense which 
the word bears in the genuine works of Aristotle. (See Prof. Joseph 
Mayor’s notes on Cicero De Nat. Deor. 2. 55 §§ 136, 138: νο]. 1. of 
his ed., pp. 256, 262.) Similarly the aorta (ἀορτή, ἀείρω) is so called, as 
being a tube or cord from which the heart depends. (2) In the plural, 
ἀρτηρίαι were the bronchial tubes: this use, too, 15 recognised by Hippo- 
crates. After a time it was found convenient to define ἀρτηρία, when it 
meant the windpipe, by a special epithet. The word chosen was τραχεῖα, 
because the windpipe is externally ‘rough’ with rings of cartilage which 
strengthen it. The phrase q τραχεῖα ἀρτηρία dates at least from the age 
of the physician Erasistratus (ᾳ 280 B.C.). 

‘Arteries’ in the modern sense, and veins, are alike called φλέβες by 
Aristotle. The physician Praxagoras of Cos (¢. 310—290 B.c.) has been 
regarded as the first who had some notion of the true distinction 
(Sprengel, Ast. de la Méd. νο]. 1. p. 491). But the general conception 
long continued to be that which Cicero attests, De Mat. Deor. 2. 55 
§ 138, ‘ Sanguis per venas in omne corpus diffunditur, et spiritus per 
arterias.’ ,; 

The later doctrines of the ‘arteriae,’ from Galen to Harvey, may 
be traced in Prof. J. G. McKendrick’s article on the ‘ Vascular System,’ 
Encycd. Brit. vol. xxiv. pp. 95 ff. (gth ed.). 


THE ORACLE AT DODONA. 


1166 M. Constantin Carapanos, when at Jannina in the summer of 
1875, heard of some coins having been found in a neighbouring district, 
among ruins usually identified with Passaron, the chief town of the 
Molossi in Epeirus. He was thus led to undertake the excavations 
which finally established the true site of Dodona,—formerly placed by 
Leake and others on the hill of Kastritza, at the s. end of the Lake of 
Jannina. The results obtained by M. Carapanos are given in his work, 
Dodone et ses ruines (Paris, 1878). 


1. Site. Dodona stood in what is now the valley of Tcharacovista, 
about 114 miles s.w. of Jannina. It 15 in the region where the Ν.Β. corner 
of Thesprotia touched the N.w. corner of Molossia. As Strabo says, 
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‘Dodona is called Thesprotian by the tragedians (Aesch. P. V. 831) and 
Pindar, but afterwards became subject to the Molossi’ (7. 7. 4). The 
total length of the valley from N.w. to 5.Β. is about 74 miles; its width 
varies from about half a mile to about a mile and a quarter. On the 
E.N.E. side Tcharacovista is divided from the valley of Jannina by hills 
of which the best-known names are Manoliassa and Cosmira. On the 
W.S.W., it is overlooked by Mount Olytzika,—famous in the ancient world 
as ‘Tomaros,—which attains a height of 6500 feet, overtopping all the 
hills of Lower Epeirus except Pindus. The summit, a bare rock, is 
furrowed by torrent-courses ; below it, the mountain is girdled by a 
forest of firs. 

The height of the valley above sea-level, as given by Carapanos, is 
500 métres, or 1640 feet; the mountains around it are covered with 
snow during a great part of the year; and it is too cold for the orange 
or the olive, though both flourish a few miles from it, on the west or the 
south-east. A climate severer than ordinarily occurs in that latitude 
(39° 33 ν.) fully justifies the Homeric expression, Δωδώνη δυσχείµερος 
(/2. 2. 750, 16. 234). Aeschylus describes Dodona as surrounded by 
‘lofty ridges’ (αἰπύνωτον, P.V. 830): and Pindar, as the region from 
which high pasture-lands slope down westward,—Awdwradev ἀρχόμενοι 
πρὸς Idviov πόρον (JV. 4. 53). The word πόρον is peculiarly fitting here 
if Pindar meant ‘strait,’ and not merely ‘sea.’ A line drawn westward 
from Dodona strikes the coast of Epeirus, some thirty miles distant, at 
a point opposite Corfu. 


2. The remains. A spur, projecting from the hills on the Ν.Ε. side, 
divides the valley into two parts, a north-western and a south-western, 
the latter being the larger. At the end of this spur are the ruins of 
Dodona, which have a southern and eastern aspect. They consist of 
three principal parts. (1) The ruins of the town form an irregular 
square on the top of a hill about τοο feet above the valley. (2) Lower 
down is the theatre, fairly well preserved. (3) South-east of the town is 
the peribolos, or sacred precinct, an irregular oblong, about 270 yards 
in length, with an average breadth of 140. 

The sacred precinct itself consists of two parts. (1) The north- 
western part, standing on a plateau thrown out from the hill of the town, 
contained the Temple of Zeus, the site of which is now occupied by a 
Christian Church. The length of the temple was (roughly) 44 yards, and 
its width 22. Two other buildings stood in this part of the pre- 
cinct ; the larger was trapezoid in form; the smaller, nearly square: 
both were connected, it is supposed, with means of divination employed 
by the oracle. (2) The other, or south-eastern, part of the sacred pre- 
cinct formed the {πέος in the narrower sense. It has an average 
length of 121 yards, and width of 11ο. Annexed to it was a polygonal 
building, sacred, as objects found there show, to Aphrodité. 


3. Zhe Dodonaean cult. In the traditions concerning the earliest 
period of Dodona, three facts stand out clearly. It was, from the 
first, sacred to Zeus, the Hellenic Sky-god. It was ‘Pelasgic’; in 
other words, it was, for the Greeks of the historical age, prehistoric. 
And the central object, the organ of the oracle, was an oak, sacred 
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to Zeus. Plato refers to Dodona as the earliest example of a tree- 
oracle (δρυὸς λόγοι, Phacdr. p. 275 B). 

The aspect in which Zeus, the Sky-father, was more especially 
worshipped at Dodona was expressed by the epithet Natos, the god 
of streams, and, generally, of water. Acheloiis, as the type of that 
element, received special honours at Dodona (see n. on 77. 9). In 
course of time the Dodonaean cult of Zeus became associated with 
a cult of Dioné, Διώνη. This goddess, usually described as a 
Titanid, daughter of Uranos and Gé, was at Dodona the symbol of 
the fertilised Earth, answering to Zeus Naios as the fertilising water-god. 
She was his wife, σύνναος with him ; their daughter was Aphrodité, who, 
as has been mentioned, had a temple in the temenos. 


4. The priests. In the earlier days, when Zeus alone was 
worshipped at Dodona, men, not women, were the interpreters of 
the oracle. This is Strabo’s statement (7, p. 329); and it is con- 
firmed,—if, indeed, it was not suggested,—by the Jad (16. 233 Π.), 
which knows no deity at Dodona but Zeus, whose interpreters, tro- 
φῆται, are the Ἄελλοί. This name, written Ἑλλοί by Pindar (according 
to Schol. A on the /éad, /.c.), properly denoted a tribe dwelling at 
and around Dodona, not merely a priesthood or priestly caste. Thus 
the schol. on //ad 16. 234 defines the Σελλοί as ἔθνος Ἠπειρωτικόν. And 
Aristotle (Meteor. I. 14, p. 3525 2); speaking of ‘ the ancient Hellas’ (τὴν 
Ἑλλάδα τὴν ἀρχαίαν), adds ----αὕτη ὃ ἐστὶν ἡ περὶ τὴν Δωδώνην καὶ τὸν 
᾿᾽Αχελῴον...ὥκουν γὰρ οἱ Σελλοὶ ἐνταῦθα καὶ οἱ καλούμενοι τότε μὲν Τραικοὶ 
νῦν ὃ Ἕλληνες. The cognate name, Ἑλλοπίη, or Ἑλλοπίη, is given by 
Hesiod to the district of Dodona (fr. 156, ap. Schol. Zr. 1167). The 
ὑποφῆται of Zeus, chosen from among the Selloi, were called τόµουροι. 
This is stated by Strabo (7, p. 329), who derives the name from the 
- mountain, Topapos or τος. In Od. 16. 403, εἰ µέν x αἰνήσωσι 
Διὸς µεγαλοιο θέµιστες, a vl. for θέµιστες was τόµουροι, which Strabo 
prefers. Eustathius notices this variant, and explains it thus:—Topovpot, 
οἱ ὑπὸ τοῦ ποιητοῦ (Homer) λεγόμενοι ὑποφῆται The title Natapyos, 
found in inscriptions at Dodona, may have been borne by the chief of 
the Τόμουροι: but this 1s uncertain. 


5. The priestesses. ‘The appointment of priestesses at Dodona 
dated, according to Strabo (7, p. 329), from the time when the cult of 
Diont became associated with αι οί Zeus:—xar ἀρχὰς μὲν οὖν ἄνδρες 
ἦσαν οἱ προφητεύοντες.. «ὕστερον ὃ ἀπεδείχθησαν τρεῖς ypatat, ἐπειδὴ 
καὶ σύνναος τῷ Ati προσαπεδείχθη ἡ Διώνη. That this date was at least 
an early one, appears from the tradition that it was anterior to the 
appointment of Phemonoé, the first recorded πρόµαντις at Delphi. 
The Dodonaean priestesses were called ἨΠέλειαι or Πελειάδε. Pau- 
sanlas Says, speaking of Sibyls (10. 12. 10): Φαεννὶς δέ, θυγάτηρ ἀνδρὸς 
βασιλεύσαντος ἐν Χάοσι, καὶ ai ΠΠ έλειαι παρὰ Δωδωναίοις, ἐμαντεύσαντο 
μὲν ἐκ θεοῦ καὶ αὗται, Σίβυλλαι δὲ ὑπὸ ἀνθρωπων οὐκ ἐκλήθησαν: —Tas 
Πελειάδας δὲ Φημονόης τε ἔτι προτέρας γενέσθαι λέγουσι καὶ σαι γν- 
ναικῶν πρώτας ταδε τὰ έπη: 

Ζεὺς ἦν, Leds ἔστι, Ζεὺς ἔσσεται, ὦ μεγάλε Ζεῦ: 
Γᾶ καρποὺς ἀνίει, διὸ κλ]ζετε µατέρα Taiav. 
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The second verse illustrates the connection between the first institu- 
tion of these priestesses and the cult of Dioné, the symbol of the fertile 
earth. So, too, Eustathius (on Od. 14. 327) Says: —vorepov δὲ τρεῖς 
ἀποδειχθῆναι γραίας προφήτιδας, as πελείας καλεῖσθαι γλὠσσῃ Μολοττών, 
ως τοὺς Ὑέροντας πελείους. Compare | Strabo’s statement (75. frag. 1): 
φασὶ δὲ καὶ κατὰ τὴν τῶν Μολοττών καὶ Θεσπρωτών γλώτταν τὰς ypatas 
medias καλεῖσθαι καὶ τοὺς γέροντας πελίους, καὶ ἴσως ovK ὄρνεα ἦσαν 
ai θρυλούμεναι πελειάδες, ἀλλὰ γυναῖκες τρεῖς περὶ τὸ ἱερὸν σχολά- 
ζουσαι. 

Here, then, we have one explanation of the name Πέλειαι or 
Πελειάδες, as applied to the priestesses, —that it meant ‘aged women,’ 
being merely another form of πολια Hesychius has πελείους" Kéor 
καὶ ot Hreipwras τοὺς γέροντας καὶ τὰς πρεσβύτιδας. The words πέλεια, 
πελειάς, palumba, probably denoted ‘the grey dove’ (Victor Hehn, 
Kulturpflanzen und Hausthiere in threm Uebergang aus Asien nach 
Griechenland, etc., Ρ. 300, 3rd ed., Berlin, 1877). According to another 
view, which Stein (on Her. 2. 57) prefers, the name was symbolical: 
these priestesses were called IleAeades, ‘ Doves,’ as the Pythia and 
other priestesses were called Μέλισσαι, with allusion to some sacred 
legend. A third theory, which may be rejected, supposes that the 
priestesses were so styled merely because they drew omens from the 
flight of doves. 

The true explanation is to be sought, I should suppose, in a combi- 
nation of the etymological with the symbolical view. ‘The dove was the 
sacred bird of Aphrodité; and Aphrodité was worshipped at Dodona 
as the daughter of Zeus and Dioné. The institution of priestesses is 
said to have coincided with the introduction of Dioné’s cult. Probably, 
then, the πέλεια was a sacred bird at Dodona from the time at which 
the priestesses were instituted, or, at any rate, from a time not much 
later. The priestesses were locally known as πέλειαι or πελιαί, originally ᾿ 
in the sense of πολιαί, ‘the aged ones.’ But Greeks from other parts of 
Hellas, familiar with the word πέλεια only as meaning ‘the grey dérd,’ 
the dove, associated the name, as given to the priestesses, with the sacred 
birds of the temple, the πέλειαι of Aphrodité. And Πέλειαι or Πελειάδες, 
as the designation of the priestesses, came to be thus explained, even 
at Dodona, in a symbolical or mystic sense. 

Herodotus (2. 55) describes the three Dodonaean priestesses as 
προμάντιες Or ἱρεῖαι, and does not expressly say that they were called 
Ἠελειάδε. But the temple-legend which he gives on their authority 
is significant in this connection. Two ‘black doves’ flew away from 
Egyptian Thebes: one came to Dodona,—alighted on an oak,—spoke 
with a human voice,—and ordered the people to establish an oracle of 
Zeus: the other ‘dove’ went to Libya, and similarly founded the 
oracle of Zeus Ammon. These two ‘doves,’ Herodotus suggests, were 
Egyptian women, called ‘doves,’ because at first ‘their utterance was 
like that of birds’ (¢.¢., unintelligible); the doves ‘spoke with a human 
voice’ when they had learned Greek. Now, it should further be 
noticed that Herodotus makes no direct mention of Σελλοί or τόµουροε: 
he says merely that the account given by the three priestesses was 
corroborated by οἱ ἄλλοι Δωδωναῖοι of περὶ τὸ ipov. Evidently the 
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priestesses were then the representative functionaries of the oracle. 
The priests were no longer its direct interpreters, but merely ministers of 
the temple. Accordingly, the sacred bird πέλεια, whose introduction was 
really coeval, or nearly so, with the institution of priestesses, was now 
connected in their legend with the first establishment of the shrine. 
The priestesses thus magnified the antiquity of their office, ignoring the 
earlier period during which the Selloi had furnished the ὑποφῆται. 
And, though Herodotus does not expressly attest the name Ἠελειάδες 
- aS borne by the priestesses, yet his account tends to confirm the later 
testimonies ; for the interest of the priestesses in the legend of the 
πέλεια becomes all the more intelligible, if it was thus directly linked 
with their own title. 

The number of the Πελειάδες is usually given as three. (Her. 2. 55; 
Ephorus fr. 30, in Miiller /rag. Hist. 11. p. 241: Strabo 7, p. 329: Eusta- 
thius on Od. 14. 327.) The scholiast on 77. 172 53Υ5:- Εὐριπίδης 
τρεῖς γεγονέναι φησὶν αὐτάς, οἱ δὲ δύο, καὶ τὴν μὲν eis Λιβύην ἀφικέσθαι 
Θήβηθεν cis τὸ τοῦ “Appwvos χρηστήριον, τὴν «δὲ» περὶ τὴν Δωδωνην, ὡς 
καὶ Πίνδαρος Παιᾶσιν. In my commentary (on 171f.) I allude to 
this schol. as indicating that Pindar agreed with Sophocles in speaking 
of two Πελειάδε. It may be objected :—‘ Does the scholium mean 
anything more than that Pindar, in one or more of his lost paeans, 
alluded to the same temple-legend which Herodotus gives (2. 55),— 
viz., that one dove founded the oracle at Dodona, and another dove the 
oracle of Ammon?’ But the scholiast is here expounding the second of 
two views which he notices,—viz., that by the ἨΠελειάδε Sophocles 
means the priestesses, τὰς ἱερείας γραίας οὔσας. After saying that Euripides 
speaks of them (αὐτάς) as three in number, he adds that ‘others’ speak 
of two. One of these ‘others’ is clearly, in the scholiast’s intention, 
Herodotus, whom he has been quoting for the theory that barbarian 
women might have been called ‘doves’; and he has omitted to observe 
that Herodotus speaks of {ᾖγέε Dodonaean priestesses, though of ‘wo 
doves (the Dodonaean and the Libyan). It may well be, then, that the 
clause in the scholium after ot δὲ δυο, viz., καὶ τὴν μὲν...Δωδωνην, refers to 
Herodotus; and that Pindar really spoke of two Dodonaean friestesses. 

It is needless, however, to press this disputable point. Let it be 
granted that Sophocles is the only authority that can be cited for ¢wo, 
instead of ¢hree, Peleiades. That is no reason against understanding him 
to mean those priestesses. He may have conceived, or may have 
known, that in the practice of Dodona only two of the three priestesses 
actually took part in the delivery of responses. The historian Ephorus 
(c. 350 B.C.), referring to a certain oracle given at Dodona, speaks of 
‘the prophetess,’ τὴν προφήτι», though he mentions in the same passage 
that there were three προφήτιδες (fr. 30, Miiller Aragm. Hist. 1. p. 241). 
.. Zenobius (ο. 84), quoting the same story from Heracleides Ponticus, 
also uses the singular, ἡ προφῆτις 7 ἐν Awdwvy. And so, too, Servius 
(on Aen. 3. 466), referring to Dodona, speaks of ‘anus Pelias nomine.’ 
The existence of three such priestesses is thus not incompatible with the 
mention of one as announcing the oracle; or of ‘wo, as in the verse of 
Sophocles, if the principal prophetess was aided, in some subordinate 
capacity, by one of her colleagues. 
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6. Procedure of the oracle. The ancient oak, sacred to Zeus, was 
the principal organ of divination. According to Suidas, s.v. Δωδώνη, 
the branches of the oak moved, emitting a sound, when the person con- 
sulting the oracle entered the place in which the oak stood; and the 
priestesses then spoke, interpreting the signs so ῥίνεη:-- εἰσιόντων τών 
µαντευοµένων ἐκινεῖτο δῇθεν ἡ Spds ἠχοῦσα: al δὲ ἐφθέγγοντο, ὅτι rade 
λέγει 6 Zevs. By ἠχοῦσα may be meant merely the rustling of the leaves, 
which would well suit the phrase of Sophocles, δρῦς πολύγλωσσος. Or 
some further sound may have been produced artificially. Philostratus 
(Jmag. 2. 33) describes the oak as hung with στέµµατα. These symbol- 
ised its character as a µάντις: for it is always the oak itself which is 
described as uttering the oracle, though its language requires to be in- 
terpreted by the mpopytides. So Lucian Amor. 31 ἡ ἐν Δωδώνῃ φηγὸς... 
ἱερὰν ἀπορρήέασα gwvyv. Steph. Byz. s.v. Δωδώνη: Φηγωναῖε (Zed), 
ἐπεὶ ἐν Δωδώνῃ πρώτον φηγὸς ἐμαντεύετο. 

There is thus a very strong probability that Sophocles, when he 
described the oak as speaking δισσών ἐκ Πελειάδων, meant, ‘dy the mouth 
of the two Pele:ades.’ Other explanations of his words are the following. 


(1) ‘By the agency of two doves.’ ‘That is, signs derived from doves, 
by their mode of flight or otherwise, were combined with the signs from 
the oak. I cannot find any good evidence for this. In Paus. 7. 21. 2, 
ai πέλειαι καὶ τὰ ἐκ τῆς δρυὸς μαντεύματα µετέχειν μάλιστα ἐφαίνετο ἆλη- 
θείας, the reference may well be to the priestesses, whom he calls πέλειαι 
as well as πελειάδες (10. 12. 10). One of the scholia on 7. 172 vaguely 
Says that two doves ‘sat on the oak, and gave oracles’ (ἐμαντεύοντο)--- 
merely an inaccurate reminiscence, I should think, of Her. 2. 55. 


(2) ‘From between two doves.’ That is, a symbolical dove, of stone 
or metal, stood on either side of the sacred oak. Philostratus (/mag. 2. 
33) describes a picture which represented a@ golden dove as perched on 
the oak at Dodona, and as connected, in some way which he does not 
define, with the giving of the oracle: 7 μὲν χρυσῆ πέλεια er [eoriv?] ἐπὶ 
τῆς δρυός, ev λογίοις ἡ σοφἢ καὶ χρησμοῖς [vulg. χρησμοί], οὓς ἐκ Ards 
ἀναφθέγγεται. But Philostratus wrote in the third century a.p. The 
‘golden dove’ probably dated only from the revival at Dodona in 
early Imperial times (see Carapanos, p. 172): it would hardly have 
escaped the pillage suffered by Dodona in the third, and in the first, 
century B.c. Nor can reliance be placed on the vague words of the 
scholiast, probably founded on the poet’s phrase, ὑπεράνω τοῦ ἐν Δωδωνη 
pavreiov δύο ἦσαν πέλειαι δι ὧν ἐμαντεύετο 6 Zevs, ὡς ᾿Απόλλων απὸ 
τρίποδος. 

Neither of these interpretations has nearly so much to commend it 
as that which takes Πελειάδων to mean priestesses. This view does 
not, of course, exclude the supposition that doves, living or artificial, 
were kept near the sacred oak. It is also possible, or even probable, 
that such doves played some part in the oracular ritual. 

Besides the oak, other sources of divination were used at Dodona. 
One was the sound given by a bronze λέβης (basin), when struck by a 
metallic whip in the hand of a small figure above it; or by a series of 
such λέβητες, so placed that, when one of them was struck, the sound 
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was prolonged through the rest. Hence Δωδωναῖον χαλκεῖον was a 
proverb for garrulity (Suidas s.v.). We hear also of a fountain, near the 
oak, whose murmurs were oracular (Plin. H. JV. 2. 103, etc.): and of 
sortes, lots drawn from a vessel (Cic. De Divin. 1. 34. 76). 

As to the mode of delivering the oracle’s responses, Sophocles 
assumes that the practice at Dodona was the same which prevailed at 
Delphi and elsewhere. That is, the response was given orally, and the 
person to whom it was given wrote it down (1167). Here Sophocles is 
confirmed by a writer of the fourth century B.c., Ephorus, in a passage 
cited above (p. 205, 1.14). But in later times the visitors to Dodona wrote 
down their questions, and gave these to the priestesses ; who returned 
written answers. The formula ἐπερωτώντι τὸ κοινὸν τών * * Δία Naov καὶ 
Διώναν is one which occurs on the leaden plates found by Carapanos 
(pp. 68δ-- 82). Such a proceeding implies the first conditions of decline 
for an oracle—a less quick-witted administration, and a more critical 
public. 

The temple at Dodona, with the exception of the cella, was de- 
stroyed about 220 B.c. by the Aetolians, in revenge for the Epeirots 
having joined the Achaean League. In 88 B.c. the place was pillaged 
by the Thracians whom Mithridates had sent into Epeirus. In the 
second and third centuries of the Christian era, Dodona enjoyed a tran- 
sitory revival of its old fame. 


1260 yxdAvBos λιθοκόλλητον στόµιον. (1) The interpretation, ‘a curb 
of steel, se¢ with pieces of stone, has not been supported by any proof 
that a steel curb was ever furnished with teeth of stone. The passages 
adduced refer merely to curbs made with jagged edges, or teeth, of iron 
or steel. Thus Pollux (το. 65) quotes στόµια πριονωτά from Aristo- 
phanes (fr. 139). According to Servius on Verg. Geo. 3. 298 (duris 
parere lupatis), ‘\upata’ were so called ‘a lupinis dentibus, qui inae- 
quales sunt.’ Cp. Plut. Aor. p. 641 F ἵππους λυκοσπαδας οἱ μὲν ἀπὸ τών 
χαλινών τῶν λύκων ἔφασαν ὠνομάσθαι, διὰ τὸ θυμοειδὲς καὶ δυσκάθεκτον 
οὕτω σωφρονιζοµένου.. This severe kind of bit was used, it appears, in 
breaking fiery colts. λύκος, as a Greek name for it, seems not to occur 
before Plutarch. Whether it was borrowed from /upatum, or vice versa, 
we do not know. Welcker’s conjecture, AvxoxoAAyTov,—z.e., ‘ provided 
with the sharp teeth of a λύκος,---ἶδ very improbable. 

(2) Another interpretation of λιθοκόλλητον is, ‘set with precious 
stones.’ Reference is made to Nonnus 32. 122 εὐλάϊγγάς τε χαλινούς, 
Similarly λιθοκόλλητος occurs as an epithet of χιτών (Callixenus ap. 
Athen. p. 2008). But, if such ornamentation was ever applied to curbs 
by Greeks of the 5th century B.c., it must at least have been very excep- 
tional ; and in any case such an epithet would be wholly out of place here. 

(3) Hermann’s rendering is ferveum saxorum frenum. He means a 
ferrea compages, or iron clamp, used for binding stones together. 

The scholia recognise the word λιθοκόλλητον, but give πο light. One 
scholiast takes χάλυβος with ψυχή, and στόµιον as = στόμα: “ allowing thy 
mouth to be closed, as the mouth of a well is closed with a stone’ 
(soavei στόµα Φρέατος λίθῳ κεκολληµένον). 
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1264-1278 (1) Among the editors who give these verses wholly to 
Hyllus are Hermann, Dindorf, Wunder, Wecklein, Paley, Pretor. Blaydes 
agrees with them in his text; but in his commentary holds that vv. 1275 
—1278 belong to the Chorus. 

(2) Brunck and Campbell give 1264—1274 to Hyllus, and 1275— 
1278 to the Chorus. And this, to judge from L (see commentary), was 
once the prevalent opinion. 

(3) Nauck holds a singular view. He eliminates Hyllus altogether: 
Verses 1259—1269 are given by him to Heracles, and verses 1270— 
1278 to the Chorus: but he brackets 1275—-1278 as spurious. 

His reasons for giving Heracles not only 1259—1263, but also 1264— 
1269, is merely that ὁπαδοί in 1264 must mean the followers of Heracles, 
and that therefore Heracles, not Hyllus, must be the speaker. But, 
seeing that the men have come with Hyllus from Euboea, why should 
not Hylius address them as ὁπαδοί, although his father had previously 
been their leader? And Nauck’s view further requires the unhappy 
change of aiper’ into χαίρετ. Then he gives 1270—1274 to the Chorus, 
and to Hyllus, merely on the ground of general tenour: but obviously 
the reproach to the gods (αἰσχρὰ 5 ἐκείνοις) comes better from the son 
of Heracles than from the Chorus. 

The touch-stone of Nauck’s theory is the word ἐμοί in 1264. If 
ovyyvwpoovvny means ‘pardon,’ then ἐμοί must mean Hyillus. Accord- 
ingly Nauck is driven to a rendering of συγγνωμοσύνην which is not 
merely strange and forced, but must be pronounced impossible. He 
deletes the words ἀγνωμοσύνην εἰδότες ἔργων, reads θεοῖς instead of θεών, 
and takes συγγνωμοσύνην to mean µαρτυρίαν: ‘bearing strong wetness {0 
me and to the gods.’ He quotes Thuc. 2. 74 ξυγγνώµονες δὲ ἔστε: but 
those words mean, ‘consent’; not, ‘be wfnesses,’—which is expressed a 
little earlier in the same passage by ξυνίστορες ἔστε. 
| (4) Bergk proposes the following distribution :—1259—1263, Hera- 

cles: 1264—1269, Hyllus: 1270—1278, Chorus. (See his edition, 
p. Ix.) 

(5) Dindorf thinks that the play originally ended with verse 1263, 

spoken by Heracles. But this would manifestly be too abrupt. 
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I. GREEK. 


The number denotes the verse, in the note on which the word or matter is illustrated 


When the reference is to a fage, p. is prefixed to the number. 


distinguished from’. 


A 

d=‘ wherefore,’ 137 

ἄγαν γε, 896 

ἄγγος, 611 

ἄγε, sing. though several persons are ad- 
dressed, 1255 

ἀγένητος, 743 

ἀγέννητος, 61 

ἄγλωσσος, 1060 

ἀγνοία, 350 

ἁγνωμοσύνη, 1266 

dyrwpwr, 472 f. 

ἀγορά, 371 {., 423 f. 

dyopail Πνυλάτιδες, 638 f., and Appendix 

ἀγχιστήρ, 256 

ἀγώνιος, 26 

ἀδαγμός, 770 

ἄδηλο», 669 f. 

ἀέλιο», with a, 835 

ἄζηλο», 284, 745 

ea, elision of termination in tragedy, 216 

“Acdns ἔννυχος, 501 

alédos, 11, 94, 834 

αἴρει», 80, 799, 1255, 1264 

αἰτία )( ἔγκλημα, 360 f. 

αἰχμῷ, 859 

αἰχμάζειν, 355 

alwy, as=fortune in life, 34 

ἀκήλητο», 997 ff. 

ἄκραι, ἄκρα, 788 

ἀκτή...ἔστι», instead of {λθεν els ἀκτήν 
Κ.Τ.Ἀ., 752 ff. 


j.s. Vv. 


)( means, ‘as 


ἀλαλή, 1ος {. 

ἀλαμπὲς ἡλίου, 691 

ἁλάστωρ, 1092, 1235 

ἀλλά, repeated, το: f., 1151 
»,  prefacing assent, 1179, 1257 
», ‘at least,’ 201, 320, 8ΟΙ 
»» =‘nay, then,’ 472 
» YFesumptive, 359 

ἀλλὰ μὲν δή, 627 

GAN’ οὐδὲ μὲν δή, 1128 

ἄλληκτος, 98s 

ἀλλόθρους as πιετε]γΞ ἀλλότριος, 843 ff. 

ἄλλος...ἀντὶ σοῦ, 1225 {. 

ἄλλως, 817 

ἀμείψας, 658 f. 

ἀμείψασθαι, ‘get in exchange,’ 737 

ἄμικτος, 1005 

ἅμιλλα, 218 ff. 

ἀμμένει», 335 

ἄμμιγα-- ἀνάμιγα, 838 

ἀμφί, as=‘concerning,’ followed by acc., 
937 

ἀμφίγνοι, 503 ff. 

ἀμφίθρεπτο», followed by genitive, 572 f. 

ἀμφινεικής, 104 

ἀμφιπίπτων στόµασι», 938 

ἂν with εἱλόμη», 734 

dvd, apocope of, 335 

ἀνακαλουμένη, 91ο 

ἀνακινεῖν, 1259 

ἀναμπλάκητος, 119 ff. 

ἄναρθρος, 1103 
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ἀνάρσιος, 853 ff. 

ἀνάστατος, 39 

ἀνατρέπω, 1900 

ἀναύδατος, 968 

ἄνευ, as xwpls, 336 f. 

ἀνευφημεῖ», 783 

ἀνήκει, 1018 

ἀνὴρ )( πόσις, 550 f. 

avjpOuos, 246 {. 

ἀνθέω, 1089 

ἄνθος )( ἤβη, 547—549 

ἄνθος-- ἀκμήν, 997 ff. 

ἀνίσχω and dvéxw, 202 ff. 

ἀνολολύζω, 2085 f. 

ἀντανίσταται, 441 f. 

ἀντὶ τοῦ, ‘in gratitude for what?’ 707 

ἀντίσπαστος, - ἀντισπῶν τὰ ὁστᾶ, 770 

ἀοιδός, 1000 

ἄοκνος, with gen., 841 

ἀπαράξαι, ros 

ἀπαρχή, 181 ff. 

ἀπεικάζω, 141 

ἀπεῖπε, foll. by pres. part., 789 f. 

ἅπλατος-- ἀπέλαστος, 1093 

ἄπλετο», 981 {. 

ἀπὸ γλώσσης, 746 f. 

ἀπὸ γνώμης, 389 

an’ ἐλπίδος καλῆς, 666 f. 

᾽Απόλλω, acc., 207 ff. 

ἁπόπτολιν ἔχει», 647 ff. 

ἁποστήτω, 434f. ἀποτίβατοςξάπρόσβα- 
τος, 1027 ff. 

ἀπροσήγορος, 1093 

dpd, 1239 

apaios, 1202 

ἀργὴς...πόκος, 675 

Αρης, quantity of, 653 f. 

ἄρθρον, 769, 779 

αρκεῖ, personal, 711 

ἀρμόζειν, 731 ff. 

ἄρνυμαι, 711 

dporos, as=year, 69, 825 

ἄρσην, of sturdy vigour, 1196 

ἀρτηρία, 1054, and Appendix 

ἀρτίκολλος, ὥστε τέκτονος, 768 

ἀρτίπους, 58 

ἀρχαῖος )( παλαιός, 555 

ἄσκοποςξ ἀπροσδόκητος, 246 

ἀσμένῃ...µοι, 18 
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_dorévaxros, 1074, 1200 


ἀστοὶ ἢ ξένοι, 187 

Grn, 1082, 1104 

drpaxrov, 714 f. 

avAal, poet. plur., gor 

αὐλώ», gender of, 100 f. 

αὕτη...παῦλα, instead of τοῦτο...παῦλα, 
1255 f. 

αὑτὸν Ξ σεαυτόν, 451 

αὐτύπαις, 826 f. 

αὐτοῦ, ‘just ere,’ 801 f. 

ἀφαρπάξζειν, 548 

ἄψορρο», 993 


Β 


βάλλει», with dat., Ξ ἐμβάλλειν or ἐπιβάλ- 
λεν, οιό 

βάλλειν αἰτίᾳ, 949 

βαρύς, 1202 

βάσις, 964, 965 ff. 

βέβαιο», predicate, 620 ff. 

βῆναι, aor., 195 

Bia, in periphr. for a person, 38 

Βλάσται, plur., 382 

βοᾶν τινα, 772 

βουθερής, 188 

βουλεύειν, 807 

βούπρφροε, 1! 

βοῦς, gender of, 760 ff. 

βρυχάοµαι, 805, 904, 1072 

βωμοί, go4 


r 


γαμεῖν, not necessarily of marriage, 460. 
Cp. 843, 1139 
γάμο», τὸν Olvéws, 791 f. 
γάρ, prefacing a statement, 124 f., 680f., 
1159 
», IM an angry question, 1124 
», prefatory, omitted, 555, 750, goo 
γε, in reply, 335 
»» Suggestive of more than is actually 
said, 423 f. 
», Of personal experience, 444 
5» expressive, IIII 
ye μὲν δή, 484 
γενοῦ, ‘show thyself,’ 1064 
Γιγάντων στράτος, 1059 
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γλυκύς, of Hades, 1039 f. 
γλῶσσα, ‘speech,’ 322 f. 
γλωχί», 680 f. 

γγῶμα, 592 f. 
ydou...ddxpu, 1199 


A 


δαίνυσθαι, 771, 1088 

δάκνειν, 254, L117 

δακών, 976 

δέ, resumptive, 252, 281 

» following xal, 1076 f. 

» following τε, 143, 285 f., 333 f., 1151 ff. 

»» without preceding µέν, 198, 517, 

1147 f. 

» introducing an objection, 729 

» marking a second relationship, 739 

δεινός, of strong feeling, 298, 476, and 
Appendix on 476 

δεινός, ironical, 1135 

δέλτος, 47, 157 f., 161 f., 683 

& οὗ», 327 f., 1157, 1273 

δή emphasising whole phrase, 464 

» =76n, 460 

δῇθεν», 382 

διὰ κακῶ», 1131 

διάβορος )( διαβόρος, 676, 1084 

διαδεδεγµένη, 29 f., and Appendix 

διαΐσσω, medical word, 1083 

διαρραίνοµαι, 14 

διασπαρέντος, 781 f. 

διάστροφο», 794 

διῄστωσε, 881 

διῆλθε, 476 fi. 

διήνεµος, 327 

διήσει, 322 f. See also Appendix 

δίκαιος, 347 f., 411 

Δίκη, 807 ff. 

διφυής, 1095 

διώµνυτο, 377 f. 

διώµοσε», 255 

δοκεῖν- ‘be believed to be,’ 56 f. 

δοκοῦσα-- ὅτε ἑδόκει, imperf. part., 1138 

δολοποιός, 831 

δολῶπις, 1959 

δόμοι-- γυναικωνῖτις, 689 

δός por σεαυτὀν-- πιθοῦ pol, 1117 

ὁράκων, of a river, II 

Spay τοιαῦτά τινι (instead of τινα), 807 ff. 
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Spla, 1012 
δρομαῖος, 927 
δρῦς, 765 f. 

δύ οὖσαι, 539 
δυσμαχεῖν, 492 
δυσπάρευνον, 791 


E 

édy πως, 584 
ἔγκλημα )( alrla, 360 f. 
ἐγκονεῖν, 1255 
ἔγχοςΞ- ξίφος, 1014, 1032 
ἐγχώριοι θεοί, 18x fi. 
ἔγωγε, in answer, 1248 
el δὲ µή, 587 
εἰ δή, 17 
el καί, 71 
εἴ τι µή, 712 
εἰδῶ, 1067 
εἰκαθόντα, 1176 f. 
εἰπόμην κακοῖς, 1074 
εἶρπε, 237 f., 750 
-ets, repeated, 1241 
els πλείστας, 460 
εἰσέβη, dative after, 298 
εἴσω and ἔσω, 202 ff. 
ἐκ γλώσσης κακῆς, 281 
ἐκ δυοῖν...ὠρφανισμένος βίον, 061 {. 
ἐκ καλυμμάτων, 1078 
ἐκ πόντου, 780 
ἐκ taxelas, adverbial phrase, 395 
ἐκ τοιούτου, 1075. ἐκ τριῶν ἕν, 734 
ἐκδιδαχθείς followed by genitive, 934 
ἐκεῖθεν, ol, 314 f. 
ἐκεῖθε», τά, 632 
ἐκθνῄσκειν, «66 ff. 
ἐκκλέπτειν, 436 f. 
éxveav, 653 f. 
ἐκλύεταιξ- ἐκλύει, 21 
ἐκμαίνειν, 1142 
ἐκπλαγῆναι, of fear, 24 

eA of joy, 629 
ἕκτα, 38 
ἐκτείνειν, 679 
ἐκτέμνειν, 1196 
Exrowos, =‘external,’ 1132 
ἐκτὸς Eas, sc. τοῦ ὅρκου, 118g 
ἐκφέρομαι, 497 
ἐκφέρω, 741, 824 f. 
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ἐλαύνει», constructions with, 1045 Ἐρινύς, 807 ff., 1051 
ἐλεῖν, senses of, 352 ff. ἕρκος (σφραγῖδος), 614 f. 
ἐλεύθερος αἃξΞ- ἐλευθέριος, 61 ff. - ἐρύκω, 119 ff. 
ἐλεύσεται, 594 f. ἔρχεται with acc. of place, 259 
ἐλπίζω, of evil foreboding, 110 f.; ορ. és=‘with regard to,’ 486 f. 
ἐλπίς, 951 és µέσον léva, of a fight, 513 f. 
éAmls, in neutral sense, 723 f. ἐς χείρας, 441 {. 
ἐμβάλλειν χεῖρα δεξιά», 1181 ἑστία, altar, 658 f. 
éués, without παῖς 1158, 1205 ἑστιῶτις, 953 ff. 
ἐμπελάζειν, with gen., 17 ἔσχον, 8 
a with dat., 748 ἔτι, 7, 161 ff. 
ἐμπνεῖν, 1160 », in threats, 257 
ἐμπολᾶ», 93, 250 f. », pleonastic, 305 
ἐμπόλημα, 537 f. ἑτοιμάσας, 360 f. 
ἐν ols, 1118, 1122 ed mpdocew, 01 f. 
ἐν ὄμμασιν, 241, 746 Εὐβοῖδα, contr. for EvBotéa, 74 
ἐν roug (ἐν instrumental), 887 εὔλεκτρος, 515 
ἐν τοµῇ ξύλου, 66ο f. εὐνᾶσθαι, 1006 
ἐναργής, II, 224 εὑρίσκει», to discover by reflection, 1178 
ἐνδατούμενος, 791 εὐφημία, 178 f. 
ἐνδυτήρ, 674 ἐφάπτειν, 933 
ἔνθα µή Tis εἰσίδοι, 903. See also Ap- ἐφ) ἡμέραν, 1128 
pendix ἐφ᾽ Ἡρακλεῖ, 585 
ἐνθερμαίνειν (ἔνθερμος), 368 ἐφίσταμαι, 339 
ἐννοήσασα, 578 ἐφορᾶν, 1269, 1270 
ἔννυχος, 501 ἔφυ as=éyévero, 36 
ἐντακείη, 461 f. ἔχω with aor. partic., 36 f. 
ἐντελεῖςΞ-τελείους, 760 ἕως without ἄν, 147 f. 
ἐξ ἀκιήτου ποδός, 875 
ἐξ ἑκουσίας, adverbial phrase, 727 Z 
ἐξαιρέω and ἐξαιροῦμαι, 245 
ἐξαίρειν, 147 Zevs ἀγώνιος, 26 
ἐξαίρομαι, 491 »»  Epxetos, gog ff. 
ἐξαρκής, 333 f. 95 Ἑφέστιος, 262 
ἕξειμι with acc., 159, 506 f. ‘5 called Κρονίδης, κατ) ἐξοχήν, 498 ff. 
ἑξόμιλος, 964 » Tete, 690 
ἑπακτός, 259, 491 έν ae 262 
ἐπερρόθησε, 264 »» mwarpwos, 287 f., 753 


ἐπὶ with gen. olkwy,=‘at,’ 1275 ” Tpowaios, 303 
», with dat., 356f., 911, 981, 994, 1100 Svyacrpov, 692 
ἐπιμεῖναι...ὀξῦναι, 1176 ζῶν, with χρόνος, 1169 
ἐπίπονος ἁμέρα, 653 f. 


ἐπισκήπτω with double acc., 1221 Ἡ 

ἐπίσταμαι, 543 1. q 5531. 1135 

ἐπιστολή, 493 7—%, difference in form between clauses 
ἐπιστρέψας, intrans., 566 after, 100 f. 

ἔπουρος, 953 ff. n following τε, 445 f. 

ἐπώμοτοςΞ-δρκιος, 1188 7 καί in questions, 246, 398 


ἔργου Krfjows, 230 ὖ κάρτα, 379 


/. GREER. 


η µήν, 255 {. 
7 που, 846 
78 )( ἄνθος, 547—549 
ἠγορῶ, 601 
Tos, 155, 531 
ἦν at end of line, 819 
ἠνύσω (not ἤνυσας), 9056 
ἤτοι...ἠ, 149 f. 
ηὔγμην», 610 

θΘ 


θάλλω, of radiant health, 234 f. 
θαῦμα, of persons, 961, 1003 
θέλγω, 335 

θεοῖσι, dissyll., 183 

θεοπρόπον, 822 f. 

θερμός, 1046 

θεσμοί, regular plural, 682 
ἠεσπίζειν, 3 

θεῶ», monosyll., 498 ff. 

θῆλυς for θηλεῖα, 1062 

θήρξ Κένταυρος, 555 f., 680, 1096, 1162 
θήρειος βία, 1059 

θνητὴ φρονοῦσα θνητά, 473 
θοάν, adverbial, Ξ ταχέως, 857 
θρέµμµα Ὦὕδρας, periphrasis, 574 
Βρομβώδεις ἀφροί, 7ο f. 
Βρῴσκω, foll by accus., 58 
δυμύς, impulse of passion, 882 ff. 
GupopPopw, 142 

θύραθεν, 1021 

θυραῖος, fem., 533 


I 


t, elision of datival, 675 

ἰδέ, ἰδού, followed by plurals, 821, 1079 
ἴθι...τόλμησον, 1070 

ἵλεως, 763 

ἵνα with gen., ξυμφορᾶς tv’ ἔσταμεν, 1145 
lds αἵματος, 716 ff. 

lod lov, 1143 

ἱπποβάμων, 1095 

ἱστορούμενοςξξ ἐρωτώμενος, 415 

ἴσχειν with dat., 137 ff. 

ἱύζων, 787 

ly δαῖμον, 1025 


K 


Καδμογενής, 16, and Appendix 
καθαίρω», 1911, 1061 
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καθεστάναι, 1001 

καί giving scornful tone to question, 1140 

», emphasising the verb, 314, 490, 600, 
1124 

»» = ‘nevertheless,’ 1048 

»» followed by δέ, 1076 f. 

καὶ γάρ, 92 

καὶ δή, 345 

καὶ ταῦτα, ‘even this,’ 1218 

καφίζει», 866 f. 

καινοπαθής, 1277 

καινοποιεῖν, 873 

καινῷ καινόν, 613 

Kon τῶνδε, ‘109 

kaxés=dmioros, 347 f., 468 

Kamel, 1215 

κατά in κατὰ ζήτησυ, 54 f. 

kar’ ἄκρας, 678 

κατὰ γλῶσσα», 746 f. 

kar’ dupa, 102, 379 

kar’ οὗρον, 468 

καταβαίνει», 272 certamen descendere, 503 ff. 

κάταγμα, 695 ff. 

Kardpxew λόγου, 1135 

κατηύχετο, 764 

κατουρίζειν, 826 f. 

κάτοχον with dat., 978 

κείρειν, 1196 

κεῖσε δεῦρό τε, 929 

κεκλῆσθαι, 149, 736 

κελαινός, 856 ff. 

κέλλω, construction with, 804 

κεύθειν, 988 f. 

κρ, 454 

κῆρες, 132 ff. 

κήρυκες under the patronage of Hermes, 

620 Π. 

κλέομαι, 639 

κλῄζεσθαι, 659, 1268 

κλιθείς, roo f. 

κλῖμαξ, 520 

κοῖλα δέµνια, gor 

κοῖλος added picturesquely in poetry, 

692 

κοινά, ‘kindred things,’ 952 f. 

κοινός fem., 207 ff. 

κομήτης, 566 ff. 

κόρη, 536 

κόσμῳ τε καὶ στολῇΞ- κοσµίᾳ στολῃ, 764 
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κρηπίς, 993 

κρίνωξξ ἀνακρίνω, 195, 314, 388 
κριτόν, 245 

Κρονίδαν, 498 ff. 

κρύπτοµαι )( κρύπτω, 474 
κτήσιος, 690 

κτῆσις ἔργου, 230 

κτίσαι, 808 

κυκλεῖν intrans., 129 f. 

KUTOS, 12 


A 
λαβεῖν, ‘conceive,’ 669 f. 
λαθίπονον, 1021 
λακεῖν, of oracular utterance, 824 f. 
λάφυρα ἀρετᾶς, 645 f. 
λέβης, 565 f. 
λέγω, asS=‘command,’ with acc. and 
infin., 137 ff. 
οὐ λέγω, of religious εὐφημία, 498 ff. 
λεύσσων, 6 µήΞ-ὸ μὴ βλέπω», the dead, 
829 1. 
λέχος, ‘ bride,’ 27, cp. 360. In plur. 513 f. 
λέχος κηδεύειν, 1227 
λιγνύς, 794 
λιθοκόλλητο»ν, 1261 
λογίζεται, 943 f. 
λόγος ἀνθρώπων, 1 
λόγφ, 1046 
Λυδή, ἡ, 7ο 
Avila, 7, 432 
λυτήριος, 553 f. 
λώβαν ἔθου µεξ- ἑλωβήσω µε, 996 
λωβητός, in act. sense, 537 f. 
λώφημα, 553 f. 


M 


µαστήρ, 731 ff. 
paratos=‘wanton,’ 564 f. 

», adj. of two terminations, 863 
µέγας-- δεινός, 1276 
µέθες (or µε és), 799 
μεῖζον...ῆ κατά, 1018 f. 
µελαγχαίτης, 836 f. 
µελάγχολος, 573 
μµελλόνυμφος, 205 f. - 
µέλλω, with ellipse of infin., 74 f., 952 
µεμηχάνηται robpyov, 584 ff. 
µέμφομαι, constructions with, 470 f. 
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μέν followed by re, 1012 

µάλιστα µέν, 799 

μέν without a corresponding δέ, 6, 69, 
380, 689 

μέν omitted before δέ, 198, 517, 1147 f. 

µέν νυν, 441 {. 

μὲν οὖν δή, 153 

μενῶ σε, 1200 ff. 

µεταίτιος...θανεῖν, without τοῦ, 1233 f. 

µή interrogative, 316 

» generic, 722, 725 

μηδέν, emphatic, 1107 
» generic, 447 f., 818 

τὸ μηδὲν ὦ, 1107 

μηχαναῖς, in a bad sense, 774 

µοῖρα, 1238 f. 

péva, 886 

µόνη...δή, 1063 

µόνον, modo, 596, cp. 1109 

μοῦνο», 956 ff. 

µόχθοι, of Heracles, )( the αθλοι proper, 
IIOL 

µυελός, 781 

buoy, ὅ τι καὶ, 1009 

µωμένη, 1136 


N 


val, extra metrum, 425 
vénw=vopliw, 483 

véopros, 893 ff. 

νεφέλη, 831 

vouds, 270 f. 

νόμος, ‘rule,’ 616, cp. 1177 
νοσεῖν followed by dat., 543 f. 
νόσοι, pangs of frenzy, 882 ff. 
νόσος, of love, 445, 544 
νυμφεῖα, 920 


B 
ξένος, ἐξενωμένος, 65 
ξένων...βάσιςΞ- ξένοι βαδίζοντες, 964 
ξυμφορά, 321 
ξυνεῖλε, corriputt, 882 ff. 
ξυνθήµατα, 157 f. 
ξυντρέχειν, 880 


ο 


ὅ τε, neut. of the epic relat. ὅς τε, 824 f. 
ὄγκος, 817 


I. GREEK. 


ὅδε, after Saris, 23 

», after οὗτος, 476 ff. 

», thrice repeated, 716 ff. 

ὅθεν, vor f. 

ol, 650 

olxetos, 757 

οἴκοι, fig., 730 

οἰκούρια, 542 

οἰκτίζειν, epexegetic, 853 ff. 

οἰστρηθείε, 653 f. 

ὀλεθρία-- ‘undone,’ 878 

ὁλοά, adverbial neut. plur., 846 

ὄμμα νύμφας, periphrasis, 527 f. 

ὀμνύναι...κάρα, 1185 

ὁμοῦ, pleonastic, 545, 1237 

ὅμως, 1115 

ὀξύφωνος, 963 f. 

ὅπου, not ὅποι, 40 

ὅπου...µή τις ὄψεται, 799 f. 

, rwpa= ‘fruit,’ 703 f. 

ὅπως with fut. indic. after verbs of asking 
or commanding, instead of infin., 604 f. 

ὅπως ἂν after φύλασσε νόµον, 618 f. 

ὄργια, 765 f. 

ὀρθός, of oracles coming true, 826 f. 

ὀρίζειν βωμούς, 754 

ὁρίζεσθαι βωμού», 237 f. 

ὁρμή, 719 f. 

ὄτλος, 7 

8rov=el τινος, 995 

ὅτου with subjunctive without ἄν, 250 f. 

οὐ followed by οὔτε, 1058 

οὐ δή in a question, 668, 876 

οὗ δῆτ) ἔγωγ᾽, ἀλλά, 1208 

οὐ µή with fut. indic., in prohibition, 
978, 1183 

οὔ τι µή, or οὔ τοι wh, 620 ff. 

οὐδέ emphasising a person, 126 ff. 
», adverbial, after οὐ, 279 f. 

οὐδ) ἂν el, 462 

οὐδὲ...οὐδέ, 340 f. 

οὕπω, after οὖ, 159 

οὐσία, as= ‘property,’ gr! 

οὔτε followed by δέ, 1151 ff. 

ὄχημα ναός, 656 

ὄχθος and ὄχθη, 524 f. 


IT 
πᾷ Waves, 1007 f. 
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παγχρίστῳ, 661 f. See also Appendix 

πάλαι, expressing impatience, 1121 

παλαιός )( dpxatos, 555 

παλαίφατος, 821, 822 f. 

παλαμναῖος, 1207 

παλίντονος, 511 f., and Appendix 

πάµπληκτα, 506 f. 

πάνδικος, 294 

πανδίκως, 611, 1247 

πανίµερος, 660 

πάντα as an adverb, 338 

παντᾷ, ‘utterly,’ 647 ff. 

παρ) ἡμῖν, 588 {. 

παρ) ὑμῶν», 5ο6 

παραστάς, 195 

παρεισδέχεσθαι, 537 

παρεμνήσω, 1124 

παρῆλθε, goo 

παρθένε, 1275 

was, ‘complete,’ όᾳ5 f. 

πατροφόντης fem., 1125 

warppos fem., 478, 562, and Appendix 

πεπαύσοµαι, 587 

πέπειρα, 727 f. 

πεπείρανται, 581 

πέπλος, 601: how fastened, 924 f. 

πεπονηµένοε, 085 

περαιτέρω absol., 663 

wry δακρύων, 852 

πίπτειν καλῶς, metaphor from dice, 61 ff. 

morevew = ‘obey,’ 1228, 1251 

πίστις, 588 

πίων, 703 f. 

πλείστας els, 460 

πλέον redundant, ιούς 

followed by ἀντὶ cov, instead of by 
σοῦ merely, 577 

πλέους, πλέω, 943 f. 

πλεύμωγΞ- πνεύµων, 566 ff., 778 

πλευρόθεν, 938 

πλήν, 41 

πλήρωμα )( πλήρωσις, 1213 

ποεῖν, 385, 743 

πόθεν, ‘from what motive?’ 707 f. 

πὀθεν ἑστέ; 1010 

ποθουμένᾳΞ ποθούσῃ, 103 

ποθοῦν, τὀ, 196, and Appendix 

mot followed by gen., 705 

ποικίλας (1), 412, Cp. 1121 
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ποίνιµος, of avenging deities, 807 ff. προστετακώς, 836 f. 
ποῖος, 427 προτίθηµι, 1049 
πολλόνΞ πολύν, 1196 προτιμᾶ», foll. by infin., 722 
πολύζηλος, 185 προὐδιδάξατο, 680 f. 
πομπεύω, 620 προὐξεφίεσο, 759 
πόμπιμογΞπεμπτόν, 872 πρόφασις φάρους, 661 f. 
πόνος, of warfare, 21 προχρἰειν, 695 ff. 
πορθµός, 569 fi. πρῴ, 631 

πύρρωθεν 1003, πύκτης, 441 {. 

πόρτις ἐρήμα, 530 Πυλάτιδες, ἀγοραὶ, 638 f., and Appendix 
moots )( ἀνήρ, 550 f. πυργώδης πλάξ, 272 f. 
ποτέ, 31 

πότερα πρότερον, 047 P 
ποτιψαύων, 1214 ῥαβδονομεῖν, 515 f. 

mov followed by gen., 375 ῥεῖν, 698 

ποῦ ’ortv, mode of writing, 65 f. ῥῆξαι δάκρυα, 919 
πράκτωρ fem., 860 ff. ῥόπαλον, club of Heracles, 511 f. 
mpaéis, 879 | ῥοπή, 82 

πρεσβεύω, 1065 ῥοφεῖν, 1055 

πρὶν καὶ, 305 f. 

πρὸ γάμων», 503 ff. 2 
πρὸ δόµων, 960 σαφήςΞξάἀληθής, 387 
προβάλλει», 810 σέ, position of, 65 
προκηραίνω, 29 Σελλοί, the, 1166 ff. 
πρόµαχος, 856 ff. σῆμα, 614 

προξενεῖ, 725 σηµαίνω, 345 

προπετής, 976 σθένος ποταμοῦ, periphrasis, 507 f. 
πρὸς βίαν, 387 f. σιγηλός, 415 f. 

πρὸς καιρόν, 59 σὀν, τὸ, 53 {. 

πρὸς with acc., after φοβοῦμαι, 1211 σοῦται, 645 f. 

πρὸς with gen., 149 f. σπαραγµός, 778, 1254 
πρὸς τόξου κρίσιν, 265 f. στάσις», 1179 

πρὸς φύσιν, 308 στέγειν, 596 

πρὸς κείνου, 479 στέργειν, 486, 992 

πρὸς τοῦ θηρός, 935 στέργηµα, 1138 

πρός Υ) ἐμοῦ, emphatic, 738 στεροπᾷ, 99 

προσάγει», 5ο. τῷ βωμῷ, 760 ff. στόλος, 562 
προσαρµόσαι, 494 orovoes, 887 
προσβάλλειν, 580, 844 στόνος, 521 f. 
προσδέχοµαι, 15 στορνύντα, 902 
προσέµειξεν, 821 στρατόςξλεώς, 794 f. 
πρόὀσεστι», 454 στρέφω, 16 Π. 

προσθοῦ, 1224 συγγνώµην ἔχει, 327 f. 
προσλαμβάνειν, 1025 συγγνωμοσύνη, 1265 
προσµαχθέν, 1053 συγκατοικτιουµένη, 534 f. 
πρόσνειµαι, instead of πρόσνειµον, 1216 συγκραβείς, 661 f. 
προσομιλεῖν, 590 f. συγχεῖ, 1229 


προστατήριος, προστάτης, titles of Apollo, συµβαίνειν, 173, 1164, 1174 
207 fi. ὥστε with infin., rst ff. 
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σύν, of attendant circumstances, 185 
σὺν ὁρμῃ, 719 f. 

συναλλαγαῖς, 845 

συντόνῳ, 923 

σφάλλω, 621, 727, 1113 

σφραγίς, 614 f. 

σχέτλιος, 879 

σφζομαι, ‘remember,’ 682 


T 
Tavaigys, 602 
ταρβεῖν with acc., 296 f. 
ταυροκτονεῖ, 760 
ταῦρος, of a river, ΤΙ 
ταῦτα, instead of ταύτην, as antecedent 
to ἤ, 1233 ff. 
Tair’ οὖν, 550 
ταὐτό and ταύὐτόν, 425 
re after µέν, 1012 
ο followed by δέ, 143, 285 f., 333 {., 
1151 ff. 
» followed by 7, 448 f. 
τεκνοῦσσα, 308 
τέκτων, 768 
τελεῖν, when intrans., 824 f. 
τελεῖσθαι, fut. with pass. sense, 1171 
τελευτὴ...ὑστάτη, 1256 
τέρας, 113! 
τετράορος, 507 f. 
τηλαυγής, 524 f. 
τήνδε (instead of rode) ἁμαρτίαν νέμεις, 483 
Τῆσδεξ- ἐμοῦ, 305. Cp. 1013 
τι, used adverbially, 586 
τί @nul; a more vivid form of τί φῶ; 865 
τις enclitic, before its substantive, 898 
», with second of two clauses, where it 
affects both, 3 
», to avoid using name, 35 
»» followed by ὅδε, 184 
τίς ἀνθρώπων ; 744 f. 
τίς πόθεν; 421 
τὸ δέ, referring to previously expressed 
verb and subject, 1172 : 
τὸ µή, 90 
τὸ μὴ οὐ, 622 
τοι, 199 
τοιαύτην, giving the ground for a state- 
ment, 46 
τοιόσδε retrospective, 144 
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rotot=Tlot, 984 

TOALNTOV, 404 

τοσοῦτο», referring to what follows, and 
associated with τοσόνδε, 569 {, 

τοσοῦτος, ‘so potent,’ 1149 

τροπαῖα, 751 

τυφλός, unseen, 1104 

τῴδεξ-ἐμοί, 1013. Cp. 305 


Y 


ὕβρις, a deed of violence, 888 
ὑπαγκάλισμα, 539 f. 

ὑπεκδραμεῖν, 164 ff. 

ὑπὲρ ns=7s ἕνεκα, or δι Hv, 707 f. 
ὑπερβαλώμεθα, 584 

UmepreAns, 36 

ὑπερχλίοντες, 281 

ὑπὸ with gen. in local sense, 1035 f. 
ὑπό with dat., 356 f. 

um’ dyvolas, 419. See also Appendix 
ὑπὸ χλαίνης mids, 539 f. 

ὕστερον, τό, 80, and Appendix 

vg’ ἧπαρ καὶ φρένας, 929 ff. 

ὑφαντός, 1052 


} 


φαίνων, 239 f. 

Φανείς, 432 f. 

Φανθέν, 742 f. 

φάσμα ταύρου, periphrasis, 507 f. 

Φάσμα...ὕδρας, periphrasis, 836 f., where 
see also Appendix 

φάτι, 693 f. 

Φέρειν as=‘suggest,’ 123 

Φέρεσθαι, 462 

Φθίσω and ἔφθισα, quantity of, 709, 1042 f. 

POdvnots, 1212 

φιτύω, and the phrase 6 φιτύσας πατήρ, 
311 

Φοβεῖ πρὸς τοῦτο, 1211 

φοιτάς, φοιτᾶ»μ, 08ο 

Φόνοι ){ oval, 557 {. 

φράζω, 928, 1122, 1241 

Φρονεῖν, 411 ff. 

φύσις, ‘birth,’ 379 

Φύτωρ, 1032 


x 


Χαίρει», constructions with, 1118 f. 
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χάλυβος λιθοκόλλητον στόµιον, 1260 f. 
See also Appendix 

χαμαικοιτῶ», 1166 ff. 

χειροποιεῖν, 8gI 

χειροτέχνης laroplas, 1000 f. 

χειροῦσθαι, 279, 1057 

χεῖσθαι, 853 ff. 

χερῶ», valour, 1102, cp. 488 

χλαίνης ὑπὸ μιᾶς, 539 f. 

χλωρός, said of tears, 847 f.: of blood, 
1055 

χολόω, 1035 f. 

χρῆμα, τὸ, 1136 

χρυσαλάκατος, 633 ff. 

χωρεῖν els, ἐπί, or mpos τινα, 303 f. 

χωρὶς Znvos, 1002 


Vv 


ψευσθήσοµαι, followed by gen., 712 


ψή, 678 
Ω 


ὦ Zed, at the end of a sentence, 995 
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ὦ πόποι, 853 ff. 

ὦ τέκνο», ὦ wai, affectionate form of ad- 
dress, 61 

ὧδε-- δεῦρο, 402 

ῴκτιρα, 464 

ὠλεκόμα», 1013 

ὤλλυτο-- ἐτήκετο, 651 {. 

ὠρφανισμένος βίον, 94! f. 

ws, prefixed to the partic. after an im- 
perative verb of thinking or knowing, 
289 

ws=els, 365 f. 

ws denoting intention (ὡς ἐπ᾽ ἐξόδφ), 532. 
Cp. 1182, ws πρός τί; 

WS= ὥστε, 59O 

ws, passages where ws should be corrected 
to ἕως, 714 f. 

ws with fut. partic., 1232, 1262 f. 

ws ἔοικας (instead of ws ἔοικεν), 1241 

ws Exes ἔχειν, 1234 

ws δή, 889, 1192 

wore µή, ὥστε οὐ, how used, 576 f. 


II. MATTERS. 


A 
acc., cognate, 49 ff., 79, 325, 562 f., 620, 
1062, 1227 
», after θρώσκω, 58 
»» 1M apposition, 74, 97 f. 
», With pass. partic., 157 f. 
», of respect, 339, 914 f., 942 
»» double, 559 ff., 1206 
Achelous, the river, 9, 11, 14, 507f., 517, 
518. See also Appendix, pp. 185, 186 
adj., proleptic use of, 106, 240, 276 
», verbal, of two terminations, 161 ff. 
», used adverbially, 1, 338, 846, 857, 
1253 
», compounded with noun of like sense 
as the subst. (πολυθύτου»ς...σϕφα- 
yas), 756 
5» properly only masc. or fem. used in 
oblique cases with neuter nouns, 
929 ff. 
altars, various, of domestic gods, go4 ff. 
Amphictyonic council, 638 ff. 
amplification, poetical, 29 n. 
antecedent, ellipse of, 1161 


a attracted into relative clause, 
1060 f. 
Ss attracted into the case of the 


relat. pron., 151 {. 
aor., as=perf., 126 ff. 
», used for pres., 498 ff. 
», infin. combined with pres. infin., 
52 f., 988 f. 
Apollo, 207 ff., 213 ff. 
Apollodorus on Heracles, pp. 3, 4 
apples, golden, from the garden of the 
gods, 1008 ff. 


Archilochus on Heracles, pp. xviii, xx 

Arnold, Matthew, quoted, 783 

Artemis, 207 ff., 213 ff., 633 ff. 

article, place of, 92f., 383 f., 742, 1048 
», used as relative pron. in dialogue 

without metrical necessity, 47 

asyndeton, instances of, 555, 750, 00ο 

Athena, 1031 

augment, prodelision of, 559 ff. 

augment omitted (βρυχᾶτο), go4 


Bear, the Great, 129 f. 
Bias, maxim ascribed to, I 


σ 


caesura, absence of, 27, 1146, 1190 

Calydon, 7 

Cenaeum, 237 f., 333 {., 753, 780, 788, 
804 

Centaurs, 557 f., 559 Π., 564f., 714 f., 
1095 f. 

Cerberus, 10098 ff. 

Cejx, king of Trachis, 40 

Cheiron, 714 f., 19905 f. 

chiasmus, 94 f. 

Chorus, composed of maids of Trachis, 
04 n. 

Cicero, his version of 7rachiniae 1046— 
1102. See 1046, 1055, 1058 f., 1067 f., 
1070 f. 

clause, third repeating sense of first, 
432 f. 

concubinage among the Greeks, 447 f. 

continents, the two, 100 f. 

council, Amphictyonic, 638 ff. 
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dance-song, 205—224 
dative, causal, 110, 240, 785, 845, 1127 
»»  locative, 112 
» Of attendant circumstance, 147 
»» of interest, 205 
»» Of the occasion, 267 ff. 
» after εἰσέβη, 298 
» bold, 434 f. 
» after µέμφομαι, 470 f. 
» after νοσεῖν, 543 f. 
»» local after ἐπί, 356, 1100 
» after βάλλειν, 916 
» after ὑπερβαλώμεθα, 584 ff. 
» of manner, 396 f. 
», depending on the verbal notion, 
668 
» Of respect, 669 f., 1229 
», ethic, 810, 1233 
», after xdroxov, 978 
Deianeira, associated with Heracles in 
legend, pp. xix, xx 
- character of in the 7rachiniae, 
PP. XXXI—xxXV 
deities, avenging, 808 f. 
diction, Sophoclean, pp. xlv—xlix 
Dioné, cult of associated with that of 
Zeus, 1166 ff. 
Dionysus, 217, 218 ff. 
Dodona, oracle at, 9, 44f., 171 f., 1164, 
1166 ff., where see Appendix 
domestics, kindly relations with, 907 ff. 
Doric forms, 173 f., 213 ff. 
dowry, usages as to, 161 ff. 
dragon, slain by Heracles, 1098 ff. - 
dust, a symbol of violent effort, 509 f. 


education a permanent influence, 144 ff. 

Euboea, 237 f., 788 

Euripides, his Afad Heracles, pp. xxii, 
Xxill 

ο limit to his influence on 

Sophocles, pp. xlix, 1 

Eurystheus mentioned, 1049 

Evenus, the river, 559 ff. 

extra metrum, words placed, 425 


INDICES. 


F 

flute, use of in religious enthusiasm, 217: 
in wild or mournful music, 641 ff. 

fut. indic. after οὐ µή, in prohibition, 
978, 1183 

with ὅπως, after verbs of asking 
or commanding, jnstead of 
infin., 604 f. 


99 9 


Genitive, after λωβητόν, 537 f. 

ἀταρβής, 23 

es », ἄθικτον, 685 f. 

os objective, 41 f. 

a5 at beginning of clause, 56 f. 

- epexegetic, 56 f. 

te causal, 122, 267 ff., 287 f., 339, 
807 ff. 

es of connection, 169 f. 

. after adj. felt as a subst., 347 f. 

5 partitive, 548 

9 dependent on prep. in ἀμφίθρεπ- 
τον, 572 f. 

ο double, 644, 1266 f. 

is after τι, 668 

ο after rls, 744 {. 

no after ἀλαμπής, 691 


29 99 


Ks after ψευσθήσοµαι, 712 

- defining, 716 ff. 

‘i of partic. with omission of pers. 
pron., 803 

6 after doxvos, 841 

is in line 927 f. 


Pe after ἐκδιδαχθείς, 934 
οἱ price, 994 

‘ of position after ἐπί, 1275 

Gigantomachia at Olympia, 1058 f. 
gods, various altars of domestic, go4 ff. 
greetings, Greek sensitiveness to the 
manner of, 230f., to behaviour of 
neighbours, as showing their opinions 

of their good or bad fortune, 230 f. 


Hades, called ‘sweet,’ 1039 f. 
Hera, 1048 
Heracleta of Panyasis, p. xvii 
+5 of Peisander, pp. xvi, xvii 
Heracles, Apollodorus on, pp. 3, 4 


17 MATTERS. 


Heracles, why called the son of Cadmus, 

116, cp. 310, L151 ff. 

3 sold to Omphalé, 252 

‘3 represented as inebriated on a 
vase, 267 ff. 

i legendary loves of, 460 

‘3 archer type of, 511 f. 

ae styled IIpéuaxos at Thebes, 


856 ff. 
οἱ his deeds on the sea, 1012 ff. 
a his various exploits, 1047, 


1058 f., 1089—1102 
$8 his funeral pyre, 1105 ff. 
ον Argive legends about, pp. x 


—xil 


‘5 Boeotian legends about, pp. xii 
—xlv 

re Thessalian legends about, p. 
XIV 

53 in the Homeric poems, pp. xv, 
xvi 

5 Archilochus on, pp. xviii, xx 

55 Stesichorus on, pp. xviii, xix 

ae Pindar on, p. xix 


3 in Comedy and Satyr-drama, 
pp. XX, Xx] 
- in Euripides, pp. xxil, xxiii 
46 character of in the 7rachiniae, 
Pp. XXXV—XxXxix 
Hermes, the patron of κήρυκες, 620 ff. 
hiatus, instance of, 1203 
homicide, purgation for, 258 
hydra, the Lernaean, 574, 1094 
Hyllus and Iolé, 1216—1251 
»» Character of in the Zrachiniae, 
Ρ. XXxix 


ictus, case of, 1078 
imperfect, in commands, 759 
. vivid force of, 76, 234, p. 187 
és used in ref. to failure, 359 
ος = ‘proceeded to,’ 762 
indic. and optat. combined, 143, 582 ff. 
infin. expressing result, without ὥστε, 
997 ff. 
»» pres. combined with aor. infin., 52 f., 
988 f. 
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infin. without art., as nomin. to verb, 
132 ff, 
», with art., placed at beginning of 
sentence, 545 
y» with art., and representing an ob- 
lique case, yet with its subject in 
the nom., 616 f. 
supposed symbolism in, 380 f., 
Ρ. xli 
», and Hyllus, 1216—1251 
islets, rocky, called Lichades, 780 
ivy sacred to Dionysus, 218 ff. 


Tole, 


1. 


Lerna, the hydra of, 574, 1094 

Lichades, the rocky islets so called, 780 

litotes, 314 f. 

Locris, 788 

Love, power of, 441 f., 443 

lyre, peculiarly associated with joyful wor- 
ship, 641 ff. 


Malis, and the Malian Gulf, 188, 194, 
213 Π., 237 f. 

masc. gender used in a general statement, 
though referring to a woman, 151 

masc. plur. used by a woman with ref. to 
herself, 492 

metrical analysis of play, pp. lv—lIxviii 

middle, use of, 558, 572 f. 


names omitted, 35 

Nemea, 1092 

Nessus, meaning of, 557 f. 
nightingale, note of, 962 f. 
nom. for voc., 986, 1041, 1143 


ο 
Oechalia, 237 f., 365 f., 478 
9 ‘Capture of,’ epic so called, 
p. χν] 
Oeneus, 7 


Oeniadae, 509 
Oeta, uplands of, sacred to Zeus, 200, 
436 f., 1191 
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Omphalé, Heracles sold to, 252 
optative, deferential, 56 f., and Appendix 
», abstract generality of, 93 
»» potential, 112, 631 
a in combination with indic., 143, 
582 ff. 
» ellipse of, 462 f. 
is with a», a courteous form, 624 
» after πρίν, because of preceding 
opt., 657 
. of indefinite frequency, 906 
», in relative clause, due to optat. 
of wish in principal clause, 
953 ff. 
$3 instead of fut. indic., in final 
relative clause, 903, p. 197 
oracle, the, at Dodona, 9, 44 f., 171 f., 
1164, 1166 ff., where see Appendix 
oracles in the Zrachiniae, pp. xli, xlii 
order of words, unusual, 1 
Ortygia, 213 ff. 


Pallas, 1031 

‘ parataxis, 468 ff. 

partic. in reply, 193 
» expressing leading idea, 592 
» in gen., with omission of pers. 

pron., 803 

pause after second foot, and absence of 
caesura, 27, 1146, 1190 

Peleiades, priestesses called, 1166 ff. 

perfect of instant result, 698 

periphrasis, instances of, 38, 507 f., 
527 f., 574, 836 f., 964 

person, third, used by a speaker with ref. 
to himself, 431 

philtre, the fatal, 494, 555—581, 582 f., 
687 

Pindar on Heracles, p. xix 

Pindaricum schema, 520 

Pleuron, 7, 559 ff. 

plur. neut. instead of sing., 64, 126 Π., 
409, 947 Β., 1116 

plur., poetical, instead of sing., 494, 571, 
574, 628, 668, gor, 920, 1276 

plur., ist pers., combined with 1st pers. 
sing., 632 


INDICES. 


plur. masc. used by a woman in ref. to. 
herself, 492 
Poseidon, 502 
predicate, 620 ff. 
preposition, same repeated, 695 ff. 
pres. and aor. infin. combined, 52 f., 
988 f. 
pres., historic, between two aorists, 267 ff. 
as a secondary tense, 267 ff. 
combined with past tense, 
7or f. 
expressing tension of mind, 
748 
representing an imperfect, 
760 
», imperat. )( aor. imperat., 470 
prisoners of war, sometimes made ἱερό- 
δουλοι, 245 
proleptic use of adj., 106, 276, 573, 1018, 
1031 
pron., relat., referring to remoter of two 
nouns, 358, 997 
», reflexive, in acc., referring to subject 
of verb (ὁρῶ µε ἐξειργασμένην), 
706 
proverbial phrases, 1—3, 473, 506 f., 


539 f., 734 
pyre, the, of Heracles, 1191, 1195 ff. 


99 99 


99 99 
93 9 


99 9 


9 


quasi-caesura, 493 

quasi-proleptic use of aor. partic., 1025 

questions repeated, though already an- 
swered, 184, 877 


Racine quoted, 137 ff. 
repetitions of words, 88, 807 ff. 
robe, incident of the, pp. xl, xli 


schema Pindaricum, 520 

Selli, the, 1166 f. 

Seneca, his Hercules Octaeus, pp. xiiii, 
xliv 

solar imagery, supposed, p. xli 

Solon, saying of, 1 

Sophocles, diction of, and _ successive 
styles, pp. xlv—xlix 


LL, 


Stesichorus on Heracles, pp. xvili, xix 
styles, various Sophoclean, pp. xlv—xlix 
subject, change of, 362 ff. 
subjunct., prohibitive, rare in the first 
person, 8o1 f. 
- delib. combined with fut. in- 
dic., 973 
superlative, followed by et ris, 8 
synizesis, instances of, 85, 181 ff. 
synonym used, instead of repeating the 
same word, 202 ff. 


Thebes, birthplace of Heracles, 116, 510, 
1151 Π., 1154 

Thermopylae, 633 ff. 

time, unity of, neglected in play, pp. xlii, 
xiii 

Tiryns,. 270 f., 1151 ff. 

tmesis, instances of, 129, 925 

Trachiniae, different views as to merit of, 


ο Ῥρ. ix, x 
3 date of, p. xxiii 
P analysis of, pp. xxvi—xxxi 
is minor characters in, pp. 

ΧΧΧΙΧ, xl 

‘5 oracles in, pp. xli, xlii 
ών dramatic structure of, p. xlii 
- unity of time neglected in, 


pp. xli, xlili 
ον the fable of in Art, pp. xliv, 


xlv 
af manuscripts and editions of, 
pp. li—liv 
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Trachiniae, metrical analysis of, pp. lv— 
lxviii 

Trachis, 39, 40, 188, 194, 365 f. 

tribrach, in more than one word, 4 


U 
unity of time neglected, pp. xlii, xliii 


Vv 


verb in first person, with acc. of pron. of 
first person and participle, 706 

verb, principal, attracted into relative 

Ὁ clause, 1238 

verb, simple, followed by compound, 
336 f., 449 f. 

verb, singular with plural subject, schema 
Pindaricum, 520 

verbs, desiderative, 1232 

Voltaire, remark of, 1259 ff. 


water, power of self-transformation in 
deities of, 10 
words, same repeated, 964, 967, 1114, 
IIS 
»» unusual order of, 1 
wrestling, tricks in, 520 


z 
zeugma, 352 ff. 
Zeus and Oeta, 200, 1191 


» cult of associated with that of Dioné, 
1166 ff. 
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